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ORIGGS  &  CO.,  PKINTERS. 


TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THOMAS   LORD   ERSKINE, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

My  Lord, 

If  flattery  be  essential  to  a  Dedication,  I  shall  never  write 
one :  but,  in  the  present  instance,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  an  attempt  at  adulation  would  be  as  disgust- 
ing to  your  Lordship,  as  I  feel  it  would  be  unworthy  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject  of  this  volume,  and  degrading  to  me  as  a 
minister  of  the  sanctuary.  It  would  be  easy  to  tell  your 
Lordship  that  I  admire  your  talents,  and  that  the  world  ad- 
mires them  too:  this  would  not  be  adulation  :  but  it  would 
be  a  tribute  unconnected  with  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and 
I  shall  therefore  wave  it  altogether.  Permit  me,  then,  to 
remind  your  Lordship,  that  you  descend  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  House,  which  piety  has  distinguished  as  well  as  rank; 
and  that,  in  various  branches  of  your  family,  religion  has 
shed  a  lustre  more  dazzling  and  more  glorious  than  the  ra- 
diance of  nobility.  Providence  has  placed  your  Lordship 
high  in  the  sphere  of  society;  and  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
much  to  serve  the  cause  of  revealed  truth.  With  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  your  public  and  admirable  defence  of 
Christianity;  and  with  the  affection  kindled  by  the  distin- 
guished honour  I  have  enjoyed  in  the  friendship  of  an  illus- 
trious Relative;  I  presented,  in  an  early  stage  of  this  work,  an 
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outline  of  it  to  your  Lordship,  and  received  from  you  a  note, 
authorizing  me  to  assume  the  sanction  of  your  name  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  and  expressing,  in  your  own  energetic 
language,  your  persuasion  of  the  infinite  value  of  "  Revela- 
tion, without  whose  hopes  and  consolations,  all  human  dis- 
tinctions are  nothing."  Under  these  auspices  the  work  was 
carried  on,  and  is  now  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and  I  have 
the  honour  to  present  to  your  candour,  with  my  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments,  the  offspring  of  your  own  indulgent 
patronage.  It  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  desire,  that  the 
power  of  that  Religion,  the  evidences  of  which  your  judg- 
ment approves,  may  be  the  consolation  of  your  heart;  that 
its  influence  may  shed  a  divine  light  upon  the  elevated  orbit 
in  which  you  move;  and  that  its  unfading  honours  may  be 
your  future  recompense,  when  the  distinctions  of  rank  shall 
indeed  be  lost,  and  when  the  only  nobility  allowed  will  con- 
sist in  an  alliance  with  Him,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  pilgri- 
mage upon  the  earth,  had  *^  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

with  high  consideration. 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  much  obliged 
and  most  obedient  servant. 


WILLIAM  BENGO  COLLYER. 


Blackhea.th-Hili.,  Kent. 
Oct.  21,  1809. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  a  pleasing  duty  now  devolving  upon  me,  in  sending  forth  into  tiie 
World  this  Second  Edition  of  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  Public,  for  that  favourable,  and 
even  flattering  reception,  which  has  distinguished  my  feeble,  but  well-in- 
tended efforts.  Perhaps  the  best  and  most  expeditious  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  design  of  this  work,  will  be  to  transcribe  some  observations  pre- 
fixed to  the  First  Edition:  to  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin 
some  remarks  relative  to  the  criticisms  which  have  passed  upon  it,  and 
the  alterations  which  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  present  im- 
pression of  these  Lectures. 

"  The  history  of  the  publication  is  simply  as  follows. — It  was  suggest- 
ed to  me,  about  seven  years  since,  in  a  cursory  conversation,  that  it 
would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  produce  a  confirmation  of  the  facts  record- 
ed in  the  sacred  writings,  from  contemporary  historians,  so  far,  as 
these  could  be  obtained:  and  where  the  remoteness  of  scriptural  narra- 
tions stretched  beyond  the  chronology  of  heathen  compositions,  to  adduce 
such  fragments  of  antiquity  as  time  has  spared  to  us,  so  far  as  they  bear 
any  relation  to  events  transpiring  at  the  earliest  periods.  It  was  justly 
observed,  that  while  many  and  successful  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
are  daily  making,  to  elucidate  and  defend  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts 
of  Christianity,  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  not  been  placed  in 
the  same  advantageous  point  of  view.  Some  have,  perhaps,  been  deterred 
by  the  toil  necessary  to  collect  such  testimonies,  to  select  from  the  mass 
evidences  which  are  more  prominent  than  others,  and  to  discriminate 
such  portions  of  heathen  records  as  mingle  truth  with  fable, — to  detect 
and  expose  the  one,  and  to  produce  and  enforce  the  other.  It  is  also 
probable  that  not  a  few  have  declined  to  adventure  upon  this  plan,  be- 
cause it  is  so  unlike  the  usual  and  popular  modes  of  pulpit  discussion. 
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Thus,  while  the  citadel  of  revealed  religion  has  been  ably  and  zealously 
defended,  the  out-works  have  been  abandoned,  or  at  least  over-looked; 
and  the  posts  where  some  veterans  of  old  times  fought,  have,  since  their 
removal  by  death,  remained  unfilled.  Upon  revolving  this  conversation 
in  my  mmd,  I  felt  that  the  remark  was  important,  and  I  began  serious- 
ly to  think  of  undertaking  the  proposed  discussion,  just  so  far  as  it  might 
be  useful  to  my  own  congregation,  and  would  not  interfere  with  the 
other  arrangements  of  my  ministerial  labours.  My  first  object  was  to  dis- 
cover by  whom  the  ground  had  been  trodden  before  me.  I  well  recol- 
lected that  Grotius  had  expressly  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  to  the  consideration  of  Foreign  Tes- 
timonies: and  in  that  useful  little  volume  will  be  found  many  of  the  au- 
thorities produced  in  the  following  pages.  But  Grotius-has  written  in 
Latin,  and  is  not,  therefore,  accessible  to  an  English  reader.  He  has 
been  translated,-  but  the  plan  proposed  forms  a  very  small  part  of  his  pro- 
duction; and  the  whole  work  can  only  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  where  the  principal  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
enumerated  and  stated,  but  never  dilated,  and  seldom  more  then  barely 
named.  Various  have  been  the  productions  which  tend  to  this  point,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  such  illustrious  names  as  Shuckford,  Prideaux,  Lard- 
ner,  Bryant,  Stillingfleet,  Pearson,  Gale,  Doddridge,  and  others.  But 
these  all  enter  only  into  a  part  of  my  scheme;  tliey  elucidate  a  particular 
portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  or  advert,  in  general  terms,  to  the  stability 
of  the  whole.  Above  all,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  yet  wanting  a 
work,  which  might  interweave  foreign  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  with  the  discussion  of  the  history  itself;  which  might  admit 
general  and  important  remarks  with  a  selected  subject;  and  which  might 
relieve  the  barrenness  and  languor  of  mere  discussion,  and  of  a  series  of 
extracts  from  heathen  writers,  by  assuming  the  shape  and  the  ardour  of 
pulpit  and  popular  addresses.  Such  was  the  design  of  the  Lectures  now 
submitted  to  the  public,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  conjecture  how 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  filling  up  the  outline.  The  plan  was  sketched 
for  the  use  of  my  own  congregation;  and  delivered  in  ray  own  pulpit.  It 
was  afterwards  desired  by  some,  who  perhaps  thought  too  favourably  of 
the  execution,  that  it  should  be  brought  into  a  larger  circle;  and  the  Lec- 
tures were  accordingly  delivered  during  two  winters  in  London.  By 
the  importunity  of  the  same  persons,  the  work  is  now  committed  to  the 
press;  and  time  must  decide  (while  I  anxiously  wait  its  decision)  whether 
I  have  done  well  or  ill  in  yielding  my  private  opinion  of  the  demerits  of 
the  execution,  to  their  flattering  prepossessions  in  favour  of  its  utility. 
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"Respecting  the  work  itself,  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  remarks  which 
will  be  found  to  introduce  the  first  Lecture.  Using  freely  different  wri- 
ters, I  have  also  constantly  acknowledged  my  obligations  to  them.  I 
have  carefully  read  over,  and  have  endeavoured,  faithfully  to  translate 
the  passages  produced  from  antiquity:  and,  separating  them  from  the 
body  of  the  work,  I  have  preserved  their  original  form  for  the  use  of  the 
scholar  who  may  choose  to  hear  them  speak  their  own  language,  and  yet 
might  be  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  them  down  through  various 
works,  in  notes  at  the  end  of  each  Lecture.  I  have  subjoined  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  principal  writers  quoted  in  this  work,  and  have  placed 
over  against  their  names  the  periods  in  which  they  flourished. 

"  I  expect  to  derive  much  advantage  from  our  public  organs  of  criticism; 
and  to  candid  criticism,  criticism  such  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  willing 
to  allow  a  merit  as  well  as  a  defect,  to  point  out  a  beauty  as  well  as  a 
fault,  I  shall  always  bow  with  respect,  and  shall  always  be  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  its  corrections  and  of  its  advice.  If  I  could  write  a  faultless 
volume,  I  must  possess  more  then  human  powers:  if  I  have  produced  one 
which  shall  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  (and  such  was 
my  design,)  I  shall  rejoice  in  my  general  success;  and,  I  hope,  be  wil- 
ling to  listen  with  gratitude  to  the  candour  which  discovers  to  me  where 
I  have  failed." 

I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  preceding  observations  would  have  so 
far  explained  my  plan,  as  to  have  preserved  me,  at  least  on  the  part  of  can- 
dour, from  misrepresentation.  I  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  occupy  the  attention  of  young  persons;  of  all  others 
the  most  likely  to  be  insnared  by  the  popular  objections  of  Skepticism; 
and  that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  supersede  the  writings  of  those  vene- 
rable names  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  I  was  desirous  of  exciting 
attention  to  their  invaluable  labours,  by  placing  in  a  prominent  point  of 
view,  some  of  their  arguments.  I  will  not,  however,  allow,  that  this  vo- 
lume is  a  mere  compilation:  the  form  is  altogether  new — the  evidences 
brought  forward,  select — and  for  the  remarks  designed  either  as  illustra- 
tions or  improvements,  I  am  not  indebted  to  any  of  my  predecessors  in 
these  labours.  While  some  have  conceived  the  Notes  ought  to  have  been 
extended,  others  have  maintained  that  they  should  have  been  retrenched, 
and  might  have  been  omitted  altogether:  the  one  party  has  considered  me 
superficial;  the  other,  has  represented  me,  pedantic.  Amidst  such  con- 
trariety of  opinion,  it  only  remained  for  me  to  act  according  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  Notes— but  my  objext 
was  to  interest,  if  possible,  the  attention  of  the  Public,  and  not  to  over- 


wheltn  it  with  that  mass  of  heavy  literature  which  encumbers  earlier 
productions — and  which  might  be  more  easily  gathered  as  it  presents  it- 
self, than  selected,  as  it  appears  in  this  volume.  At  the  same  time,  I 
deemed  some  Notes  necessary,  that  the  testimonies  produced  might  not 
be  placed  upon  my  unsupported  authority,  nor  trusted  to  general  refer- 
ences, which  would  probably  never  have  been  followed  up  to  the  writers 
to  which  they  appealed.  One  critic  has  said  that  I  cannot  have  read  all 
the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted:  it  required  no  great  degree  of  penetra- 
tion to  make  this  sagacious  discovery — inasmuch  as  many  of  the  names 
produced,  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Josephus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
from  whom  their  testimonies  are  extracted,  the  original  works  having 
lono-  since  perished.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  reassert,  that  I  have 
carefully  read  the  testimonies  which  I  have  produced — and  if,  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  I  have  taken  a  quotation  from  a  secondary  author,  not 
having  the  original  at  hand,  I  have  referred  to  that  author  upon  whose 
authority  I  produced  it.  At  an  early  stage  of  these  Lectures  I  was  de- 
terred from  trusting  second-hand  references,  by  a  circumstance,  the  re- 
lation of  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  confide  in 
them.  I  had  frequently  seen  Plato's  imaginary  description  of  the  cha- 
racter and  sufferings  of  a  just  man,  produced  as  presenting  a  singular 
coincidence  with  the  actual  sufferings  *bf  Jesus  Christ — and  felt  disposed 
to  appeal  to  this  circumstance,  in  the  course  of  the  present  volume.  An 
examination  of  the  passage  proved,  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  senti- 
ment of  the  philosopher,  that  he  is  merely  giving  the  popular  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  as  a  statement  of  one  objection  to  virtue,  from  the  afflictions 
which  it  is  said  to  involve.  It  is  to  be  found  near  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  de  Republicd  and  is  introduced  by  e^aa-iv.  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  vanity  in  the  parade  of  names  prefixed  to  this  volume,  as  wri- 
ters quoted  or  referred  to,  in  the  course  of  the  work.  My  object  was  to 
bring  these  names  together  merely  that  their  respective  chronology,  which 
I  was  at  some  considerable  pains  to  determine,  might  be  seen  by  the 
reader  at  once,  and  without  trouble:  for  the  same  reason  I  have  retained 
it,  in  the  present  edition,  in  defiance  of  critical  anathemas.  Had  those 
critics,  who  have  carped  at  these  little  things,  given  themselves  the  trou- 
ble to  read  a  volume,  upon  which  they  professed  to  sit  in  judgment,  they 
would  have  discovered  some  errors  of  greater  magnitude,  and  in  so  doing 
would  have  rendered  me  an  important  service — these,  so  far  as  I  have 
detected  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
European  Magazine,  for  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  aid  of  eastern 
literature  to  biblical  criticismj  and  in  confirmation  of  Scripture  Facts. 
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The  reason  why  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  this  species  of  evidence  is, 
that  it  will  bo  more  essential  to  me  in  the  prosecution  of  a  future  part  of 
my  plan,  than  it  is  in  the  present  volume.     I  am  indebted  to  the  Litera- 
ry Panorama,  for  some  useful  general  remarks,  of  which  I  hope  in  fu- 
ture to  avail  myself;  and  for  a  correct  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Lec- 
tures, which  so  many  periodical  publications,  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  understand.     I  am  indebted  to  the  British  Critic,  for  some  remarks 
on  the  style  of  the  Lectures:  which  had  also  occurred  to  me  before,  and 
which  I  feel  now  with  considerable  force,  as  a  motive  for  future  diligence. 
Above  all,  I  am  indebted  to  the  Monthly  Review,  for  some  judicious  cri- 
ticisms, upon  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  the  present  edition  so 
far  as  it  was  in  my  power;  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  their  candid 
remarks  did  not  appear,  till  it  had  far  advanced  towards  publication. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  shall  ever  cherish  as  great 
respect  for  sound  and  liberal  criticism,  as  I  must  feel  high  scorn  of  the 
insolence  and  ignorance  which  sometimes  assumes  its  name.     With  re- 
spect to  this  volume,  I  am  conscious  of  many  imperfections.     I  have,  ne- 
vertheless, accomplished  my  object  as  well  as  I  could;  and,  with  regard 
to  that  Holy  Record,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve,  and  to  illus- 
trate, I  feel  assured  that  it  is,  what  it  is  represented  in  the  title-page  of 
this  work, 

— !— Monumentum  sere  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  Pyratnidum  altius: 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  diriiere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum. 

W.  B.  C. 

BBACKBEATB-HII.L,  KeBT. 

Oct.  21,  1809. 
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A.D. 

Oepheus     .       .       -       - 

1000 

Tacitus          .        .        .        . 

276 

Hesiod      .        .        -        - 

-     900 

Chalcidius — in  the  3d  century 

Homer          .... 

850 

Arnobius            ... 

-    300 

Sanchoniathon 

-     760 

Porphyry        .        -        .        . 

304 

Xenophanes          .        .        - 

620 

Eusebius   .... 
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Herodotus        |    ^^^  .    "  . 
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-     484 

Julian 

363 

413 

n.rr.\u.,^        I    of  Alexandria 
^^"^'""^        \   of  Jerusalem 

386 

-     348 

444 

Aristotle       -        .        -        - 

322 

Epiphanius — died 

.  403 

Diodes     -        .        -        - 

-     321 

iEneus  Gazeus 

490 

Abydenus      .... 

300 

Alexander  Trallianus 

.   520 

Megasthenes     .        .        - 

-     298 

Hermippas      "1 

Menander     -         -         .         - 

293 

Rhodigenus    f      uncertain 

Strato  Lampsacenus  - 

-    288 

Numenius       T 

Lycophron             .        .        - 

276 

Eupolemus      \ 

Manetho             ... 

-    261 

Aristobulus            ... 

124 

MODERNS. 

Diodorus  Siculus 

-      44 

Cicero 

43 

Pearson        .        .        .        - 

1600 

Trogus  Pompeius 

-       41 

Grotius    -        .        .        - 

.    1645 

Catullus        .... 

40 

Usher           .... 

1655 

Virgil       .... 

-       18 

Milton      .... 

.   1674 

A.  D. 

Addison        .... 

1719 

Nicholaus  Demascenus  - 

6 

Rollin      .... 

.    1741 

Suidas        .... 

-      11 

Saurin 

Ovid 

17 

Burnet 

Strabo        .... 

-     25 

Whiston 

Apion 

35 

M.  de  la  Pry  me 

Philo — about      -        - 

-     50 

Taylor 

Lucanus         .        -        .        . 

65 

Prideaux 

Seneca       .        .        -        - 

-     65 

Bryant 

Pliny  the  elder 

80 

Shawe 

Solinus       .... 

-     81 

Pococke 

Josephus — 'died 

93 

Volney 

Pliny  the  younger 

-   103 

Bisselius 

Plutarch          .         -        .        . 

119 

AUix 

Juvenal      .... 

-  128 

Doddridge 

iElian     .... 

-       140 

Home 

Justin          .... 

-  148 

Poole 

Justin  Martyr 

■       163 

Bruce 

Lucian        -        -        .        . 

-  180 

Watson 

Origen    -        -        -        - 

-      200 

Geddes 

Clemens  Alexandrinus 

-  220 

Burn 

Philostratus    -        -        . 

-       241 

St.  Pierre 

Ocellus  Lucanus 

-  250 

Ancient  Universal  History 

Cyprian  .        .        -        - 

-      258 

Humphrys'  Annotations 

Longinus    .       -        -       - 

-  273 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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LECTURE  I. 

Page,  29— 45.— Notes,  45—47. 

introductory — the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation. 

Job  XI.  7— 9.— Apology  for  the  undertaking— Statement  of  the  plan  of  the 
Lectures — Mode  of  discussion  proposed  by  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  world — Their 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God — Commencement  of  man's  errors 
—Source  of  polytheism— Rise  of  image-worship — Visible  objects — heroes — be- 
nefactors— deified— Impurity  of  their  worship— Sacrifice  of  human  victims— con- 
trasted with  Christianity — Their  civil  institutions— their  defective  morals— their 
systems  too  refined  for  the  multitude — Universal  adaptation  of  Christianity  —Their 
uncertainty  respecting  the  future,  instanced  by  Homer  and  by  Paul  at  Athens — 
Revelation  has  removed  these  difficulties— Infidelity  anticipates  annihilation— Ob- 
jections against  Revelation  refuted — State  of  man  without  it  deplorable — ex- 
pectation of  Socrates — Revelation  possible,  probable,  found  in  the  Bible  alone. 

LECTURE  IL 

Page  48— 69.— Notes,  69—74. 

THE  CHEATION THAT  THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  IT  IS  THE  ONLY  RATIONAL  ONE  WHICH  WE 

HAVE  KECEIVED. 

Gen.  I.  1. — The  province  of  sense,  of  reason,  and  of  faith — Incitements  to  in- 
quire into  the  origin  of  all  things — all  ages  have  attempted  it — The  several  opi- 
nions of  mankind  reduced  to  two — First,  that  the  world  was  produced  by  chance 
— examined  on  acknowledged  principles — refuted  by  Cicero — Appeal  to  the  hu-^ 
man  frame,  and  the  conversion  of  Galen — Hypothesis  of  the  Egyptians — a  disfigured 
copy  of  Moses — hypothesis  of  modern  philosophy — Second  opinion,  that  the  world 
is  eternal — By  whom  held—Refuted — by  the  world's  mutability — by  philosophi- 
cal and  astronomical  laws — by  history — by  tiie  arts  and  sciences — by  the  origin  of 
nations — Objection  raised  from  some  recent  discoveries  in  volcanic  irruptions  con- 
sidered— tradition  of  the  Creation  imiversal — The  Bemg  of  a  God  inferred,  and 
our  connexion  with  him  exhibited — Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation — Dr.  Geddes 
—Light  created — Longinus — Work  of  the  six  days — Inquiries  answered  respect- 
ing primeval  light — astronomy — extent  of  the  Creation — the  six  days — the  infor- 
mation of  Moses. 
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LECTURE  III. 

Page  75- 93.— Notes,  93—96. 

THE  DELUGE. 

Gen.  vir.  11,  24.  2  Pet.  hi.  .5 — 7. — Ruins — apostacy  of  man — progress  of  vice 
— antediluvian  longevity — Union  between  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of 
men — Giants — State  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge — Plan  of  the  Lec- 
ture— The  fact  established — By  the  general  consent  of  all  nations — Testimonies 
of  Abydenus — Berosus,  Lucian — remark  of  Grotius — By  the  existence  of  marine 
productions  on  laud — Hypothesis  of  volcanic  irruptions  examined — objections  of 
BufFon  and  others  opposed — Hypotheses  of  Burnet,  Whiston,  M.  de  la  Pryme,  and 
St.  Pierre  stated — Effected  by  Divine  interposition — Objections,  respecting  the 
ark,  America,  infants,  and  the  rainbow,  answered — Improvement — appeal  to  the 
last  judgment. 

LECTURE  IV. 

Page  97— 114— Notes,  114—116. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BABEL,  THE  CONFUSION  OF  LANGUAGE,  THE  DISPERSION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS. 

Gen.  XI.  1 — 9.  Obadiah,  3  &  4. — Noah's  mingled  emotions,  of  pity,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  faith — The  fear  of  man  impressed  upon  brutes,  and  the  law  for  mur- 
der— Noah's  failing — his  death — genealogy  of  his  descendants — his  predictions — 
Nimrod — the  original  tongue — Situation  of  Shinar — Building  of  Babel — its  design 
and  form — Imagery  of  the  Bible — Confusion  of  language,  what"! — Dispersion  of 
the  people,  how  effected! — Origin  of  njj.tions — supposed — uncertain — Ancient 
testimonies — Fable  of  the  giants — one  of  the  Sibyls — Abydenus — Inquiries — 
whether  the  attempt  was  criminal  ? — whether  man  would  have  separated  without 
a  change  of  language? — whether  language  would  have  changed  without  a  mira- 
cle?— Improvement — Our  errors  spring  from  the  pride  of  our  hearts — appeal  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  to  Belshazzar — Prosperity  often  excites  rebellion — There 
can  be  no  security  when  God  is  our  enemy. 

LECTURE  V. 
Page  117— 137.— Notes,  137—139. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SODOM  AND   GOMORRAH. 

Gen.  XIX.  15 — 26.  2.  Pet.  ii.  6. — Domestic  scenes  of  Genesis — contrasted 
with  profane  writers — the  patriarchal  tents  welcomed — Abraham  introduced — 
Idolatry  of  his  country — triumphs  of  faith — titles  of  Abraham — his  infirmity  in 
Egypt — his  memorials  of  gratitude — his  separation  from  Lot — the  battle  of  Sid- 
dim,  and  Lot  rescued — Melchiscdec — Interview  with  Jehovah — Religious  worship 
to  be  guarded — Domestic  contention — Hagar's  flight — prediction  respecting  Ish- 
mael — Circumcision,  and  Abraham's  name  changed — Three  angels  visit  him — 
God  reveals  his  designs  against  Sodom,  and' Abraham  pleads  for  it — Two  angels 
visit  Lot — danger  threatens  the  city  in  the  morning — Lot  hastened — is  sent  to 
the  mountain — objects — pleads  for  Zoar — obtains  his  request — The  destruction 
of  Sodom  sudden — how  effected — The  Dead  Sea — Lot's  wife — Testimonies  of 
Tacitus,  Philo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Solinus,  to  this  fact — Modern 
writers — Evidences  remaining  on  the  spot — Representations  of  the  Bible  concern- 
ing its  appearance  in  different  ages — correspondent  features  remain — Testimony 
of  Josephus — Changes  supposed  to  be  effected  by  time,  and  their  immediate 
causes — The  subject  improved — Judgments  delayed  will  yet  be  executed — The 
righteous  are  always. safe. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

Page  140— 157.— Notes,  1.57, 158. 

THE  HISTOnr  OF  JOSEPH. 

Gen.  xmx.  22 — 26.  Acts  vii.  9 — 16. — Intervening  history  slightly  touched 
— Sacrifice  of  Isaac — Death  of  Sarah — -Subsoquent  events  enumerated — Joseph's 
history  commences  with  his  mother's  death — ;in(i  at  an  interestins;  a^^e — Jacob's 
partiality,  and  its  effects  upon  his  sons — Joseph's  dreams — His  brettiren  remove 
from  home — Joseph  visits  them — proaress  of  sin  in  their  bosoms,  and  they  resolve 
to  slay  iiim — Reuben's  interference — Joseph  assumed  nothinjj  in  consequence  of 
his  father's  partiality — He  is  sold,  and  his  coat  dyed  in  blood — Jacob's  anxiety  and 
despair — Joseph  in  Eeypt,  and  in  temptation — Joseph  in  prison,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Pharaoh's  chief  butler  and  baker — The  chief  butler's  in<>ratitudc — Pha- 
raoh's dreams — Joseph's  elevation — Justin's  remarkable  testimony — Joseph's  bre- 
thren visit  Egypt,  and  know  him  not — Simeon  bound — They  return  dismayed — 
Benjamin  brought  into  Egypt — on  their  second  return  Benjamin  is  arrested — Ju- 
dah  pleads  for  his  brother — Joseph  discovers  himself — Retrospection — They  tell 
their  father  of  his  prosperity — Jacob  and  Joseph  meet — Their  after-feelings  sup- 
posed— Jacob  introduced  to  Pharoah — Israel  dies — Joseph's  mourning — He  re- 
turns to  fulfil  his  duties  in  Egypt — and  dies  also — Concluding  Remarks  on  Gene- 
sis— It  relates  facts  in  whicii  we  arc  concerned,  and  which  revelation  must  ne- 
cessarily contain — iMoses  is  the  author  of  it — The  connexion  between  it,  and  the 
succeeding  books,  is  inseparable — The  historian  writes  like  a  man  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  that  w'hich  he  advances — The  difference  between  the  style  of  Gene- 
sis and  that  of  his  other  writings,  noticed  and  accounted  for. 

LECTURE  VIL 

Page  159—173. 

a  scriptuhal  repuesentation  of  the  natcre  ant)  desti^'atioir  of  matt. 

Gen.  II.  7.  Job  xxxii.  8. — Introduction — Vegetable  world — Animal  world — 
Man — his  natural  dignity — What  is  spirit! — Its  opnrations  traced — Understand- 
ing— Passions — Memory — Imagination — Dreams — Its  separate  state — The  Soul 
— sleeping  scheme  examined — How  represented  in  the  Scriptures — capable  of 
separate  joys  or  sufferings — Source  of  human  dignity — Life  secretly  communi- 
cated by  God — Intelligence  distributed  variously  by  the  same  hand — Madness — 
Spiritual  knowledge  the  gift  of  God — The  future  existence  of  the  spirit  flows 
from  him — Reflections — How  hiirh  is  the  destination  of  the  spirit! — Its  power 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  Deity — How  vast  is  its  loss! — How  diligently  should  it  be 
cultivated — Concluding  remarks — A  Skeptic  is  an  enemy  to  himself,  and  to  man- 
kind— Humanity  is  concerned  in  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

LECTURE  VIIL 

Page  174— 191.— Notes,  191—195. 

THE  SLAVERY  AND  DEEIVERANCE  OF  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

Gen.  XV.  13,  14.  Acts  vir.  35,  30. — The  Bible  recalls  pa?t  events — Man  al- 
ways man — his  information  confined  to  the  pa.-5t  and  the  present — he  knows  no- 
thing of  the  future — Commencement  of  Exodtis — Subject  proposed,  and  its  ar- 
rangement stated — Changes  effected  in  a  few  y^ars — [low  much  often  depends 
upon  an  individual — Ravages  of  tim«  impressively  portrayed  by  the  inspired 
writer — Multiplication  of  Israel — Their  bondaire — Children  slain — Birth  ofMoses 
and  his  exposure — He  is  rescued  by  Pharaoh's  dau^jhter — her  blindness  to  the  fu- 
ture Education  of  Moses — Difference  between  man  and  man  in  talents,  in  litera- 
ture, in  rank  of  life,  and  in  piety — Silence  of  Moses  respecting  the  first  40  years 
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of  his  lift; — He  slays  the  Egyptian — and  flies— He  marries  Zipporah — He  ap- 
proaches the  burning  bush — his  commission  opens — he  meets  tiie  Magicians  be- 
fore Pharaoh — General  statement  of  his  miracles — Death  of  the  first-born — The 
Israelites  depart — Criticism  on  the  word  "To  Borrow" — They  pass  the  red 
gea — Foreign  testimonies  to  this  fact — There  was  such  a  person  as  Moses,  proved 
by  Justin  and  Longinus — He  brought  Israel  from  Egypt,  proved  by  Justin,  Mane- 
tho,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Trogus  Pompeius — The  Jews  could  not  have  asserted  these 
things,  unless  they  had  been  true,  without  detection — Testimony  of  Numenius — 
The  Jews  themselves  could  not  have  been  imposed  upon — Tiiese  facts  are  kept 
in  remembrance  by  their  rites — Ancient  custom  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  Passover — Testimony  from  Diodorus  Siculus — an  appeal  to  Skepticism. 

LECTURE  IX. 

Page  196— 211.— Notes,  211,  212. 

THE  JOUBNET  OF    ISRAEL    IN  THE  WILDEKNESS:   THEIR  ESTABIISHMENT  IN  CANAAN?    AND 
THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  ATTENDING  THESE  EVENTS. 

Joshua  xxiv.  2 — 13. — Reason  is  to  the  mind  what  the  eye  is  to  the  Iffidy,  and 
Revelation  is  to  reason  what  light  is  to  the  eye — the  one  is  the  organ — the  other 
the  medium — Revelation  necessary  to  eli>cidate  Nature  and  Providence — and  to 
develope  futurity — The  Subject  stated  in  its  extent,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  Scripture  history — Cliaracter  of  the  Israelites — They  murmur  for  water — 
Manna  and  quails  sent — a  fresh  supply  of  water — Two  events  distinguished — 
They  subdue  Amalek — The  Law  given — Contrast  between  Sinai  and  Calvary — 
The  Golden  Calf — The  spies  bring  an  evil  report  of  Canaan — A  general  enume- 
ration of  succeeding  events — and  tiie  death  of  Moses — a  tribute  to  his  memory — 
Joshua  succeeds  him,  and  the  situation  of  Israel  stated — They  pass  Jordan — The 
fall  of  Jericho — and  the  fulfilment  of  J(*hua's  curse — A  shower  of  stones,  and 
the  sun  and  monn  stand  still — Foreign  testimonies — Positive  evidence  from  the 
most  ancient  writers  to  the  history  at  large — from  Aristobulus,  the  Orphic  verses, 
Strabo,  Juvenal,  Diodorns  Siculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Calcidiua,  Hermippas,  and  the 
Poets  in  general — Testimony  of  Manetho  to  the  antiquity  of  these  events — Cir- 
cumstantial evidences — Publicity  of  the  Law — adherence  of  the  Jews  to  it — its 
perfection — impossibility  of  imposition — So  also  of  the  miracles  of  the  journey — 
Customs  of  the  Jews,  perpetuated  to  this  hour,  refer  to  these  events — Reason  for 
the  reservation  of  the  Canaanites — aspect  of  the  whole  to  the  Messiah — Objec- 
tions— that  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  was  immoral — that  it  was  cruel — that 
the  instruments  used  to  punish  these  nations  were  improper — refuted — Improve- 
ment— the  harmony  and  success  of  the  designs  of  God  contrasted  with  human 
fluctuations — he  presides  in  the  councils  of  princes — It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
gradual  development  of  his  plans — it  will  be  delightful  in  heaven  to  review  the 
whole. 

LECTURE  X. 

Page  213— 229.— Notes,  229—231. 

THE  GOTERNMENT  OF  THE   JEWS INCLUDING   THE  THEOCRACY    AND   MONARCHY,  TO    THE 

BUILDING  OF  Solomon's  temple:  with  a  confirmation  of  some  subordinate  facts. 

1  Sam.  viri.  6—10,  &  19,  20.  Acts  vii.  44—48.  Heb.  xi.  32— 34.— Revela- 
tion to  be  examined  with  reverence,  with  caution,  and  with  candour — Retrospec- 
tion— The  subject  stated — An  inquiry  into  the  rise  of  government — The  parental 
and  the  patriarchal — Nimrod — Origin  of  monp-rchy — Selection  of  Israel — The- 
ocracy— derivation  of  the  term — Threefold  relations  of  God  to  the  Hebrews — 
Distinction  of  the  terms,  statutes,  commandments,  judgments,  and  testimonies — 
Scripture  epithets  expressive  of  God's  choice  of  the  Jews — Appointment  of  their 
rulers — Samuel  and  his  sons — Expiration  of  the  Theocracy;  and  in  what  sense  1 
— Monarchy  of  the  Jews — The  change  of  government  displeasing  to  God — and 
why  1— Saul  anointed — his  alienation  from  God — David  brought  to  court — his 
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friendship  with  Jonathan— Saul  and  his  sons  slain— David's  lamentation— His 
succession,  Jiis  character,  and  his  trials— His  design  to  build  a  temple— The  mo- 
narchy traced  to  its  close — absorbed  in  the  spiritual  reign  of  Jesus— Solomon's 


by  the  story  of  Iphigenia — Samson's  foxes,  in  Ovid  s  Roman  leasts — Delilah  a 
treachery,  in  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Nisus — The  strength  and  valour  of 
Samson,  in  the  labours  of  Hercules— The  victory  of  David  over  the  Syrians,  by 
Nicholaus  Damascenus — The  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib's army,  by  Herodotus — The  translation  of  Elijah,  in  the  story  of  Phaeton 
— Jonah's  preservation  by  the  whale,  is  related  of  Hercules  by  Lycophron,  and 
by  ^neus  Gazeus — The  dearth  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  by  JMenander — and  the  fire 
from  Heaven  which  consumed  Elijali's  sacrifice,  by  Cyprian,  and  by  Julian — 
Conclusion — Christ  compared  with  Solomon. 

LECTURE  XI. 

Page  232— 248.— Notes,  249—251. 

THE  CAPTIVITIES  OF  ISRAEL  AND  OF  JTJDAH. 

2  Kings  XVII.  1 — 6.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14 — 21. — The  history  of  empires  is  the 
record  of  the  human  heart — The  Bible  makes  us  acquainted  with  men — Cautions 
arising  from  Solomon's  fall — Succession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  king- 
dom— The  captivity  of  Israel,  when?  and  by  whom  ] — Samaritans — Cause  of  the 
captivity — Menander's  testimony — Man's  abuses  of  power — Contrasted  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  Deity — Loss  of  the  ten  tribes — Inferences — The  Messiah  was 
the  great  object  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation — The  very  existence  of  the 
Jews  depended  upon  their  connexion  with  the  Saviour — The  captivity  of  Judah, 
when  1  and  by  whom  ]  Intermediate  events — The  reading  of  the  roll — Nebuchad- 
nezzar's first  vision  explained  by  Daniel — Total  ruin  of  Jerusalem — Description 
of  Babylon — Its  walls — The  bridge  and  banks  of  the  river — Canals — Palace, 
hanging-gardens,  and  temple — Nebuchadnezzar's  pride  and  fall ;  related  in  his 
decree — Obscurely  hinted  in  Abydenus — Confirmed  by  Herodotus — Asserted  by 
Josep^ius — Gathered  from  Ptolemy's  Canon — His  reign  and  works  mentioned  by 
Berosils,  Megasthenes,  Diodes,  and  Philostrates — Evil  Merodach,  succeeds  him 
— Then  Neriglasser — Then  Belshazzar — Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus — The  Jews 
restored — Improvement — The  facility  with  which  God  can  punish  nations — Ele- 
vation sometimes  bestowed  upon  the  worst  of  characters — The  power  of  the 
wicked  limited — War  a  dreadful  curse — Let  us  seek  a  better  world ! 

LECTURE  XII. 

Page  252— 269.— Notes,  269—273. 
the  ufe,  death,  resurkectioit,  and  ascensioit  of  jesus  christ,  proved  as  matters 

OF   FACT. 

Luke  ii.  1 — 7.  1  Cor,  xv.  3 — 8.  2  Pet.  i.  16. — Sublimity  allied  to  terror — 
God  alike  great  in  every  point  of  view — The  former  dispensation  has  yielded  to 
one  more  simple  and  more  spiritual — The  obscurity  of  antiquity  left  behind — 
The  subject  stated — It  relates  to  facts  transpiring  in  the  zenith  of  the  glory  of 
Rome — Expectations  of  the  world  at  this  period — Extract  from  Virgil's  Pollio — 
compared  with  Isaiah's  predictions — Tranquillity  of  all  nations — The  decree  of 
Augustus — Conjectures  respecting  this  tax,  and  its  extent — Inns  of  the  East — 
Poverty  of  the  Saviour's  birth — It  is  announced  to  the  shepherds — Journey  of  the 
Magi — who  they  were — the  star  which  conducted  them — their  country — Testi- 
monies of  Pliny  and  Chalcidius  to  this  circumstance — Cruelty  of  Herod — Evi- 
dence that  Christ  had  been  in  Egypt — Testimony  of  Josephus  respecting  him — 
Julian,  Porphyry,  and  Celsus  allow  his  works — His  death — Acts  of  Pilate — as- 
serted by  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian — Manner  of  it  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and 
by  Lucian — Miracles  attending  his  death — Darkness  supernatural — Testimony 
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of  Phlegon — of  Stiidas — and  the  remark  of  Dionj'siiis  the  Areopagite — Burial  of 
the  Saviour — Evulencps  of  the  resiirreclion — Plea  of  the  ^^uards  answered  in  se- 
ven different  ways — Ascension — Testimony  of  Pliny  to  the  early  worship  of 
Christ — General  evidences  of  Quadratus — Tertuilian,  and  Arnobius — Improve- 
ment— Revelation  resembles  the  guiding  Star — in  its  nature — in  its  source — in 
its  object — and  in  its  issue. 

LECTURE  XIII. 

Page  274— 292.— Notes,  292,  293. 

THE  CHAnACTEll  OF  THE  WRITERS  OF  THE  OLD  AND  HEW  TESTAMEHT8. 

1  John  i.  1 — 3.     Heb.  xi.  36 — 38. — Sensations  excited  in  heaven  and  upon 

earth,  by  the  Ascension — The  subject  statecj — The  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  really  written  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  consent  of  all  nations — They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  recorded — What  they  did 
not  see  they  derived  from  the  most  certain  evidences — Their  integrity — Their 
impartiality — Their  candour — Their  wisdom — Their  holiness — Their  lives  con- 
trasted with  those  of  their  opponents — Their  motives  disinterested — proved  by 
their  actions — and  by  their  preaching — Their  testimony  respecting  themselves — 
They  believed  what  they  taught — proved  by  their  sufferings — They  were  guided 
by  that  which  they  preached — proved  by  the  correspondence  of  their  lives — 
They  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  which  they  relate — They  would  not  de- 
ceive— proved  from  their  acknowledged  characters — and  from  their  criminality, 
supposing  it  possible — Their  views  stated,  and  their  prejudices — Their  appeals 
considered — The  concession  of  their  enemies — Improvement — The  allowances 
to  be  made  in  reading  the  scriptures — and  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  con- 
Bulted.  ♦ 

LECTURE  XIV. 

Page  294— 307.— Note,  307. 

THE  UNSEARCHABtE  GOD;  015,  AS  ATTEMPT  TO  PROTE  AN  ANALOGT  BETWEEN  THE  HE- 
LIGION  OF  NATURE  AND  THAT  OF  THE  BIBLE,  DT  SHOWING  THAT  THE  SAME  OBSCC- 
KITT  WHICH  OVERSHADOWS  REVELATION,  EaUALLT  OVERSPREADS  NATURE  AND  PROVI- 
DENCE. 

Job  XXXVI.  14. — Man,  a  needy  dependent  creature — in  his  infancy — his  child- 
hood— his  youth — his  manhood — his  death — Revelation  meets  him  on  the  terms 
of  his  nature — Magnitude,  beauty,  and  wisdom,- comparative  terms — Limitation 
of  human  powers — Created  minds  swallowed  up  in  the  Deity — The  subject 
stated — God  unsearchable  in  the  works  of  creation — Ignorance  of  man  in  early 
ages — Progress  of  Philosophy — Our  present  ignorance  of  the  planetary  system — 
Attempts  to  reach  the  poles  frustrated — Our  ignorance  of  the  minutiae  of  nature, 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame — God  unsearchable  in  providence — Its 
mysteries  relative  to  empires — The  assistance  of  Revelation — Its  perplexities  re- 
lative to  individuals — Partial  illumination  from  the  Bible — Our  ignorance  of  the 
invisible  worlds — These  were  once  unknown  altogether — Their  existence  is  now 
clearly  proved  in  the  Scriptures — Their  nature  in  general  is  ascertained — But 
few  particulars  respecting  them  have  transpired — God  unsearchable  in  the  word 
of  Revelation — Its  general  truths  exhibited — Its  promises — Concession  respect- 
ing its  difficulties:  but  in  this  very  point  consists  its  analogy  with  nature  and 
providence — These  all  are  but  partial  views  of  the  Deity — The  thunder  of  his 
power  is  inconceivable — Illustrations — Conclusion. 
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LECTURE  L 

Page  9— 25.— Notes,  25,  26. 

irtbodvctort the  nature  and  kind*  of  prophect. 

2  Pet.  i.  21.— Introductory  remarks— Apology  for  the  undertaking— State- 
ment of  the  plan  of  the  Lectures— Object  of  the  present  discourse — Prophecy  de- 
fined— The  methods  of  conveying  it  enumerated — by  dreams — by  visions — and 
the  distinction  between  these— the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  its  superiority — by 
an  audible  voice — by  Urim  and  Thummim — Paine's  objections  to  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy— stated  and  refuted — First,  because  musical  instruments  w^ere  employed — 
answered — Secondly,  because  Saul  was  among  the  prophets — answered — ^Thirdly, 
because  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets — answered — Fourthly,  because 
David  is  included  in  their  number — explained— Fifthly,  because  there  were 
greater  and  lesser  prophets — explained — The  absurdity  of  his  conclusion  from 
these  premises — and  the  general  weakness  of  bis  reasoning — detected  and  ex- 
posed— Conclusion. 

LECTURE  IL 

Page  27— 45.— Notes,  45—47. 

SCRIPTCKE  PROPHECY,  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  HEATHEN  ORACEES. 

2  Pet.  i.  21.— It  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  future  from  the  present— Illus- 
trations— Man's  power  progressive — The  perfection  of  the  Divine  plans — Every 
thing  that  is  excellent  has  its  counterfeit — applied  to  Scripture  Prophecy — Gene- 
ral outline  of  the  Lecture — The  nature  of  heathen  oracles — Question  respecting 
the  influence  of  demons — partly  admitted — ^First,  because  a  knowledge  more 
than  human  was  sometimes  displayed — examples — opinion  of  the  fathers — Se- 
condly, heathen  oracles  ceased  at  an  early  stage  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
— Most  of  them  were  the  productions  of  art  and  cunning — Their  number — The 
oracle  of  Delphos — of  Dodona — of  Trophonius — the  general  oracles — Distinc- 
tions between  the  best  and  wisest  of  them,  and  Scripture  Prophecy — in  the  man- 
ner of  their  delivery — the  time — the  place — Description  of  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius— the  ceremonies — the  matter — all  of  these  contrasted  with  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy— Conclusion  from  these  remarks — The  distance  between  the  prophecy  and 
the  event  predicted,  in  most  instances — That  the  prophecies  were  written  before 
the  events  which  they  profess  to  predict — instances — the  destruction  of  the  altar  of 
Bethel — ^the  fall  of  Jericho — prophecies  of  Daniel — assertion  of  Porphyry  refuted 
— that  tiie  prophecies  were  written  at  the  time  in  which  they  profess  themselves 
to  have  been  delivered — general  reflections — internal  evidence  from  the  prophe- 
cies themselves — the  improbability  of  imposition — Scripture  Prophecy  established 
— elucidates  the  doctrine  of  Providence — exhibits  the  connexion  of  the  Sacred 
Writings — furnishes  a  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  miracles — proves  the 
volume  inspired — application  of  the  whole. 

c 
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LECTURE  III. 

Page  48— 62.— Notes,  62—65. 

THE  PROPHECY  RELATING  TO  THE  ARABS. 

Gen.  XVI.  11 — 12. — The  Bible  contemplated — by  the  scholar — the  antiquarian 
— the  poet — the  speculatist — the  man  of  taste  and  of  feeling — the  lover  of  histo- 
ry— the  statesman — the  philosopher — the  admirers  of  the  marvellous — the  Chris- 
tian— and  tlieir  different  emotions — The  prophecy  of  Noah  respecting  his  sons — 
especially  Ham — Appeal  to  its  truth  in  the  slave  trade — Expostulation — The 
prophecy  concerning  the  Arabs — different  predictions  on  this  point — all  of  them 
assert  his  wild  independence — general  review  of  the  language  employed — his 
multitude — his  princes — his  character — reflections — exemplified — in  the  former 
periods  of  their  history — they  were  unsubdued  by  Sesostris  and  Cambyses — pro- 
jects of  Alexander  against  them  defeated  by  his  death — disappointment  of  Anti- 
gonus — vain  efforts  of  the  Romans — The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Arabs — Tliey  do  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Turks — 
Their  habits  of  life  are  unchanged — Their  character  is  unaltered — Testimony  of 
Sale  in  his  preliminary  discourse  to  the  Koran — Appeal  to  their  supply  of  the 
English  army  lately  in  Egypt — Remarks  on  the  skepticism  of  Gibbon — his  asser- 
tions relative  to  the  Arabs — confuted  by  himself — prophecy  supported  hy  present 
evidences — Improvement. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Page  66— 84.— Notes,  85—90. 

THE  PROPHECIES  O^DTING  JACOB. 

Gen.  XL.  9. — The  close  of  life  Impressive — the  duty  of  performing  the  last  of- 
fices of  friendship  to  the  dying,  and  the  dead — Different  feelings  of  different  cha- 
racters at  a  dying  moment — Reasons  for  these  opposite  feelings — Jacob's  hope — 
Prevailing  opinion  of  prescience  connected  with  death — illustrated  from  Homer 
— Socrates — Xenophon — Diodorus  Siculus — Shakspeare — remarks  upon  this  sin- 
gular circumstance — The  adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
by  Jacob — Accomplishment  of  his  predictions  respecting  them — explanation  of 
the  term,  "the  last  days" — Reuben — his  crime  and  punishment — Simeon  and 
Levi — their  offence,  and  malediction — Judah — predictions  respecting  him — terms 
Sceptre,  Lawgiver,  and  Shiloh,  explained — referred  to  the  Messiah — from  different 
readings  of  the  passage — from  the  application  of  the  Targums — from  the  absurdi- 
ties of  those  who  maintain  a  contrary  opinion — because,  in  respect  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  prophecy  has  been  exactly  fulfilled — the  remaining  part  of  the  predic- 
tion— Apostrophe — Zebulun — his  maritime  lot — Issachar — his  troublesome,  but 
pleasant  inheritance — Dan — respecting  his  right  of  judgment — his  subtlety — 
pause  of  the  patriarch — Gad — his  exposure  and  final  triumph' — Asher — the  fer- 
tility of  his  possession — Naphtali — criticism  on  the  passage — the  translation  of 
Bochart — the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  Calmet — the  last  preferred — fecundity  of 
this  tribe — Joseph — the  language  of  the  patriarch  paraphrased — Benjamin — his 
courage  and  ferocity — Conclusion  of  the  paternal  predictions — close  of  Jacob's 
life — his  death  desired. 


LECTURE  V. 
Page  91— 105.— Notes,  106—108. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  PROPHECIES  OF  BAIAAM. 

Numb,  xxiii.  7—10,  and  18— 24.— Characters  of  different  descriptions  trans- 
mitted to  us,  from  former  ages,  in  the  Bible,  and  wherefore  ]— Obscurity  of  Ba- 
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laam's  descent — his  country  described — Cultivation  of  astronomy  in  the  East — 
The  absurd  system  of  astrology  invented  by  cunning  to  impose  upon  superstition 
— Embraced  by  Balaam — his  renown  as  a  soothsayer — Danger  of  Moab  and  Mi- 
dian — Balak  sends  to  Balaam — liis  aft'eclation  of  mystery — falsehood  courts  con- 
cealment— God's  prohibition  is  signified  to  him  during  the  night — Balak's  embassy 
dismissed,  and  their  mutilated  message  to  the  king — Another  application  made 
to  Balaam — Avarice — Balaam  wavers — receives  permission  to  go — sets  out  on 
his  journey — is  withstood  by  the  way — is  reproved  by  the  ass  speaking — Remarks 
upon  this  singular  piece  of  history — it  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  heathen  wri- 
tings— He  is  reproved,  yet  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  course — Meeting  between 
him  and  the  King  of  Moab  passed  by — He  contemplates  Israel  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain — his  altars  and  superstitious  rites — God  meets  him — His  first  para- 
ble— includes  four  leading  points — The  security — The  separation — The  increase 
of  Israel — his  desire  of  a  personal  interest  in  their  privileges — illustrated  and  im- 
proved— His  second  parable — the  majesty  of  his  address  to  Balak — the  immuta- 
bility and  fidelity  of  God — contrasted  with  human  instability  and  falsehood — Ba- 
laam is  compelled  to  defeat  his  own  purposes — Pardon  promised  to  Israel — God's 
presence  with  them — including  vigilance — protection — direction — constant  sup- 
plies— accompanied  by  tokens  of  majesty — Balaam  refers  to  their  deliverance  in 
Egypt — declares  their  security — predicts  their  victories — contrast  of  these  repre- 
sentations with  their  present  debasement. 

LECTURE  VI. 

Page  109— 128.— Notes,  129—13-2. 

THE  PHOPHECIES  OF  BALAAM  CONTINUED  AND  CONCLUDED. 

Numb.  xxiv.  1 — 9,  and  15 — 24. — God's  sovereignty  in  his  choice  of  instru- 
ments— exemplified  in  his  distribution  of  the  gift  of  prophecy — Destructive  union 
of  talents  and  vice — hypocrisy  in  religion — abandoned  characters  have  subserved 
the  interests  of  the  church — the  ardour  of  worldly  men  forms  a  contrast  with  the 
indifference  of  professors — exemplification  of  all  these  things  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Balaam — His  third  parable — We  are  reluctant  to  believe  that 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  be  true — the  prosperity  of  Israel  was  unwelcome  to  his 
heart — His  singular  exordium  noticed,  explained,  and  improved — prosperity  of 
Israel  still  predicted  only  in  general  terms — his  language  applicable  to  the  church 
of  God  in  all  ages — their  lot  is  pleasant  and  desirable — tiiey  are  fruitful,  and 
their  verdure  is  perpetual — Increase — plenty — dignity — success — permanency 
— are  the  most  striking  features  in  this  prediction — the  prophet  pronounces  his 
own  doom — Balak's  patience  exhausted — and  his  indignation  against  Balaam  ex- 
cited— the  parables  become  more  distinct — The  term  "corners  of  Moab"  ex- 
amined— The  star  and  sceptre  applied  to  David — they  are  terms  implying  splen- 
dour and  power — Criticism  on  the  sentence,  "destroy  all  tlie  children  of  Sheth" 
— fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  David — It  belongs  more  remotely  to  the  Messiah 
— the  images  employed  correspond  with  the  metaphorical  representations  of  the 
Saviour — the  passage  is  applied  to  him  by  .Jewish  paraphrasts  and  Christian  fa- 
thers— many  predictions  wore  two  aspects — instances — In  those  days  clear  and 
decisive  revelations  of  the  Messiah  were  made — Applied — The  star — explains 
the  journey  of  the  wise  men — corresponds  with  the  names  and  titles  of  Jesus — 
accords  with  his  nature — and  with  his  offices — The  sceptre — is  an  emblem  of 
his  authority  and  power — of  his  majesty  and  dominion — remarks  preliminary  to 
the  closing  predictions  of  Balaam — respecting  Providence — res|)ecting  obscurity 
in  the  prophetic  writings — Balaam's  prophecies  in  relation  to  Amalek — to  the 
Kenites — to  Asher — to  Eber — to  Chittim — illustrated — Extract  from  Rollin — 
Balaam's  farewell — improvement  of  the  whole  Lecture,  and  especially  of  Balaam's 
character  and  ruin. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

Page  133— 151.— Notes,  151, 152. 
thb  prophecies  of  moses  aespecting  the  formeii,  anb  the  present  state,  07  thb 

JEWS. 

Deut.  XXVIII.  49 — 53,  and  64 — 68. — Different  periods  of  time  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  different  manifestations — Before  the  flood — longevity — from  Noah 
•to  Moses  the  communication  between  God  and  man  was  immediate — Afierwards, 
miracles — then,  prophecy — lastly,  a  Divine  Teacher — In  the  new  dispensation, 
miracles  and  prophecies  were  blended — then  arose  the  testimony  of  martyrs — 
Skepticism  demands  a  present  sign — this  Lecture  produces  a  standing  miracle — 
its  peculiar  interest — reasons  for  passing  by  some  prophecies  relative  to  the  Jews 

Plan  of  the  Discourse — The  desolation  of  the  Jews— threatened — the  reason 

of  the  malediction — the  direction  of  it  to  their  sufferings  under  the  Romans — 
the  agent  in  these  dreadful  scenes — the  formidable  instruments — they  were  re- 
mote in  point  of  situation — remarks  on  the  term  "  ends  of  the  earth  " — they  are 
compared  to  the  eagle — the  Roman  standard — their  language  not  known — in- 
ference in  favour  of  the  inspiration  of  the  passage — of  fierce  countenance — the 
lanfTuage  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus — their  vindictive  character — the  destruction 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth — the  horrors  of  war — and  of  famine — horrible  relation 
of  Josephus — The  dispersion  of  ihe  Jews — established — compelled  to  idolatry-- 
persecutions — testimony  of  Gibbon — of  Hume — their  oppressions — in  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  Bohemia,  and  England — especially  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries — and  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  the  First — John— Henry  the  Third — and 
Edward  the  First — the  torments  of  Divine  indignation — the  testimony  of  Josephus 
to  the  numbers  that  perished — The  contempt  in  which  the  Jewish  nation  are  at 
present  held — they  were  carried  to  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction— and  sold  as  slaves — or  perished 'with  want — their  present  population 
among  different  empires — Excellent  observations  of  Bishop  Newton — Anticipa- 
tion of  their  future  recovery,  and  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles. 

LECTURE  VIII. 

Paok  153— 173.— Notes,  173,  174. 

prophecies  respecting  babylon,  tyre,  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  egypt. 

Isaiah  xm.  19—22.  Ezek.  xxvj.  3—6.  Ezek.  xxix.  14,  15.— Valuable  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  literature  to  support  Revelation — apology  for  the  humble  un- 
dertaking of  this  volume — an  attempt  at  imposition  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments imagined — the  probability  that  a  different  plan  would  have  been  pursued: 
and  the  impracticability  of  that  which  has  been  actually  adopted  in  the  sacred 
writings,  upon  such  a  supposition — The  same  reasoning  applied  to  prophecy — 
Plan  of  the  Lecture — Prophecies  respecting  Babylon — Its  glory  at  the  time  when 
Isaiah  wrote — beautiful  personifications  respecting  the  fall  of  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon— The  instruments  by  which  its  ruin  was  to  be  effected  were  foretold — Cyrus 
— an  army  of  allied  Medes  and  Persians — The  time  was  determined — The  man- 
ner of  taking  the  city  predicted — with  the  consequences  of  this  great  event — 
its  utter  desolation — the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  was  effected — confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  successive  historians — Prophecies  respecting  Tyre — preliminary 
remarks  on  its  situation  and  antiquity — Tyre,  insular  and  continental,  distin- 
guished— Its  situation  favourable  to  commerce — the  predictions  relate  to  two 
different  sieges — It  was  clearly  foretold  by  whom  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
it  should  be  executed — the  manner  of  the  siege  was  described — Its  effects  upon 
the  inhabitants  shown — a  partial  revival  predicted — Its  total  ruin  crowns  the 
whole  prophecy — Its  present  appearances  gathered  from  Shawe,  Maundrel,  and 
modern  travellers — Prophecies  respecting  Egypt — Review  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  prediction — her  inhabitants  were  to  be  vanquished  and  dispersed — It  was 
to  b«  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar — a  specific  date  was  named  for  its  depression 
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— it  was  never  to  recover  its  former  greatness — at  the  time  ef  this  prediction 
such  a  catastrophe  was  improbable — it  did  not  even  appear  possible — to  the  ex- 
tent foretold — yet  it  has  been  completely  accomplished — Its  humiliation  was 
gradual — effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar — Cambyses — Alexander — Rome — the  Sa- 
racens— and  the  Turks — Its  present  state — Testimonies  of  Pocockc — Thavenot 
— and  Bruce — The  French  and  English  armies  visit  it  without  raising  the  cha- 
racter, or  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians — It  is  what  the  prophet  pre- 
dicted it  should  be — A  general  objection  of  Skepticism  answered,  and  the  subject 
improved. 

LECTURE  IX. 

Page  175—186. 

prophecies  respecting  the  messiah. 

John  i.  45. — Prophecy  and  Providence  have  an  unbroken  connexion  with  the 
grand  scheme  of  Human  Redemption — tiie  harmony  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
former  dispensation  with  Christianity — The  predictions  of  the  Law  respecting 
the  Messiah — The  First  Promise — The  fall  of  man,  a  statement  of  facts — an  im- 
portant doctrine — evidences  of  this  produced — The  Promise  to  Abraham — the  Pre- 
dictions of  Jacob  and  of  Balaam — Notice  of  a  promise  which  has  by  some  been 
considered  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  Messiah — no  stress  laid  upon  it — and  why? 
— The  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  another  Legislator — tried  and  established 
— the  book  of  Job — and  his  testimony  to  the  Redeemer,  lightly  touched — The 
Types  of  the  Law — The  offering  of  Abel — The  translation  of  Enoch,  and  his  pro- 
phecy— Noah's  ark — Jacob's  ladder — Israel's  slavery  and  deliverance  in  Egypt — 
Atonements — and  ablutions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation — especially  the  Passover 
— the  brazen  serpent — the  priesthood — and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  ce- 
remonial Law — the  more  extended  evidence  of  the  prophets  glanced  at,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  succeeding  lectures — weight  of  the  conviction  of  the  disciples,  and  it 
is  a  conviction  mingled  with  joy,  worthy  our  imitation. 

LECTURE  X. 

Page  187— 198. 

PROPHECIES  RESPECTING  THE  XESSIAH  CONTINUED. 

Luke  iv.  44. — Old  Testament  saints  had  enlarged  views  of  the  Messiah — our 
superior  advantages  have  made  us  less  anxious  to  obtain  information,  than  those 
who  saw  the  day  of  Jesus  afar  off — we  follow,  in  these  lectures,  the  leadings  of 
tile  Bible — and  shall  attempt  gradually  to  unfold  his  character  in  tiie  prophecies 
— reference  to  the  last  lecture — establishment  of  one  leading  position  in  the  pre- 
sent— examination  of  some  general  prophecies  relative  to  the  names  and  offices 
of  the  Messiah — his  names  and  titles — Metaphorical  predictions  admit  of  poetical 
embellishment — remarks  on  eastern  composition — the  Messiah  predicted  under 
the  images — Licrht — Sun — Morning  Star — Day-spring — the  Branch — Plant  of  re- 
nown— Vine — Tree  of  Life — a  Covert — the  Shadow  of  a  great  Rock — an  Ensign 
— a  Foundation — a  corner  stone — a  cluster  of  the  Metaphors  in  Hosea — Titles  of 
Dignity — the  Ancient  of  Days — the  Mighty  God — Jehovah — Emanuel — Names 
of  Humiliation — a  Child — a  Servant — such  apparent  incongruity  incompatible  with 
imposition — reconciled  in  the  nature  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ — offices  of  the  Mes- 
siah predicted  by  his  names — Jesus,  a  Saviour — Christ,  the  anointed — ancient 
custom  of  anointing,  with  oil — to  the  prophetic,  the  priestly,  and  the  Royal  Digni- 
ty— the  last  retained  in  modern  times — some  explicit  predictions  on  this  point — he 
was  to  be  a  king — a  Priest — reference  to  Melchisedec — a  Prophet,  or  Teacher-— 
appeal  to  the  Cliaracter  of  Jesus  on  these  points — Conclusion. 
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LECTURE  XL 

Page  199— 211.— Notes,  211—213. 

PBOPHECIES  RESPECTING  THE  MESSIAH  CONTINUED. 

1  Pet.  1. 10 — 12. — Perfection  of  the  divine  character — Harmony  of  his  attributes 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption — Ascriptions  of  praise  and  gratitude  due  to  the  Mes- 
siah— His  titles,  not  dictated  by  adulation,  but  descriptive  of  his  character — Prophe- 
cies relative  to  him,  more  explicit  in  their  nature,  produced — His  birth — Great  con- 
vulsions were  to  prepare  the  way  before  him — prophecy  of  Haggai — how  accom- 
plished— Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusalem — universal  expectation  of  him — his  sud- 
den appearance — prophecy  of  Malachi — A  Forerunner  was  predicted — his  charac- 
ter and  ministry — he  was  to  be  a  prophet — John  the  Baptist — Malachi  calls  him 
Elijah — he  was  to  be  a  pioneer  and  herald — Isaiah's  prophecy — allusion  to  an- 
cient customs — Examination  of  the  parts  of  this  sublime  prediction — The  man  is 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTORY— THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  DIVINE  REVELATION, 


JOB  XI.  7 — 9. 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  per- 
fection? It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst 
thou  know  ?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the 
sea! 

To  enlarge  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  and  to  increase  the  sum  of 
happiness  in  the  present  world,  is  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  friend  of  human  nature;  and  the  effort,  even  should  it  fail, 
deserves  the  approbation  and  the  applause  of  wise  and  good  men; 
but  to  provide  consolation  against  the  severest  moments  of  trial,  to 
disperse  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  and  to  conduct  the  immortal  spirit  safe  to  the  throne  of  the 
invisible  God,  is  a  purpose  far  more  sublime,  and  an  exertion  of 
still  greater  utility.  To  shed  lustre  over  a  few  years,  or  to  live  in 
remembrance  a  century  or  two,  and  then  to  be  forgotten,  is  com- 
paratively of  small  importance:  yet  for  this  the  scholar  labours,  and 
the  hero  endures  hardship — this  is  the  summit  of  human  ambition, 
and  the  boundary  of  its  most  sanguine  expectations.  To  shine  on 
the  roll  of  science,  to  pluck  honours  which  fade  like  the  flower  of 
the  field  while  you  gather  them,  or  to  sparkle  among  the  favourites 
of  fortune,  is  of  little  avail  to  man  who  must  soon  resign  to  the 
merciless  grasp  of  death  even  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  were  it 
committed  to  his  possession.  Yet  these  things  are  sought  amid  re- 
peated disappointments;  and  the  golden  bait  is  received  with  ift- 
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creased  avidity,  although  barbed  with  anguish  and  sorrow.  But 
who  regards  the  silent  finger  of  religion  pointing  to  an  inheritance 
above  the  stars,  promising  splendours  which  shall  never  expire  and, 
waiting  to  crown  the  man,  who  obeys  her  gracious  admonitions, 
with  honour,  glory,  and  immortality? 

When  I  remember  the  occasion  on  which  I  stand  before  this  large 
assembly,  and  the  awful  engagement  which  at  the  solicitation  of 
many  among  you,  I  have  undertaken — I  shrink  from  my  subject, 
and  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it  with  ''  fear  and  trembling."  To 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  to  enter  the  list  against  winning  and 
attractive  fashion,  is  a  bold  and  daring  effort.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  this  is  a  day  of  prevailing  infidelity;  and  surely  it  will  also  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  the  dut}^  of  every  man,  who  sustains  the  sacred 
office  of  a  Christian  minister,  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  to  "  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him."  On  this  principle  the  lecturer  presumes  to  offer 
his  mite  to  the  Lord  of  the  Treasury  towards  the  support  of  this 
great  and  common  cause.  It  may  be  asked,  why  hoary  age  should 
not  rather  enter  upon  this  arduous  work?  Would  to  God  that  more 
efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  able  and  faithful  ministers,  equally 
venerable  for  years  and  for  literature,  against  the  common  enemy! 
Those,  however,  who  imagine  that  age  should  exclusively  wield 
the  "  two-edged  sword  "  against  scepticism,  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  opposite  cause  is  not  supported  altogether,  or  for  the 
most  part,  by  years,  experience,  and  learning.  No,  these  are  far 
from  being  exclusively  our  opponents.  The  young,  the  inexpe- 
rienced, and  the  illiterate,  have  united  with  the  sage  and  the  philo- 
sopher, against  the  claims  and  the  obligations  of  revelation.  While 
even  school-boys  daringly  renounce  a  system  which  they  have  not 
examined,  which  they  cannot,  alas!  appreciate,  and  embrace  one 
which  they  do  not  understand,  may  it  not  be  permitted  to  a  young 
man  to  say  something  in  favour  of  a  volume,  which,  if  he  should 
not  succeed  in  defending  it,  he  can  truly  say  he  admires  and  loves? 
Let  the  wise  and  the  learned  rouse  to  action,  and  produce  their 
"  strong  reasons." — I  shall  be  among  the  first  to  sit  at  their  feet: 
but  upon  persons  of  my  own  age,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  peculiar  claim; 
I  trust  that  they  will  hear  me  with  candour  and  respect;  and  for 
them  principally  I  have  suffered  this  engagement  to  be  announced  to 
the  public.  Let  youth  be  opposed  to  youth,  age  to  age,  talent  to  ta- 
lent. Let  the  enemies  of  revelation  know,  that  we  can  ascend  to 
their  eminence,  or  sink  to  their  level.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  some 
are  growing  up  to  support  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  while  others 
finish  their  course,  and  are  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  so  many  have  undertaken  this  cause,  and 
acquitted  themselves  so  ably,  that  neither  any  thing  new  can  be  ad- 
vanced, nor  is  it  indeed  necessary.  It  is  readily  granted,  that  I  am 
to  tread  in  a  beaten  track;  but  while  scepticism  continues  to  press 
upon  us  old  objections  in  new  forms,  we  must  follow  their  example 
in  refuting  those  objections:  and  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was  to 
oppose  the  standard  of  truth  to  that  of  error,  so  long  as  our  adver- 
saries determine  to  keep  the  field,  and  to  maintain  the  combat.  So 
far  from  flattering  myself  that  I  am  striking  out  a  new  path,  I  shall 
professedly  set  before  you,  from  time  to  time,  such  arguments  and 
testimonies  as  I  am  able  to  collect  from  others;  and  shall  freely  use 
every  author  that  may  be  serviceable  to  the  cause  which  I  attempt 
to  defend.  And  if  I  shall  be  able  to  set  an  old  argument  in  a  new 
light,  or  even  to  bring  one  to  remembrance  only,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied to  be  regarded  a  compiler  of  evidences,  rather  than  a  creator  of 
them;  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  labour,  nor  will  you  re- 
gret your  attendance.  When,  however,  I  recollect,  that  we  all 
gather  our  stores  of  knowledge  from  the  writings  or  conversation 
of  others;  that  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  wisest  of  men 
could  furnish  him  with  comparatively  little  intelligence,  were  it 
never  permitted  to  advance  beyond  its  own  immediate  sphere;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  I  remember  that  every 
man  has  his  own  train  of  thinking,  and  a  mode  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  I  flatter  myself  that  all  which  shall  be  said,  will  not 
be  borrowed,  if  all  is  not  exclusively  my  own;  and  that  something 
may  be  advanced  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  which,  if  it  should 
not  surprise  by  its  novelty,  may  be  candidly  received  for  its  just- 
ness, and  attract  by  its  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  a  few  words,  to  state  the  immediate  purpose 
of  these  lectures,  and  the  object  of  the  plan  which  I  am  about  to 
suggest:  it  is  simply  to  meet  scepticism  on  its  own  ground  in  rela- 
tion to  first  principles.  Is  it  asserted  that  the  facts  recorded  in  this 
volume  have  no  evidence?  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  they 
are  furnished  with  all  the  evidence  which  events  so  remote  can 
have,  and  which  Reason  ought  to  require  of  Time.  Is  it  said  that 
Christianity  is  a  modern  invention?  On  the  contrary,  if  our  pur- 
pose be  established,  it  will  appear  as  old  as  the  creation.  Is  the 
authority  of  the  scriptures  questioned?  We  will  produce  other 
testimonies.  Is  its  history  condemned  as  absurd?  We  shall  at- 
tempt to  show  that  it  is  perfectly  rational;  and  that  all  evidences 
weighed,  and  all  circumstances  considered,  it  is  clear  that  events 
could  not  have  taken  place  otherwise  than  as  they  are  recorded. 
Is  it  objected,  that  it  claims  support  from  miracles?     It  will  follow 
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from  our  representations,  if  they  are  made  with  the  strength  and 
clearness  which  we  desire,  that  such  a  book,  so  written,  and  so 
supported,  could  it  be  proved  to  be  false,  would  be  of  itself  a  great- 
er miracle  than  any  which  appears  upon  its  pages.  The  facts 
which  it  records,  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  examination  in  the 
present  course  of  lectures;  and  these  will  be  considered  in  connex- 
ion with  their  history,  and  confirmed  by  foreign  and  ancient  tes- 
timony, under  the  following  arrangement: — 

1.  The  present  Lecture,  which  is  merely  introductory,  will  be 
an  attempt  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  divine  Revelation: 

2.  The  Creation:  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  it  is  the  only  rational 
one  which  we  have  received:  * 

3.  The  Deluge: 

4.  The  destruction  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  language,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people,  and  the  origin  of  nations: 

5.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha: 

6.  The  history  of  Joseph;  which  will  bring  us  to  the  close  of 
Genesis: 

7.  Intermediate  Lecture:  a  scriptural  representation  of  the  nature 
and  destination  of  man: 

8.  The  slavery  and  deliverance  of  Israel  in  Egypt: 

9.  The  journey  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  their  establish- 
ment in  Canaan;  and  the  circumstances  attending  these  events: 

10.  The  government  of  the  Jews:  including  the  theocracy  and 
monarchy,  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple;  with  a  confirma- 
tion of  some  subordinate  facts  recorded  in  the  scriptures: 

11.  The  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah: 

12.  The  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
proved  as  matters  of  fact: 

13.  The  character  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament: 

14.  Concluding  Lecture — the  unsearchable  God;  or,  an  attempt 
to  prove  an  analogy  between  the  religion  of  nature  and  that  of  the 
Bible,  by  showing  that  the  same  obscurity  which  overshadows  reve- 
lation, equally  overspreads  nature  and  providence. 

The  present  subject  of  discussion  is, 

THE  NECESSITY  OP  A  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

A  fair  trial  of  the  powers  of  human  reason  was  made  during  that 
long  and  dreary  period  in  which  the  scriptures  were  confined  with- 
in the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  world  at  large  was  left  in  the  un- 
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molested  exercise  of  all  the  means  furnished  by  nature  and  philo- 
sophy, to  conduct  the  mind  to  God.  To  that  period  we  shall, 
therefore,  recur;  and  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  most  enlightened  among  the  heathens,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Deity,  the  relation  which  he  bears  to  us,  the 
obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  to  him,  the  consequences  of 
death,  the  secrets  of  futurity,  and  all  those  things  which  are  so  in- 
teresting to  man,  as  an  immortal  being.  It  is  fair  to  judge  of  the 
powers  of  nature  and  of  reason,  from  the  effects  produced  by  their 
agency,  when  they  were  left  altogether  to  themselves.  It  is  unfair 
in  the  advocates  of  scepticism  to  avail  themselves  of  the  superior 
intelligence  afforded  by  revelation,  and  to  use  this  knowledge 
against  the  volume  from  which  they  derived  it.  It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision,  what  discoveries  the 
unassisted  light  of  reason  is  capable  of  making,  while  it  is  aided, 
and  indeed  absorbed,  by  the  superior  illumination  of  revealed  reli- 
gion; it  must  therefore  be  admitted,  that  a  fair  and  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  its  powers,  can  only  be  made  by  looking  at  it  as  it  really 
appeared  when  it  was  seen  alone.  We  ask  with  confidence,  whe- 
ther at  that  period  of  the  world,  when  science  unveiled  all  her 
splendours,  and  irradiated  the  discovered  globe  from  pole  to  pole; 
when  Philosophy  sat  upon  her  throne  enjoying  the  zenith  of  her 
power;  and  when  Reason  had  attained  the  meridian  of  her  glory; 
a  system  more  honourable  to  God,  more  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
the  felicity  of  man,  and  more  productive  of  moral  excellence,  than 
that  which  is  suggested  in  the  scriptures,  was  produced?  We  defy 
scepticism  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Did  the  mild  philosophy 
of  Socrates  and  of  Plato;  did  the  elegant  mind  of  Cicero;  did  all 
the  heathen  philosophers  in  their  combined  exertions,  ever  produce 
such  affecting  elucidations  of  divine  goodness,  such  consoling  de- 
monstrations of  divine  mercy,  such  delightful  discoveries  of  life  and 
immortality?  They  never  did.  And  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  to 
you  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  from  the  state  of  the  world, 
at  that  very  period  when  these  eminent  persons  flourished.  We 
shall  not  cause  to  pass  before  you,  rude  and  barbarous  nations;  but 
we  shall  bring  to  the  test,  scientific  Greece,  learned  and  polite 
Athens,  polished,  proud,  imperial  Rome.  We  solicit  your  attention 
to— 

I.  Their  superstitions  and  rites  of  worship: 
II.  Their  civil  institutions  and  their  defective  morals: 
III.  Their  uncertain  conjectures  in  relation  to  futurity. 
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I.  Their  superstitions  and  rites  of  worship.     And  in  con- 
templating the  state  of  religion  during  the  boasted  reign  of  Reason 
and  Philosophy,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  their  ignorance  of — 
1.  The  nature  and  the  attributes  of  God.     When  man  was 
left  to  wander  over  this  wide  globe  without  one  cheering  ray  to 
guide  his  feet,  the  light  of  nature  excepted,  the  progression  of  erro- 
neous conclusions  founded  upon  one  false  principle  was  rapid  and 
extensive.     He  beheld  this  fair  world  covered  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  his  existence,  and  to  his  enjoyments.     Spring  enchant- 
ed all  his  senses:  a  summer's  sun  poured  his  glories  around  him: 
autumn  furnished  his  table;  and  experience  taught  him  to  secure  her 
bounty  in  his  rude  habitation,  while  the  blasts  of  winter  howled 
round  his  dwelling,  and  spread  desolation  over  the  plains.     He 
perceived  that  these  seasons  regularly  returned,  and  that  they  de- 
parted in  their  order.     He  concluded  that  they  had  their  appoint- 
ed periods;  and  this  suggested  to  him  the  conviction  of  a  supreme 
overruling  Intelligence.     In  every  nation,  and  in  every  age,  the 
conception  of  the  being  of  a  God,  presented  itself  to  the  human 
mind;  and  an  atheist  was  a  monster  even  in  the  days  of  heathenism. 
He  had  no  clear  conception,  however,  of  spirit  distinct  from  mat- 
ter; and  therefore  conjectured  that  this  God  might  be  visible.    Here 
COMMENCED  HIS  ERRORS.     He  lookcd  around  fn  search  of  this  great 
first  cause.     He  beheld  the  sun  as  he  performed  his  apparent  jour- 
ney round  the  globe.     When  his  beams  were  tempered  with  gen- 
tleness, it  was  spring:  when  they  poured  their  most  fervid  radiance 
upon  the  earth,  it  was  summer:  their  continued  vivification  pro- 
duced the  maturity  of  autumn;  and  their  total  absence,  or  partial 
influence,  the  storms  and  the  gloom  of  winter.     But,  when  he  re- 
appeared, the  snow  dissolved,  rivers  flowed  afresh,  and  the  face  of 
nature  was  renewed.     Of  all  the  objects  around  him,  which  could 
be  so  likely  to  be  the  God  of  nature?  or,  in  the  eye  of  philosophy 
itself,  what  presented  so  perfect  a  resemblance  of  the  Deity?     The 
Persian  raised  him  an  altar,  and  bowed  with  fervour  before  his 
shrine. 

But  the  sun  was  not  the  only  benefactor  of  man.  Night  spread 
her  mantle  over  him,  and  he  sought  repose.  The  moon  lighted 
him  from  his  labour,  and  diffused  a  silvery,  partial  illumination 
upon  the  face  of  creation,  which  before  her  rising  was  enveloped 
in  perfect  obscurity.  In  her  appearance  she  resembled  the  ruler 
of  the  day;  and  the  conclusion  was  irresistible,  that  she  ought  to 
divide  with  him  the  honours  of  worship.  Thus,  while  the  sun 
scorched  the  head  of  the  adoring  Persian,  the  worshippers  of  the 
moon  rent  the  air  with  shouting,  «  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
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sians."  Still  but  two  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  were  considered.  The 
smaller  appearances  of  light,  kindled  in  the  skies,  during  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  were  deemed  of  the  same  nature  and  supposed  to  an- 
swer the  same  purposes,  with  the  larger;  and  it  was  at  length  in- 
ferred that  they  also  should  be  remembered  as  objects  of  adoration; 
although  possibly  subordinately  to  the  others,  as  they  were  inferior 
in  glory.     Hence  sprang  polytheism. 

The  arts  and  sciences  in  the  mean  time  advanced;  and  while  they 
were  erecting  for  themselves  splendid  habitations,  they  thought 
that  their  deities  ought  to  derive  some  honour  from  the  enlargement 
of  useful  knowledge.  Temples  arose,  and  altars  were  elevated. 
There  the  worshipper  adored  his  supposed  deity  with  greater  con- 
venience. A  resemblance  of  his  God  occurred  to  his  mind,  as  de- 
sirable. The  idea  was  eagerly  adopted.  On  some  altars  the  fire 
flamed,  as  the  purest  emblem  of  the  sun.  Others  copied  the  figure 
of  the  waxing  moon,  and  described  a  crescent.  Others  adored  the 
resemblance  of  a  star.*  But  the  Egyptian,  ever  ready  in  symbols, 
considered  the  qualities  of  his  deities;  and  whether  they  were 
energy  or  fervour  as  in  the  sun,  or  gentleness  and  softness  as  in  the 
moon,  he  represented  them  by  the  unbending  strength  of  manhood, 
or  the  mild,  dignified  chastity  of  the  woman.  When  the  mind  had 
once  seized  the  couAerpart  of  its  imaginary  god  in  nature,  there 
quickly  sprang  up  an  Apollo,  and  a  Hercules,  and  a  Diana.     Here 

AROSE  image  worship. 

Nor  did  human  infatuation  end  here.  Every  object  around  them 
was  deified.  The  heavens,  the  air,  the  sea,  the  very  earth,  were 
adored  under  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Cybele. 
The  catalogue  was  swelled  to  infinity !  Their  fellow  men  whom 
they  either  feared  or  loved,  were  exalted  to  heavenly  dominion. 
A  conqueror  deluged  the  world  in  blood.  Desolation  attended  his 
footsteps.  The  wreath  with  which  he  bound  his  forehead  was  nur- 
tured in  the  field  of  slaughter,  and  washed  in  the  tears  of  widows 
and  orphans.  Sighs  filled  the  floatings  of  his  banner;  and  he  drove 
his  chariot  with  frozen  insensibility  over  the  slain  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle.  He  was  a  curse  to  the  earth,  and  execrated  by  the  na- 
tions. He  enlarged  indeed  the  limits  of  his  empire;  but  every  inch 
of  ground  added  to  his  own  dominions,  was  an  encroachment  upon 
those  of  his  neighbours,  and  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart's  blood  of  his  contemporaries.  After  his  death,  dazzled  by 
his  exploits,  his  infatuated  subjects  paid  him  divine  honours,  and 
placed  him  among  their  worthless  deities.     One  man  taught  his 

•  Acts  vii.  43. 
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countrymen  to  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  after  it  had  been  broken 
up,  and  thus  to  cause  "the  little  one  to  become  a  thousand:"  and  he 
was  worshipped  as  presiding  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Another 
availed  himself  of  the  cloudless  atmosphere  of  Babylon,  and  ascend- 
ing a  lofty  tower,  made  early  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies: 
he  was  adored  as  the  king  of  heaven.  A  third,  by  dint  of  attention, 
foretold  the  return  of  periodical  winds;  and  he  was  worshipped  as 
having  charge  of  the  storms,  under  the  name  of  ^olus.  A  fourth 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  in  a  frail  bark  committed  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Both  the  hero  and  his  ship  were 
instantly  translated  to  the  skies;  and  at  this  hour  a  constellation  in 
the  heavens  bears  their  name,  and  keeps  the  daring  enterprise  in 
remembrance.  While  a  fifth,  discovering  medicinal  virtues  in 
plants,  and  applying  them  with  success  in  certain  cases,  became  the 
god  of  medicine,  was  said  to  unpeople  the  grave,  and  was  adored 
under  the  name  of  Esculapius.*  To  pursue  the  subject,  would  be 
useless  and  wearisome:  every  part  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air, 
the  sea,  and  the  supposed  infernal  world,  was  crowded  with  deities; 
and  every  succeeding  tyrant,  as  the  first  act  of  his  reign,  gave  his 
merciless  predecessor  a  place  among  the  gods. 

While  they  all  professedly  admitted  that  there  was  one  supreme 
being  who  presided  over  their  multiplied  divinities,  and  held  them 
all  in  subjection,  they  perpetually  disagreed  on  the  point  to  whom 
this  honour  belonged;  and  the  supreme  deity  of  one  country,  held 
only  a  subordinate  place  in  another. 

Respecting  the  attributes  of  the  objects  of  their  worship,  they 
discovered  unequalled  ignorance  and  impiety.  We  are  compelled 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  principles  and  operations  of  these  pretended 
deities;  for  the  tale  is  too  gross  to  recite  in  the  ear  of  modesty;  and 
the  picture  could  not  meet  the  eye  without  calling  up  a  blush  of 
shame,  sorrow,  and  indignation,  on  the  cheek  of  innocence.  Who 
must  not  shudder  with  horror  when  he  reads,  that  these  sons  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  ascribed  to  the  holy  and  invisible  God,  un- 
cleanness,  and  every  detestable  vicePt  We  will  pass  on  from  the 
nature  and  number  of  their  deities,  to  consider, — 

2.  Their  worship  of  God.  Their  religious  adoration,  so  called, 
was  such  as  would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  house  of  a  har- 
lot, than  to  the  temple  of  God.  Lasciviousness  was  sanctioned,  en- 
couraged, and  practised,  under  the  holy  and  venerable  name  of 

*  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

f  The  gross  impurity  to  which  this  paragraph  alludes,  was  principally  ascribed  in 
the  mythology  of  the  heathens  to  Jupiter,  tlieir  supreme  deity. 
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religion.  The  more  infamous  the  rites,  the  more  acceptable  were 
they  supposed  to  be  to  the  Deity.  The  apostle  Paul  has  delineated 
in  strong  colours,  the  affecting  depravity  of  that  dreary  and  com- 
fortless period. 

"  Because  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations;  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools;  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorrupti- 
ble God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Wherefore  God  also 
gave  them  up  to  uncleanness. — Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Crea- 
tor, who  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  For  this  cause  God  gave  them 
up  unto  vile  affections " 

The  whole  of  this  awful  and  well-founded  accusation,  which  con- 
tains in  it  things  not  to  be  so  much  as  named  among  us,  is  given  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  from  the  twentj'-first 
verse  to  the  end.  And  he  who  has  read  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  or 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times,  cannot  dispute 
for  a  moment  the  fidelity  of  the  apostle's  testimony. 

It  is  the  first  principle  of  our  nature  to  believe  the  existence  of 
a  God;  and  the  first  dictates  of  our  reason,  that,  admitting  this  ex- 
istence, we  are  bound  to  serve  him,  to  obey  him,  and  to  sacrifice 
whatever  we  hold  most  dear  to  his  demand.  This  is  the  dictate  of 
reason,  assisted  or  unassisted  by  the  light  of  revelation.  The  Bible 
has  directed  this  conviction  to  a  proper  object,  and  has  specified 
the  sacrifice  which  we  should  make,  and  the  offering  which  duty 
requires  us  to  present,  when  it  says,  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service." 
When  "darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people," 
the  self-same  principles  were  held:  but  alas!  they  were  not  directed 
to  a  right  object!  It  is  affecting  to  see  the  wretched  and  ignorant 
sons  of  men  obeying  the  dictates  of  reason  on  this  point,  and,  con- 
vinced that  sacrifices  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  Deity,  concluding 
that  he  was  "  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves,"  and  form- 
ing a  false  estimate  of  his  character  and  perfections,  offering  all  that 
was  most  precious  to  them,  to  the  extinction  of  parental  feeling, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  voice  of  humanity.  See  yonder  Druid, 
with  fierceness  glaring  in  his  eyes,  and  the  consecrated  branch  in 
his  hand,  polluting  thy  soil,  0  Britain!  with  the  ashes  of  hundreds 
of  victims  consumed  in  an  enormous  image!  But  soft — we  pro- 
mised to  produce  examples  onlv  from  polished  nations,  and  from 

Vol.  I.  6 
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empires  at  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  And  we  shall  not  have  read 
far  in  the  pages  which  record  the  brightest  splendours  of  antiquity, 
before  we  find  the  "pitiful  women"  offering  her  first-born  for  her 
'•'transgression,  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul,"  the 
mother  "forgetting  her  sucking  child,"  and  "ceasing  to  have  com- 
passion upon  the  son  of  her  womb."  My  heart  fails  me,  and  the 
blood  curdles  in  my  veins  with  horror,  when  I  recollect  that  it  was 
a  custom  common  among  the  Carthaginians  to  sacrifice  children  to 
Saturn.  The  statue  of  that  idol  was  of  brass,  and  formed  with  ex- 
tended arms;  but  so  constructed,  as  to  suffer  whatever  was  placed 
upon  them,  to  fall  into  a  fierce  fire,  flaming  in  a  furnace  at  the  foot 
of  the  image.  The  trembling  parent  j^pproached  with  a  countenance 
of  ease  which  ill  concealed  the  anguish  of  the  heart,  and  presented 
his  child.  The  distracted  mother  imprinted,  with  a  parched  lip,  a 
last  kiss  upon  the  blooming  cheek  of  her  smiling  infant.  The  fe- 
rocious priest,  clothed  in  scarlet,  received  the  unconscious  babe 
from  the  maternal  embrace;  and  placing  it  on  the  arms  of  this  in- 
fernal image,  it  fell  into  the  fire.  At  that  instant  the  drums  were 
beat,  and  the  air  rang  with  acclamations  from  the  surrounding  mul- 
titude, to  cover  the  agony  of  the  bereaved  parents,  and  to  drown 
the  shrieks  of  the  consuming  victim!  On  one  occasion,*  two 
hundred  children  of  the  first  families  in  Carthage,  were  thus  im- 
molated !  and  on  their  annual  sacrifices  those  who  had  no  children 
were  accustomed  to  purchase  those  of  the  poor  for  this  horrible 
purpose. t 

These  are  thy  boasted  triumphs,  0  reason!  May  God  gracious- 
ly preserve  to  us  the  teachings  of  the  scriptures!  At  this  mourn- 
ful review  of  the  blood-stained  trophies  of  cruel  and  inexorable 
superstition,  surely  every  parent  must  feel  the  necessity,  and  value 
the  blessing  of  a  divine  revelation!  Hail,  Christianity!  It  was 
thine  to  teach  us  "a  more  excellent  way:"  it  was  thine  to  over- 
throw the  altars  erected  to  an  "  unknown  God,"  and  defiled  with 
human  blood:  it  was  thine  to  do  away  the  impure  rites  which  can- 
not be  named  without  a  blush,  for  the  weakness  and  the  wickedness 
of  human  nature:  it  was  thine  to  roll  the  dark  portentous  cloud  from 
the  understanding:  it  was  thine  to  demand  the  peaceful,  noble  sacri- 
fice of  the  body  by  the  crucifixion  of  its  lusts  and  passions!  And 
it  is  a  reasonable  service;  for  it  is  consonant  with  the  purest  dic- 
tates of  reason:  it  is  not  a  grievous  service:  it  violates  no  principle 
of  nature:  it  tortures  no  feeling  of  humanity.     It  is  the  only  reasona- 

*  When  Agathocles  was  about  to  besiege  Carthage. 

•j-  Plutarch  de  Superstitione.     See  also  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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ble  service  which  man  can  offer,  and  which  is  worthy  the  accept- 
ance of  Deity:  yet  which,  but  for  the  light  of  revelation,  had  never 
been  discovered.  Thy  peace-speaking  voice  requires  no  blood  to 
be  shed;  for  the  "sacrifice  for  sin"  has  already  been  presented  in 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  requires  no  mortification  of  our  feelings 
but  such  as  are  depraved,  and  which  were  introduced  into  the  mind 
by  sin;  but  which  are  not  the  genuine  feelings  of  humanity,  because 
they  were  not  implanted  in  the  day  when  God  made  man  "in  his 
own  image."  The  only  slaughter  demanded  on  thy  altar,  is  that 
of  vice  and  immorality,  of  a  bitter,  unforgiving  spirit,  of  a  proud, 
imperious,  untractable  disposition,  of  a  useless  ungodly  life! 

But  we  pass  on  to  another  review  of  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world;  and  argue  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  from — 

II.  Their  civil  institutions;  and  their  defective  morals. 

1.  Their  civil  institutions.  Vice  was  tolerated:  the  principles 
of  humanity  were  violated;  and  parental  feelings  tortured.  Suicide 
was  esteemed  the  strongest  mark  of  heroism;  and  the  perpetrators 
of  it,  who  ought  to  have  been  branded  with  everlasting  infamy, 
were  celebrated  by  their  historians  and  poets,  as  men  of  superior 
minds.  Implacable  hatred  to  enemies  was  deemed  a  virtue;  and  an 
unforgiving  spirit  was  cherished,  and  esteemed  manly  fortitude. 
Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  caused  his  child,  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  to  swear,  that  he  Avould  never  be  reconciled  to  the  Ro- 
mans. The  infamous  traffic  with  human  blood  was  permitted  in  its 
utmost  extent;  and,  alas!  is  continued  to  this  day  among  nations  pro- 
fessedly Christian;  although  the  mild  and  gentle  precepts  of  the 
gospel  plead  against  it;  and  religion  and  humanity  unite  their  voices 
to  demand  of  the  oppressor,  "  What  hast  thou  done?  The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  from  the  ground!"  Permission  Avas 
given  to  the  citizens,  on  certain  occasions,  to  kill  their  slaves.  One 
of  the  wisest  legislators  of  the  heathen  world,  commanded  that  all 
children  should  be  exposed,  who  appeared  in  any  respect  maimed 
or  defective:  and  thus  was  the  horrible  practice  of  destroying  infants 
who  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  state,  not  merely 
openly  tolerated,  but  expressly  instituted.  The  result  of  these  pre- 
vailing opinions  and  pernicious  institutions,  was  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, 

2.  A  MOST  defective  system  of  morals.  Depravity  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  so  barbarous  a  system.  The  world  was 
an  aceldama — a  perpetual  scene  of  violence  on  some  occasions, 
when  it  was  agitated  by  ambition;  and  on  others,  in  seasons  of 
peace,  was  polluted  by  every  abominable  and  nameless  vice.    Vir- 
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tue  was  a  mere  shadow — a  name.  It  was  serviceable  as  a  subject 
of  eulogy  in  the  schools;  but  was  little  reduced  to  practice;  and  for 
the  most  part,  their  very  virtues  leaned  to  the  side  of  unnatural 
severity.  In  the  fragments  of  antiquity,  we  meet  with  some  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  morality:  but,  unfortunately,  the  history  of  those 
times  proves,  that  the  deportment  even  of  the  persons  who  wrote 
these  admirable  precepts,  contradicted  all  their  recommendations; 
and  that  they  broke,  one  by  one,  every  rule  which  they  prescribed 
to  others.  We  are  moved  with  pity  in  reviewing  ages,  when  men 
thought  and  wrote  so  well;  and  lived  so  immorally.  So  many 
vices  were  called  by  the  name  of  virtue,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, what  they  would  call  vice,  save  cowardice.  Their  most  emi- 
nent and  enlightened  characters  wei^  guilty  of  crimes  not  to  be 
recited;  and  the  general  character  of  the  whole  heathen  world  was, 
that  they  were  "  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things 
which  were  not  convenient."  The  palaces  of  the  Caesars  raised 
their  imperial  turrets  to  the  skies,  crowned  with  matchless  magni- 
ficence: but  within,  they  were  stained  with  every  species  of  impu- 
rity. It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  account  given  of  these  monarchs 
who  held  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  without  pity  and  indignation. 
The  narration  of  Suetonius,  alternately  elevates  and  depresses,  in- 
forms and  pollutes  the  mind  of  the  reader:  and  if  one  moment  we 
follow  the  warrior  through  his  victories,  and  participate  his  tri- 
umph, the  next  discovers  him  to  us  in  his  retirement,  an  object  of 
horror  and  disgust,  "  committing  all  manner  of  uncleanness  with 
greediness."  The  general  contamination  may  well  be  imagined, 
when  Horace  obscures  his  genius  with  shameless  indecency,  and 
the  elegant  pen  of  Virgil  sullied  his  pages  with  impurity.  I  dare 
not  refer  to  my  authority  for  this  mortifying  statement;  but  it  is  a 
subject,  which,  alas,  admits  of  no  dispute.  We  observe,  in  general, 
respecting  the  heathen  world, 

3.  That  their  systems  were  too  refined  for  the  common 
PEOPLE.  And  here  Christianity  triumphs.  Its  morality  is  pure, 
simple,  intelligible,  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity.  All  other 
religions  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were  formed,  for  the  most  part, 
for  the  rich,  and  for  the  wise.  This  was  a  grand  defect  in  their 
system.  Their  theology  was  so  complex,  that  the  philosopher 
alone  could  comprehend  its  refinements,  while  the  vulgar  were 
abused  with  the  grossest  fables,  as  a  substitute  for  religion.  Its 
mysteries  were  professedly  held  back  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
crowd.  But  the  gospel  is  the  consolation  of  the  poor.  It  has  no 
mysteries  which  are  dark  to  a  plain  understanding,  and  fathomable 
by  the  wise:  no  mysteries  but  such  as  are  necessarily  beyond  the 
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limited  comprehension  of  reason;  therefore  equally  obscure  to  the 
peasant  and  to  the  philosopher.  Of  its  fundamental  principles,  "  a 
way-faring  man"  is  a  competent  judge:  and  they  descend  to  the 
level  of  his  uncultured  intellect.  Other  religions  required  splendid 
sacrifices,  such  as  a  poor  man  could  not  present;  priestly  demands 
were  made,  beyond  his  ability  of  performance:  and  the  temple  was 
barred  against  him,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  fee  of  entrance. 
But  the  religion  of  Jesus  addresses  itself  to  every  description  of 
men;  and  hides  the  poor  under  the  shadow  of  its  wings,  from  the 
ills  and  the  injuries  of  life.  Its  adaptation  to  human  infirmity,  is 
universal.  Other  religions  were  the  religions  of'  the  city,  of  the 
empire,  of  the  century:  and  varied  with  the  changes  of  custom.  But 
Christianity  is  equally  suited  to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  or 
the  south;  it  is  adapted  to  the  European,  the  African,  the  Asiatic, 
and  the  American:  all  are  implicated  in  the  charges  it  brings  against 
human  nature,  all  are  drawn  in  the  characters  it  delineates,  and  all 
are  interested  in  the  discoveries  which  it  makes  of  life  and  immor- 
tality. But  we  forbear — we  are  not  desirous  to  pronounce  a  eulo- 
gium  on  revelation,  but  to  prove  its  necessity  from  the  state  of  the 
heathen  world  before  its  introduction;  in  order  to  which,  we  re- 
quest your  attention  farther,  to 

III. — Their  uncertain  conjectures  in  relation  to  futurity. 

To  the  mind  even  of  the  philosopher,  futurity  was,  like  the 
chaos  of  Moses,  fathomless,  empty,  without  shape  or  order,  and 
"  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  The  poets  sang  of 
Elysian  fields  and  Tartarean  punishments;  but  these  were  regarded 
as  the  flights  of  an  ardent  imagination;  and  the  fictions  under  which 
their  theories  were  buried,  were  openly  rejected  by  the  wisest 
among  them.  Who  does  not  pity  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Ho- 
mer, labouring  under  the  pressure  of  this  mournful  ignorance?  In 
vain  he  stretches  the  wing  of  his  imagination  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  futurity — not  an  object  could  be  seen  through  the 
gloom.  In  vain  he  would  carry  the  torch  of  reason  in  the  world 
of  spirits — the  shadows  of  death  extinguish  it.  When  he  draws 
the  picture  of  eternity  with  the  pencil  of  fancy,  he  makes  his 
greatest  hero  prefer  a  miserable  life,  laden  with  all  the  woes  of 
this  valley  of  tears,  to  the  highest  honours  which  can  be  be- 
stowed after  death.*  Some  of  the  most  enlightened  among  them, 
agitated  the  question  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
yet  their  reasoning  led  them  no  higher  than  conjecture,  and  they 

•  See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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could  not  attain  the  firmness  of  persuasion.  Nor  had  it  ever  en- 
tered into  their  most  sanguine  expectations  respecting  the  body, 
that  HE  who  first  constructed  the  machine,  and  took  it  in  pieces, 
should  again  put  it  together,  and  frame  it  for  immortality.  This 
was  an  idea  so  totally  novel  to  them,  that  when  Paul  preached  at 
the  Areopagus,  before  the  polished  and  enlightened  Athenians, 
"Jesus  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked:"  others 
said,  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods;"  while  a  few 
concluded  that  they  would  "  hear  him  again  of  this  matter." 

Revelation  has  done  that  for  man,  which  neither  reason  nor  phi- 
losophy could  effect.  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  our  mind, 
upon  the  scenery  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  rise  to  the 
great  Parent  of  all;  and  deduce  sorfle  conclusions  respecting  his 
nature,  from  the  operations  of  his  hand:  yet  have  we  seen  that 
these  conclusions  were  frequently  erroneous.  The  religion  of  na- 
ture cannot  go  farther  than  to  teach  us,  that  there  is  a  God,  all- 
powerful,  all-wise,  all-good;  and  this  is  more  than  it  taught  the 
heathen  world  perfectly.  But  it  leaves  us  ignorant  of  our  relation 
to  him:  it  is  unable  to  unravel  the  more  interesting  parts  of  his 
character;  it  cannot  develope  the  harmony  of  his  attributes.  A 
thousand  inquiries  are  suggested,  to  which  we  receive  no  answer. 
We  are  placed  in  circumstances,  for  which,  on  principles  of  reason, 
we  cannot  account;  and  perceive  the  existence  of  evil,  unable  to 
discover  its  source.  We  labour  under  a  curse,  from  which,  by  the 
light  of  nature,  we  see  no  deliverance;  and  are  in  possession  of  an 
existence,  for  which  we  perceive  no  adequate  end.  Those  things 
which  are  the  most  interesting,  are  also  the  most  uncertain;  and 
that  which  we  know  naturally,  only  serves  to  kindle  a  thirst  to 
learn  more,  which,  on  the  principles  of  nature  and  reason  merely, 
cannot  be  satiated.  For  what  has  the  light  of  philosophy  done,  but 
rendered  darkness  visible?  It  has  strained  the  powers  of  reason 
and  imagination,  till  they  could  be  stretched  no  farther;  yet  with- 
out bringing  one  hidden  truth  to  light.  It  has  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered the  mind  by  contradictory  hypotheses.  It  has  exhausted 
the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  enervated  the  force  of  argument,  in 
establishing  favourite  systems  upon  the  ruins  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  only  to  be  pulled  down  in  their  turns,  to  make  way 
for  others  equally  absurd,  and  equally  false.  After  dragging  us 
through  mazes  of  intricate  reasoning,  it  leaves  us  precisely  at  the 
poiht  at  which  it  found  us,  all  uncertainty,  obscurity,  and  suspense. 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  know  not  God."  We  appeal  to  facts — 
they  are  before  you — and  we  confidently  expect  your  decision 
upon  their  testimony. 
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It  is  here  that  Revelation  takes  up  the  process,  and  disperses  the 
mist  of  uncertainty.  It  professes  not  indeed  to  reason  upon  sub- 
jects beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind;  but  it  reveals 
the  fact  and  requires  our  assent  to  it:  which  we  may  safely  give, 
although  we  do  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  which  is  re- 
vealed. Those  parts  which  we  do  comprehend,  we  conceive  to  be 
true  and  wise:  may  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that  those  which 
we  do  fjot  completely  understand  are  equally  so;  and  that  the  de- 
ficiency is  in  our  natural  powers,  and  not  in  the  subject  investi- 
gated? Those  who  call  upon  you  to  relinquish  your  Bibles,  have 
not  attempted  to  fathom  the  depths  of  futurity.  They  rather  wish 
you  to  consider  the  scanty  period  of  "  three-score  years  and  ten," 
the  boundary  of  the  hopes,  the  joys,  and  the  expectations  of  man. 
They  place  beyond  death — annihilation!  The  thought  is  in- 
sufferable! Say,  you  who  have  dropped  the  parting  tear  into  the 
grave  of  those  whom  you  loved, — is  this  a  consoling  system?  Are 
the  most  tender  connexions  dissolved  to  be  renewed  no  more? 

Must  I  resign  my  brother,  my  parent,  my  friend,  my  child 

FOR  EVER?  What  an  awful  import  these  words  bear!  Standing 
upon  the  grave  of  my  family,  must  I  say  to  its  departed  members, 
— "Farewell!  ye  who  were  once  the  partners  of  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows! I  leaned  upon  you  for  support;  I  poured  my  tears  into  your 
bosom;  I  received  from  your  hands  the  balm  of  sympathy — But  it 
is  no  more!  No  more  shall  I  receive  your  kindness;  no  more 
shall  I  behold  you!  The  cold  embrace  of  death  clasps  your 
mouldering  bodies;  and  the  shadows  of  an  impenetrable  midnight 
brood  FOR  EVER  upon  your  sepulchres!" — No!  We  cannot  relin- 
quish Christianity  for  a  system  which  conducts  us  to  this  fearful 
close!  When  scepticism  shall  have  provided  a  substitute  for  our 
present  hopes,  we  will  listen  with  more  confidence  to  its  pro- 
posals. 

And  yet  the  cry  of  modern  philosophy  is  against  the  only  pledge 
of  immortality  afibrded  the  human  race.  Where  is  the  gratitude  of 
such  conduct?  Are  we  not  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  illumination 
which  we  enjoy?  Did  paganism  disappear,  till  Christianity  exerted 
her  benign  influence?  Did  not  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  demand 
and  offer  human  victims?  And  did  not  Revelation  stay  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  abolish  these  infamous  rites?  Is  it  not  friendly  to 
science  and  civilization?  Is  it  not  inimical  to  whatever  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  man?  Where  is  the  wisdom  of  such  an  opposi- 
tion? Before  you  banish  this,  produce  a  better  system:  show  us 
"a  more  excellent  way:"  teach  us  morality  more  sublime?  What 
is  its  crime?   Sedition?   Impossible!    It  "puts  us  in  mind  to  be 
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subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  be 
ready  to  every  good  work."  Want  of  philanthropy?  Surely  not! 
Some  may  bear  its  name  who  do  not  breathe  its  spirit:  but  their 
bigotry  and  illiberality  are  not  chargeable  upon  Christianity — 
Christianity,  which  teaches  "  to  speak  evil  of  n^o  man,  to  be  no 
brawlers,  but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all  men."  It  sub- 
stitutes faith  for  good  works;  and  its  professed  teachers  set  up 
opinion  against  morality!  It  is  a  gross  calumny !  It  blends  these 
nominally  jarring  principles:  it  assigns  to  each  its  proper  place:  it 
requires  the  influence,  and  commands  the  agency,  both  of  the  one 
and  the  other:  it  joins  together  those  things  which  men  frequently 
separate;  and  with  equal  consistency  and  plainness,  traces  the 
causes  and  effects  of  salvation:  it  has  prescribed — "  these  things  I 
will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in 
God,  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works." 

Extinguish  the  li^it  afforded  by  this  despised  volume,  and  you 
are  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  heathen  world.  I  close  the 
Bible;  and  there  remains  to  you  a  hope  without  a  foundation,  as- 
saulted by  a  thousand  dismal  apprehensions.  The  planets  which 
roll  over  your  head,  declare  matchless  wisdom,  and  incalculable 
immensity.  They  write  in  the  heavens,  the  name  of  Deity;  and 
the  attributes  of  power,  majesty,  and  iinmutability.  But  where  is 
the  record  of  pardon?  It  is  neither  written  by  the  sun-beam;  nor 
wafted  on  the  breeze.  Where  is  the  record  of  immortality?  It  is 
not  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the  heavens;  nor  revealed  by  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  "The  depth  saith,  It  is  not  in  me!  and  the 
sea  saith,  It  is  not  in  me!"  Look  abroad  into  creation.  "Canst 
thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know?  The  measure  thereof  is  longer 
than  the  earth;  it  is  broader  than  the  sea!" 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  conclude,  that  the  state  of 
man,  considered  as  destitute  of  a  revelation  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
God,  is  truly  deplorable.  So  convinced  was  Socrates  of  this,  that, 
from  the  uncertain  decisions  of  reason  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, he  not  only  concluded  that  such  a  divine  revelation  was  ne- 
cessary; but  expressed  his  persuasion,  that  such  a  communication 
would  be  made."* 

If  you  admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  you  must  grant,  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  give  such  a  revelation.  When  it  is  so  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  man,  can  we  believe  that  a  Being  so  infinite- 

*  See  note  4,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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ly  gracious  as  the  Deity,  would  suffer  us  to  remain  without  this 
source  of  consolation?  If  a  revelation  be  necessary,  it  is  probable: 
and  if  it  be  probable,  where  are  we  to  expect  it?  In  the  mythology 
of  the  heathens?  In  the  Koran?  In  the  "Age  of  Reason?"  or  in 
the  Bible?  Has  there  ever  been  a  book  produced,  that  has  any  pre- 
tensions to  inspiration,  this  volume  excepted?  And  are  not  its 
claims  arising  from  external  and  internal  evidences,  irresistible? 
"  We  speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  we  say!" 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — It  would  not  be  difficult  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  idols,  enumerated 
in  page  14  and  15,  of  the  preceding  Lecture,  and  to  assign  the  different  causes 
of  their  deification :  but  to  unfold  their  character,  which  in  that  case  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do,  would  be  an  ungracious  task  to  the  writer,  and  would  afford  no 
pleasure  to  the  reader.  Our  immortal  poet  has  given  an  ample  list  of  the  objects 
of  heathen  adoration,  under  their  scriptural  names;  which  will  be  more  familiar 
to  the  Bible  reader;  and  while  he  has  veiled  their  actions  in  modest  language,  he 
has  adorned  the  sad  catalogue,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ornament  a  barren  list, 
with  the  nervous  eloquence  of  his  majestic  versification.  An  abbreviation  of  his 
recital  is  extracted. 

"  Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last, 
Rous'd  from  the  slumber,  on  that  fiery  couch. 
At  their  great  emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
While  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof 

First  Moloch,*  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  through  fire 
To  this  grim  idol.     Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipp'd  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  plain. 
In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Arnon. 

Next  Chemos,  th'  obscence  dread  of  Moab's  sons 
From  Aroar  to  Nabo,  and  the  wild 
Ofeouthmost  Abarim;  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  Seon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flowery  dale  of  Sibma,  clad  with  vines, 
And  Eleale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 
'                    Peor,  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 
Israel  in  Sittim. 

With  these  came  they  who  from  the  bordering  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 
Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  ;  those  male. 
These  feminine. 

*  Itig  not  easy  to  determine  to  which  of  the  heathen  deities  these  Hebrew  names  apply.    Saturn, 
probably :  for  his  rites  are  nearly  the  same. 

Vol.  I.  7 
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-With  these  in  troop 


Came  Asthtaroth ;  whom  the  Phenicians  call'd 
AsTARTE,*  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns , 
To  whose  bright  image  nightly,  by  the  moon, 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs. 


-THAMMUzf  came  next  behind, 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day. 

Next  came  one 


Who  mourn'd  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 

Maim'd  his  brute  image 

DagonI  his  name,  sea-monster,  upward  man 

And  downward  fish: 

dreaded  throusfh  the  coast 


Of  Palestine. 


Him  follow'd  Rimmon,  whose  delightful  seat 
Was  fair  Damascus. 

-After  these,  appear'd 


A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 

Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train. 

With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries  abus'd 

Fanatic  Eg3*pt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 

Their  wandering  gods,  disguis'd  in  brutish  forms 

Rather  than  human.     Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  compos'd 

The  calf  in  Oreb;  and  the  rebel  king 

Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan. 

The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renown'd ; 

Th'  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue  held 

Gods,  yet  confess'd  later  than  heav'n  and  earth. 

Their  boasted  parents:  Titan,  heav'n's  first-born, 

With  his  enormous  brood,  and  birth-right,  seiz'd 

By  younger  Saturn;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 

His  own  and  Rhea's  son,  like  measure  found ; 

So  Jove  usurping  reign'd :  these  first  in  Crete 

And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowy  top 

Of  cold  Olympus  rul'd  the  middle  air, 

Their  highest  heaven :  or  on  the  Delphian^  cliff, 

Or  in  Dodona,||  and  through  all  the  bounds 

Of  Doric  land ;  or  who  with  Saturn  old 

Fled  over  Adria  to  th'  Hesperian  fields, 

And  o'er  the  Celtic  roam'd  the  utmost  Isles." 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Book  1.  L.  376 — 521. 

Note  2. — The  custom  of  the  Carthaginians  of  consuming  children  in  honour  of 
Saturn. 

Diodorus  Siculus  had  been  saying,  that  as  the  enemy  approached  the  city,  the 
Carthaginians  imagined  that  they  had  offended  Saturn  by  restraining  their  human 
sacrifices:  he  adds,  ^lo^Sucrxc-S-cci  ^e  ra,i  uyvoixi  o-Treva'ovTei,  hotx-ea-tm  f^ev  rut 
i7ri<pccve<r]urav  ttm^uv  cr^ojt^/votvTfj  cS'va-ccv  S'tif^otrix :  therefore  that  they  might 
correct  their  errors  without  delay,  they  immolated  in  public  sacrifice  two  hundred 
chosen  boys  of  their  principal  nobility.  And  he  thus  describes  the  idol  Saturn : 
sjv  J^f  9r«tf  ccvTo7g  uvo^txi;  K^eva  ^ccXtcoli^  ck  TirecKUi  Tug  ^il^di  vTr^ittq  iyKiKXtf^e- 

♦  Called  also  Luna,  Diana,  Hecate.  t  ■Adonis.  I  Probably  Jfcplunc. 

§  The  oracle  ot  .Apollo.  |j  The  oracle  q{  Jupiter. 
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vxi  iTTi  T>iv  yjjVj  a7-]e  tov  eTTtreS-evrx  r^v  Tfxtoidv  u7roKvXie(rB-cii,  ycxi  'xiTrletv  en  rt 
;^^«a•ytt«  TTXii^eg  Trv^oi  '  For  there  was  with  them  a  brazen  statue  of  Saturn, 
which  held  its  extended  arms  so  inclined  towards  the  earth,  that  the  child,  when 
placed  upon  it,  rolled  off",  and  plunged  into  a  furnace  full  of  fire. 

DiOD.  Sic.  Lib.  xx. 

Justin  speaks  of  tlie  same  cruel  superstition,  thus:  "Homines  ut  victimas  ini- 
molabant;  et  impuberes  (quaj  setas  etiam  hostium  misericordiam  provocat)  aria 
admovebant,  pacem  deorum  sanguine  eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum  vitA  dii 
rogari  maxime  solent."  They  immolated  men  as  victims ;  and  children,  whose 
tender  years  excited  the  pity  even  of  enemies,  they  placed  upon  their  altars,  pur- 
chasing peace  of  the  gods  by  the  blood  of  those  for  whose  life  the  gods  were  ac- 
customed principally  to  be  implored.     Just.  Hist.  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  6. 

This  horrible  custom  is  mentioned  also  by  Herodotus,  Lib.  vii. 

The  English  reader  may  consult  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  Vol.  L  p.  273. 

Note  3. — These  are  the  melancholy  sentiments  which  Homer  puts  into  the 

mouth  of  the  shade  of  Achilles: 

Mjj  S'i)  f^ot  'B-uvxrov  yt  ttx^xuox,  (pxi'aif^'  OovrircZ' 
BaP^oi'f^TIv  y?  tTtx^a^oii  icov  .%r£V£f^sv  aXXo) 

H  7ra<rti  vsKusTiri  xxru^SifAtvota-iv  uvuo-iriv. 

Horn.  Odys,  Lib.  xi.  486—490. 

Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dol'rous  gloom. 

Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cry'd)  can  ease  my  doom. 

Rather  I  choose  laboriously  to  bear 

A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 

A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 

Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead !" 

Pope's  Odyss.  Book  xi.  I  595—600. 

Note  4. — Socrates  is  represented  by  Plato  as  thus  expressing  his  expectations 
of  a  legislator  qualified  to  reveal  the  mind  of  Deity  to  the  human  race :  "that  it 
is  necessary  to  wait  till  such  a  personage  shall  appear  to  teach  them  how  they 
ought  to  conduct  themselves,  both  towards  God,  and  towards  man."  He  goes  on 
to  exclaim  with  fervour — "  O  when  shall  that  period  arrive  \  And  who  shall  be 
that  teacher?  How  ardently  do  1  desire  to  see  this  man,  who  he  is !  ' Avxyxxtov 
»v  ia-lt  Tre^i/^tveiv  tug  «v  m;  fji^xivi  ox;  h7  w^oi  ©£«s  y.xt  Trpoi  'Av.S'f  &"ry5  oixkci- 
B-xt.  Uore  av  Trxperxi  o  X^ovag  aroi  ;  Kxi  r]^  o  Trxihus-aoy ;  iioi<r1x  yx^  xv  fMt 
^okS  tS'elv  Turov  rov  xyB-^uyroi  t/j  eV'v."     Alcibiad.  II.  de  Precat. 

In  reference  to  the  same  personage  he  says,  that  this  Legislator  must  be  of 
higher  than  human  extraction :  for  that  as  beasts  are  governed  by  men,  must  man 
be  guided  by  a  nature  superior  to  his  own.     De  Leg.  lib.  4, 
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LECTURE  II. 


THE  CREATION. 


GEN.  I.  1. 
In  the  beginning  God  created  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Sense,  reason,  and  faith,  may  be  considered  as  progressive  steps, 
by  which  the  mind  ascends  to  the  invisible  God.  Creation  is  an 
object  of  Sense.  The  light  which  shines  upon  my  path  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  purity  of  >Ceity.  The  meridian  sun  is  an  image  of  his 
uncreated  glory,  who  is  the  centre  of  every  system.  Whether  I 
gaze  upon  the  heavens,  and  trace  the  revolutions  of  orbs  which 
move  there:  or  follow  the  eccentric  comet  through  its  protracted 
sphere,  so  far  as  it  is  visible:  or  examine  the  insect  that  flits  by  me, 
or  the  blade  of  grass  upon  which  I  trample:  I  perceive  the  opera- 
tions, and  adore  the  wisdom  of  the  Divinity.  His  voice  speaks  in 
the  thunder-storm;  and  when  his  lightning  bursts  from  the  bosom 
of  the  dark  cloud,  "my  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  his  judgments." 
Fanned  with  the  breath  of  the  morning,  or  the  gale  of  the  evening: 
standing  in  this  plain,  or  on  that  mountain:  dwelling  on  the  dry 
land,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  deep — I  am  still  with  God. 

Reason  takes  up  the  process  where  sense  fails.  It  deduces  in- 
ferences respecting  invisible  things  from  those  "which  do  appear." 
Nature  wafts  the  mind  to  the  Creator.  From  its  majesty.  Reason 
argues  his  greatness:  from  its  endless  variety,  his  bounty,  from  its 
uses,  his  wisdom.  The  foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge  is 
laid  deep,  wide,  and  lasting  on  the  face  of  the  universe.  Reason 
seizes  such  materials  as  sense  can  furnish,  and  carries  on  the  build- 
ing. But,  alas,  the  edifice  remains  incomplete!  The  architect  is 
skilful;  but  the  materials  are  scanty.  Those  which  are  most  essen- 
tial to  crown  the  work,  lie  far  from  this  country  beyond  the  grave. 
In  vain  imagination  lends  her  assistance,  and  attempts  to  explore 
the  land  of  spirits,  where  only  they  are  to  be  found.  Bewildered, 
exhausted,  and  powerless,  the  artist  sits  down  in  silent  despair. 

Here  Faith  takes  up  the  tools  which  fell  from  the  hand  of  Rea- 
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son.  Revelation  ascertains  all  that  futurity  had  concealed;  and 
Faith  draws  her  materials  from  Revelation.  The  building  rises, 
and  shall  continue  to  rise,  till  "  the  top-stone  is  brought  forth  with 
shouting."  For  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen." 

Sense  cannot  introduce  us  to  the  invisible  Majesty  of  heaven. 
It  can  only  present  us  with  his  image.  The  pure,  ethereal  light — 
the  blaze  of  a  noontide  sun — the  azure  heavens  and  revolving  orbs 
— the  mysterious,  eccentric  comet — the  insect  curiously  wrought, 
and  the  grass  simply  elegant — the  thunder-storm — the  lightning 
vivid  and  irresistible — the  morning  and  evening  breeze — the  ver- 
dant plain  and  the  elevated  mountain — the  solid  earth,  and  the  roll- 
ing seas — these  all  reflect  the  glory  of  Deity,  all  bear  the  impress 
of  his  hand,  all  develope  his  wonderful  agency — but  they  are  not 
God  himself. 

Reason  ascends  a  little  higher;  and  from  the  volume  of  nature, 
through  the  medium  of  sense,  unfolds  a  little  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  a  few  of  his  perfections.  His  immensity,  his  wisdom,  his  libe- 
rality, may  be  inferred  from  every  thing  which  I  behold:  but,  alas, 
I  am  still  at  a  distance  from  God!  What  is  he  to  me?  What  does 
he  require?  Have  I  disobeyed  the  dictates  of  reason  at  any  time? 
or  neglected  to  serve  him?  If  so,  will  he  pardon  sin?  and  how  am 
I  to  receive  forgiveness?  Neither  reason  nor  sense  can  answer 
these  inquiries,  nor  silence  the  clamours  of  conscience. 

It  is  faith  rising  on  the  wing  of  Revelation  that  introduces  me 
into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  unlocks  the  m3'stery,  and  unfolds  the 
seven-sealed  book.  Here  I  read  the  covenant  of  mercy.  Here  I 
receive  the  promise  of  pardon.  Here  I  learn  all  that  I  would  know, 
and  anticipate  all  that  I  shall  hereafter  enjoy.  The  pressure  of  the 
ills  of  life  is  lightened;  and  I  "endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invi- 
sible." 

Who  can  behold  the  fair  structure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
without  feeling  a  powerful  desire  to  understand  their  origin,  and  to 
be  acquainted,  in  some  measure  at  least,  with  the  Architect  who 
reared  them?  Cold  is  the  heart  which  kindles  not  into  devotion, 
when  the  skies  blaze  with  a  thousand  lamps;  and  grovelling  the 
mind,  which  rises  not  through  the  system  of  the  Universe  to  the 
Great  First  Cause!  Blind  is  that  understanding  which  cannot  see, 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  the  changing  blessings  of  the 
Spring,  the  Summer,  the  Autumn,  and  the  Winter,  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  faithful  Friend,  and  the  bounty  of  an  unwearied  Benefac- 
tor! Insensible  is  that  man  who  can  look  upon  this  grand  machine- 
ry, and  live  in  the  bosom  of  creation,  yet  perceive  no  harmony,  no 
order,  no  loveliness,  no  design;  or  upon  whom  they  make  no  im- 
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pression!  Let  the  friend  of  7ny  choice  be  one  who  can  relish  the 
majesty  of  nature:  who,  on  the  close  of  the  day,  from  the  summit 
of  some  lofty  mountain,  will  watch  the  rising  cloud,  and  observe 
the  evening  spread  her  gray  and  dusky  mantle  over  the  features  of 
the  landscape,  till  they  are  lost  and  extinguished:  whose  eye  is  fixed 
with  delight  on  the  stars  as  they  break  one  by  one  through  the  in- 
creasing obscurity;  and  who,  withdrawing  from  the  world,  can  re- 
lish retirement,  nor  envy  the  dissipation  of  life,  as  he  hears  its 
noise  swelling  on  the  gale  of  the  evening.  The  "  Friend  of  God," 
and  the  admirer  of  nature,  is  the  man  whom  I  would  choose  as  my 
companion,  and  love  as  my  own  soul. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  encircled  with  the 
present  Deity,  without  inquiring  after  the  Fountain  of  existence. 
Every  thing  above  us,  around  us,  beneath  us, — lives.  Every  clod 
of  earth  teems  with  animation.  Every  drop  of  water  swarms  with 
animalcules;  imperceptible,  indeed,  to  the  naked  eye,  but  plainly 
visible  when  the  organ  of  vision  receives  assistance  from  art.  Pro- 
bably myriads  floating  in  the  air  which  we  breathe,  are  drawn  into 
the  lungs  in  the  act  of  respiration.  Curiosity  must  stimulate  our 
researches,  even  if  we  had  no  other,  and  no  better  motive:  nor  can 
we  examine,  without  emotions  of  gratitude,  a  system  in  which 
every  thing  ministers  either  to  our  necessities  or  to  our  conveni- 
ence. 

In  truth,  men  of  all  ages,  and  at  every  period  of  time,  have  been 
solicitous  to  understand  their  own  origin  and  that  of  things  around 
them.  Every  power  of  the  mind  has  been  exerted,  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared,  in  attempting  to  unravel  this  mystery.  The 
spirit  has  been  overwhelmed  with  extravagant  and  clashing  hypo- 
theses: or  the  man  has  sat  down  contented  with  uncertain  rumours, 
and  mutilated  traditions.  The  stream  of  his  knowledge  rose  from 
the  pure  and  undefiled  fountain  of  Revelation;  but  it  gathered  pollu- 
tion from  the  channels  through  which  it  passed,  before  he  stooped 
to  drink  its  defiled  wave.  The  systems  formed  by  Reason,  and 
that  suggested  by  Revelation,  are  each  to  pass  in  review;  and  when 
they  are  contrasted,  we  hope  to  prove,  that  the  Mosaic  account 
OP  the  creation  is  the  only  rational  one  which  we  have 

RECEIVED. 

The  different  hypotheses  of  men,  who  either  had  not  received 
Revelation,  or  who  have  refused  its  testimony  and  denied  its  pre- 
tensions, may  be  reduced  to  one  of  these  two  divisions:  either  that 
the  world  was  the  production  of  chance,  or  that  it  is  eternal.  The 
several  opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  appear  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less,  than  ramifications  or  modifications  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  systems.     We  shall  examine  them  separately. 
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I.  That  the  world  was  produced  by  chance. 

When  we  behold  a  complicated,  yet  harmonious  and  well-con- 
structed machine,  we  may  be  ignorant  of  the  hand  that  formed  it, 
but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  assigning  it  a  maker.     No  rational  man 
would  ever  imagine  that  it  was  the  production  of  chance:  and  if  the 
idea  were  suggested  to  him,  he  would  reject  it  with  disdain  as  an 
insult  to  his  reason.    I  gaze  with  delight  upon  a  beautiful  landscape- 
painting;  colour  melts  into  colour,  and  shade  softens  into  shade. 
By  the  artful  intermixture  of  light  and  of  shadow,  in  some  parts  it 
dwindles  into  perspective;  in  others,  it  appears  raised  from  the  sur- 
face.    Here,  the  figures  seem  to  project  from  the  canvass;  and  there 
the  distant  mountain,  bounding  the  horizon,  just  shows  its  diminished 
elevation,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  azure  of  the  surround- 
ing heavens.     So  exquisite  is  the  combination  of  the  various  tints, 
that  the  instant  I  see  it,  I  discover  in  it  the  hand  of  a  master.    Who 
in  this  assembly  gazing  upon  a  transparent  orrery,  to  have  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
would  suffer  his  imagination  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  machinery  so  admirably  adapted  to  a  certain  defini- 
tive purpose,  was  constructed  merely  by  accident,  without  design, 
without  skill,  and  without  a  maker?     And  shall  any  man  attempt 
to  persuade  you,  that  the  solar  system,  of  which  it  is  but  an  imper- 
fect resemblance,  was  formed,  arranged,  and  regulated  by  chance? 
Let  me  see  it  produce  the  orrery,  before  I  give  it  credit  for  the 
construction  of  the  system!     It  is  strange  that  men  should  so  easily 
agree  in  assigning  to  inferior  productions  some  adequate  cause,  yet 
deny  it  to  superior  operations:  that  they  should  with  such  facility 
discover  the  agency  of  man  in  all  his  works,  and  yet  not  discern 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  visible  creation. 

Plain  sense,  independent  of  laborious  investigation,  or  superior 
intelligence,  uncontaminated  by  corrupt  principles,  and  unbiassed 
by  inveterate  prejudice,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  this  absurd  sys- 
tem. Let  but  the  man  of  a  common  understanding  look  abroad  into 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  give  in  his  evidence.  Ask  him,  whe- 
ther chance  placed  a  boundary  to  the  restless  waves,  and  said,  "  Hi- 
therto shall  ye  come,  but  no  further?"  or  commanded  the  mountain 
to  rise  decked  with  verdure,  and  break  the  clouds  as  they  passed? 
or  clothed  the  valley  with  corn,  and  turned  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
through  it,  to  water  the  young  plantation?  or  drew  an  atmosphere 
round  this  globe?  or  bade  yonder  worlds  preserve  invariably  the 
same  orbit,  during  six  thousand  years,  around  the  same  luminary? 
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Propose  these  questions  to  a  mind  of  a  common  standard,  accus- 
tomed to  the  exertion  of  its  own  powers,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  dispute  between  Revelation  and  Scepticism:  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It  would  be  less 
insane  to  conclude  that  the  machine  were  self-constructed,  and  that 
chance  disposed  the  several  parts  of  the  painting. 

Those  who  demand  the  voice  of  reason  on  this  subject  shall  be 
gratified  by  the  testimony  of  a  great  man,  to  whom  the  light  of  Re- 
velation never  appeared.  The  mind  of  Cicero  was  too  exalted  to 
stoop  to  so  degrading  an  hypothesis.  He  asks,  "  Can  I  forbear  to 
wonder  that  there  should  ever  be  a  man  who  could  persuade  him- 
self, that  this  beautiful  and  well-finished  world  was  produced  by 
the  fortuitous  floating  together  of  certain  solid  and  indivisible 
bodies,  necessarily  moved  by  the  force  of  their  own  gravity?  I  can- 
not imagine  why  he,  who  can  thus  conclude  should  not  also  think, 
that  if  innumerable  types,  (formed  of  gold  or  of  any  other  substance, 
and  representing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,)  were  cast  carelessly 
upon  the  ground,  they  would  form  the  annals  of  Ennius,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible:  but  I  much  doubt  whether  chance  would  be 
able  to  produce  a  single  verse.  How  then  can  these  men  assert, 
that  atoms  without  colour,*  without  any  of  that  quality  which  the 
Greeks  call  ^oioTiflet,^  and  without  intelligence,  floating  together  at 
random,  should  by  accident  form  a  perfect  world;  or  rather,  an  in- 
finity of  worlds,  some  of  which  are  at  every  point  of  time  produced, 
as  others  perish?  But  if  this  accidental  concourse  of  atoms  can 
make  a  world,  why  does  it  never  form  a  portico,  a  house,  a  tem- 
ple, a  city,  which  might  certainly  be  efiected  with  much  greater 
ease?"t 

Let  us  for  a  few  moments  select  a  part  of  the  creation  of  God  as 
a  full  answer  to  the  absurd  system  under  consideration,  and  as  an 
indisputable  evidence  of  infinite  skill  and  of  omnipotent  agency. 
We  are  about  to  turn  your  reflections  upon  yourselves.  Contem- 
plate your  own  body:  observe  the  union  of  its  several  parts,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  Mark  the  composition  and  configuration  of  the  whole. 
What  grace  in  movements!  what  beauty  of  countenance!  what  end- 
less diversity  of  feature!  what  incomparable  workmanship  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  whole  frame!     You  discover  bones  marvellously 

*  The  Epicureans  imagined  that  colour,  heat,  and  similar  qualities,  belonged 
only  to  compound  bodies;  and  that  size  and  weight  were  the  only  properties  of 
atoms :  or  roughness  and  smoothness,  resulting  from  their  configuration. 

t  vetoTijg,  qualitas,  a  quality. 

\  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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united,  presenting  a  skeleton  of  the  human  form:  fibres  and  nerves, 
fine  and  delicate  in  the  extreme!  muscles,  possessing  incredible 
strength,  and  singularly  disposed :  vessels,  through  which  the  stream 
of  life  flows,  complicated,  and  branched  into  every  part  of  the  body: 
a  spirit,  at  an  unknown  moment,  and  in  an  unsearchable  manner, 
superadded  to  give  impulse  to  the  whole  machine.  In  consequence 
of  every  volition  of  the  mind,  this  and  the  other  muscle  is  in  mo- 
tion: but  no  one  can  define  the  union  between  matter  and  spirit: 
and  philosophy  in  vain  attempts  to  lay  her  finger  upon  the  spring 
which  agitates  the  vibrations  of  ten  thousand  invisible  fibres.  The 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  perpetually  circulating  through  every  chan- 
nel, and  returning  to  the  heart  black  and  improper  for  the  purposes 
of  life,  till  it  has  undergone  an  instantaneous  chemical  change, 
which  is  effected  in  the  lungs  by  the  air,  and  it  flows  on  purified  to 
pursue  its  unwearied  course.  If  the  air  inhaled  be  unsuitable  to 
perform  this  process,  and  unable  to  effect  this  change,  immediate 
death  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Air,  which  has  lost  its  elasti- 
city in  mines  and  similar  places,  or  which  is  impregnated  with 
mortal  particles,  has  this  sudden  and  awful  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man frame.  Who,  with  the  smallest  pretensions  to  reason,  can  af- 
firm or  believe,  that  such  complex  machinery  is  the  production  of 
chance?  Galen,  a  celebrated  heathen,  was  converted  from  atheism 
by  contemplating  a  human  skeleton,  persuaded  that  workmanship 
so  exquisite,  and  design  so  manifest,  demonstrated  the  existence  of 
a  Creator.  Yet  is  this  human  frame  but  a  very  small  part  of  the 
divine  agency.  The  same  skill  is  visible  in  every,  the  meanest, 
insect,  submitted  to  our  inspection. 

The  Egyptians  maintained  the  irrational  system  under  considera- 
tion; and  one  should  imagine  that  a  more  complete  refutation  could 
not  be  made,  than  their  own  statement  of  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  has 
preserved  it,  and  we  submit  it  to  your  examination. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  all  things,  the  elements  of  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  Vv^ere  blended,  and  they  wore  a  uniform  appear- 
ance. But  afterwards  these  parts  separated  from  each  other,  the 
world  assumed  the  shape  which  we  now  behold,  and  the  air  received 
its  perpetual  motion.  The  fire  ascended  highest,  because  the  light- 
ness of  its  nature  impelled  it  upwards;  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
sun  and  the  stars  move  in  an  invariable  circle.  But  that  part  which 
was  gross  and  muddy,  as  also  the  fluid,  sank  down  into  one  place, 
by  the  force  of  gravity.  These  elements  perpetually  floating  and 
rolling  together,  from  their  moisture  produced  the  sea,  while  from 
their  more  solid  particles  sprang  the  earth,  as  yet  extremely  soft 
and  miry.     But  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  the  sun  began  to  shine 
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upon  it,  it  became  solid;  and  the  surface  of  it,  fermented  by  the 
warmth  extracting  its  moisture,  swelled,  and  exuded  putrescences, 
covered  over  with  a  kind  of  thin  skins,  such  as  may  still  be  ob- 
served in  marshy  or  boggy  places,  when,  the  earth  having  been  cool, 
the  air  is  heated  suddenly,  and  not  by  a  gradual  change.  These 
putrescences,  formed  after  this  manner  from  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  extracted  by  the  warmth,  by  night  were  nourished  from  the 
clouds  spread  all  around,  and  in  the  day  were  consolidated  by  the 
heat.  At  length,  when  these  embryos  were  arrived  at  their  per- 
fect growth,  and  the  membranes  by  which  they  were  enclosed  were 
broken  by  the  warmth,  all  sorts  of  living  creatures  instantly  ap- 
peared. Those  that  had  a  larger  proportion  of  heat  in  their  natures, 
became  birds  and  soared  on  high.  Those  that  were  of  a  gross  and 
terrestrial  kind,  became  reptiles  and  animals  confined  to  the  ground. 
While  those  who  drew  the  most  of  their  qualities  from  moisture, 
were  gathered  into  an  element  corresponding  with  their  natures, 
and  became  fish."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  confused,  in- 
explicable, and  unphilosophical,  than  this  hypothesis.  Yet  even  in 
this  account,  deformed  as  it  is  by  alterations,  disguised  by  absurdi- 
ty, and  clouded  with  obscurity,  something  of  the  Mosaic  system 
may  be  traced,  which  renders  it  probable  that  it  might  originally 
have  sprung  from  his  representation  of  chaos.  There  is  this  essen- 
tial difference:  he  makes  order  and  beauty  to  arise  out  of  confusion 
and  deformity  under  the  forming,  superintending  hand  of  Deity: 
they  ascribe  it  all  to  the  agency  of  chance.  When  I  speak  of  the 
Mosaic  hypothesis,  I  would  be  understood  to  prefix  his  name  to 
the  scriptural  system,  only  because  he  committed  to  writing  the 
tradition  of  the  generations  which  preceded  him  up  to  the  birth  of 
time,  and  not  to  insinuate  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  account 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

On  the  present  occasion,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  present  sub- 
ject, I  trust  that  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient  if  I  merely  mention  a 
more  modem  hypothesis.  It  remained  for  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  discover  that  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
were  originally  parts  of  the  sun,  struck  off  from  that  immense  body 
by  the  concussion  of  comets,  and  whirled  into  infinite  space,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion  acquiring  their  spherical  form,  and  as- 
suming their  present  appearance.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  ac- 
count of  the  creation  evinces  the  fertility  of  their  imaginations;  but 
it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  it  will  place  the  laurel  upon 
their  heads,  as  accurate  reasoners,  or  as  illumined  and  sound  phi- 

*  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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losophers.  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
sole  claim  to  reason,  and  who  condemn  as  superstitious  and  irra- 
tional, all,  who,  rejecting  their  crude  and  extravagant  systems,  ad- 
here to  the  plain,  concise,  and  luminous  account,  transmitted  to  us 
by  Moses. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  hypothesis,  viz. 

II.  THAT  THE  WORLD  IS  ETERNAL. 

Many  celebrated  names  among  the  ancients  supported  this  opi- 
nion; of  whom  were  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Aristotle,  the  later  Plato- 
nists,  and  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  the  Eleatic. 
Plato  himself  acknowledged  that  the  world  was  created  by  the 
•hand  of  God.  It  was,  moreover,  supported  by  many  modern  phi- 
losophers; among  whom  we  may  number  Spinoza,  Amalric,  and 
Abelard;  not  to  name  those  of  our  own  day,  some  of  whom  hold 
the  eternity  of  the  world  in  its  full  sense;  and  others  assign  to  it 
an  antiquity  much  more  remote  than  the  scriptural  account  will 
allow.  The  heathen  poets  at  large  countenanced  the  former  opinion, 
which  proves  that  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Pagan  world  was, 
that  what  we  deem  creation,  sprang  from  a  chaos  of  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  no  correct  notion,  under  the  influence  of  mere  chance.* 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  world's 
eternity:  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  assign  the  reasons  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  overthrow  it,  rather  than  to  state  the  several  senses  in 
which  it  was  held. 

1.  A  valuable  writer!  has  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  if  any 
thing  be  eternal,  it  is  also  self-existent  and  immutable.  For  a  be- 
ing is  the  same  with  all  its  properties  taken  together.  We  can  have 
"no  conception  of  any  substance  distinct  from  all  the  properties  in 
which  they  inhere."  On  this  principle,  if  any  property  be  re- 
moved or  destroyed,  depart  of  that  being  would  necessarily  perish; 
which  is  inconsistent  with  its  being  necessary,  and  subverts  its 
eternity  as  a  whole.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  al- 
terations to  be  made  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  when  its  several 
parts  are  incessantly  changing;  and  the  inference,  allowing  this 
fact,  is  against  its  eternity. 

2.  The  same  ingenious  author  has  collected  and  enumerated  at 
length,J  several  philosophical  and  astronomical  objections  against 

•  See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

t  Doddridge's  Lectures,  xxiv.  Part  II.  page  47.     Demonstration — connected 
with  the  preceding  chain  of  propositions. 
X  See  Doddridge's  Lectures,  Part  II.  page  47—50.    Quarto  edition. 
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this  system.  These  have  been  urged  by  various  writers;  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied  with  simply  naming  them.  They  are  founded 
upon  those  immutable  laws  of  nature  by  which  the  several  parts  of 
this  grand  system  act  in  unison,  so  far  as  they  have  been  discovered, 
and  are  comprehensible  to  us,  and  which  are  acknowledged  by  the 
world  at  large.  They  are  to  this  effect:  That  the  projectile  force  of 
the  planets  is  continually  diminishing;  therefore,  had  the  present 
system  of  things  been  eternally  the  same,  they  would  long  since 
have  fallen  into  the  sun.  That  the  sun  itself  is  continually  losing 
some  of  its  light,  however  small  the  proportion  may  be;  and  of 
course  must  have  been  utterly  extinguished.  That  as  the  sun  and 
the  fixed  stars  are  supposed  to  attract  each  other,  they  must,  ere  this, 
have  met  in  the  centre  of  gravity  common  to  the  whole  universe. 
That  as  many  substances  are  constantly  petrifying  and  ossifying, 
the  whole  earth  must  have  undergone  the  same  change.  And  that 
as  hills  are  continually  subsiding,  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe 
must,  ages  ago,  have  been  reduced  to  a  level:  for  if  it  be  urged  that 
the  numbers  of  those"  so  subsiding  are  counterbalanced  by  others 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  raised  by  earthquakes  and 
other  violent  convulsions,  we  answer — that  the  numbers  so  raised 
must  be  small  compared  with  those  reduced:  not  to  say,  that  moun- 
tains raised  by  earthquakes  are  for  the  most  part  hollow,  and  are 
therefore  naturally  more  disposed  to  subside  and  fall  in.  This  hy- 
pothesis supposes  that  all  mountains  with  which  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted, are  the  effects  of  earthquakes,  (admitting  that  the  ori- 
ginal ones,  through  the  effects  of  time,  had  been  levelled,  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  the  case,  had  the  world  been  eternal:)  a 
supposition  so  absurd,  that  we  need  only  appeal  to  such  mountains 
as  the  Alps,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  others,  to  overthrow  it. 
Many  others  have  been  proposed,  but  we  cheerfully  leave  these 
hypothetical  speculations  to  the  learned  and  the  curious,  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  naturalist,  and  pass  on  to  other  considerations  which 
we  deem  more  important  and  more  satisfactory. 

3.  We  have  no  credible  history  of  transactions  more  remote  than 
six  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  Chinese,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Chaldeans,  and  the  Phenicians,  have  all  laid  claim  to  much 
higher  antiquity;  but  in  bringing  these  pretensions  to  the  test,  it  is 
clearly  manifest  that  they  do  not  deserve  the  credit  which  they  de- 
mand. Their  chronology  is  so  absurdly  extended,  as  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  probability,  and  to  excite  suspicion  in  respect  of  the  facts 
themselves,  which  arc  the  subjects  of  their  calculations.  It  has 
been. stated,  and  rendered  probable  by  the  learned  writers  of  the 
Universal  History,  in  their  account  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese, 
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that  a  great  part  of  China  was  very  thinly  peopled,  so  late  as  the 
year  before  Christ  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  when  the  Scy- 
thians, under  the  conduct  of  Madyes,  made  an  irruption  into  Upper 
Asia.  We  have  a  singular  fact  to  state,  which  will  prove  that  their 
boasted  antiquity  really  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  Mosaic  chro- 
nology. For  the  evidence  which  we  are  about  to  produce,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  astronomy.  The  Chinese 
have  ever  made  a  point  of  inserting  in  their  calendars  remarkable 
eclipses,  or  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  together  with  the  name  of 
that  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were  observed.  To  these  events 
they  have  also  affixed  their  own  dates.  There  is  a  very  singular 
conjunction  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  several  planets,  recorded  in  their 
annals  as  having  taken  place  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of 
their  remote  history.  The  far-famed  Cassini,  to. ascertain  the  fact, 
calculated  back,  and  decisively  proves  that  such  an  extraordinary 
conjunction  actually  did  take  place  at  China,  on  February  the 
twenty-sixth,  two  thousand  and  twelve  years  before  Christ.  This 
falls  four  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  a  little  after  the  birth 
of  Abraham.*  Here  are  two  important  facts  ascertained.  The  one 
is,  that  the  Chinese  are  an  ancient  nation,  although  perhaps  not  at 
that  time  a  very  large  one;  and  the  other,  that  their  pretensions  to 
antiquity  beyond  that  of  Moses  are  unfounded:  because  this  event, 
which  they  themselves  represent  as  happening  near  the  beginning 
of  their  immense  calculations,  falls  far  within  the  history  and  chro- 
nology of  the  scriptures. 

The  Egyptians  pretended,  in  like  manner,  to  possess  an  exact  nar- 
ration for  some  myriads  of  years.  Their  inaccuracy  is  demonstra- 
ble from  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  They  professed  to  preserve  the  re- 
cords of  other  ancient  nations  as  well  as  of  their  own ;  and  their 
evident  fallacy  in  relation  to  other  empires,  marks  the  dependance 
which  we  ought  to  place  in  their  history  respecting  themselves; 
and  proves  that  we  should  receive  their  calculations  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  under  considerable  limitations.  When  Alexander  entered 
with  his  victorious  army  into  Egypt,  the  priests  professed  to  show 
him,  out  of  their  sacred  annals,  an  account  of  the  Macedonian  and 
Persian  empires  through  a  period  of  eight  thousand  years:  while  it 
appears,  from  the  best  historical  accounts,  that  the  Persian  empire 

*  May  I  be  permitted  to  recommend  a  small  and  well  composed  treatise,  called 
"  T/^e  Christian  Officer's  Panoply,""  written  by  an  excellent  officer  in  the  ma- 
rines now  living,  and  personally  known  to  me]  It  is  published  by  Matthews. 
This  singular  fact  is  recorded  in  this  little  volume,  which  is  the  best  compendium 
of  evidences  in  favour  of  the  Bible,  and  the  most  familiar  I  have  ever  seen#  The 
style  of  writing  adopted  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive ;  and  I  never  re- 
ceived more  of  pleasure  and  of  satisfaction,  from  any  book  which  I  ever  perused. 
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was  not  then  three  hundred  years  old:  nor  had  the  Macedonian 
been  founded  quite  five  centuries.  In  order  to  establish  their 
chronology,  they  make  their  first  kings,  on  their  own  calculations, 
reign  above  twelve  hundred  years  each;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  Assyrians  make  their  monarchs  reign  above  forty  thousand 
years.  We  might  adduce  a  variety  of  similar  instances  of  un- 
bounded license  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans,  Phenicians, 
and  some  other  nations.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inqui- 
ry farther.  Such  extravagance  defeats  its  own  purposes;  since  no 
dependance  can  be  placed  upon  calculations  so  chimerical.* 

4.  We  are  able  to  ascertain  the  periods  when  the  most  useful  arts 
and  sciences  were  invented;  which  could  not  be  done  with  certain- 
ty, had  the  world  been  eternal,  because  many  of  them  would  have 
been  involved  and  buried  in  the  mist  of  extreme  antiquity.  Mark 
the  progress  of  science!  Observe  how  soon  it  arrives  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  capable!  What  elucidation  the  revolution  of  a 
few  ages  throws  upon  theories  previously  obscure!  In  the  lapse  of 
comparatively  a  very^few  years,  the  hand  of  time  uncovers  a  fund 
of  knowledge,  which  was  veiled  in  perplexity  and  uncertainty. 
How  many  useful  arts  are  invented,  and  how  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries are  made  in  the  course  of  a  single  century!  Calculate 
upon  the  most  tardy  progress  of  the  arts  imaginable,  and  determine 
whether  those  of  which  we  are  now  in  possession  are  at  all  equal  to 
that  which  we  might  reasonably  expect,  if  the  world  had  been  eter- 
nal, and  if  human  genius  and  industry  had  been  gradually,  however 
slowly,  penetrating  the  darkness,  and  dispersing  the  cloud  of  igno- 
rance? If  it  be  urged  that  floods  and  fires,  and  wars,  with  ten  thou- 
sand nameless  hypothetical  desolations,  may  have  destroyed  a  mul- 
titude of  useful  inventions;  we  answer,  that  the  number  of  these 
must  have  been  prodigious,  indeed,  and  absolutely  inconceivable, 
to  produce  a  devastation  of  the  arts  which  should  be  able  to  coun- 
terbalance the  inventions  of  science,  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  world's  eternity,  might  be  expected.  Nor  could  we  with  such 
facility  determine  the  periods  when  these  useful  arts  were  disco- 
vered, if  the  chronology  of  the  world  really  extended  far  beyond 
the  Mosaic  history.  Admit  that  the  world  were  twenty  thousand 
years  old:  we  should  necessarily  be  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
the  rise  of  the  most  simple  and  useful  inventions,  because  of  their 
extreme  antiquity.  The  fact,  on  the  contrary,  is  simply  this:  that 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  civilization  and  commerce, 

See  Pearson  on  the  Creed:  page  58—60.  Folio  edition  of  1669.  Consult, 
also,  Stillingfleet's  Origines  Sacree. 
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the  inventions  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  letters  which  we  use, 
the  language  which  we  speak,  have  all  known  originals,  may  all  be 
traced  back  to  the  first  authors,  and  these  all  fall  far  within  the. 
circle  of  six  thousand  years,  while  none  are  found  to  exceed  it — 
no,  not  one. 

5.  In  the  same  manner  we  are  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  different 
nations;  which  we  could  not  do  with  certainty  had  the  world  been 
eternal.  We  can  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  empires 
of  the  present  daj^;  and  we  can  also  mark  the  rise,  the  meridian 
splendour,  and  the  decline  of  those  which  preceded  them,  till  we 
arrive  at  a  certain  point  beyond  which  we  know  nothing;  and  this 
point  extends  to  about  the  standard  assigned  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation.  Should  earthquakes  and  floods  be  again  pleaded, 
as  having  destroyed  nations  as  well  as  sciences,  and  thus  reduced 
the  world  to  a  second  infancy — if  any  had  remained,  we  might  na- 
turally conclude  that  the  most  useful  arts  had  been  preserved,  and 
that  some  wrecks  of  mighty  nations  would  have  survived  the  de- 
solation, at  least,  to  tell  the  tale  of  wo  to  succeeding  generations. 
But  a  system  begins  to  be  in  danger,  when  those  who  maintain  it 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  things  which  might,  or 
might  not,  happen — where  probabilities  are  against  them — and 
when,  if  their  arguments  are  admitted,  the  slender  causes  they  as- 
sign, are  in  themselves  inadequate  to  the  production  of  effects  so 
extensive  as  they  wish  to  establish. 

6.  It  may  be  necessary  to  notice  a  modern  objection  which  has 
been  urged  against  the  Mosaic  chronology;  and  which  is  designed 
to  prove,  that  if  the  world  be  not  eternal,  it  may  still  claim  a  much 
higher  antiquity  than  is  allowed  in  the  Bible.  It  is  in  substance 
as  follows:* 

"In  pits  or  openings  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius  and  ^tna,  beds  of  lava  have  been  discovered  at  conside- 
rable depths  below  each  other;  and  these,  in  some  places,  are  co- 
vered with  successive  strata  of  vegetable  mould."  These  different 
strata  have  proceeded,  it  is  said,  from  an  equal  number  of  irruptions 
from  the  mountain.  Ten  or  twelve  successive  strata,  overlaid  with 
soil,  have  been  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  and  it  is 
strongly  asserted,  that,  by  digging  deeper,  many  more  might  be 
found.  It  is  ASSUMED  that  a  thousand  years,  at  least,  are  necessa- 
ry to  the  production  of  a  soil  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  and 

*  These  objections  to  the  Mosaic  chronology  are  stated  and  refuted  very  much 
at  large  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  Earth.  To  the  writer  of  this 
article  I  am  indebted  for  the  statement  given  above ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  I  have 
adhered  to  his  language  as  best  conveying  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 
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growth  of  vegetables  upon  these  volcanic  lavas.  If  this  be  granted, 
and  tioelve  such  strata  have  been  discovered,  the  antiquity  of  the 
.earth  is  immediately  swelled  to,  at  least,  twelve  thousand  years: 
which  is  more  than  double  the  Mosaic  chronology.  This,  then,  is 
the  point  upon  which  the  whole  controversy  turns;  and  the  answers 
that  have  been  given  to  this  objection  may  be  laid  down  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  It  is  granted,  by  those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject, 
that  some  lavas  are  very  solid,  and  others  much  less  so.  The  one, 
of  course,  resists  the  operations  of  time  much  longer  than  the  other. 
This,  also,  is  admitted. 

2.  They  have  not  determined  of  which  sort  the  lavas  in  question 
are,  which  is  a  material  inquiry:  since,  if  a  thousand  years  were  re- 
quired for  the  more  solid,  a  much  less  time  would  be  necessary  for 
the  farinaceous. 

3.  Soil  gradually  increases  by  decayed  vegetables,  and  the  sedi- 
ments of  snows  and  rain:  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  soil  must, 
therefore,  determine  "Whether  a  greater  or  less  time  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  accumulation;  but  these  writers  have  not  informed  us 
of  the  dimensions  of  these  subterraneous  vegetable  strata — another 
material  circumstance  in  the  calculation. 

4.  Volcanic  ashes  and  muddy  water  are  sometimes  thrown  out, 
designed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  nature,  to  repair  the  sterility  occa- 
sioned by  the  lava;  and  these  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
as  materially  assisting  quickness  of  vegetative  soil. 

5.  They  have,  however,  furnished  us  with  the  following  fact. 
The  town  of  Herculaneum  was  destroyed  by  an  irruption  in  the 
ninety-seventh  year  of  the  Christian  era.  'There  are  evident 
marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  irruptions,'  say  they,  'has  taken  its 
course  over  Herculaneum;  for  each  of  the  six  strata  of  lava  is  co- 
vered with  a  vein  of  good  soil.'  Here,  then,  we  have  their  own  au- 
thority for  six  strata  of  good  soil  accumulated  in  less  than  seven- 
teen hundred  years:  which,  supposing  them  of  equal  thickness, 
instead  of  a  thousand  years,  leaves  us  not  three  hundred  for  the 
production  of  each." 

At  best,  then,  this  objection  is  hypothetical  merely;  and  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  objectors,  a  thousand  years  are  not  only  unne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  such  strata,  but  six  of  them  have  actu- 
ally been  formed  in  less  than  seventeen  hundred  years;  or  less  than 
three  hundred  for  each:  and  we,  therefore,  see  no  solid  reason  to 
induce  us  to  sacrifice  the  chronology  of  Moses,  to  the  uncertain 
doctrine  of  vegetable  strata. 

We  produce  only  one  other  consideration  against  the  opinion  of 
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the  world's  eternity;  and  that  appears  to  us  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. 

6.  If  the  world  is  eternal,  how  has  the  tradition  of  its  beginning 
every  where  prevailed,  although  under  different  forms,  among  na- 
tions both  barbarous  and  civilized?  We  leave  the  skeptic  who  dis- 
putes the  Mosaic  history,  and  the  philosopher  who  asserts  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  to  answer  this  inquiry — it  is  not  our  business. 
The  fact  cannot  be  denied.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  found  among  the 
refined  nations  of  antiquity,  but  barbarians  who  then  chased,  and 
savages  who  still  pursue,  the  wild  and  brute  inhabitants  of  their 
own  inaccessible  forests,  had,  and  yet  have,  some  tradition  of  the 
creation  of  all  things.  It  is  not  merely  in  England's  metropolis 
that  infidelity  is  encountered  with  the  history  of  the  beginning  of 
the  world;  traditions  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  plains  of  In- 
dostan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  among  every  tribe  and 
every  nation,  from  the  line  of  the  equator  to  the  circles  of  both  the 
poles.  It  forms  a  part  of  every  religion  in  the  known  world.  Every 
country,  although,  perhaps,  claiming  an  antiquity  higher  than  we 
allow,  and  supposing  the  world  to  have  been  produced  by  chance, 
does,  nevertheless,  admit  that  it  had  a  beginning.  This  was  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  heathen  world;  excepting  that  some  of 
their  philosophers,  from  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  pride  of  dis- 
tinction, disavowed  the  public  sentiment.  It  was  the  common 
faith  of  all  nations,  and  remains  so.  We  appeal  to  the  Phenician 
histories,  to  the  Indians,  and  to  the  Egyptians.  We  read  it  in 
Linus,  in  Hesiod,  in  Orpheus,  in  Aratus,  in  Thales,  and  in  a  vari- 
ety of  Greek  writers,  too  large  to  lay  before  you;  all  of  whom  em- 
braced the  idea  that  the  world  was  created,  and  not  eternal.  From 
these,  the  Romans  borrowed  the  same  doctrines.  Ovid,  who  close- 
J^  transcribed  these  opinions  from  the  Greeks,  has  given  a  long 
and  eloquent  description  of  the  formation  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  its  several  inhabitants.*  We  repeat  our  question,  How 
was  it  possible  for  the  tradition  of  a  beginning  to  the  world,  to  be 
so  universally  prevalent,  and  so  universally  received,  through  every 
age,  if  it  were  indeed  eternal? 

From  these  representations  we  now  wish  to  deduce  a  most  inte- 
resting and  important  inference;  and  to  establish  a  truth  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed — 

*  Metam.  Lib.  1.    See  the  quotation,  note  4,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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THE  BEING  OF  A  GOD. 


If  we  have  in  any  respect  succeeded  in  overturning  the  two  hy- 
potheses which  have  now  passed  under  review:  if  the  world  he  not 
the  production  of  chance,  and  if  it  be  not  eternal;  it  follows,  that  it 
must  have  been  created — in  order  to  which  there  must  have  been 
an  infinite  Architect.  We  have  seen  human  reason  led  into  la- 
byrinths, from  which  it  could  not  be  extricated  but  by  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Revelation.  To  the  eye  of  nature,  all  is  obscurity. 
We  have  received  decisive  evidences  from  notorious  facts,  that 
when  an  investigation  of  these  subjects  has  been  attempted  by  men 
of  the  first  talents,  independently  of  this  infallible  guide,  the  mor- 
tifying and  inevitable  result  has  been,  bewildered  systems,  trem- 
bling uncertainty,  clashing,  contradictory  theories.  "  There  is  a 
path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not 
seen:  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  hath  the  fierce 
lion  passed  by  it."  This  secret  path  is  the  operation  of  God,  sought 
out  by  those  who  love  him,  and  discovered  only  by  the  direction 
of  his  word,  and  the  agency  of  his  Spirit.  Admit  the  being  of  a 
God,  and  all  is  clear  and  luminous.  Every  difficulty  vanishes:  for 
what  cannot  Omnipotence  perform?  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart.  There  is  no  God."  Can  he  deserve  a  milder  name  who  holds 
his  irrational  creed?  All  nature  proclaims  His  existence;  and  every 
feeling  of  the  heart  is  responsive  to  its  voice.  The  instant  we  be- 
gin to  breathe,  our  connexion  with  God  is  commenced,  and  it  is  a 
connexion  which  cannot  be  dissolved  for  ever.  All  other  unions 
are  formed  for  a  season  only;  time  will  waste  them;  death  will  de- 
stroy them:  but  this  connexion  looks  death  in  the  face,  defies  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  .is  commensurate  with  the  ages  of  eternity. 
The  moment  we  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and 
evil,  our  responsibility  to  God  is  begun — it  commences  with  the 
dawn  of  reason,  it  looks  forward  to  the  judgment  seat  as  its  issue. 
At  every  period,  and  under  every  circumstance  of  human  life,  man 
still  draws  his  existence  from  the  "  Fountain  of  life: "  he  may  be  cut 
off  from  society,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  God:  he  may  re- 
nounce his  fellow  men,  but  never  can  burst  the  bonds  of  obligation 
by  which  he  is  held  to  his  Maker,  till  he  shall  have  acquired  the 
power  to  extinguish  that  immaterial  principle  within  him,  which 
can  never  be  subjected  to  decay  or  to  dissolution.  The  last  sigh 
which  rends  the  bursting  heart,  terminates  the  correspondence 
between  man  and  man;  but  strengthens  the  union  between  God 
and  man.  All  the  springs  of  enjoyment  and  of  existence,  are  hid- 
den in  the  Deity,  and  the  fates  of  the  human  race  are  suspended  in 
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the  balances  sustained  by  his  unshaken  arm.  It  is  an  object  of  the 
first  magnitude  to  learn  something  of  the  Being,  with  whom  we 
stand  thus  intimately  and  inseparably  connected:  who  is  light  and 
warmth  in  the  sun,  softness  in  the  breeze,  power  in  the  tempest, 
and  the  principle  which  pervades  and  animates,  which  regulates 
and  sustains  universal  nature:  but  to  deny  his  existence,  is  the  mad- 
ness of  desperation,  and  the  temerity  of  presumption:  of  all  insani- 
ty, it  is  the  worst;  and  of  all  ingratitude,  it  is  the  deepest.  I  see 
him  rolling  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  controlling  the  furious  ele- 
ments, and  stretching  an  irresistible  sceptre  over  all  things  cre- 
ated. I  see  the  globe  suspended,  and  trembling  in  his  presence; 
and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  absorbed  in  his  empire,  rising  to 
distinction,  or  falling  into  irrecoverable  desolation,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  his  will.  My  heart  is  not  at  ease.  I  am  instructed,  but 
not  tranquilized.  The  infinity  of  God  overwhelms  me:  his  majes- 
ty humbles  me:  his  inflexible  justice  and  purity  fill  me  with  dis- 
may: his  power  makes  me  afraid.  It  is  this  volume  which  first 
brings  me  acquainted  with  him  as  God,  and  afterwards  as  a  friend: 
which  represents  him  at  once  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer  of  the 
human  race;  and  while  his  attributes  command  my  admiration,  his 
mercy  forbids  my  terror. 

THE  MOSAIC  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREATION 

Remains  to  be  briefly  examined.  He  conducts  us  at  once  to  this 
great  Architect:  "  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  He  represents  the  earth,  after  its  creation,  as  a  dark 
fluid,  and  an  unformed  chaos,  or  mass  of  matter,  which,  in  six  days, 
God  reduced  to  order,  and  disposed  in  its  present  form.  "And 
the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters."  A  modern  critic"^  has  translated  this  passage,  "  a  ve- 
hement wind  oversweeping  the  surface  of  the  waters."  He  founds 
his  criticism  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  Hebrew  language  calls 
"thunder  the  voice  of  God;  a  great  wind,  his  breath;  the  clouds 
his  habitation,  his  chariot;  the  lightnings  and  the  winds  his  mi- 
nisters and  messengers,  &c.,"  and  the  possibility  of  rendering  the 
words  cnSN  nn  either  the  spirit  of  God,  or  the  wind  of  God, 
which  he  translates,  a  mighty  wind.  He  produces  various  quota- 
tions from  the  scriptures,  in  which  nn  must  be  rendered  wind, 
and  accumulates  much  criticism  to  prove  that  this  is  the  primary 
sense  of  the  original  word,  and  of  the  terms  usually  employed  in 

*  Dr.  Geddes. 
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translating  it.  An  equal  number  of  passages  might  easily  be  ex-- 
tracted  from  the  sacred  writers,  in  which  nn  would  bear  no  other 
translation  than  spirit.  Neither  is  it  quite  clear  that  nn  signifies 
spirit  only  in  a  secondary  and  metaphorical  sense:  since,  by  their 
arrangement  of  explanatory  terms,  lexicographers  seem  divided 
upon  the  subject*  Respecting  LDTiSx  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion;  and  while  our  translators  have  preserved  the  literal  ren- 
dering of  the  words,  the  translation  proposed  is  confessedly  justi- 
fied only  on  its  resemblance  to  some  Hebrew  phrases,  the  corre- 
spondence of  which  may  or  may  not  be  admitted.  This  premised, 
I  object  farther  to  the  rendering  "  a  vehement  wind,"  because  a 
very  beautiful  idea  suggested  by  the  literal  reading  of  the  words  is 
lost  in  that,  adopted  by  this  critic:  an  idea  which  is  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  our  inimitable  poet,t  who  was  himself  well  versed  in 
the  original  language  of  the  sacred  scriptures;  and  who,  in  his  beauti- 
ful address  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  says, 

Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  miglity  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like,  satst  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  madst  it  pregnant^ 

But  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  simple  translation,  without 
admitting  a  doctrine,  which  this  critic  could  not  reconcile  with  the 
religious  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit: J  and  he  therefore  substituted  one  which  did  not  clash 
with  his  sentiments;  and  on  the  same  principle  I  prefer  the  common 
reading  of  our  Bibles,  because  it  accords  with  a  system  which  ap- 
pears to  me  both  rational  and  scriptural,  and  which  does  include 
the  personality  of  this  Divine  Agent;  and  because  the  words  are  by 
our  translators  literally  rendered. 

The  first  thing  which  appeared  was  light;  the  separation  of  which 
from  darkness,  was  the  work  of  the  first  day.  "  And  God  said. 
Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light."  A  more  simple  and  more 
literal  translation  is,  "  Be  light;  and  light  was."  This  very  passage, 
in  its  connexion,  has  been  marked  by  the  elegant  Longinus  as  a 
specimen  of  the  true  sublime.^     Nor  did  it  escape  the  observation 

■*  Parkhurst  gives,  as  its  primary  sense,  air  in  motion;  which  corresponds  with 
Dr.  Geddes'  opinion :  yet  in  his  translation  of  Gen.  i.  2,  Parkhurst  renders  the 
words  "  the  spirit  of  the  Aleim ;"  Stockius  gives,  as  the  primary  sense,  spiritus, 
then  ventus,  &.c.    How  little  can  be  inferred  from  verbal  criticism ! 

•j-  Milton. 

j  Dr.  Geddes  has  said,  "  those  who  have  found  in  this  passage  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  been  very  little  versed  in  the  language  of  the  East;  and  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  construction  of  the  text."  So  easy  is  it  to  deal  in  bold 
and  unqualified  assertions,  and  call  them  critical  remarks.  Surely  he  forgot  that 
Milton  was  a  Hebrew  scholar  of  no  common  standard. 

§  See  note  5,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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of  the  psalmist,  who  has  well  expressed  it — "  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done:  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast" 

On  the  second  day,  God  made  an  expansion:  for  so  the  Hebrew 
word  ;;"'pi  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "  firmament,"  im- 
plies. It  is  derived  from  a  root  which  signifies  "out-stretching," 
and  corresponds  with  that  beautiful  passage  in  Isaiah  xl.  22.  "  It 
is  he  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth 
them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in."  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds our  globe,  and  which  possesses  density  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  waters  above  it.  Its  design,  said  Moses,  is,  "to  divide  the 
waters  that  arc  above  this  firmament" — or  atmosphere,  "from  the 
waters  that  are  under  this  expansion."  This  atmosphere  is  per- 
petually drawing  up  particles  of  water,  till  they  accumulate,  and 
become  too  heavy  for  the  air  to  sustain  them,  and  fall  in  showers 
of  rain. 

On  the  third  day,  the  earth  was  drained,  and  the  waters  which 
before  triumphed  over  its  surface,  were  gathered  into  one  grand 
receptacle.  The  land  appeared,  dry  and  fit  for  vegetation — re- 
ceived the  name  "  Earth  " — and  produced,  at  the  divine  cpmmand, 
herbs,  plants,  trees,  and  all  the  endless  varieties  of  the  vegetable 
world,  bearing  their  several  seeds  and  fruits,  according  to  their 
different  kinds.  The  congregated  waters  he  called  "seas;"  and 
drawing  boundaries  around  them,  he  said,  "  Hitherto  shall  ye  come, 
but  no  farther;  and  here  shall  your  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  sun  and  moon  were  formed,  and  placed 
in  the  heavens  to  illuminate  the  earth,  to  distinguish  between  day 
and  night,  to  divide,  and  to  rule  the  revolving  seasons  of  the  year. 
"  He  made  the  stars  also." 

On  the  fifth  day,  were  created  fishes,  and  the  swarming,  multi- 
form inhabitants  of  the  hoary  deep,  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  what- 
soever flieth  in  the  expansion  above  us:  these  all,  were  produced 
from  the  waters. 

On  the  sixth  day,  were  formed  all  terrestrial  animals.  Then 
also  MAN,  his  last,  best  work,  was  "  fashioned  "  from  the  "  dust  of 
the  earth,"  and  animated  with  "  a  living  soul."  Of  man  he  formed 
the  WOMAN,  "  to  be  a  help  meet  for  him." 

"  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host 
of  them."  And  "  God  rested  from  his  work,  and  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,"  as  a  sabbath  to  the  man  and  to  his 
posterity. 

Such  is  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  leading  us  up  to  God 
as  the  Creator  and  Disposer  of  all  things;  afibrding,  beyond  con- 
troversy, the  most  rational  of  the  hypotheses  presented  to  you; 
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and  while  it  has  left  the  way  open  for  philosophic  inquiries,  it  has 
not  said  any  thing  to  gratify  vain  curiosity.  We  will  attend  to 
some  few  questions  which  have  been  often  suggested  from  this  re- 
presentation of  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  conclude  this  Lec- 
ture, which  has  already  been  drawn  out  to  a  great  length. 

1.  What  was  the  light  that  made  its  appearance  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  sun?  In  considering  this  question,  which  cannot  be 
solved,  and  which  is  a  matter  of  opinion  altogether,  various  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed.  Some  have  called  it  elemental  fire. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  resembled  the  shekinah.  A  similar 
representation  of  it  is  made  by  our  immortal  bard: 

"  liGt  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Spher'd  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourn'd  the  while."* 

The  critic,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  "an  emanation  of  the  same  sun  that  still  enlightens  us;  and 
which,  although  it  had  not  yet  appeared  in  its  full  glory,  yet  shed 
sufficient  light  through  the  dense  atmosphere,  to  make  the  surface 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  visible."t  But  as  I  feel  inclined  to  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  Mosaic  account,  in  its  literal  signification, 
which  affirms  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  made  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  that  "  God  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  "  on 
the  first,  I  should  rather  imagine  it  to  be  the  same  particles  of 
light  diffused,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  one  body — 
the  sun.  J  But  of  these  various  opinions  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himself. 

2.  Does  the  Mosaic  account  oppose  the  present  system  of  astro- 
nomy? 

The  language  of  the  scriptures  expresses  simply  the  appearance 
of  things,  and  neither  sanctions  nor  opposes  any  system  of  philoso- 
phy. It  has  left  the  road  of  knowledge  and  research  perfectly 
open;  and  neither  forbids,  nor  adopts,  the  hypotheses  of  those  who 
have  explored  the  heavens,  and  with  laborious  and  useful  skill,  de- 

*  Par.  Lost,  Book  VII.  1.  24.3—249. 

f  Dr.  Geddes'  Grit.  Rem.  on  Gen.  C.  I.  ver.  3,  vol.  I.  p.  14 ;  quarto. 

j  I  do  not  profess  to  offer  this  hypothesis  as  clear  of  objection  and  difficulty ; 
but  it  is  the  best  which  occurs  to  me,  and  is  allowable  where  every  thing  must 
be  merely  hypothetical.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  this  thought  corresponds  with 
one  suggested  in  Mr.  Fuller's  commentary  on  Genesis;  which,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  edition  of  these  Lectures,  I  have  had  the  high  gratification  of 
reading. 
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veloped  the  laws  by  which  the  great  system,  of  which  the  globe 
constitutes  a  part,  seems  to  be  regulated.  When  in  common  lan- 
guage we  say — "  The  sun  rises,  and  sets  " — we  do  not  mean  to  op- 
pose the  Newtonian,  or  any  other  astronomical  system,  but  merely 
to  express  the  apparent  motion  of  this  grand  luminary.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  the  scriptures,  that  their  language  is  perfectly  conforma- 
ble to  our  ideas,  and  therefore  on  most  subjects  falls  within  the 
grasp  of  our  comprehension.  And  we  ought  to  recollect  that  the 
design  of  this  volume  is  not  to  develope  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to 
lead  us  along  the  narrow  path  which  conducts  to  heaven:  not  to 
guide  our  feet  through  the  orbits  of  planets,  but  to  direct  them  to 
the  throne  of  the  invisible  God. 

3.  Does  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  extend  to  the  uni- 
verse at  large?  This  is  an  inquiry  which  cannot  be  decided.  Some 
have  concluded  that  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  only  belong 
to  this  history.  Others  restrict  it  to  the  solar  system.  Others  ex- 
tend it  to  the  wide  universe.  The  circumstances  of  the  creation, 
as  related  by  Moses,  apply  principally  to  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit. The  sun  and  the  moon  are  mentioned  as  formed  at  the  same 
period,  and  are  evidently  included  in  the  account,  because  of  their 
connexion  with,  and  advantage  to,  the  earth.  But  the  phrase,  "  He 
rrtade  the  stars,  also" — seems  to  advert  to  the  great  universe;  and 
may  lead  us  to  presume,  that  the  creation  of  all  things  was  effected 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

4.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  understand  the  term  "  six  days" — as 
literal,  or  as  allegorical?  A  critic,*  whom  we  have  had  occasion 
to  mention  more  than  once,  boldly  pronounces  it  "  a  beautiful  my- 
thos,  or  philosophical  fiction." — Some  of  the  ancient  Christian  Fa- 
thers esteemed  it  allegorical.  I  confess,  however,  that  my  reve- 
rence for  this  volume,  makes  me  very  reluctant  to  resolve  into  al- 
legory, any  thing  which  wears  the  appearance  oiafact  on  its  pages; 
much  more  so  to  venture  to  call  it  a  fable.  The  following  reasons 
determine  me  in  concluding,  that  Moses  designed  it  as  a  statement 
of  facts,  and  that  we  ought  to  understand  the  phrase,  "  six  days," 
in  its  literal  sense: 

The  seventh  day  was  instituted  as  a  sabbath,  that  in  it  the  man 
might  rest  from  his  labour,  and  more  immediately  serve  his  gra- 
cious Creator;  and  the  reason,  the  only  reason,  assigned  for  it  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  was,  that  "  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is;  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it." 

This  is  the  reason  always  produced,  when  the  institution  of  the 

*  Dr.  Geddee. 
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Sabbath  is  at  all  named;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  seventh  day 
was  observed  till  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the^r^^  day  of  the 
week:  when,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  great  and  glorious 
event,  the  first  day  became  the  Christian  sabbath,  and  the  seventh 
was  laid  aside. 

The  apostle  who  wrote  to  the  Hebrews,  quotes  this  passage  from 
Genesis,  in  the  second  chapter,  and  at  the  fourth  verse,  of  hi»  epis- 
tle:— "  And  God  did  rest  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  works."  In 
his  reasoning  upon  this  passage,  he  makes  no  one  remark,  which 
discovers  the  least  approximation  to  an  allegorical  interpretation; 
much  less  did  he  seem  to  regard  it  as  "  a  beautiful  mythos:"  on  the 
contrary,  every  thing  which  he  says  throughout  that  chapter,  ap- 
pears to  ascertain  very  clearly,  that  he  understood  the  phrase,  "  six 
days,"  used  by  Moses,  in  its  literal  sense. 

5.  Can  any  reason  be  assigned  for  the  number  of  days  fixed  upon, 
and  occupied  in  this  great  work?  Certainly  not.  We  dare  not  at- 
tempt to  fathom  the  divine  designs;  nor  is  the  Deity  to  be  judged 
at  a  human  tribunal.  •  Perhaps  (for  what  can  be  offered  but  conjec- 
ture?) he  carried  on  his  work  in  progression,  and  chose  six  days 
for  the  performance  of  that,  which  he  could  have  effected,  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  in  an  instant,  to  show  that  he  is  a  "  God  of  order 
and  not  of  confusion."  It  is  thus,  also,  that  he  works  in  providence, 
and  in  grace.  His  plans  are  gradually  developed;  his  wisdom  gra- 
dually manifested;  his  will  gradually  accomplished;  his  designs 
gradually  completed.  And,  possibly,  he  chose  only  six  days,  to  de- 
monstrate his  unbounded  power,  that  could  perform  so  immense  a 
work,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

6.  How  could  Moses  be  fitted  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation? 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question,  if  it  be  al- 
lowed that  he  was  divinely  inspired:  but  we  may  account  for  his 
ability  to  record  the  circumstances  of  the  creation  in  a  way  which 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  wavering.  It  is  no  improbable  con- 
jecture, that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  God  communicated 
his  will  to  pious  individuals,  and  permitted  them  to  transmit  it  to 
others  by  oral  tradition:  for  in  those  days  the  longevity  of  man  fa- 
voured this  mode  of  conveyance.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Adam 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  creation.  With 
Adam,  Methuselah  lived  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years:  with 
Methuselah,  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  lived  about  ninety-seven 
years;  with  Shem,  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  lived  fifty  years;  at 
the  death  of  Isaac,  Levi  was  forty  years  old;  and  Amram,  at  the 
decease  of  Levi,  had  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  history  of  Genesis.   On  this  calculation  no  more 
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than  five  persons,  Methuselah,  Shem,  Isaac,  Levi,  and  Amram, 
were  necessary  to  transmit  this  account,  together  with  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  God,  from  Adam  to  Moses.*  When  the  life 
of  man  was  shortened,  and  the  nations  had  become  corrupt  through 
idolatry,  oral  tradition  was  no  longer  a  safe  vehicle  of  conveyance; 
and  God  therefore  communicated  a  revelation  of  his  mind  and  will, 
whicl>  was  committed  to  writing. 

In  retracing  the  outline  of  the  preceding  lecture,  and  contrasting 
the  scriptural  relation  of  the  beginning  of  all  things  with  other  hy- 
potheses; I  trust,  that  the  proposition,  announced  for  elucidation 
this  day,  has  been  established:  That  the  Mosaic  account  op 

THE  creation,  IS  THE  ONLY  RATIONAL  ONE  WHICH  WE  HAVE  RE- 
CEIVED. 

"  Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness," 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — Hie  ego  non  mirer  esse  quemquam,  qui  sibi  persuadeat,  corpora 
quffidam  solida  atque  individua  vi  et  gravitate  ferri,  mundumque  effici  ornatis- 
Bimum,  et  pulcherrimum  ex  eorum  corporum  concursione  fortuita"?  Hoc  qui  ex- 
istimat  fieri  potuisse,  non  intelligo,  cur  non  idem  putet,  si  innumerabiles  unius  et 
viginti  formse  literarum  vel  aurese,  vel  quales  libet,  aliquo  conjiciantur,  posse  ex 
his  in  lerram  excussis  annales  Ennii,  ut  deinceps  legi  possint,  effici:  quod  nescio 
an  ne  in  unoquidem  versu  possit  tantum  valere  fortuna.  Isli  autem  quemadmo- 
dum  asseverant,  ex  corpusculis  non  colore,  non  qualitate  aliquS,  quam  wa(0T>j7« 
Grseci  vocant,  non  sensu  prseditis,  sed  concurrentibus  temere  atque  casu,  munduni 
esse  perfectum'!  vel  innumerabiles  potius  in  omni  puncto  temporis  alios  nasci, 
alios  interireT  Quod  si  mundum  efficere  potest  concursus  atomorum,  cur  por- 
ticuni,  cur  templum,  cur  domum,  cur  urbem  non  potest!  quae  sun  minus  operosa, 
et  multo  quidem  faciliora. 

Cic.  de  nat.  dear.  II.  37. 

Translated  in  page  52,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

*  The  hypothesis  of  the  Egyptians.  K«t«  y«f  t;}v  e'I  u^x*ii  '"*'>'  i'^*"  <ro(r']a~ 
o-<y,  fiLtctv  e^eiv  taectv  a^ccvov  re  kui  ytiv,  /JHf/.tyf^arn  ocvtSv  tjj?  ^uireui'  i^\rei  St 
TdVTX  oixcrluvruv  tuV  (rtuf^urai])  utt'  aAA>}A»v,  tov  jitfv  Kocrf^ov  7repi>iU^c7v  uvoifxi 
rr,y  c^eo/^svtjv  cv  xuru  cuvrot^iv,  rov  oe  ui^ot.  Kivtjirsai  Tv^eiv  '^'vvep^iif,  Kcti  to  /ttty 
w^u^ci  ciuja  7r^))i  THi  f^sTeu^eluTiii  rovm  ervva^u/^s7v'  uvaxpi^Hi  Hf^tii  r^i  Toiec- 
uTJjj  (puTiui  ^)ot  Tjjy  yt.H(porti1x'  u<p^  m  xiricc^  rov  /^e\i  jjAmv  Kcit  ro  Mittov  5rAj}.9e{ 
Toiv  cial^uv  (v»To>i):(pB-)jyxi  rvj  yrxryi  S'lvyi'  to  et  iXvaoei  kui  ^oXepov  fAcIci  tjjj  ra* 
vy^uv  Tvytc^icreux;  ctf]  rxvTo  scXTXn-liivxt,  d'lx  to  fiot^oi,  £/A»jCtfvev  $'i  h  Ixvju  kxi 
<rvtr']^eipof4.£vov  <!'vvs^S(,  ix.  jtt£»  tZi  uyoav  tjjv  ^xXxto-xi  ix.  Si  t^'v  o-Teei/^^iuTipa* 
iraitjorxt  rtiv  yjjv  vij/.ud'iij  kxi  "TTXvlsXui  xTrxXriv,  txu]i}ii  S'i  to  f<.ey  Tpa]ov  tu  TrePi 
Tov  TiXtev  TTv^oi  x.xTxXotiA'^^xyToi  TFrs^ty  XxQily^  eTreiTx  S]x  t^jv  l^tpftuirixv  xvx^v- 
fiHlA.fvrK    t«s    £V<ip<«Vf»«{,   e-vvotSi}crxt  rtvx  ray  uy^iv  xxlx  ToXXHf  ToTTUfj   xui 

*  See  Note  6,  at  the  end. 
Vol.  I.  10 
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'iXfTi  Kxi  re7i  A»jttv«^y5"<  rai  tottmv  en  kui  vov  o^arS-ai  yivof^ivav  iTreiS'a.v  tjjj 
X^^i^i  n.oc}i-<^v'yy.evy,i  x^yco  S'iuttv^oi;  o  utj^  ytr/fjcci,  (jltj  XxQav  rtiv  //.elx^eXtiv  ix.  ra 
Kctj'  oXtycr  ^aoyova/^evttiv  ffi  rcHv  vypaiv  hit  rr.v  3-e^f/.XFixi  rov  tipiif/.i)ioi  tpottoi, 
TUi  f*.i>i  vuKTXi  Xxfi-Quveiv  uuTiKX  TrjV  Tfoi^qv  ta  t;j5  TTiTrlnryii  uttc  ra  ve^ii^cifoi 
ofii^XTii,  TUi  i^f  vy-i^oii  uTTo  ra  K»uiA.xlo<i  c-le^m  e-.9-«CTo  Je  cc-^xlov  rm  Kvo'po^HfJt.i- 
vuv  Ttiv  feMixv,  xv^yjTtv  XxQoilut,  y,xi  ru  vf^itm  hxKXvB-Bvlav  re  ycxi  TTePtpfxyev- 
lav,  civx^viivxi  Kxt  <px)ii]vxi  TrxvloaxTrm  ru-m-m  ?^uar  raruv  ^£  ru  f^.ev  ■srXeiQr%i 
h^fixrixi  x.£KatV6)Vi}>co]x  zr^oq  rm  f^elea^m  roTsryg  xsreXl^e'iv,  yevofievx  srl^x.  rx 
c'e  yedeni  xv  d'ex,'>H-evx  Fvyx^iTetui  ev  rv)  rav  e^-srerav  )t.ui  rav  'a.Xhoi^  rut  esrtyetaiv 
rx^ei  )cxrx^iB-f/.>)9-7]vxi.  rx  h  (pucreui  iy^xi  f^-xMc-Jx  /^{letM'^cirx  w^oj  tov  -j^o- 
yfnj  rosrov  (rvv^^xf^ei*  ava/:t,x(rBe\irx  zrXcorx.  He  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  singu- 
larly obscure  hypothesis,  by  the  production  of  insects  and  reptiles  from  the  mud 
of  the  Nile. 

Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  I. 

Translated  in  page  53  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  3. — Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  various  modifications  of  the  hypo- 
thesis which  supposes  the  eternity  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found. 

Ocellus  Lucanus,  who  lived  a  short  time  before  Plato,  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient asserters  of  the  world's  eternity.  A  short  treatise,  bearing  his  name,  yet 
remains,  upon  this  subjefit.  Ocell.  Liican.  de  Univ.  p.  506.  inter  opusc.  mythol. 
edit,  per  T.  Gale,  1688.  The  arguments  which  he  produces  will  not  be  considered 
as  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  that  could  be  wished;  for  he  asserts,  tiiat  the 
world  must  be  eternal,  because  its  figure  and  motion  are  circular;  and  because 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  arise  out  of  nothing,  or  to  fall  again  into  nothing. 

Aristotle  maintained,  that,  not  only  the  world,  but  mankind,  and  all  species  of 
animals,  have  existed  from  eternity,  without  any  original  production ;  and  that 
the  earth,  with  all  its  variations,  and  in  all  its  parts,  has  ever  been  what  it 
now  is. 

The  later  Platonists  deduce  their  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  eternity 
of  the  world,  from  the  eternity  of  God's  decree  for  its  creation,  "and  the  indivi- 
sibility of  the  real  duration  of  God."  They  maintain  that  God  always  existed; 
that  his  decree  was  eternal;  and  tliat  there  could  not  be  a  time  in  which  it  did 
not  exist  in  the  divine  mind.  Be  it  so:  there  remains  still  much  perplexity  in 
their  reasoning;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  much  sophism  in  their  deductions. 
There  must  be  a  difference  between  ideal,  (if  the  expression  be  lawful,)  and  ac- 
tual creation ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  decree  was  not  an- 
terior to  the  accomplishment  of  that  decree. 

Xenophanes  and  his  followers  supposed,  that  God  and  the  world  were  one  and 
the  same  thing;  and  of  course  held  its  eternity  and  immutability.  This,  again, 
has  been  denied  by  others:  but  there  is  so  much  ob.scurity  in  the  statement  which 
these  philosophers  have  made  of  their  own  opinions,  that  if  they  did  not  mean 
this,  itisdifficult  to  decide  what  hypothesis  they  did  intend  to  convey. 

Of  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions  respecting  the  eternity  of  the  world,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  and  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  tlie  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch. 

Others  supposed  the  matter  of  the  world  to  be  eternal,  but  not  the  form  of  it. 
These,  in  fact,  held  the  eternity  of  the  chaos,  to  wliich  they  attributed  a  certain 
motion  arising  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  first  four  qualities,  producing 
the  earth  by  mere  fortuitous  fluctuations;  and  thus,  this  hypothesis  resolves  itself 
into  the  preceding  one,  viz.  that  the  world  itself  was  produced  by  chance. 

The  reader  who  may  wish  to  see  a  large  and  more  laborious  statement  of  these 
several  hypotheses,  and  others,  not  brought  forward  in  this  note,  will  find  a  full ' 
and  satisfactory  discussion  of  them  in  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  77 — 91;  title, 
The  Cosmogony.  But  in  some  later  8vo.  editions,  these  statements  are  trans- 
ferred to  vol.  XVIII.  Appendix,  p.  114 — 126.  This  note  bears  reference  to  p.  55 
x)f  the  preceding  liecture. 
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Note  4. — Extracted  from  Ovid : 

"Ante  mare  et  tell  us,  et  quod  tegit  omnia,  coalum, 
Unus  erat  toto  nature  vultus  in  orbe, 
Quem  dixere  chaos;  rudis,  indigestaque  moles; 
Nee  quicquam  nisi  pondus  iners;  congestaque  eodem 
Non  bene  junctanim  discordia  semina  rerum. 
Nullus  adhuc  mundo  prajbebat  lumina  Titan ; 
Nee  nova  crescendo  reparabat  cornua  Phoebe;. 
Nee  circumfuso  pendebat  in  aere  tellus 
Ponderibus  librata  suis:  nee  brachialongo 
Margine  terrarum  porrexerat  Amphitrite. 
Quaque  fuit  tellus,  iilic  et  pontus  et  aer: 
Sic  erat  instabilis  tellus,  innabilis  unda, 
Lucis  egens  aer.     Nulli  sua  forma  maiiebat. 
Obstabatque  aliis  aliud :  quia  corpore  in  uno 
Frigida  pugnabant  calidis,  humentia  siccis, 
Moiiia  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 
Hone  Deus,  et  melior  litem  Natura  deremit* 
Nam  ccbIo  terras,  et  terris  abscidit  undas  : 
Et  liquidum  spisso  secrevit  ab  aere  coilum. 
Ques  postquam  evolvit,  cfecoque  exemit  acervo, 
Dissociata  locis  concordi  pace  ligavit^ 
Ignea  convex!  vis  et  sine  pondere  cceli 
Emicuit,  summaque  locum  sibi  legit  in  arce. 
Proximus  est  aer  illi  levitate,  locoque: 
Densior  his  tellus  :  elementaque  grandia  traxit; 
Et  pressa  est  gravitate  sui.     Circumfluus  humor 
Ultima  possedit,  solidumque  coercuit  orbem. 

"  Sic  ubi  dispositam,  quisquis  fuit  ille  Deorurn, 
Congeriem  secuit,  sectamque  in  membra  redegit ; 
Principio  terram,  ne  non  aequalis  ab  omni 
Parte  forit,  magni  speciem  glomeravit  in  orbis. 
Tum  freta  defundi,  rapidisque  tumescere  ventia 
Jussit,  et  ambitas  circumdare  littora  terrse. 
Addidit  et  fontes,  immensaque  stagna  lacusque; 
Fluminaque  obliquis  cinxit  declivia  ripis: 
Quae  diversa  locis  partim  sorbentur  ab  ipsa; 
In  mare  perveniunt  partim,  campoque  recepta 
Liberioris  aquse,  pro  ripis  littora  pulsant. 
Jussit  et  extendi  campos,  subsidere  valles, 
Fronde  tegi  silvas,  lapidosos  surgere  montes. 
Utque  duse  dextra  ccelum,  totidemque  sinistra 
Parte  secant  Zonae,  quinta  est  ardentior  illis ; 
Sic  onus  inclusum  numero  distinxit  eodem 
Cura  Dei :  totidemque  plagae  tellure  premuntur. 
Quarum  quae  media  est,  non  est  habitabilis  sestu: 
Nix  tegit  alta  duas:  totidem  inter  utramque  locavit; 
Temperiemque  dedit,  mista  cum  frigore  flamma. 
Imminet  his  aer,  qui,  quanto  est  pondere  terras 
Pondus  aquae  levius,  tanto  est  onerosior  igni. 
Illic  et  nebulas,  illic  consistere  nubes 
Jussit,  et  humanas  motura  tonitrua  mentes, 
Et  cum  fulminibus  facientes  frigora  ventos. 
His  quoqne  non  passim  mundi  fabricator  habendum 
Aera  permisit.     Vix  nunc  obsistitur  illis. 
Cum  sua  quisque  regat  diverse  flamina  tractu, 
Quin  lanient  mundum:  tanta  est  discordia  fratrum. 

"  Eurus  ad  Auroram,  Nabathseaque  regna  recessit, 
Persidaque,  et  radiis  juga  subdita  matutinis. 
Vesper,  et  occiduo  quae  littora  sole  tepescunt, 
Proxima  sunt  Zephyro:  Scythiam  septemque  trione 
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Horrifer  invasit  Boreas:  contraria  tellus 
Nubibus  assiduis,  pluvioque  madescit  ab  Austro. 
Hsec  super  imposuit  liquidum  et  gravitate  carentem 
iEthera,  nee  quicquam  terrenee  faecis  habentem. 
Vix  ita  limitibus  discreverat  omnia  certis, 
Cum,  quae  pressa  diu  massa  latuere  sub  ipsa, 
Sidera  cojperunt  toto  efFervescere  ccelo. 
Neu  regie  foret  ulla  suis  animalibus  orba, 
Astra  tenent  coelesle  solum,  formaeque  Deorum: 
Cesserunt  nitidis  habitandsB  piscibns  undae: 
Terra  feras  cepit,  volucres  agitabilis  aer. 

"Sanctius  his  animal  mentisque  capacius  unum 
Deerat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  caet.era  posset. 
Natus  homo  est:  sive  hunc  divino  semine  fecit 
Ille  opifex  rerum,  mundi  melioris  origo: 
Sive  recens  tellus  seductaque  nuper  ab  alto 
Mthere,  cognati  retinebat  semina  cceli : 
Quam  satus  Japeto,  mixtam  fluvialibus  undis. 
Finxit  in  effigiem  moderantum  cuncta  Deorum. 
Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetera  tcrram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coelumque  videre 
Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  vultus." 

Ovid.  Meiam.  lib.  1. 1.  5—86. 


TRANSLATION  BY  DRYDEN. 

"  Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball, 
And  heav'n's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature;  if  a  face, 
Rather  a  rude  and  indigested  mass, 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashion'd,  and  unfram'd. 
Of  jarring  seeds  j  and  justly  Chaos  nam'd. 
No  sun  was  lighted  up,  the  world  to  view; 
No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew; 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky ; 
Nor  pois'd,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie ; 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown ; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water  were  in  one. 
Thus,  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable, 
And  waters  dark  abyss  unnavigable. 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  imprest; 
All  were  confus'd,  and  each  disturb'd  the  rest. 
For  hot  and  cold,  were  in  one  body  fixt ; 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

"But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end ; 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth  were  driven, 
And  grosser  air  sunk  from  ethereal  heaven. 
Thus,  disembroil'd  they  take  their  proper  place ; 
The  next  of  kin,  contiguously  embrace ; 
And  foes  are  sunder'd  by  a  larger  space. 
The  foes  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high. 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky: 
Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire ; 
Whose  atoms  from  unactive  earth  retire. 
Earth  sinks  beneath,  and  draws  a  num'rous  throng 
Of  pond'rous,  thick,  unwieldy  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts,  unruly  waters  roar; 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 

"  Thus,  when  the  God,  whatever  God  was  he, 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree,- 
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That  110  unequal  portions  might  be  found, 

He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round : 

Then,  with  a  breath,  he  g-ave  tlie  winds  to  blow: 

And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 

He  adds  the  running  springs,  and  standing  lakes; 

And  bounding  banlis  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Some  part  in  earth  are  swallow'd  up,  the  most 

In  ample  oceans  disembogu'd,  are  lost. 

He  shades  the  woods,  the  valleys  he  restrains 

With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains- 

"  And  as  five  zones  th'  ethereal  regions  bind, 
Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assign'd  : 
The  sun  with  rays,  directly  darting  down, 
Fires  ail  beneath,  and  fries  tiie  middle  zone: 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles,  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th'  extremes,  two  happier  climates  hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot,  and  cold. 
The  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all, 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball: 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above ; 
The  grosser  near  the  wal'ry  surface  move: 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there, 
And  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortals  fear,         'i 
And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  winter  bear.  > 

Nor  were  those  blust'ring  brethren>  left  at  large,  ) 

On  seas,  and  shores,  their  fury  to  discharge  : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscrib'd  in  place. 
They  rend  the  world,  resistless  as  they  pass ; 
And  mighty  marks  of  mischief  leave  behind; 
Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tempestuous  kind. 

"First,  Eurus  to  the  rising  morn  is  sent, 
(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent;) 
And  eastern  realms,  where  early  Persians  run. 
To  greet  the  blest  appearance  of  the  sun. 
Westward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his  flight; 
Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light. 
Fierce  Boreas,  with  his  offspring,  issues  forth 
T'  invade  the  frozen  wagon  of  the  north; 
While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere. 
And  rots  in  endless  rain,  th'  unwholesome  year. 

"High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind, 
The  God  a  clearer  space  for  heav'n  design'd ; 
Where  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg'd  from  the  pond'rous  dregs  of  earth  below, 

"Scarce  had  the  Power  distinguish'd  these,  when  straight 
The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight. 
Exert  their  heads,  from  underneath  the  mass ;  ^ 

And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass,  > 

And  with  diffusive  light  adorn  their  heavenly  place.       } 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply, 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky: 
New  herds  of  beasts,  he  sends  the  plains  to  share :         ^ 
New  colonies  of  birds  to  people  air:  > 

And  to  their  oozy  beds,  the  finny  fish  repair.  ) 

"A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest : 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire, 
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Or  earth,  but  new-divided  from  tlie  sky, 

And,  pliant,  still  retain'd  th'  ethereal  energy: 

Which  wise  Prometheus*  temper'd  into  paste. 

And  mix'd  with  living  streams  the  godlike  image  cast. 

Thus,  whilethe  mute  creation  downwards  bend 

Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthy  mother  tend, 

Man  looks  aloft ;  and  with  erected  eyes 

Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began ; 

And  earth  was  metamorphos'd  into  man." 

Garth's  Ovid.  Vol.  I.  p.  5—9, 

This  extract  from  Ovid  refers  to  page  62,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  5. — Testimony  to  the  majesty  of  the  scriptures  from  Longinus  in  his 
treatise  on  the  sublime.  He  had  been  saying  that,  "Those  who  speak  of  God,  ought 
to  be  careful  to  represent  him  as  great,  and  pure,  and  without  alloy :"     He  adds, 

"  ElTev  0  ©£95,"  (pyjTt'  r'l;  "  ysvia-B^a)  <p6ii,  kui  iysysro'  yevis-B-u  yyi,  ksci  iyeviru.''^ 
Thus  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  a  man  of  no  common  genius,  conceived  and 
spake  justly  of  the  power  of  Deity,  when  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  laws,  he 
writes — "Goii  said,"  (said  he,)  What  ?  "  Be  light,  and  it  was:  Be  earth,  and 
it  was  so."  « 

Dion.  Long,  de  Sublim.     Sec.  IX.  p.  .^O.     Pearce's  Edit. 

Longinus  lived  in  the  time  of  Aurolian  the  emperor,  and  was  a  favourite  of 
Zenobia,  queen  of  the  Palmyrians.  His  treatise  "  on  the  sublime,"  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  taken,  is,  in  itself,  a  master-piece  of  eloquence. 

This  extract  refers  to  page  64,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  6. — I  had  stated,  in  the  first  edition  of  these  Lectures,  that  only  three 
persons,  Methuselah,  Shem,  and  Jacob,  were  necessary  to  transmit  the  account 
of  the  Creation  from  Adam  to  the  time  when  the  Israelities  went  down  into  Egypt. 
A  very  kind  communication  from  a  most  respectable  gentleman  of  Camberwell, 
induced  me  to  review  this  calculation,  which  had  been  adopted  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity ;  (preserved  in  Bishop 
Watson's  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  I.  p.  181,)  and  having  discovered  a  glaring  error  in 
the  Doctor's  calculation  respecting  Jacob,  as  well  as  carefully  examined  the  cal- 
culations submitted  to  me  by  my  liberal  and  enlightened  critic,  I  have  adopted  his 
statement  in  the  present  edition  from  a  persuasion  of  its  accuracy,  and  beg  leave 
to  otfer  him  my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  his  obliging  communication. 
Had  those  journals  of  professed  criticism,  which  have  laboured  with  so  much  zeal 
to  discover  and  expose  every  trifling  inaccuracy  in  this  volume,  been  as  well-in- 
formed as  they  are  fastidious,  they  might,  by  pointing  out  this,  and  some  other 
real  and  important  errors,  which  I  have  detected  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  have  rendered  me  an  essential  service;  they  would,  in  so 
doing,  have  honoured  the  character  which  they  have  assumed,  and  have  been  in- 
titled  to  my  warmest  gratitude :  as  it  is,  they  have  but  exposed  the  bitterness  of 
their  own  spirit— and  taught  me  in  what  estimation  to  hold  their  criticisms. — See 
p.  69,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

*  "  Japetus"— or  Japhet. 
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In  the  six  hundi-edth  year  of  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  tlie  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham, 
and  Japlietl),  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons 
with  them,  into  the  ark:  They,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind,  and  all  the  cattle 
after  their  kind,  and  eveiy  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  sort.  And  they  went  in 
unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesli,  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life. 
And  they  that  went  in,  v/ent  in  male  and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded 
him:  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  ujion  the  earth;  and 
the  waters  increased,  and  bare  up  the  ark;  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the  earth.  And 
the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth:  and  the  ark  went 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth: 
and  all  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered.  Fifteen 
cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail;  and  the  mountains  were  covered.  And  all 
flesh  died,  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast, 
and  of  every  creeping  thin^  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.  All  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And 
eveiy  living  substance  was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both 
man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven;  and  they 
were  destroyed  from  ihe  earth :  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ark.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days. 

2  PET.  III.  5 — 7. 

For  this  they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that  by  the  word  of  God  the  heavens  were  of 
old,  and  the  earth  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water.  Whereby  the  world 
that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished.  But  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  woi'd  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against 
tlie  day  of  judgment,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  empires  which  once  gave 
laws  to  the  world,  to  trace  the  sources  of  their  gradual  decay,  and 
to  contemplate  them  in  ruins,  without  emotions  of  pity  and  regret. 
The  man  who  visits  the  spot  where  ancient  imperial  Rome  stood, 
and  held  through  many  successive  ages  a  boundless  dominion  over 
the  commotions  of  the  world,  and  finds  only  the  sad  monuments  of 
decayed  greatness,  must  possess  feelings  peculiar  to  himself,  if  no 
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melancholy  sensations  arise  in  his  heart  to  accord  with  the  desola- 
tions without.  Where  her  awful  senate  convened,  time  strides  over 
the  ruin,  and  writes  on  the  broken  triumphal  arch,  "  The  glory  is 
departed."  The  traveller,  as  he  sits  upon  a  prostrate  pillar,  hears 
no  sound  but  the  passing  wind,  as  it  sighs  along  the  weed-encom- 
passed portico  of  some  mouldering  temple.  The  amphitheatre,  once 
crowded  with  the  masters  of  the  globe,  now  shelters  the  bat,  and 
the  serpent;  and  affords  an  asylum  to  the  owl  from  the  glare  of 
noonday.  Who,  that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  can  wander  among  the 
crumbling  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur,  without  dropping  a  tear 
over  the  scene  of  desolation,  and  exclaiming,  "  So  sets  the  sun  of 
earthly  majesty,  "  to  rise  no  more  for  ever?" 

But  the  destruction  which  now  demands  our  attention,  is  of 
much  wider  extent,  and  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  Not  a 
city,  nor  an  empire,  but  a  world  in  ruins,  is  the  subject  of  contem- 
plation. A  new  and  awful  view  of  Deity  is  conveyed  to  the  mind. 
We  behold  him,  not  descending  in  mercy,  wafted  on  the  wings  of 
angels,  amid  the  full  (;]iorus  of  heaven,  to  spread  his  golden  com- 
passes over  the  vast  abyss,  and  to  describe  the  circle  of  the  earth; 
calling  universal  nature  from  discord  and  chaos;  lending  radiance 
to  the  sun,  and  immensity  to  the  spheres;  impressing  his  image 
upon  man;  constituting  him  lord  of  the  creation;  placing  the  dia- 
dem of  glory  upon  his  head,  and  the  sceptre  of  authority  in  his 
hand:  but  we  contemplate  the  offended  Majesty  of  Heaven,  arrayed 
in  vengeance;  terrible  in  fury;  clothed  in  all  the  thunder  of  his 
power;  arming  the  elements  against  his  adversaries;  and  opening 
the  dreadful  artillery  of  his  wrath  upon  a  guilty  world. 

When  God  completed  the  creation,  he  beheld  in  the  harmony 
and  magnificence  of  his  work  the  perfect  transcript  of  his  own  vast 
design,  and  pronounced  the  whole,  and  all  its  several  parts,  "  very 
good."  By  an  early  act  of  disobedience,  man  broke  the  law  of  his 
Maker;  and  not  only  cancelled  the  bond  of  his  own  happiness,  but 
blotted  the  hand-writing  of  Deity  in  the  volume  of  nature.  The  fall 
of  man,  as  a  point  of  doctrine,  comes  not  within  the  department 
of  this  course  of  Lectures:  it  is  our  business  simply  to  insist  upon 
it  as  a  fact  recorded  in  the  scriptures,  which  ten  thousand  differ- 
ent and  fatal  effects  produced  by  it  tend  to  establish.  To  this  fact, 
as  a  source,  must  be  traced  up  every  calamity  which  wrings  a  tear 
from  the  eye,  every  pang  which  extorts  a  groan  from  the  heart, 
and  every  stroke  of  mortality  which  descends  upon  our  connex- 
ions. Sin  having  found  its  way  into  the  world,  was  followed  by 
death,  and  a  long  train  of  attendant  miseries.  The  yawning  tomb 
presented  itself  to  the  man  at  the  end  of  this  valley  of  tears,  and 
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the  grave  was  the  termination  of  his  fondest  hopes:  to  the  earliest 
race  of  men,  as  to  us,  it  was  the  limit  to  the  longest  period  of  ex- 
istence. A  life  of  "nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years,"  like  a 
summer's  day,  had  its  dawn,  its  morning,  its  meridian,  its  decline: 
it  yielded  to  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  evening;  and  gradually 
sunk  into  the  gloom  of  a  midnight  silent  and  impenetrable. 

Who  will  be  able  to  set  boundaries  to  vice?  When  the  flood- 
gates are  once  opened,  who  shall  presume  to  check  the  torrent,  or 
attempt  to  stay  the  impetuosity  of  the  rushing  waters?  The  rivu- 
let, increased  in  its  course  by  the  constant  accession  af  irmumera^ 
ble  tributary  streams,  swells  into  a  flood,  and  rolls  a  deep,  silent, 
resistless  river,  which  is  at  length  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
Such  was  the  progression  of  iniquity.  Small  in  its  beginning,  it 
rapidly  augmented,  till  it  bad  covered  the  wh&le  earth.  INIan  added 
sin  to  sin,  till  the  measure  of  his  transgression  was  full,  and  the 
long-slumbering  wrath  of  Heaven  hurst  over  his  unsheltered  head. 
He  who  can  think  lightly  of  sin,  and  wantonly  or  deliberately 
walk  in  the  paths  of  temptation,  resembles'  a  man  who  suffers  his 
little  bark  to  approach  the  circumference  of  a  whirl-pool:  at  first 
the  vessel  glides  on  in  gentle,  wide,  and  almost  imperceptible,  cir- 
cumvolutions: continually,  however,  approaching  the  centre,  and 
bearing  the  wretch  thither  with  increased  velocity,  till,  in  defiance 
of  effort,  the  violence  of  the  current  prevails,  and  all  is  ingulfed  in' 
the  illimitable  abyss. 

Before  the  subject,  which  is  to  occrrpy  our  present  attention,  is 
considered  at  large,  the  intermediate  history,  which  demands  eluci- 
dation, ought  to  pass  in  review  before  us.  One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  attending  the  antediluvian  history,  is  the* 
astonishing  duration  of  human  life  in  those  days,  contrasted  with 
the  brevity  of  our  own.  Some  have  conjectured,  that  the  years  as- 
cribed to  these  first  men,  were  lunar,  and  not  solar.  To  consider 
them  as  months,  would  release  us  from  one  difficulty,  but  it  must 
involve  us  in  another  still  more  considerable.  Among  other  ob- 
jections, the  following  may  be  deemed  unanswerable: — First,  this 
calculation  reduces  their  lives  to  a  shorter  period  than  our  own. 
Secondly,  some  of  them  must  have  been  fathers  under,  or  about, 
six  years  of  age.  Thirdly,  it  contracts  the  interval  between  the 
creation  and  the  deluge,  to  considerably  less  than  two  hundred 
years,  even  admitting  the  larger  calculation  of  the  Septuagint* 

The  account  of  this  longevity,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  the 

*  The  common  calculation  settles  the  date  of  the  flood  at  1656  years  after  the 
creation :  but  the  Septuagint  places  it  in  the  year  of  the  world  2263. 
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Mosaic  history;  but  is  corroborated  by  various  ancient  writers. 
Upon  this  subject,  Josephus  enumerates  the  testimonies  of  Mane- 
tho,  Berosus,  Mochus,  Hestaeus,  Jerome  the  Egyptian;  the  writers 
of  the  Phenician  antiquities,  Hesiod,  Hecataeus,  Hellanicus,  Acusi- 
laus,  Ephorus,  and  Nicholas,  who  generally  agreed  that,  "  the  an- 
cients lived  a  thousand  "years."* 

We  have  accumulated  these  names,  to  show  that  these  men  ei- 
ther were  in  possession  of  traditions  relating  to  this  fact,  upon 
which  their  assertions  are  founded;  or  that  they  borrowed  them 
from  Moses:  and  in  either  case  our  purpose  is  answered.  For  if 
they  received  them  from  prevalent  traditions,  it  will  be  granted 
that  these  traditions  had  originally  some  foundation  in  fact;  and 
they  correspond  with  the  sacred  history.  But  if  they  borrowed 
them  from  Moses,  two  points  are  gained  on  our  part.  It  is  proved, 
on  this  principle,  that  such  a  man  as  Moses  did  really  exist;  that 
his  writings  were  then  extant;  that  they  were  in  substance  what 
they  now  are;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquity  more  remote  than 
these,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen 
writers.  It  is  proved  farther,  that  his  history  was  highly  esteemed; 
and  that  it  was  supposed,  by  these  writers,  to  contain  facts.  Whe- 
ther they  drew  from  Moses,  or  from  tradition;  and  whether  their 
testimony  sprang  from  his  narration,  or  from  any  other  source, 
either  way,  the  Mosaic  account  of  these  early  ages,  is  corroborated 
by  the  oldest  fragments  of  antiquity. 

Various  inquiries  have  been  agitated  respecting  the  principles  on 
which  we  may  reasonably  account  for  this  longevity;  and  it  will 
be  readily  granted  that  the  answers  attempted  are  founded  upon 
opinion  only.  Some  have  imputed  it  to  the  temperance  of  the  an- 
tediluvians, and  their  simplicity  of  diet.  Others  have  imagined 
that  it  arose  from  the  superior  excellence  of  their  fruits,  or  some 
peculiar  salubrity  in  the  herbs  of  those  days.  A  third  class  of  phi- 
losophers have  stated,  that  it  proceeded  from  the  strength  of  their 
stamina,  or  first  principles  of  bodily  constitution;  that  they  had 
an  organization  more  vigorous,  and  a  frame  more  robust.  This  has 
been  admitted,  by  some,  to  be  a  concurrent,  but  not  a  sole  and  ade- 
quate cause:  since  Shem,  who  was  born  before  the  flood,  and,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  had,  therefore,  all  the  strength  of  an  antediluvian 
constitution,  fell  short  of  the  age  of  his  fathers  three  hundred  years. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  natural  bodily  energy,  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  a  temperature  of  the  air,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  general 
state  of  the  earth,  to  the  production  of  this  extraordinary  longevi- 
ty, which  temperature  was  destroyed  by  the  Deluge.    But  there  is 

*  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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no  way  of  completely  answering  such  inquiries,  but  by  referring 
immediately  to  the  will  and  power  of  Him,  who  is  "wonderful  in 
counsel,  and  excellent  in  working." 

Moses  relates  also  a  union  which  took  place  between  the  family 
of  Seth  and  the  descendants  of  Cain;  for  so  we  interpret  the  phrase, 
"  sons  of  God,"  and  "  daughters  of  men."    It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  sons  of  Seth  had,  till  that  time,  preserved  the  worship  of 
God,  with  correspondent  purity  of  life,  while  it  is  agreed  that  the 
posterity  of  Cain  were  given  over  to  "vile  affections;"  and  on  this 
supposition  the  fitness  of  the  terms  used,  and  the  propriety  of  their 
application  to  the  respective  parties,  will  not  be  disputed.     This 
fatal  union  totally  destroyed  the  principles  of  holiness  which  a  part 
of  the  human  race  had  preserved  from  extinction;  and  when  from 
this  commerce  sprang  "mighty  men,"  and  "men  of  renown,  the" 
whole  "  earth  was"  quickly  "filled  with  violence."  "  There  were," 
also,  "  giants  in  the  earth,  in  those  days."    We  understand  the  term 
literally,  as  implying,  not  merely  men  of  violence,  but  of  extraor- 
dinary bulk  and  stature.    And  why  should  this  account  be  disputed, 
when  confirmed  by  so  many  ancient  writers?     Pausanias,  Philos- 
tratus,  Pliny,  and  others,  speak  decidedly  of  \he  remains  of  gigan- 
tic bodies  discovered  in  their  days.*     "  Upon  the  rending  of  a 
mountain  in  Crete,  by  an  earthquake,"  says  this  last-mentioned 
natural  historian,  "  there  was  found  standing  upright  a  gigantic 
body."     Josephus  speaks  of  bones  seen  in  his  days,  of  a  magnitude 
that  almost  exceeded  credibility.     Even  Homer,  who  wrote  three 
thousand  years  ago,  speaks,  from  tradition,  that,  in  his  "  degene- 
rate days,"  the  human  frame  was  dwindled  down  into  half  its  size. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  contend,  nor  is  it  intimated  in  the  Mosaic 
account,  that  the  bodies  of  men  in  general  were  of  such  prodigious 
dimensions:  all  that  we  wish  to  prove  is,  that  "  there  wej^e  "  giants 
in  those  days;"  that  thei'e  were,  probably,  many  of  them;  and  that 
this  scriptural  revelation  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  profane  his- 
torians. 

At  this  time,  fraud  and  injustice,  rapine  and  violence,  according 
to  the  sacred  writer,  extended  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Is  he  singular  in  this  declaration?  Who,  that  has  read  the  records 
of  antiquity,  may  not  gather  a  confirmation  of  his  statement,  from 
their  deposition?     Who,  that  is  conversant  with  the  fables  of  the 

*  See  Doddridge's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  Prop.  cix.  &c.  p.  293,  \  5,  4to.  edit. 
Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig.  Christ.  \  xvi.  notes.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  16.  Con- 
sult also  Dr.  Geddes'  Criticism  on  Gen.  vi.,  in  which  he  espouses  an  opposite  opi- 
nion from  that  stated  above:  but,  as  it  appears  to  the  writer  of  these  Lectures, 
one,  which  reflects  less  credit  upon  the  veracity  of  Moses,  as  an  historian ;  and 
destroys  his  claim  to  inspiration. 
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heathen  poets,  may  not  extract  this  truth  from  the  cumbrous  mass 
of  fiction  by  which  it  is  overwhelmed.  A  golden  age,  gradually 
degenerating  into  an  iron  one,  has  been  sung  by  a  thousand  bards, 
whose  silent  harps  have  long  since  mouldered  away  with  the  ashes 
of  their  masters!  Which  of  the  ancient  poets  did  not  celebrate 
these  times?  or  deplore  their  extinction?  Catullus*  has  stated  this 
fact  nearly  in  the  terms  used  by  Moses;  and  has  amplified  his  ex- 
pressions so  largely,  as  to  present  almost  a  commentary  upon  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Ovidt  tells  the  same  tale;  and  represents 
his  injured  justice  driven  from  men  by  the  hand  of  rapacity,  and 
seeking  shelter  in  her  native  heavens! 

Amidst  this  general  depravity,  was  issued  a  solemn  declaration 
from  heaven;  "My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man."  Yet 
was  not  sudden  and  silent  destruction,  commissioned  to  destroy  the 
guilty.  The  patience  and  pity  of  God,  were  manifested  even  in 
his  rising  indignation.  Enoch  and  Noah  were  "  preachers  of  righ- 
teousness;" and  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  was  al- 
lotted to  the  offenders  for  repentance.  Enoch,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  received  into  heaven  "without  tasting  of  death;"  and  Noah 
having  closed  his  unavailing  ministry,  entered  into  the  ark,  con- 
structed according  to  the  pattern  given  by  God  himself,  with  his 

family,  and  the  pairs  of  all  living  animals.    For  the  world they 

"  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage,  and 
knew  not  till  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  all  away!" 

The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture  is.  The  Deluge;  and  the  ar- 
rangement which  we  propose  is — To  establish  the  fact:  to  state  the 
hypotheses  of  some  writers  who  have  attempted  to  account  for  it: 
to  meet  some  objections  raised  against  it:  and  to  suggest  an  im- 
provement of  it.     We  shall  endeavour, 

1.  To  ESTABLISH  THE  FACT. 

The  evidence  upon  which  we  would  fix  your  attention,  is  simply: 
— The  general  and  concurrent  consent  of  nations;  and  the  existence 
of  vast  quantities  of  marine  productions  upon  the  tops  of  mountains, 
and  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  considerable  depths,  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  at  all  distances  from  the  sea. 
* 

*  In  his  Epithalamium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis:  see  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this 
Lecture. 

t  Victa  jacet  pietas;  et  virgo  ciede  madentes 
Ultima  cojlestum  terras  Astrea  reliquit. 

Ovid's  Meta.  I. 
Faith  flies !  and  piety  in  exile  mourns ; 
And  justice,  here  opprese'd,  to  heav'n  returns ! 
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I.  The  general  and  concurrent  consent  of  nations. — 
This  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  universal  deluge,  which  has 
never  been  fairly  met:  nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  capable  of  satis- 
factory solution  on  any  principle  but  the  admission  of  the  fact.  It 
has  been  most  forcibly  maintained,  that  antiquity  is  full  of  testi- 
monies relating  to  this  singular  event;  that  the  whole  heathen  my- 
thology sprang  from  traditions  of  the  deluge;  and  that  Prometheus, 
Deucalion,  Atlas,  Theuth,  Zuth,  Xuthus,  Inachus,  Osiris,  Dagon, 
and  others  were  all  different  names  by  which  Noah  was  intended.* 
The  traditions  of  the  destruction  of  the  globe,  partially  or  entirely, 
by  waters,  are  found  among  the  fragments  of  the  most  ancient  hea- 
then writers;  pervade  India;  live  among  the  wandering  tribes  of 
America;  and  meet  the  inquirer  in  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Abydenus'  history 
of  Assyria,  to  the  following  effect: 

"After  these,  reigned  many  others,  and  then  Seisithrus:  to  whom 
Saturn  foretold,  that  there  should  fall  a  prodigious  flood  of  rain  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Decius;  and  commanded  him  to  de- 
posite  all  his  writings  in  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  the  Sipparians.  Having 
obeyed  this  injunction,  Seisithrus,  without  delay,  sailed  into  Arme- 
nia, and  found  the  prediction  of  the  god  realized.  On  the  third  day, 
after  the  waters  were  abated,  he  sent  out  birds,  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain whether  the  earth  had  yet  appeared  through  the  flood.  But 
these,  finding  only  a  boundless  sea,  and  having  no  resting  place,  re- 
turned to  Seisithrus.  In  the  same  manner  did  others.  And  again 
he  sent  the  third  time:  for  they  had  returned  to  him,  having  their 
wings  polluted  with  mud.  Then  the  gods  translated  him  from 
among  men;  and  his  ship  came  into  Armenia,  the  wood  of  which 
there  is  used  as  a  charm. "f  He  refers  also  to  the  dove  of  Noah, 
when  speaking  of  the  sagacity  of  animals,  he  says,  "Deucalion's 
dove,  sent  from  the  ark,  upon  her  return,  brought  a  sure  indication, 
that  the  tempests  had  yielded  to  tranquillity."! 

Concerning  Berosus'  history  of  Chaldea,  Josephus,  in  his  first 
book  against  Appion,  thus  writes:  "This  Berosus,  treading  in  the 

•*  The  ingenious  writer,  who  has,  with  equal  ability  an^  success,  collected  all 
the  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  unveiled  the  mysteries  concealed  under  their 
fables,  is  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  System  of  Mythology.  Those  who  wish  to  find  an 
epitome  of  his  reasoning,  and  some  considerable  extracts  from  his  work,  may  be 
gratified  by  consulting  the  EncyclopEedia  Britannica— Article  Deluge:  but  the 
original  work,  republished  in  1807,  in  six  volumes  octavo,  is  that  which  will 
amply  repay  the  scholar,  for  all  the  time  and  labour  he  may  expend  in  carefully 
perusing  it. 

t  Euseb.  Praep.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.     See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

_  +  AeundXtwicpeKri  'm^Krli^tiv  ix.  t«c  Ku^VMOi  u(pKfjt.m>rf  Si^xceijidL  yivko-But,  x'^t/j.avoi  fjLW 

Offcttsrttxit  lyj-uof^mv,  tiSixi  J'i  A'sro'vlsc^uY.  Libre,  Terrestria  an  Aquatica  Animantia 
plus  habeant  solertiee. 
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steps  of  tlic  most  ancient  writers,  has  recorded  the  same  facts  as 
Moses,  in  relation  to  the  deluge — the  destruction  of  mankind  by  it 

tlie  ark  in  which  Noah,  the  father  of  our  race,  was  preserved — 

and  its  resting  upon  the  tops  of  the  Armenian  mountains."  After 
the  relation  to  which  Josephus  alludes,  Berosus  adds,  "  It  is  reported 
that  part  of  the  ship  now  remains  in  Armenia,  on  the  Gordysean 
mountains;  and  that  some  bring  thence  pitch,  which  they  use  as  a 
charm."* 

Lucian  speaks  of  a  very  remote  history  of  the  ark,  laid  up  in 
Hierapolis  of  Syria;  and  the  account  which,  according  to  him,  the 
Greeks  gave  of  the  deluge,  is  as  follows:  "That  the  first  race  of 
men  were  self-willed,  perpetrating  many  crimes,  regardless  of  oaths, 
inhospitable,  uncharitable;  for  which  cause,  great  calamities  fell  upon 
them.  For  suddenly  the  earth  threw  out  much  water:  a  deluge  of 
rain  fell  from  heaven:  rivers  overflowed  exceedingly;  and  the  sea 
itself  overspread  the  globe  to  that  degree,  that  all  things  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  water,  and  the  whole  of  mankind  perished.  Deu- 
calion alone  remained,  the  source  of  another  generation,  on  account 
of  his  prudence  and  piety.  He  was  preserved  thus:  In  a  great  ark, 
which  he  had  prepared,  he  placed  his  wives  and  his  children,  and 
entered  also  himself.  After  them  went  in  bears,  and  horses,  and 
lions,  and  serpents,  and  all  other  living  creatures  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  by  pairs.  He  received  all  these  animals,  which  had  no 
power  to  injure  him,  but  were  extremely  familiar,  being  overruled 
by  divine  influence.  These  all  floated  together,  in  the  same  ark, 
so  long  as  the  waters  were  upon  the  earth."t 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  same  person  was  intended 
by  a  diversity  of  names;  and  Grotius  says,  that  "Seisithrus,  Ogy- 
ges,  and  Deucalion,  are  all  names  signifying,  in  other  languages,  the 
same  as  Noah  does  in  the  Hebrew,  the  language  in  which  Moses 
wrote."!  Now,  it  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  ancient  writers,  in 
copying  from  any  original,  did  not  give  in  their  translation  the 
names  used  in  that  original:  but  changed  them  for  some  other  that 
had  the  same  meaning  in  the  language  into  which  they  translated 
them,  as  the  original  names  had  in  that,  from  which  they  tran- 
scribed. For  instance,  Alexander  the  historian,  writing  concern- 
ing Isaac  in  Greek,  does  not  adhere  to  the  original  name,  but  calls 

*  Josephus  Contr.  Appion,  primo;  et  Antiq.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  See  note  4,  at 
the  end  of  this  Lecture.  The  Gordyaean  mountains  are  the  same  with  those 
which  Moses  calls  Ararath.     See  Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig.  Christ.  \  16,  notes. 

t  Lucian,  libro  de  Defi  Syria  et  de  temple  vetustissimo  quod  erat  Hierapoli. 

\  Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig.  Clirist.  \  16— notes :  where  also  these  extracts  from 
Lucian  and  others,  are  quoted  at  length,  with  many  similar  ones.  For  both  the 
above  quotations,  see  note  .5,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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him  Telota  (T£A&t««,)  or  "Laughter;"  which  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Isaac;  and  was  given  him  by  Sarah  in  remem- 
brance of  some  circumstances  relating  to  his  birth.     Thus,  by  the 
different  names  used  in  the  accounts  which  different  nations  give  of 
the  deluge,  the  same  person  is  intended — and  that  person  is  Noah. 
Diodorus  says,  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  that  "Deuca- 
lion's was  the  universal  deluge."    Plato  corroborates  this  testimony 
by  saying,  that  "a  certain  Egyptian  priest,  related  to  Solon,  out  of 
their  sacred  books,  the  history  of  the  universal  deluge;  which  took 
place  long  before  the  partial  inundations  known  to  the  Grecians." 
There  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  and  correspondence  with 
the  Mosaic  account:  the  very  day  fixed  by  Moses  as  the  beginning 
of  the  deluge,  agrees  exactly  with  the  day  in  which,  Plutarch  tells 
us,  Osiris  went  into  the  ark,  the  seventeenth  of  Athyr;  which  is  the 
second  month  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  sun  then  passing 
through  Scorpio. — It  is  thus  that  the  evidence  of  the  universal  de- 
luge, in  this  particular  branch  of  it,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
creation:  that  it  is  equally  the  subject  of  tradition;  and  that  tradi- 
tion, varying  a  little  in  circumstance,  is  equally  prevalent  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.     This  fact  is  farther  proved  by, 

2.  The  existence  of  vast  quantities  or  marine  produc- 
tions UPON  THE  tops  OF  MOUNTAINS,  AND  UNDER  THE  SURFACE  OF 
THE  GROUND,  TO  CONSIDERABLE  DEPTHS,  OVER  THE  WHOLE  EARTH, 

AND  AT  ALL  DISTANCES  FROM  THE  SEA. — The  earthquake  that  shakes 
the  towering  palace,  and  the  proud  battlements  of  the  city,  to  the 
ground,  rends  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  discloses  the  shells  and 
teeth  of  fish — the  bones  of  animals — entire  or  partial  vegetables — 
evidently  transported  thither  fi'om  their  respective  elements,  by 
some  grand  and  universal  commotion,  affecting  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,  and  destroying  the  limits  of  their 
mutual  separation.     This  was  considered  as  a  decisive  argument 
till  the  recent  hypotheses  of  some  modern  philosophers  have  fur- 
nished an  evasion  of  its  force.*     It  has  been  proved  that  volcanoes 
are  capable  of  forming  mountains  of  very  considerable  magnitude: 
that  the  fire  of  them  lies  deep,  and  often  below  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  itself.     On  this  account,  marine  substances  may  be  found  at 
all  depths  in  these  volcanic  mountains,  and  yet  afford  no  proof  of 
a  deluge.     There  would  be  some  weight  in  this  argument  if  these 
marine  substances  were  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volca- 
noes; but  with  all  its  plausibility,  it  is  incapable  of  universal  appli- 
cation.    It  may  be  thought  to  account  for  marine  substances  lying 

+  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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deep  in  volcanic  mountains,  or  lands  stretching  along  the  borders 
of  the  ocean,  and  liable  to  volcanic  irruptions:  but  it  will  furnish  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  their  existence  in  an  inland  country,  free  from 
volcanoes,  and  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  There  are 
also  appearances  of  desolation  presented  in  nature,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  even  on  the  supposition  of  earthquakes;  or  be  deemed 
the  consequence  of  any  convulsion,  less  powerful  than  that  of  a 
universal  deluge. 

Another  hypothesis  is  levelled  against  the  system  which  we 
espouse.     Some  philosophers  have  supposed,  that  a  perfect  trans- 
position of  the  order  of  things  has  taken  place:  that  what  is  land 
was  once  sea;  and  that  where  the  ocean  rolls  his  proud  waves,  the 
earth  presented  her  fair  and  cultivated  face.*     If  this,  indeed,  was 
the  case,  as  the  sea  is  liable  to  the  same  volcanic  irruptions,  the  ex- 
istence of  marine  productions,  on  every  part  of  the  globe,  may  be 
accounted  for,  without  the  admission  of  a  universal  deluge:  since 
we  may  easily  imagine,  that  when  the  waters  retreated,  they  left 
some  of  their  spoils,  deeply  implanted,  behind.     The  observations 
which  we  have  made,  and  are  capable  of  making,  in  the  contract- 
ed sphere  of  our  personal  knowledge — and  the  changes  which  are 
effected  on  the  face  of  nature,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  the  few  years 
allotted  to  us — may  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  any  thing:  but  those 
of  ages  and  generations  long  since  rolled  by,  and  which  are  re- 
corded on  the  faithful  page  of  impartial  history,  ought  to  be  duly 
appreciated.     The  inroads  which  the  sea  has  made  upon  the  land, 
recorded  by  those  who  have  measured  and  watched  its  boundaries, 
in  the  remembrance  of  our  fathers,  have  been  comparatively  incon- 
siderable: nor  will  any  authentic  history  of  the  most  remote  periods, 
furnish  us  with  matters  of  fact  to  justify,  or  even  to  countenance, 
an  hypothesis  so  extravagant.     Every  instance  which  can  be  pro- 
duced of  the  ground  gained  by  the  waves  upon  the  shores  of  the 
globe,  is  so  trifling,  and  the  conquest  was  so  slowly  acquired,  that 
the  system  proposed  must  suppose  an  antiquity  of  the  world,  very 
little  different,  as  it  respects  the  objections  that  lie  against  it,  from 
the  hypothesis  which  maintains  its  eternity;  the  answer  to  which 
fell  under  the  department  of  the  preceding  Lecture.     This  wild 
opinion,  moreover,  seems  to  suppose  islands  only  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains: but  over  the  whole  face  of  our  present  continents  is  there  no 
such  mountain,  or  chain  of  mountains,  in  shape  or  extent,  as  our 
native  country— whose  hoary  cliffs  stretch  their  barriers  wide  and 
firm,  frowning  defiance  equally  upon  the  waves  which  assault  her 

*  BufTon, 
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shores,  and  the  power  of  nations  who  insult  her  majesty?  On  the 
whole,  we  think,  that  only  on  the  principle  of  a  universal  deluge 
can  the  existence  of  marine  productions  found  scattered  wide,  and 
buried  deep,  over  the  whole  globe,  be  accounted  for:  since  the 
theory  which  supposes  the  retreat  of  the  ocean  from  our  present 
earth,  and  that  which  rather  suggests,  than  asserts,  that  all  dry  land 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  volcanic,  subterra- 
neous fires,  are  equally  preposterous  and  irrational.  Now,  the 
waters  were  long  enough  upon  the  earth,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  for  shell-fish  to  breed  on  land,  and  to  increase  from  spawn 
to  their  full  size;  the  action  of  the  waters  upon  the  earth  would 
greatly  soften  it;  and  the  spoils  of  the  deep,  at,  and  before,  the  re- 
treat of  the  waters,  would  be  deeply  absorbed,  and  covered  by  the 
perforated  and  broken  soil.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  but  one  way 
of  determining  upon  this  point:  the  Mosaic  history  is  so  express, 
that  either  a  universal  deluge  must  be  admitted,  or  the  whole  nar- 
ration rejected.  Had  the  deluge  been  only  partial,  some  winged 
animals  might  have  made  their  escape  from  it,  since  it  gradually 
and  progressively  extended;  and  time  was  consequently  afforded 
them  for  flight  from  the  encroaching  waters:  but  it  is  said,  "all 
flesh  died,  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl  and  of  cattle." 
And  if  the  waters  were  restricted  to  only  a  portion  of  the  earth,  a 
constant  miraculous  power  must  have  been  exerted  to  keep  them 
at  an  elevation  so  immense,  as  to  cover  all  the  high  hills  of  the 
immersed  part,  from  running  off  into  the  sea,  supposing  the  sea  to 
have  preserved  its  usual  level.  Nor  is  it  easily  ascertained,  how 
far  the  human  race  had  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  the  degree  in  which  man  had  multiplied.  When,  therefore,  we 
speak  of  the  Deluge,  we  mean  a  universal  flood ;  and  mean  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  partial  inundations  which  from  time  to  time 
have  laid  waste  particular  countries;  and  which,  in  more  remote 
ages,  were  preserved  in  remembrance  by  the  heathen  poets. 

II.  We  pass  on  to  present  you  with  a  selection  of  a  few,  from 
the  innumerable  hypotheses  by  which  ingenious  writers  have 

ATTEMPTED  TO  ACCOUNT  FOR  IT. 

To  all  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  the  grand  difficulty 
appears  to  have  been,  the  prodigious  quantity  of  waters  requisite 
to  such  a  deluge  as  that  described  by  Moses.  There  are  two 
sources  whence  the  sacred  historian  deduces  them:  "The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up;  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened."  The  proportion  of  water  necessary  to  constitute  a 
universal  deluge,  has  been  by  some  estimated  at  eight  oceans; 
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while  others*  have  computed  it  at  not  less  than  twenty  two.  The 
inquiry  then  is,  What  did  Moses  intend  by  "  the  fountains  of  the 
deep?"  and  are  these,  united  with  the  "  windows  of  heaven,"  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  inundation  so  immense? 

1.  Dr.  BuRNExt  supposes  the  world  to  have  been  perfectly 
round,  without  mountains  or  any  irregularity  of  surface,  incrusting 
a  globe  of  waters,  which  he  calls  the  central  abyss.  He  imagines 
that  this  exterior  covering  of  earth,  was  broken  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  sunk  down  beneath  the  prevailing  waters.  This  sys- 
tem, it  is  necessary  to  observe,  opposes  the  narrative  of  Moses, 
which  asserts,  that  "  all  the  high  hills  were  covered." 

2.  Mr.  WhistonJ  imputes  the  whole  to  the  interposition  and 
agency  of  a  comet;  descending  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  towards  the 
sun,  and  passing  just  before  the  earth  on  the  first  day  of  the  deluge. 
He  also  concludes  that  there  is  an  abyss  of  waters  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  and  supposes  the  influence  of  this  body  would 
produce  a  strong  tide  on  the  waters  both  above  and  under  the  earth, 
which  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  its  approach. 
Those,  particularly,  encircled  within  the  globe,  would  form  an  el- 
liptical figure  so  much  larger  than  their  former  spherical  one,  that, 
unable  to  oppose  a  resistance  equal  to  its  pressure,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  would  burst;  which  he  asserts  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up."  He  farther 
supposes,  that,  in  its  descent,  the  comet  involved  the  earth  in  its 
atmosphere  and  tail  for  a  considerable  time;  and  the  quantity  of 
water  left  behind,  when  rarefied  by  the  sun,  would  descend  in  vio- 
lent rain's;  which  he  imagines  is  intended  by  the  opening  of  "the 
windows  of  heaven."  The  succeeding  heavy  rains,  recorded  by 
Moses,  enduring  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,  he  attributes  to  a  second 
similar  immersion,  on  its  return.  In  withdrawing  these  destructive 
waters  from  the  face  of  the  ruined  world,  he  supposes  a  vehement 
wind  to  have  arisen,  which  dried  up  a  part,  forced  more  through 
the  clefts  out  of  which  they  issued,  and  deposited  the  remainder  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean;  which  he  imagines  not  to  have  existed  be- 
fore. The  uncertainty  of  every  calculation  respecting  comets,  and 
the  possibility  that  their  tails  and  atmospheres  are  streams  of  elec- 
tric fluid,  and  not  aqueous  vapours,  render  this  ingenious  theory 
very  questionable. 

3.  M,  DE  LA  Pryme,§  concludes  that  the  antediluvian  world  re- 
sembled the  present  one:  but  that  the  deluge  was  efl'ected  by  vio- - 

•  Dr.  Keil.  |  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra. 

^  New  Theory  of  the  Earth:  also,  The  Cause  of  the  Deluge  demonstrated. 
§  Sec  Encyclopedia  Britannica— article  Deluge. 
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lent  earthquakes,  breaking  up  its  whole  surface — absorbing  conti- 
nents, islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  then  dry  land,  correspondent 
portions  of  earth  emerging  from  the  antediluvian  sea.  Three  objec- 
tions rise  against  this  theory:  1.  The  Mosaic  history  says  nothing  of 
earthquakes.  2.  Amid  commotions  so  terrible  as  those  which 
must  necessarily  be  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the  earth,  the  ark  it- 
self could  not  have  been  preserved  without  miracle.  3.  Earth- 
quakes operate  suddenly  and  violently:  but  the  Bible  affirms  that 
the  flood  came  on  gradually,  although  irresistibly. 

4.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  St.  Pierre,*  imagines  that  the 
deluge  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition,  that  on  the  year  in 
which  this  great  event  took  place,  the  action  of  the  vertical  sun 
was  not  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  contained 
between  the  tropics,  but  was  carried  over  the  accumulated  moun- 
tains of  ice,  at  the  northern  and  southern  poles:  which  extraordinary 
circumstance,  he  thinks,  easily  and  naturally  explained,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  earth,  instead  of  preserving  the  parallel  position 
of  its  poles,  presented  each  of  them,  alternately,  to  the  sun's  verti- 
cal beams. 

It  seems  impossible  to  form  any  hypothesis  free  from  difficulty: 
and  each  of  those  stated,  bearing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, supposes  what,  in  fact,  every  theory  must  allow,  an  immediate 
interposition  of  divine  power  and  agency.  Admit  only  the  fact, 
that  He  who  made  the  world,  destroyed  it  by  water;  and  he  could 
be  at  no  loss  for  means  to  accomplish  his  awful  design.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  required  is  immense:  but  not  impossible  to  be  raised. t 
Who  has  descended  to  his  central  storehouse?  or  seen  the  magazine 
of  his  rain  and  hail,  treasured  up  against "  the  day  of  wrath?"  Who 
can  affirm  that  God  has  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the 
earth  for  this  grand  purpose?  It  has  been  proved  that  no  less  than 
one  thousand  six  hundred  gallons  of  water  have  been  exhaled 
from  one  acre  of  land,  and  dispersed  in  the  air,  in  twelve  of  the 
hottest  hours  of  a  summer's  day,  and  when  there  had  been  no  rain 
for  above  a  month,  and  the  earth  was  parched  by  continual  heat!| 
Besides,  the  sacred  writer  is  consistent  with  himself.  He  represents 
the  earth  originally  covered,  in  its  unformed  state,  with  waters,  till 
the  voice  of  God  said,  "  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be 
gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and 
it  was  so."§  If  this  theory  be  just,  then  is  the  deluge  effected  only 
by  reducing  the  earth  to  its  primeval  state,  and  giving  it  over  again 
to  the  dominion  of  the  waters. 

*  Etudes  de  la  Nature.     Tome  1.  Etude  IV. 

t  See  note  6,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

\  See  note  7,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture.  \  Gen.  i.  9. 
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Admit  only,  from  the  reasoning  of  the  first  part  of  this  Lecture, 
the  fact  of  a  deluge;  and  from  the  second,  the  hand  of  Omnipotence 
in  the  production  of  it;  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  which  does 
not  melt  away  under  his  resistless  operations.  Had  there  been  no 
deluge,  it  were  difficult  to  account  for  the  universal  traditions  re- 
specting it:  still  more  so,  to  explain  the  appearances  presented  in 
the  face  of  nature  itself.  It  was  impossible  for  Moses  to  impose 
the  belief  of  it  upon  the  Jews,  appealing  as  he  did  to  names  found 
in  the  line  of  their  immediate  ancestors,  and  fixing  a  certain  era  for 
this  wonderful  event.  Many  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  contemporaries  of  Joseph:  Joseph  with  the  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Abraham:  and  Abraham  lived  in  the  days  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  Now,  the  Jews  must  have  received  traditionary  accounts 
of  every  remarkable  event,  handed  down  through  successive  gene- 
rations, in  other  channels  besides  the  writings  of  Moses.  Had  his 
history  clashed  with  these  traditions,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  ob- 
serve it;  and  had  he  attempted  to  impose  a  fable  upon  them,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  detect  it.  And  such  a  detection,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  history,  could  not  have  failed  to  weaken,  in  the 
minds  of  his  contemporaries  especially,  the  authority  and  validity 
of  the  whole. 

But  we  must  notice 

HI.  Some  objections  raised  against  this  account. 

Objection  1,  is  raised  against  the  ark  itself.     Many  have 
supposed  it  too  small  for  the  purposes  assigned  to  it.     We  might 
have  presumed,  had  not  Moses  informed  us,  that  a  vessel  so  con- 
structed, so  designed,  and  so  employed,  could  not  have  sprung  from 
mere  human  contrivance.     The  length  of  it  was  three  hundred 
cubits;  the  breadth,  fifty;  the  height,  thirty.     The  difficulty  is  to 
determine  what  was  the  exact  measure  of  this  cubit.     Some  fearing 
that  the  ark  would  not  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  its  destination, 
if  measured  by  the  common  cubit,  have  enlarged  its  dimensions  to 
extravagance.    It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  thai,  they  were  com- 
mon cubits:  one  of  which,  although  formerly  estimated  at  eighteen 
of  our  inches,  is  now  allowed  to  contain  twenty-two.     According 
to  this  measurement,  the  ark  must  have  been,  in  length,  547A  Eng- 
lish feet;  in  breadth,  9lA;  in  height,  54tVo;  and  its  solid  contents 
amount  to  2,730,781^-1"^!^:  almost  double  what  it  would  be  by  the 
former  computation.     The  form  of  it  was  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
flat  bottom,  and  a  sloped  roof,  raised  a  cubit  in  the  middle.     It  had 
neither  sails,  nor  rudder;  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  float  stea- 
dily on  the  water,  without  rolling,  which  might  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  the  animals:  but  it  was  unfit  to  endure  a  boisterous  sea. 
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It  consisted  of  three  stories:  each  of  which  might  be  about  eighteen 
feet  high;  and  was  partitioned  into  numerous  apartments.  It  was, 
without  doubt,  so  formed,  as  to  admit  a  proper  proportion  of  light, 
and  air,  on  the  sides;  although  the  particular  construction  of  the 
windows  is  not  mentioned.  The  whole  seems  to  have  had  another 
covering,  besides  the  roof;  probably  made  of  skins,  like  that  of  the 
tabernacle.  Noah  is  said,  after  the  flood,  to  have  removed  the 
"  Covering  of  the  ark;"  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  roof, 
but  something  drawn  over  it,  like  the  covering  of  the  tabernacle; 
which  is  also  expressed  by  the  same  Hebrew  word;  and  such  a 
covering  was  probably  used  to  defend  the  windows.*  Upon  this 
estimate,  the  ark  appears  to  be  sufficiently  large  and  commodious, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed. 

Objection  2,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 

THE     peopling    OF     AMERICA;    AND  FROM    THE    SUPPOSED    IMPOSSIBI- 
LITY   OF     WILD    CREATURES    OF    ALL    KINDS   EXISTING   IN  ONE    PLACE. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  i-emoved,  if 
we  suppose,  what  is  at  least  probable,  that  there  might  be  such  a 
temperature  of  air  before  the  deluge,  as  was  suited  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  every  animal.   Respecting  the  difficulty  of  peopling  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  neither  im.possible,  nor  improbable,  after  the  pattern  affiDrd- 
ed  them  in  the  ark,  that  some  sort  of  vessel  or  flotilla,  should  be 
constructed,  which  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  convey  them, 
by  a  north-east  passage,  to  their  destination.     The  greater  difficul- 
ty is,  the  existence  of  wild   creatures,  and  mischievous  animals: 
which  men  neither  would,  nor  could,  transport;  unless  some  re- 
straint had  been  laid  upon  their  ferocity,  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
isted while  they  remained  in  the  ark.     But  the  modern  geographi- 
cal discoveries  have  removed  the  weight  of  this  objection.     The 
straits  which  divide  North  America  from  Tartary,  are  so  narrow, 
as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  might  even  have  been  united  by 
an  isthmus  which  time  and  the  waves,  in  their  combined  influence, 
have  demolished.t 

Objection  3,  has  been  urged  against  the  destruction  of  infants 
AMONG  the  inhabitants  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD.  We  shall  Hot  attempt 
to  develope  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  permits  devastation  among 
children:  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  is  no  objection 
against  the   Deluge  itself,  as  a  fact,  any  more  than    against  the 

*  This  account  and  calculation  is  principally  extracted  from  Anc.  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  c.  7 — on  the  Deluge. 

fThe  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  Dodd.  Lect.  pt.  vi.  §  8,  under  prop, 
cxix.  p.  350,  351,  4to.  edit. 
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existence  of  earthquakes,  which  equally  bury  infants  in  their  ruins. 
There  is  an  equal  propriety  in  urging  it  against  the  one  fact,  as 
the  other;  and  if  it  will  not  be  admitted  as  an  objection  in  the  o^e 
instance,  neither  ought  it  to  be  pressed  as  a  difficulty  in  the  other. 
Those  who  oppose  the  fact  on  this  ground,  affirm  that  it  is  "  con- 
trary to  the  justice  of  God."  We  contend,  with  a  learned  writer,* 
that  "  they  have  no  right,  in  fairness  of  reasoning,  to  urge  any  ap- 
parent deviation  from  moral  justice,  as  an  argument  against  re- 
vealed religion;  when  they  do  not  urge  an  equally  apparent  devia- 
tion from  it  as  an  argument  against  natural  religion.  They  re- 
ject the  former,  and  admit  the  latter,  without  considering,  that, 
as  to  their  objection,  they  must  stand  or  fall  together;"  because  the 
apparent  deviation  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Objection  4,  respects  the  rainbow.  The  reasoning  adopted 
is  as  follows: — The  same  causes  must  always  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects; consequently,  it  is  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic  relation,  to 
speak  of  the  rainbow,  as  formed  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a 
covenant  then  made.  We  grant  that  the  rainbow  is  a  phenomenon 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  form  and 
situation  of  falling  rain;  yet  this  objection  may  be  answered  two 
ways: 

1,  Some  have  supposed  that  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
was  watered,  before  the  Deluge,  not  by  rain,  but  by  mist;  in  which 
case,  no  rainbow  could  exist. 

2.  The  account  of  Moses  does  not  directly  assert,  that  the  rainbow 
was  then  first  formed;  but  merely  that  God  appealed  to  it  as  a  seal 
to  his  covenant.  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds;  and  it  shall  be 
for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth. "t  The  lan- 
guage may,  without  constraint,  be  understood  to  imply,  that  the 
rainbow  did  exist  before;  but  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  ap- 
pealed to,  and  appointed,  as  the  seal  of  a  covenant. 

We  shall  detain  your  attention  farther,  only  while  we  attempt, 

IV.  To  IMPROVE  the  subject. 

How  can  we  better  succeed  in  this  great  object,  than  by  pressing 
upon  your  consideration,  the  solemn  event  which  the  apostle,  in 
the  words  read  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture,  has  connected 
with  it?  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same 
word,  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  perdition  of  ungodly  men." 

*  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  excellent  Apology  for  the  Bible. 
tGen.  ix.  13. 
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Carry  forwards,  therefore,  your  attention,  and  your  thoughts,  to 
this  "great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord."  You  are  interested  in 
it;  and  it  is  inseparable  from  the  subject  which  you  have  been  con- 
tAiplating.  Are  men  insensible  of  its  approach?  So  were  they 
of  the  threatening  destruction  hovering  over  the  days  of  Noah;  till 
one  boundless  scene  of  ruin  opened  upon  their  distracted  sight,  and 
swept  them  at  once  from  life  and  hope  for  ever!  Are  those  derided, 
who  patiently  wait  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  promise,  and 
expect  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  from  heaven?  It  is  no  new  thing. 
The  world  have  ever  been  blind  to  their  best  interests;  have  ever 
sported  with  their  own  ruin.  When  Noah  laid  the  first  beams  of 
his  ark  across  each  other,  it  is  probable  he  did  it  amid  the  insulting 
shouts  of  a  hardened  multitude.  The  building  advanced.  Some 
admired  the  structure:  some  derided  his  plan:  some  charged  him 
with  enthusiasm,  or  with  insanity:  more  were  lost  in  sensuality; 
and  all  united  in  the  desperate  resolution,  to  bury  his  admonitions 
in  the  grave  of  oblivion.  Still  he  entreated:  still  they  spurned  his 
instructions:  still  the  edifice  rose  day  after  day:  still  the  voice  of 
gaiety  was  echoed  on  every  side.  With  strange  infatuation,  they 
stopped  their  ears;  and  refused  to  "  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charm- 
er,''  who  solicited  them  with  unwearied  perseverance,  and  rea- 
soned "  so  wisely."  The  roof  is  at  length  covered  in.  The  danger 
becomes  every  hour  more  imminent.  He  presses  his  warnings 
upon  them  with  increased  energy:  but,  pointing  to  the  unclouded 
sky,  they  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  load  his  ministration  with  con- 
tempt. It  is  closed !  The  last  exhortation  has  been  given,  and  he 
has  wiped  the  last  tear  of  insulted  tenderness  from  his  cheek.  Ye 
blind,  insensible  mortals!  what  charm  has  "  holden  your  eyes,"  that 
ye  cannot  see?  Discern  ye  not  the  cloud  that  gathers  over  yonder 
mountain?  The  brute  creation  see  it;  and  hasten  for  shelter  to  the 
ark.  The  family  of  Noah  close  the  procession;  they  have  entered 
their  refuge;  and  even  now  "  the  door  is  shut!" — Oh!  it  is  too  late! 
Fraught  with  heavy  indignation,  the  tempest  lowers  fearfully. 
Every  "  face  gathers  blackness."  Yet  scarcely  is  it  perceived,  be- 
fore a  new  scene  of  ruin  presents  itself.  Ah!  there  is  no  escaping 
the  hand  of  God!  The  skies  pour  an  unabating  torrent.  A  hol- 
low groan  is  heard  through  universal  nature,  deploring  the  impend- 
ing destruction.  The  birds  and  beasts  which  remain,  excluded 
from  the  ark,  scream  and  howl  in  the  woods,  whither  they  had  fled 
for  shelter.  The  sea  assaults  the  shore:  the  restriction  of  Heaven 
is  removed:  it  passes  its  ancient  boundaries:  it  triumphs  already 
over  the  plains,  and  gains  upon  the  hills.  The  ark  floats  upon  its 
bosom.     The  despairing  multitude  fasten  upon  it  an  eye  of  distrac- 
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tion :  they  implore  in  vain  the  assistance  of  the  prophet  whom  they 
had  despised,  and  Avhose  pitying  eyes  are  again  suffused  with  una- 
vailing tears.  He  can  bear  it  no  longer.  He  retires  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  his  vessel.  In  the  phrensy  of  despair,  parents 
clasp  their  children  to  their  cold  bosoms,  and  flee  to  the  highest 
mountains.  Where  else  could  they  resort  for  shelter?  for  the  bound- 
less sea  saps  the  foundation  of  the  firmest  edifices.  What  is  their 
desperation  as  the  waves  approach  the  summit!  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  descend,  to  rise  higher,  or  to  escape.  They  have  pro- 
longed a  miserable  existence,  a  few  hours,  only  to  sink  at  last! — It 
is  all  in  vain!  "  The  waters  prevail  exceedingly:  every  high  hill 
is  covered;  and  fifteen  cubits"  over  their  loftiest  summits,  the  flood 
rises  in  haughty  triumph! 

Do  you  turn  pale  at  this  sad  relation?     Ah!  weep  not  for  these, 
"but  weep  for  yourselves!"     Do  you  blame  their  blindness  and 
infatuation?     Behold,  the  finger  of  conscience  points  to  you;  and 
its  voice  pronounces  of  you  individually,  "Thou  art  the  man!" 
Are  there  not  "  scoffers  in  these  last  days,  walking  after  their  lusts, 
and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fa- 
thers fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation,"     Oh!  this  is  wilful  ignorance — this  is  incor- 
rigible obstinacy!     The  great  event,  discussed  this  night,  stands 
upon  firm  evidence;  and  it  is  the  pledge  of  that  second  desolation 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  looking  forwards.     Are  there  not  triflers 
with  the  long-suffering  of  God;  who  presume  upon  his  patience, 
and  his  mercy;  and  slumber  in  the  arms  of  thoughtless  sensuality? 
Let  these  remember,  that  judgment  procrastinated,  is  not  indigna- 
tion removed:   that  the  storm,  rising  slowly,  accumulates  more 
strength  and  fury  than  a  sudden,  transient  blast.     "  The  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come" — will  come  "  as  a  thief  in  the  night!"     Man,  re- 
tiring weary  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  slumbering  under 
the  mantle  of  darkness,  shall  be  scared  from  his  sleep,  "  to  sleep 
no  more,"  by  the  roar  of  a  thousand  thunders,  and  the  crash  of 
dissolving  woi'lds!     Darkness  shall  reign,  at  intervals,  for  the  last 
time;  and  death  shall  lay  down  his  sceptre  for  ever!     Shaking  off 
the  fetters  of  sleep  and  of  mortality,  the  man  looks  around  him 
with  an  inquiring,  distracted  eye.    Great  God!  what  scenes  of  de- 
spair, and  of  ruin,  present  themselves!     What  language  shall  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  that  day,  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  ima- 
gination fails?  Kings,  starting  from  their  couch  of  down,  or  bursting 
from  their  tombs  of  marble,  shall  reluctantly  resign  the  sceptres  of 
their  burning  empires!     With  what  unutterable  dismay  will  they 
gaze  upon  the  globe  itself,  as  it  rolls  along  infinite  space,  blasted, 
and  consuming  by  the  lightnings  of  heaven ! 
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Oh!  it  is  no  fable!  we  urge  upon  you  no  idle  imagination!  Al- 
ready the  day  approaches — it  is  even  "  nigh  at  hand'' — "the  judge 
standeth  at  the  door!"  The  archangel  is  preparing  to  blow  that 
blast,  which  shall  "shake  terribly"  not  only  the  earth,  "but  also 
heaven!"  The  glorified  saints  are  looking  forwards  with  "earnest 
expectation"  to  that  day;  and  the  spirits  of  the  slaughtered  re- 
deemed cry,  from  under  the  altar,  "  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long!" 
All  things  are  hastening  to  be  placed  under  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 
And  then,  "  cometh  the  end  " — the  last,  great  day — the  day  that 
shall  disclose 

"A  God  in  grandeur — and  a  world  on  fire!" 
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Note  1. — Enumeration  of  ancient  testimonies,  to  iiuman  longevity,  by  Josephus : 
Mxprvpan  J'e  /^a  rto  Xayai  Truvrei  «<  Trct^'  EAAjjs*/  x-cii  ttoc^x  BasScc^oii  ct/y. 
f^ctipel/iCBVot  T0C5  u^^KioXoyixi'  X.OH  ya^  xut  M.X'/eB-a)v  o  Ttjv  rav  AiyvTrjiav  Troiti- 
ts-»fA.eiaii  u^xy^oe,<pyi)i ,  aoii  Br/^axriroi;  o  rot,  XctMoiix,at  (rvvxyciyw)i,  x.a.1  Muy^oi  re,  xett 
Etrliuioi,  Koii  TT^oi  uuToli  0  AiyuTrjioi  Is^tkivvf^og,  et  ra.  <t>oiyiy,ixci  <rvvroi,'i^a.f/.aoty 
Tv/^ipuvH^t  rati  vtt'  ef^a  ?isyoy.evoii;.  Htiooci;  re  xoit  'Ejy.ccra.iog,  Kctt  E,MaviKoi, 
xoii  Axy5-(Aaeo5,  K»i  w^oj  tutoh;  E^o^aj,  Koii  Kix-oXocoi  ktIo^uti,  Tin;  u^jf^aini 
^tja-xvTccg  'ertj  y^iXia. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  Vol.  I.  Hudson's  edit. 

I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  Hesiod  directly  specifying  the  years  of  the  first 
men:  but  he  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  golden  age,  and  its  influence  in 
the  prolongation  of  human  life  in  Dieb.  el  Oper.  v.  130,  et  seq.  Hudson  supposes, 
in  his  note  upon  this  passage  in  Josephus,  that  Ha-icJ"o;  might  be  vpritten  for  lo-iVa-goc : 
"  intelligendo  Isidorum  Characenum ;  qui  (ut  constat  ex  Luciano  de  Macrobiis)  in 
Historia  sua  atlulit  exempla  regum  longsevorum."  He  says,  however,  that  it  is 
uniformly  written  Ho-ioiToc  in  all  the  Greek  Manuscripts:  but  in  the  Latin,  various- 
ly, Isiodus,  Esiodus,  Isiodorus,  and  Isidorus. 

The  reference  of  this  note  is  to  page  78,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  2. — Testimony  of  Catullus  to  the  infamy  of  the  old  world: 
"  Sed  postqnam  tellus  scelere  est  iinbuta  nefando, 
Justitiamque  ornnes  cupida  de  mente  fugarunt: 
,  Perfudere  manus  fraterno  sanguine  fratres, 

Destitit  extinctos  natus  lugere  parentes, 
Optavit  genitor  primasvi  funera  nati. 
Liber  ut  innuptx  potiretur  flore  novercae: 
Ignaro  mater  substernans  se  impia  mato, 
Impia  non  verita  est  divos  scelerare  penatea  : 
Omnia  fanda,  nefanda  male  pennista  furore 
Justificam  nobis  mentera  avertere  Deorum  ! 

Catid.  Epith.  Pel.  et  Thet. 

But  when  the  earth  became  stained  with  nameless  wickedness,  and  divers  lusts 

banished  integrity  from  the  mind;  then,  a  brother's  hand  shed  fraternal  blood 

the  son  ceased  to  deplore  his  deceased  parents — the  father  desired  the  funeral  of 
his  first  horn — the  son  to  enjoy  his  unmarried  step-mother — the  impious  mother 

Vol.  I.  13 
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yielding  to  her  thoughtless  offspring,  feared  not  to  pollute  the  temple  of  the 
gods:  all  things,  just  and  unjust,  were  thus  blended  together  by  furious  passion  ; 
and  the  propitious  mind  of  the  gods  turned  away  from  us.  Can  there  be  a 
more  striking  confirmation  of  the  apostle's  assertion,  respecting  the  heathen  world, 
that  "  they  were  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind]"  or  a  better  comment  upon  the 
declaration  of  Moses,  that  "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence?" 
This  extract  refers  to  page  80,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  3. — Testimony  to  the  deluge,  from  Abydenus,  preserved  by  Eusebius: 
MeS-'  ev  «>iAa<  ren^^xv,  x.cti  'Sno't^^oi,  a  K^ovo^  Tr^omif^xtvfi  f^Lit  ea-eo-.'^xi 
7rXi!%i  of^Q^av  Ae(rtii  9reyi«7r7)j  e,T<  oikcc.  yceXsuit  ae  TVciy  o,  rt  y^Xf^fictTuv  v)V 
i^of^evov  h  'HP^eH  ttoXsi  7yi  Iv  XtTTTrx^oio-iv  uTOK^iil'eii.  Se«V/3-fa5  ^s  rctvTX 
t7n']iXecc  TroitjO-oci,  tu^eai;  e^]  'A^/^cevim  kvu7r?^ie,  kui  ■7rot,^ot,v']iKX  yAV  y,oileXa(A.Quit 
Tu  Ix.  S-ea.  T^i7?l  <^^  iif^s^''^  fTcil  re  vuv  iKo7rc<,<ri,  //.eTiei  rav  o^it^uv,  Tril^ijv  ttoi- 
2ijU.fV0$,  e't  TTov  yyit  tootev  ra  hoa,To<;  IxoZtoh'  cci  oe,  eKas^o/^eta  crtpexi  TreAetyeo; 
u^xveoi,  uTTo^tao-oit  okti  tcuTt^f^rierovJoit,  'Trot.^ct.  Toil  'Eeicri.'}^ov  oTrtcrtu  ■xo/iL(<^ovlu,i,  kcci 
iTti  xoTijtri  sTipccr  Aii  oe  rViTi  Tpi77i~t  eiju^es  (uTrty-Bcijo  yu,^  ojj  "Xj^Xii  KotruTrXeot 
rui  tU^(7»;^  Geoi  ft/v  e|  avB'^tuTrav  uipctvi^ao-f  to  ^\  vXolov  h  A^ft-evtti  Tre^icCTrJec 
|w'/&iv  u>\.7}^(pu^/^c6x.x  roto't  i'^i^ai^ioti't  Troc^si^ero. 

Euseb.  lib.  IX.  Prceparat.  cap.  12. 

This  extract  is  translated  in  page  81,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  4. — Assertion  of  Josephus,  respecting  the  testimony  of  Berosus:  Owroj 
r««»tiv  0  B-i]^(i)(rcroi  rciii  ei^)(^citoroe.TXi<;  eTfXKoXiiB'Ciiv  uvcty^cicputi,  Tre^i  re  ra  yeto- 
fueva  xotlxKXva-f^a  x-ai  ry,v  Iv  avraJ  (p.%^ui,  rSv  uvS^aTriuv,  jcetSctTre^  Maucrjf  aru^ 
ti/lo^ijKe  Koit  Tre^i  tjj?  Xci^vciKOi,  ev  jj  'Htu^o^  o  m  yevni  ri/LLav  u^^tjyoi  ote^m^ni, 
TT^oTeve^B-eicTiii  awr^?  rZii  UK^a^eiocii  ruv  A^f^eviaiv  e^»y. 

Joseph.  Contr.  Appion.  lib.  I.  Hudson's  edit.  vol.  II.  fol. 

He  appeals  also  to  the  same  evidence  in  his  Antiq.  Jud.  vol.  1.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
Hudson'' s  edit. 

The  testimony  of  Groti us  respecting  Ararath;  "  Quos  Moses  Ararath  vocat, 
Kardu  transtulere  Chaldaei  interpretes,  Cordyjeos  Josephus,  Cordaeos  Curtius, 
Gordyceos  scribit  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  Plinius,  lib.  vi.  cap.  27,  et  Ptolennsens." 

Grot,  de  ver.  Rel.  Christ.  §  xvi.  in  not. 

These  extracts  refer  to  page  82,  of  the  preceding  Lecture,  where  they  are 
translated. 

Note  5. — Lucian's  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  Grecians  respecting  the 
character  of  the  old  world,  and  the  destruction  of  it  by  a  deluge: 

——txeivaiv  ee  ^e^i  rav  uv^^uTrcuV  ruh  ficvB-eovlxr  vS^io-'^Xi  y.u^']ec,  eovfei, 
uB'efAtir']x  e^ya  'eTr^do-s-ov,  are  y^,^  o^y.iot,  e(pvXcccr<rov,  are  ^et'v8i  e^ex^^lo,  are 
ttcereaiv  7jveiKov]o,  «v.9-'  av  <r(pio-i  jj  y^eyuX'^  (!-vf^(po^7i  a.TTix.e'jo,  aulix-x  jj  y^  7roX>\ov 
udM^  iK&too^i.  KMi  of/.Q^oi  fA.eyci.X6i  eyevevio,  x-cii  ol  7ro]xiA.o]  x-xjeQriTxv  fjtei^o^e^,  xoii 
7)  ijaXcccrtra,  tTri  TfoXXov  aveZrj,  e;  o  Tirxyjoc  vS'up  iyevovro  xoti  Trxvrei  aXovro'  Aev- 
KccXim  ^e  f^avoi;  uv^^aiTrav  tXiTrelo  Ic,  yevetiv  ^evle^r.v,  euSisXir,i  Kot.t  rsjj  eu<reQeiot<; 
fivejcct"  ij^e  o'i  (7ed]r,^it)  r,h  iyevero'  xi^voixoc,  ff-sydXiiv,  tjjv  ccu'toi  e^e,  eii  roiuryiv  eV- 
hiSxFui  TTdl^Ui  '"fj  "<«<  yjyxty.ctg  'ecovJH,  ia-e^ij'  ic-Qcitvovli  S'e  e't  uTriKoijo  eruei,  x,cet 
iTS-TTot,  x«t(  Xeoilm  yeveot,  x-xi  o'Pie^,  xcii  cixXoi,  oKocroc  ev  yri  ve/iiov']xi,  Treiv^x  eg 
l^evyex-  o  S'e  ■^xilx  iSex^lo,  x-xi  f/^iv  ax  erlvoilo'  xXXk  Tipia-i  (A.eyx.Xy)  ho^ev  <piXiij 
iyivilw  xxi  ev  f^ivt  Xa^vxxt  Trxv^^  eTrXeva-xv,  I?  re  ro  v^u^  tTrex^alee'  r^  f^ev 
AeuxxXiavoi;  -Tire^t  "EXXtivc^  io-lo^eari.      Lucian.  lib.  de  Syria,  <|-c. 

The  translation  of  this  extract  is  given  in  page  82,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  6.— Extract,  from  Dr.  Geddes,  respecting  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  a  universal  deluge ;  and  the  sources  whence  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  derived. 
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Fifteen  cubits  upwards,  did  the  waters  prevail;  and  the  mountains  were 
covered.  This  has  been  always  accounted  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  phe- 
nomena of  the  deluge;  and  has,  more  than  any  other  circumstance  attending  it, 
perplexed  and  puzzled  commentators.  The  most  ingenious  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  I  have  ever  met  with,  is  one  sent  to  me,  some  years  ago,  by  Sir  Henry 
Englefield,  which  I  shall  here  give  in  his  own  words: 

The  diameter  of  the  earth  being  taken  at  8000  miles ;  and  the  highest  moun- 
tain being  supposed  four  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea,*  the  quantity  of  water 
requisite  to  cover  them,  will  be  a  hollow  sphere  of  S008  miles  diameter,  and  four 
miles  thick  ;  the  content  of  which,  in  round  numbers,  is  800,000,000  cubic  miles. 
— Let  us  now  suppose  the  globe  of  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  crust  of  solid  matter, 
1000  miles  thick,  enclosing  a  sea,  or  body  of  water,  2000  miles  deep  ;  within 
which  is  a  central  nucleus  of  2000  miles  in  diameter;  the  content  of  that  body  of 
water  will  be  109,200,000,000  cubic  miles ;  or  about  137  times  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter required  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  above  stated.  Now  water,  by  experi- 
ment, expands  about  one  25th  of  its  whole  magnitude,  from  freezing  to  boiling  ;  or 
one  hundredth  of  its  magnitude  for  45  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Sup- 
pose,  then,  that  the  heat  of  the  globe,  previously  to  the  deluge,  was  about  50  de. 
grees  of  Fahrenheit's,  a  temperature  very  near  that  of  ihis  climate ;  and  that  a  sud- 
den change  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  which  raised  its  height  to  83  de- 
grees; a  heat  no  greater  than  the  marine  animals  live  in,  in  the  shallow  seas  be- 
tween the  tropics;  those  23  degreesof augmented  heat  would  so  expand  the  internal 
sea,  as  to  cause  it  to  more  than  cover  the  surface  of  the  globe,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions above  mentioned  :  and  if  the  cause  of  heat  ceased,  tlie  waters  would  of  course, 
in  cooling,  retire  into  their  proper  places. — If  the  central  nucleus  be  supposed 
3000  miles,  and  the  internal  sea  only  1500  miles  deep,  its  content  will  then  be 
99,200,000,000  cubic  miles;  or  125  times  the  water  required  :  and  in  that  case, 
an  additional  heat  of  36  degrees  to  the  previous  temperature  of  the  earth,  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  above  described  effect. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  perfect  regularity  here  supposed  to  exist  in  the  form  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  globe,  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  proposed  hypothesis;  which  will  be  equally 
just,  if  the  above-given  quantity  of  waters  be  any  how  disposed  within  the  earth. 
— Neither  is  it  here  proposed  to  discuss  the  reality  of  a  central  fire,  which  many 
philosophers  maintain,  and  many  deny. — It  may  not  be  unwortiiy  to  remark,  that 
the  above  hypothesis,  which  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  any  law  of  nature, 
does  singularly  accord  with  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge:  for  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  internal  waters  would,  of  course,  force  them  up  through  the  chasms 
of  the  exterior  crust,  in  dreadful  jets  and  torrents ;  while  their  heat  would  cause 
such  vapours  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  as,  when  condensed,  would  produce 
torrents  of  rain  beyond  our  conception.' 

"The  possibility  of  a  universal  deluge,  then ;  of  a  deluge  rising  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  highest  mountains,  can  hardly  be  denied.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
suppose  with  Sir  Henry,  that  the  antediluvian  mountains  were  as  high  as  those 
of  the  present  earth.  They  may  have  been  of  a  very  different  form  and  size,  and 
composed  of  other  materials." 

Dr.  Geddes,  vol.  1.  Crit.  Rem.  on  Gen.  vii.  20,  <5'c. 

After  all,  this  great  critic,  as  usual,  labours  to  lower  the  Mosaic  account ;  and 
thinks,  "that  a  great  deal  of  the  fabulous  is  mixed  with  the  history  of  Noah's 
flood."  The  humble  opinion  of  the  writer  of  these  Lectures,  differs  widely  from 
him,  in  this  respect;  and  he  is  satisfied  with  taking  this  ingenious  hypothesis, 
which  even  Dr.  Geddes  admits,  proves  such  a  Aolnge  possible,  without  accepting 
his  concluding  observations. 

This  extract  refers  to  page  87,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  7. — Experiment  by  the  Bishop  of  LandafT,  on  the  quantity  of  water  ex- 
haled fi-om  tiie  earth  on  a  summer's  day : 

"  Who  would  have  conjectured,  that  an  acre  of  ground,  even  after  having  been 
parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  summer,  dispersed  into  the  air  above  1600  gal- 
lons of  water,  in  the  space  of  twelve  of  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day?     No  vapour 

*  "  This  is  more  than  the  hei!;ht  of  the  Andes." 
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is  seen  to  ascend ;  and  we  little  suppose,  that  in  the  hottest  part  of  tlie  day,  it  more 
usually  does  ascend  than  in  any  other.  The  experiment  from  which  I  draw  this 
conclusion,  is  so  easy  to  he  made,  that  every  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth 
of  it.  On  the  2d  day  of  June,  1779,  when  the  sun  shone  bright  and  hot,  I  put  a 
lar^e  drinking  glass  with  its  mouth  downwards,  upon  a  grass-plat  which  was 
mown  close;  there  had  been  no  rain  for  above  a  month,  and  the  grass  was  be- 
come brown:  in  less  than  two  minutes,  the  inside  of  the  glass  was  clouded  with 
a  vapour,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  drops  of  water  began  to  trickle  down  its  inside,  in 
various  places.  This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. 

"That  I  might  accurately  estimate  the  quantity,  thus  raised,  in  any  certain 
portion  of  time,  f  measured  the  area  of  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  and  found  it  to  be 
twenty  square  inches:  there  are  1296  square  inches  in  a  square  yard,  and  4840 
square  yards  in  a  statute  acre;  hence,  if  we  can  find  the  means  of  measuring  the 
quantity  of  vapour  raised  from  twenty  square  inches  of  earth,  suppose  in  one  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  quantity  which  would 
be  raised,  with  the  same  degree  of  heat,  from  an  acre  in  twelve  hours.  The  me- 
thod I  took  to  measure  the  quantity  of  vapour,  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  accu- 
rate which  might  be  thought  of,  but  it  was  simple  and  easy  to  be  practised:  when 
the  glass  had  stood  on  the  grass-plat  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  collected  a 
quantity  of  vapour,  I  wiped  its  inside  with  a  piece  of  muslin,  the  weight  of  which 
had  been  previously  taken;  as  soon  as  the  glass  was  wiped  dry,  the  muslin  was 
weighed  again,  its  increase  of  weight  showed  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  had 
been  collected.  The  medium  increase  of  weight,  from  several  experiments  made 
on  the  same  day,  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock,  was  six  grains,  collected  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  from  twenty  square  inches  of  earth.  If  the  reader  takes 
the  trouble  to  make  the  calculation,  he  will  find,  that  above  1600  gallons,  rec- 
koning eight  pints  to  a  gallon,  and  estimating  the  weight  of  a  pint  of  water  at 
one  pound  avoirdupois,  or  7000  grains  Troy-weight,  would  be  raised,  at  the  rate 
here  mentioned,  from  an  acre  of  ground,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  quantity  thus  elevated,  will  be  greater 
when  the  ground  has  been  well  soaked  with  rain,  provided  the  heat  be  the  same. 
I  did  not  happen  to  mark  the  heat  of  the  ground,  when  I  made  the  fore-mentioned 
experiments.  The  two  following,  are  more  circumstantial :  the  ground  ha'd  been 
wetted,  the  day  before  I  made  them,  by  a  thunder-shower;  the  heat  of  the  earth, 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  estimated  by  a  thermometer  laid  upon  the  grass,  was 
ninety-six  degrees:  one  experiment  gave  1973  gallons  from  an  acre  in  twelve 
hours;  the  other  gave  1905. — Another  experiment,  made  when  there  had  been 
no  rain  for  a  week,  and  the  heat  of  the  earth  was  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees, 
gave  after  the  rate  of  2800  gallons  from  an  acre  in  twelve  hours.  The  earth  was 
hotter  than  the  air,  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  a 
brick  wall." 

Watson'' s  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  3,  p.  52 — 56. 

This  quotation  bears  reference  to  page  88,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  IV. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BABEL,  THE    CONFUSION    OF   LANGUAGE,  THE 
DISPERSION  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS. 


GEN.  XI.   1 9. 

And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and 
they  dwelt  there.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  througlily.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  shme  had  tiiey  for  mor- 
tar. And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven;  and  let  us  make  us  a  ni«ne,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  And  the  Loud  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower, 
which  the  children  of  men  builded.  And  the  Loud  said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one, 
and  they  have  all  one  language;  and  this  begin  to  do:  and  now  nothing  will  be  re- 
strained from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and 
there  confound  their  language,  tliat  they  may  not  understand  one  anotlier's  speech. 
So  the  LonD  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth:  and 
they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel;  because 
the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth:  and  from  thence  did 
the  LoKB  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


OBADIAH,  3,  4. 

The  pride  of  thine  heart  hath  deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  wliose  habitation  is  high;  that  saith  in  his  heart.  Who  shall  bring  me  down  to 
tlie  ground  ?  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though  tliou  set  thy  nest 
among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord. 

We  left  Noah  floating,  with  his  family,  upon  the  bosom  of  an 
overwhelming  deluge,  which  had  exhausted  the  fountains  of  the 
deep,  to  wash  away  the  stains  of  guilt  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
We  are  now  to  accompany  this  favoured  family,  from  the  ark  that 
preserved  them,  to  the  wasted,  deserted  plains,  once  more  visible. 
What  an  interesting  picture,  does,  the  sacred  historian  present,  to 
the  eye  of  the  imagination!  Behold,  an  altar  erected — a  family 
surrounding  it — the  rainbow  extending  its  sublime  arch  across  the 
face  of  heaven — and  the  Eternal  himself  appealing  to  it,  as  the  seal 
of  a  gracious  covenant,  and  a  pledge  of  security  to  the  human  race! 
On  the  one  hand,  may  be  seen  the  ark  on  the  elevation  of  Mount 
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Ararath:  on  the  other,  strewed  thick  and  sad,  the  mournful  remains 
of  those  who  had  perished  by  the  waters.  All  is  silent — while  the 
patriarch  adores  his  omnipotent  Preserver;  and  presents  his  sacri- 
fice, with  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity,  of  gratitude,  and  of  faith. 

Of  Pity.     Could  he  view  the  scene  of  desolation  around  him, 
without  suffering  one  tear  of  compassion  to  fall?    Impossible !    And 
well  might  a  patriarch's  bosom  entertain  this  divine  and  generous 
principle,  when  she  takes  up  her  residence,  a  welcome  guest,  in 
heaven!     She  throws  her  softest  tints  over  those  blissful  regions, 
without  impairing  either  their  beauty  or  their  tranquillity;  and 
sheds  her  sweetest  balm  upon  their  inhabitants,  without  destroying 
either  their  happiness  or  their  repose.     Her  lily  is  interwoven  with 
the  roses  Avhich  form  celestial  garlands;  and  her  drops  of  compas- 
sion mingle  with  the  tears  of  exquisite  delight,  which  glitter  in  im- 
mortal eyes.     She  takes  up  her  lasting  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Son  of  God.     She  conducted  the  Saviour  through  every  trying 
scene  which  he  witnessed,  in  his  passage  through  this  valley  of  tears. 
"He  wept  with  those  that  wept:"  and  "in  all  our  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted."     She  accompanied  him  every  step  of  his  journey;  and 
placed  her  chaplet  of  cypress  upon  his  conquering  head,  when  he 
expired  on  Calvary.    In  proportion  as  we  possess  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
we  shall  become  the  companions  of  pity.     She  will  teach  us  to  bind 
up  the  broken  heart:  to  wipe  away  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sorrow; 
and  to  pour  the  oil  and  the  wine  of  sympathy,  into  the  wounded 
bosom.      0   Religion!  how  have  thy  adversaries  slandered  thee, 
when  they  represent  thee,  as  hardening  the  heart!     Christianity 
instructs  us  to  "love  our  enemies:"  teaches  those  to  weep,  who 
never  wept  before;   softens  the  obdurate  spirit;  melts  down  the 
ferocious  disposition;  controls  the  furious  passions;  quickens  the 
sensibilities  of  nature;  transforms  the  instruments  of  cruelty  into 
implements  of  husbandry;  becomes  the  strongest,  and  most  perma- 
nent, bond  of  society;  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  meliorates  the 
condition  of  humanity. 

Of  Gratitude.  As  the  patriarch  had  seen,  with  sorrow,  the 
destruction  of  the  world,  he  was  preserved,  in  mercy,  to  behold  the 
renovation  of  it.  His  consecrated  ark  had  floated  safely,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  waters,  -and  now,  that  they  Avere  abated,  he  de- 
scended from  it,  upon  the  face  of  nature,  smiling,  as  a  bride  newly 
adorned.  He  received  from  Him,  who  is  the  Sovereign  Disposer 
of  all  events,  a  promise,  that  the  serene  sky  should  lower  no  more 
to  destroy;  and  that  the  hand  that  balanced  the  poles  of  heaven, 
should  roll  the  seasons  round  in  their  order.  "I  will  establish 
my  covenant  with  you;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more 
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by  the  waters  of  a  flood."  "While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease."  With  'the  distinction  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween himself  and  his  family,  and  the  whole  human  race,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  punishment  so  signal,  fresh  in  his  memory;  and  with  these 
words  of  mercy  sounding  in  his  ears;  surely,  he  could  not  but  kneel 
before  his  altar  with  gratitude.  It  is  gratitude  which  tunes  the 
harps  of  heaven,  and  touches  them  with  the  finger  of  harmony. 
And  when  gratitude  was  extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  "a  third 
part"  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  order  of  heaven  was  deranged,  the 
harmony  of  heaven  was  suspended,  the  symphonies  of  heaven  were 
silenced;  war  first  reared  his  hideous  form,  hell  first  received  exis- 
tence, and  angels  became  demons.  Nor  can  this  sacred  principle 
be  annihilated  in  any  bosom,  excepting  those  over  which  Satan 
holds  undivided  empire.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  excluded  the 
heart  of  Noah." 

Of  Faith.  There  extended  the  seal  of  the  covenant  over  the 
retiring  cloud.  "  He  believed  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for 
righteousness."  He  saw  the  fidelity  of  God,  sparkling  in  the  bril- 
liant colours,  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  falling  upon  the  de- 
scending shower.  And  did  he  not  look  forwards  to  Him,  who 
should  finally  remove  the  curse,  plant  "  a  rainbow  round  about  the 
throne,"  and  make  all  things  new?"  Surely,  he,  from  whom  a  new 
world  was  to  spring,  was  not  suffered  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  Re- 
deemer of  fallen  man!  He  remembered  the  promise  that  the  seed 
of  "  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent;"  and  his 
sacrifice  ascended  with  acceptance,  because  he  beheld  in  the  type, 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  Jesus,  the  great  antitype. 

Did  Noah  find  acceptance  in  raising  an  altar  to  God,  and  in  col- 
lecting his  family  around  it?  Every  good  man  may  avail  himself 
of  the  same  privilege,  enjoy  the  same  intercourse,  and  find  the  same 
acceptance.  Every  Christian  family  will  have  an  altar  consecrated 
to  the  Deity;  before  which,  they  will  esteem  it  their  duty,  their  pri- 
vilege, and  their  happiness,  to  bow;  and  around  which,  they  will 
assemble,  to  present  their  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  Permit  me  to  press  the  question.  Fathers  of 
families!  have  you  a  family  altar?  Do  you  statedly,  and  constant- 
ly, bring  your  children,  and  your  household,  to  a  throne  of  grace, 
and  present  them  before  God?  Do  you  mingle  your  praise,  and 
your  supplications,  as  the  morning  pours  a  flood  of  light  upon  your 
habitation,  and  the  evening  stretches  her  shadows  over  it?  No 
"  flaming  sword,  turning  every  way,"  guards,  from  access,  the 
throne  of  God:  no  darkness,  and  thunder,  forbid  your  near  ap- 
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proach.  A  voice,  from  the  most  excellent  glory,  proclaims, 
"  Draw  near,  with  boldness,  to  the  throne  of  grace;  that  ye  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  To  this  in- 
vitation, is  added  a  command: — "  for  all  these  things  I  loill  be  en- 
treated." And  wo  to  the  man,  who  lives  in  the  habitual  neglect 
of  this  command,  and  keeps  his  household  back  from  God:  for  he 
will  "pour  out  his  fury  upon  the  nations  that  worship  him  not,  and 
upon  the  families  that  call  not  upon  his  name!" 

Noah  having  built  an  altar,  and  gratefully  surrounded  it  with  his 
family,  received  the  divine  blessing  on  himself  and  his  household. 
Permission  was  granted  to  man,  for  the  first  time,  to  eat,  not  only 
the  produce  of  the  ground,  but  flesh  also.  Then,  also,  was  impressed 
upon  the  brute  creation,  that  fear  of  him,  which  the  revolution  of 
thousands  of  years  has  not  been  able  to  efiace.  "  And  the  fear  of 
you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand  are  they  de- 
livered." To  this  hour,  there  are  few  among  the  beasts  of  prey 
which  roam  the  forest,  that  will  not  avoid  the  sight  of  even  an 
unarmed  man:  unless  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger,  or  provoked 
to  madness  by  pursuit.  The  noble,  majestic  lion,  loses  his  native 
fierceness,  in  proportion  as  he  dwells  near  human  habitations.  The 
horse,  the  ox,  the  elephant,  unconscious  of  their  strength,  are  easily 
disciplined,  and  freely  lend  their  powers,  to  serve  their  more  feeble 
master.  And  this  impress  of  God,  this  fear  of  man,  remains  un- 
diminished to  the  present  moment.  Upon  this  occasion,  also,  the 
first  denunciation  against  murder  was  issued.  ''  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the  image  of 
God  made  he  man."  This  solemn  institution  was  confirmed,  rati- 
fied, and  enforced  in  the  laws  of  Moses:  and  it  has  ever  formed  a 
fundamental  law,  in  all  civilized,  and  well  regulated  states. 

We  have  long  dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  Noah's  piety:  we  are 
now  to  unveil  his  weakness.  The  characters  portrayed  in  this 
volume  are  not  perfect  characters:  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
men;  neither  would  the  history  of  their  pilgrimage  afford  any  solace 
to  us  in  this  vale  of  desertion  and  misery.  For,  alas!  every  day 
too  sadly  evinces  that  we  are  imperfect  characters;  every  day  dis- 
closes to  our  astonished  eyes,  some  new  trait  of  ingratitude,  of  dis- 
obedience, of  sloth,  and  of  depravity.  It  would  be  no  consolation 
to  us, to  be  informed,  that  God  is  now  preserving  their  "eyes  from 
tears,"  and  their  "feet  from  falling,"  for  ever.  "Ah,  that  may 
well  be  true  " — would  be  our  answer — for  "  their  faith  was  always 
in  lively  exercise:  their  hope  was  never  shaken:  their  zeal  always 
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burned  with  inextinguishable  purity:  their  love  never  waxed  cold. 
No  difficulties  imjjeded  them:  no  enemies  vanquished  them:  no 
dangers  affrighted  them:  no  considerations  deterred  them  from  run- 
ning, with  holy  alacrity,  the  race  that  was  set  before  them.  '  There- 
fore, are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple:  and  Hk,  that  sltteth  on  the  throne,  shall  dwell 
among  them.'  But  we  are  ever  ready  to  turn  aside.  At  best,  we 
advance,  '  faint,  yet  pursuing.'  With  wavering  hopes,  and  a 
trembling  faith;  with  languishing  affections,  and  perplexing  fear; 
we  hardly  reach  forwards  to  our  home:  and  are  incessantly  appre- 
hensive, lest  we  should  eventually  fall  short  of  it!"  But  what,  if 
we  should  prove  to  you,  that  these  were  characters  imperfect  as 
yourselves?  Many  spots  soiled  their  white  raiment,  while  they 
walked  through  this  world:  many  blemishes  stain  their  memory. 
Yet  "  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,"  for  your  encouragement; 
and  as  monuments  of  His  mercy,  whose  grace  shall  finally  make  you 
more  than  conquerors  over  your  corruptions,  and  your  enemies.  In 
the  mean  time,  observe,  that  as  they  were  subject  to  your  imperfec- 
tions, they  also,  while  upon  earth,  participated  your  chastisements, 
and  were  exposed  to  similar  calamities  with  yourselves. — Behold, 
then,  this  great  man,  this  good  man,  overtaken  by  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness! On  this  occasion,  one  of  his  sons  forgot  that  filial  sym- 
pathy which  should  cover  a  parent's  imperfections,  and  which 
warmed  the  bosom  of  his  brethren:  in  consequence  of  which,  Ham 
drew  down  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  family,  his  father's  curse; 
while  a  blessing,  soft  as  the  dew,  descended  upon  the  heads  of  Shem 
and  of  Japheth,  and  upon  their  posterity. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  that  eventful  period,  which  is  the  winding 
up  of  the  longest  history :  "  All  the  day  s  of  Noah,  were  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  years — and  he  diedP^  Six  hundred  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  upon  the  face  of  the  old  world;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty^ 
he  walked  upon  the  ground  of  the  new  one.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  had  he  floated  upon  the  surface  of  a  boundless  ocean: 
rescued  with  his  family  from  destruction;  and  bearing  with  him 
"  this  testimony,  that  he  pleased  God."  This  it  was,  that  encir- 
cled his  hoary  head  with  a  diadem  of  glory:  he  was  "  found  in  the 
way  of  righteousness."  The  longest  life  "  is  but  as  yesterday,  when 
it  is  passed:"  but  "  Noah  walked  with  God" — with  that  Being, 
whose  days  are  commensurate  with  the  ages  of  eternity;  and  who 
first  provided  for  him,  and  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him,  an  un- 
fading inheritance. 

When  the  sacred  writer  had  conducted  the  venerable  patriarch 
to  his  last,  peaceful  retreat — the  grave;  he  favours  us  with  a  gene- 
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a^ogy  of  his  descendants.  As  his  history  particularly  concerned 
the  Israelites,  he  has  given  us  the  line  of  Shem  entire;  and  his  only. 
As  to  the  offspring  of  the  other  sons  of  Noah,  his  design  appears  to 
have  been,  merely  to  bring  them  down  to  the  dispersion  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  leave  to  posterity  the  names  of  the  first  founders  of  na- 
tions; and  then  to  dismiss  them.  Hence,  although  he  mentions  the 
Canaanites  as  a  people  with  whom  the  people  were  concerned,  yet 
he  deduces  the  genealogy  of  Ham  no  farther;  and  it  is  shorter  than 
those  of  Cush  and  Mizriam,  by  one  generation. 

The  predictions  of  Noah  were  remarkably  fulfilled:  but  to  unfold 
the  various  events  in  correspondence  with  them,  were,  of  itself, 
the  labour  of  a  lecture;  and,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  department  of 
scriptural  prophecy.     He  had  said,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,*  a  servant 
of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren."     This  was  fulfilled  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Canaanites,  the  immediate  descendants  of  Canaan, 
by  the  Israelites,  the  posterity  of  Shem.     It  was  again  fulfilled,  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Egyptians,  the  descendants  of  Ham;  both  by 
the  Persians,  the  posterity  of  Shem;  and  by  the  Grecians,  the  off- 
spring of  Japheth.     Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham;  and  was  twice  subdued,  and  at  length  wholly  deso- 
lated, by  the  posterity  of  his  brethren.     The  Carthaginians  Avere 
descendants  of  Ham;  the  Romans,  who  subdued  them,  derived  their 
line  from  Japheth.    The  whole  continent  of  Africa,  was  peopled,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  children  of  Ham:  it  is  become  the  mart  of  the 
whole  world  for  slavery;  and  the  Europeans,  the  oppressors  of  this 
wretched  people,  are  the  posterity  of  Japheth. — The  blessing  pro- 
nounced upon  Shem,  was,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem:"  or 
rather,  "  Blessed  of  the  Lord  my  God,  be  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall 
be  his  servant."    Shem  was  peculiarly  blessed  in  two  respects:  the 
Church  of  God  was  among  the  posterity  of  Shem,  for  many  gene- 
rations; and  from  him,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  the  Messiah  came. 
Of  Japheth,  he  said,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth."     All  Eu- 
rope; the  lesser  Asia;  Media;  a  part  of  Armenia;  Iberia;  Albania; 
the  wide  regions  of  the  North,  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Scythians, 
now  inhabited  by  the  Tartars;  India  and  China;  and, probab/y,  the 
continent  of  America;  are  possessions  of  Japheth.     Farther,  "  He 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."     This  seems  to  allude  to  the 
unions,  which  sometimes  took  place  between  the  posterity  of  these 
brethren,  when  they  conjointly  fought  against  the  descendants  of 
Ham.     There  have  been  some  exceptions,  when  the  descendants  of 
Ham  have  subdued  those  of  Shem,  and  of  Japheth;  but,  in  general, 

*  It  is  a  singularity  in  this  prophecy,  that  Ham  was  cursed  in  the  name  of  his 
youngest  son,  Canaan. 
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Ham  has  been  the  servant  of  his  brethren:  and  it  is  worthy  remark, 
that  the  four  grand  empires  of  the  world,  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian, 
the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  descended,  the  two  former  from 
Shem,  and  the  two  latter  from  Japheth.* 

We  are  afterwards  introduced  to  Nimrod,  who  is  called  "  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  Commentators  have  been  great- 
ly divided  respecting  this  extraordinary  personage;  since  the  words 
of  Moses  may  be  taken  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  short  history,  bearing  the  least  reproach;  except,  indeed,  his 
name,  which  signifies  a  rebel.  Enough,  however,  is  said  to  render 
it  evident  that  he  grasped  at  empire;  and  obtained  it.  Some  as- 
cribed to  him  the  project  of  building  Babel;  which,  considering  his 
enterprising  disposition,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it,  from  the  short 
narrative  of  the  sacred  writer,  is  not  improbable.  Others  say,  that 
he  left  the  country,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the  scheme; 
which,  for  the  reason  we  have  assigned,  we  do  not  think  at  all 
likely.  And  not  a  few  conclude,  that  he  was,  at  that  period,  very 
young. 

Having  passed  over  the  link  of  history  which  connects  the  de- 
luge with  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  we  hasten  to  the  im- 
mediate object  of  our  meeting  at  this  time:  to  consider  the  fact — 
The  destruction  of  Babel;  connected  with  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guage; and  the  dispersion  of  the  people;  and  thence  to  trace,  the 
ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS.  We  shall  aim  simply,  To  illustrate  and  esta- 
blish this  event;  and  to  deduce  from  it  some  considerations  adapted 
to  our  individual  improvement.     We  shall  attempt, 

1.    To  ILLUSTRATE,  AND  TO  ESTABLISH,  THE  EVENT. 

In  order  to  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  several 
parts  of  the  history,  as  recorded  by  Moses:  to  produce  the  testi- 
mony of  other  ancient  writers;  and  to  answer  some  inquiries  which 
may  arise  from  the  subject.     We  shall  consider, 

I.    The  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HISTORY,  AS  RECORDED  BY  MoSES. 

V.  1. — "t/?nfl?  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
speech^  Speech  is  the  vehicle  of  communication,  by  which  one 
man  transmits  his  thoughts  to  another:  nor  shall  we  burden  your 
attention  in  tracing  its  origin;  an  inquiry  which,  we  think,  would 
lead  us  up  to  God  himself.  We  take  it  for  granted,  without  wasting 
the  time  in  frivolous  discussion,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  express  words  of  Moses,  that  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  speech."     But  it  may  be  expected,  that  some- 

*  See  Newton  on  the  Prophecies;  vol.  i.  Dissertation  1,    JSoah's  Prophecy. 
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thing  should  be  said  respecting  the  primitive  tongue — this  univer- 
sal language  spoken  by  our  fathers,  before  the  confusion  of  speech. 
In  addition  to  those  languages,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
title  Oriental,  the  Armenian,  the  Celtic,  the  Coptic,  the  Greek,  the 
Teutonic,  and  the  Chinese,  demand  the  preference  on  this  point. 
The  Armenian,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Coptic,  come  before  us  laden 
with  the  venerable  marks  of  hoary  antiquity;  and  the  former  builds 
its  claim  upon  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  its  mountains.  The  Greek 
appeals  to  its  extent  and  copiousness.  Some  have  attempted  to  de- 
rive the  Hebrew  itself  from  the  Teutonic.  The  arguments  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  the  Chinese,  are  principally,  the  antiquity  of  that 
nation:  their  early  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences:  their 
separation,  in  all  ages,  from  all  other  nations:  and  the  singularity 
of  the  language  itself;  which  consists  of  few  words,  all  monosylla- 
bles, and  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  having  no  variety  of  de- 
clensions, conjugations,  or  grammatical  rules.  These  singularities 
have  been  deemed  strong  marks  in  its  behalf,  as  the  original  lan- 
guage: besides  the  presumption  that  Noah  was  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  nation.  Each  of  the  Oriental  languages  have  strenuous 
supporters:  but  the  palm  is  more  generally  awarded  to  the  Syriac. 
The  Jews  warmly  defend  the  Hebrew  tongue;  and  refer  to  the  ety- 
mologies of  the  names  transmitted  to  us  by  Moses.  In  some  in- 
stances the  sacred  historian  himself  has  marked  their  propriety, 
and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  person,  or  place  designed 
by  them:  but  there  are  others,  not  so  distinguished,  in  which  no 
such  relation  can  be  traced;  and  the  question  to  be  decided  is,  whe- 
ther he  has  preserved  the  original  terms,  or,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  ancient  writers,  accommodated  them  to  the  dialect  of  the 
language  in  which  he  w  rote?  The  most  probable  conclusion,  from 
this  endless  diversity  of  opinion,  is — either  that  the  original  lan- 
guage is  lost,  or  that  it  is  spoken  under  variations  which  render  it 
equivalent  to  a  new  tongue;  or,  that,  even  supposing  it  to  exist,  it 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

V.  2.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  that 
they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shin  ar ;  and  they  dwelt  there."  The 
extent  and  situation  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  is  not  easily  determined. 
There  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel  were  erected.  Thither,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried  away  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  to  the  house  of 
his  god:  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  in  Baby- 
lon. This  confirms  the  general  opinion  that  the  temple  of  Belus 
was  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  or,  at  least,  that 
Babylon  stood  upon,  or  near  the  spot,  where  this  vast  design  was 
projected,  and  partly  executed.     The  part  of  Mesopotamia,  chosen 
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by  the  astronomers,  in  the  time  of  Khali fah  al  Mamum,  for  mea- 
suring the  content  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  was  the  desert  of 
Senjar ;  the  nature  of  the  experiment  required  the  selection  of  a 
large  and  level  country ;  and  this  is,  probably,  part  of  the  ancient 
plain  of  Shinaar.*  Upon  the  whole,  we  will  venture  to  call  it 
Chaldea. 

V.  3  and  4.  "  And  they  said  o?ie  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make 
brick,  and  burn  them  throughly.  And  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and 
slime  had  they  for  mortar.  A?id  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city 
and  a  tozcer,  whose  top  may  reach  unlo  heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a 
name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upo?i  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. " 
It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  this  elevation  was  reared  in  fear 
of  a  second  deluge:  we  deem  this  improbable,  from  their  choice  of 
situation,  and  because  other,  and  sufficient,  motives,  are  assigned  in 
the  history.  The  celebrated  and  eloquent  Saurin  says:  "  The  im- 
pressions which  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  made  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  Noah,  and  of  his  family,  caused  them  to  live  in  places  the 
most  elevated,  and  the  least  accessible  to  inundations.  They  dwelt 
upon  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place 
where  the  ark  rested.  But  a  hundred  and  forty-four  years  after- 
wards, according  to  the  computation  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
chronologists,  these  fears  were  entirely  dispersed:  they  diffused 
themselves  over  the  valleys  and  the  fields,  and  occupied  the  plains 
of  Chaldea,  or  of  Babylon. "f  Had  they  designed  this  tower  as  a 
bulwark  against  a  second  deluge,  they  would  have  chosen  an  ele- 
vated country,  rather  than  a  plain.  Two  reasons  are  assigned,  in 
their  consultation,  for  this  project: 

1.  That  they  might  make  themselves  a  name:  that  they  might 
leave  a  memorial  behind  them.  The  desire  of  living  in  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity,  and  of  securing  an  immortal  renown,  has  burned 
with  inextinguishable  ardour,  in  the  human  bosom,  in  every  age. 
Absalom  set  up  for  himself  a  pillar;  because  he  had  "no  son"  to 
"  keep  his  name  in  remembrance."  The  principle  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  raised  the  lofty  pyramids  of  Egypt; 
has  reared  many  a  proud  city;  and,  more  than  once,  has  turned  the 
world  into  "  a  field  of  blood." 

2.  That  they  might  not  be  dispersed:  *'  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Their  project  to  live  together, 
opposed  the  manifest  design  of  Deity,  that  the  whole  earth  should 

*  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  2.  The  reader  may  find  much  learned 
discussion,  on  all  the  points  under  review  in  this  part  of  the  Lecture,  in  that  la- 
borious work. 

t  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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be  speedily  peopled.  Some  have  translated  the  words — "Let  us 
make  us  a  "  sign,  lest  we  be  scattered;"  and  conclude  that  they  in- 
tended this  tower  to  serve  as  a  beacon,  or  mark,  by  the  direction  of 
which,  they  might  avoid  straying  with  their  flocks,  (for  the  first  men 
were  shepherds)  and  regain  the  city,  which  they  had  chosen  for 
their  residence,  after  the  temporary  wanderings  required  by  their 
occupations.  The  result  of  their  consultations,  whatever  were  their 
motives,  was  the  commencement  of  that  stupendous  work — the 
tower  of  Babel. 

Respecting  the  tower  itself,  Moses  informs  us,  that  "  they  used 
brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  instead  of  mortar."  This  slime, 
was  a  pitchy  substance,  called  bitumen,  which  abounded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babylon  ;  and,  forming  a  strong  cement,  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  purpose.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that 
the  tower  had  its  ascent  on  the  outside — a  broad  road  gradually 
winding  round  it:  of  course,  the  tower  itself  grew  proportionably 
narrow  as  it  increased  in  height,  and  assumed  a  spiral  form.  If  you 
imagine  a  path,  winding  round  the  representations  which  are  made 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  you  will  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  ge- 
neral description,  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 

V.  5 — 9.  "  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower, 
•which  the  children  of  men  huilded.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  the 
people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  07ie  language;  and  this  they  begin 
to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  lan- 
guage, that  they  may  not  understand  one  another'' s  speech.  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and 
they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ; 
because  the  Lord  did  there  co7found  the  language  of  all  the  earth :  and 
from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth."  There  is  a  merciful  condescension  to  be  perceived  in  all 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  stooping  to  our  conceptions,  by  the 
use  of  familiar  terms,  and  of  language  continually  on  our  own  lips. 
Had  the  inspired  penmen  been  commissioned,  at  all  times,  to  repre- 
sent things  as  they  really  are,,  we  should  have  derived  no  benefit 
from  their  communications:  we  should  have  had  words,  but  not 
ideas :  we  should  have  been  incessantly  floating  on  the  surface  of 
uncertainty,  bewildered,  and  lost,  in  the  loftiness  of  the  subject.  But 
God  speaks  to  us,  as  though  he  were  "  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh :"  he  enters  into  all  our  passions :  he  uses  our  language :  he 
brings  down  heavenly  subjects  to  the  standard  of  our  comprehen- 
sion. In  travelling  through  the  land  of  scripture  discovery,  we  are 
at  home :  we  are  surrounded  by  objects,  and  encompassed  with  ima- 
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gery,  perfectly  familiar  to  us;  and  "  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
cannot  err  therein."  The  consequence  is,  that  this  volume  is  found 
to  speak  to  the  heart:  it  "  approves  itself  to  every  man's  conscience:" 
it  possesses  an  irresistible  influence  over  his  life,  wliile  it  descends 
to  the  level  of  his  understanding.  Because  we  have  no  conception 
of  pure  spirit — spirit  distinct  from  matter — or  of  its  powers — or 
of  its  agency — or  of  its  operations — the  Deity  is  represented  as 
acting  like  a  man.  We  read  of  his  penetrating  eye;  his  powerful 
hand;  his  majestic  voice;  his  trackless  footsteps;  his  melting  bowels; 
his  compassionate  heart.  He  is  angry :  he  relents:  he  loves:  he  en- 
treats. He  ascends  and  descends;  he  rides  upon  the  clouds;  he 
walks  through  the  earth.  He  is  a  father — and  he  has  a  father's 
heart.  He  manifests  paternal  anxiety — paternal  aflfection — pater- 
nal superintendence — paternal  displeasure — paternal  forgiveness. 
Every  one  feels  the  force  of  the  image;  every  one  sees  in  himself, 
the  ungrateful,  perverse  child;  every  one  understands  his  relation  to 
God,  and  acknowledges  the  obligations  under  which  he  is  laid  to 
him.  The  imagery  renders  every  thing  luminous:  while  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts  as  they  are — a  Being  without  passions,  and  without 
any  resemblance  to  anyone  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted — 
would  overwhelm  the  mind  with  perplexity,  and  overshadow  the 
subject  with  impenetrable  darkness.  Of  the  class  described,  is  the 
passage  before  us:  in  it  are  many  bold  figures  of  speech;  for  the 
Eternal  tills  all  space  with  his  presence,  and  can  neither  ascend  nor 
descend;  and  when  such  language  is  used,  it  is  in  accommodation  to 
our  conceptions,  and  to  our  modes  of  speaking. 

The  work  was  displeasing  to  God;  and  the  source  of  his  displea- 
sure was,  that  it  opposed  his  express  command,  "replenish  the 
earth:"  which  could  not  be  done  while  they  continued  in  one  place. 
In  order  to  scatter  them  abroad,  he  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
their  project,  by  confounding  their  language:  from  which  circum- 
stance, the  city  and  tower  took  the  name  of  Babel,  which  signifies 
confusion. 

The  confusion  of  language,  became  the  means  of  the  de- 
struction OF  Babel:  and  from  its  importance  and  consequences, 
is  an  event  worthy  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory. As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  as  in  every  sub- 
ject so  remote  and  undetermined  by  the  historian  himself,  there  is 
a  diversity  of  sentiment.  Some  suppose  that  the  words  only  im- 
ply a  misunderstanding  among  the  builders;  and  that  he  set  them 
at  variance,  by  causing  a  division  of  counsel.  Others  understand 
by  them  a  temporary  confusion  of  speech;  causing  them  to  misap- 
ply terras,  and  misconceive  each  other,  in  the  use  of  the  same  Ian- 
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ffuage.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  a  variety  of  inflections  were 
introduced,  and  perhaps  some  new  words;  which  disturbed  and 
perverted  the  former  manner  of  expression.  But  the  plain  and  ex- 
press terms  of  the  history  go  beyond  these  hypotheses;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  inspired  historian  designs  to  exhibit  a  complete  con- 
fusion of  tongues;  which  will  account  for  the  endless  diversity  of 
languages,  and  the  source  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  different 
and  distinct  nations.  There  are  languages  which  have  no  visible 
connexion  with  any  other  tongue  whatever;  and  the  Chinese  is  an 
exemplification  of  our  assertion.  This  could  never  have  been,  had 
the  confusion  consisted  of  a  mere  variation  of  dialect;  and  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  at  the  destruction 
of  Babel,  new  languages  were  framed;  and  this  by  the  miraculous 
and  immediate  interposition  of  divine  power. 

The  dispersion  of  the  people,  which  followed,  Ave  do  not  ima- 
gine was  a  disorganization  of  the  whole  mass  of  ma^ikind,  as  a  tem- 
pest terrifies  and  scatters  a  multitude:  but  simply  a  division  of  them; 
as  at  the  quiet  separation  of  an  orderly  assembly,  every  man  falls 
into  his  respective  party,  and  seeks  his  home.  Every  man,  it  is 
probable,  betook  himself  to  the  company  that  spake  his  own  new 
language;  and  consented,  with  them,  to  separate  from  others.  We 
think  that  this  is  implied  by  the  language  which  Moses  adopts,  in 
speaking  of  the  division  of  the  earth  by  the  several  bands.  Of  the 
sons  of  Japheth,-it  is  said — "By  these,  were  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles divided."  Respecting  the  descendants  of  Ham,  he  concludes, 
"  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues, 
in  their  countries,  in  their  nations;"  unquestionably  referring  to 
their  situation  after  their  dispersion.  The  same  language  is  used 
in  relation  to  Shem.  Nothing  here  wears  the  appearance  of  hurry 
and  disorder:  on  the  contrary,  the  inference  appears  to  us  to  be, 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  people  was  regular,  and  the  division  of 
the  earth  performed  without  confusion. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  op  nations,  at  this  distance  of  time 
from  the  great  event,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty.  A  mere 
outline  of  the  larger  divisions  can  only  be  made;  and  this,  with 
scarcely  any  degree  of  precision.  Shem,  appears,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  to  have  hovered  about  the  plains  of  Shinar.  From 
his  descendants,  sprang  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,*  Nineveh,t  Chi- 
na,t  Mesopotamia,  and  Phrygia;  comprehending  the  countries 
westward  of  Assyria,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean. §  Ham,  proba- 
bly, dwelt  in  Egypt.  His  descendants  occupied  Shinaar,||  Arabia,ir 

*  From  Elavi.  +  From  Ashnr.  X  From  Arphaxad. 

§  From  Aram.  \\  From  Nimrod.  IT  From  Cush. 
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Ethiopia,*  Africa,t  Phenicia,  and  the  land  of  Canaan.J  When 
Japheth  left  Babel,  it  is  uncertain  where  he  settled.  His  de- 
scendants dwelt  in  Phrygia,§  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,|| 
Cappadocia,  and  Galatia.lF  Most  of  these  divisions,  after  all,  must 
be  considered  as  conjectural.**  So  far  we  have  followed  the  Mo- 
saic history:  we  shall  produce, 

2.  The  testimony  of  other  ancient  writers.  The  conftj- 
sion  of  tongues  "  is  mentioned  by  profane  historians,  who  write, 
that  mankind  used  the  same  language  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
tower  of  Babylon. "tt  The  fable  of  the  attempt  of  the  giants  to 
climb  the  heavens,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  some  traditions  re- 
lative to  this  fact.  It  was  a  common  mode  of  speaking  in  many 
nations,  and  in  the  East  especially,  when  things  exceeded  the  or- 
dinary height,  to  say,  that  "  they  reached  to  heaven. "Jf  Wherr, 
therefore,  it  was  said,  "  Let  us  build  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top 
may  reach  to  heaven,"  no  more  was  intended,  than  "  Let  us  build 
a  tower  exceedingly  high."  But  when  the  design  descended,  by 
tradition,  in  its  native  boldness  of  expression,  to  nations  unac- 
quainted with  the  Mosaic  history,  and  with  eastern  language;  who 
were,  also,  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  skilful  in  fable;  they  raised 
the  story  of  the  giants'  war  with  heaven,  and  celebrated  this  ima- 
ginary contest  in  verse,  as  harmonious  as  majestic. §§  Josephus 
quotes  one  of  the  Sibyls,  in  the  following  words:  "When  all  man- 
kind spoke  the  same  language,  some  of  them  elevated  a  tower  im- 
mensely high,  as  if  they  would  ascend  up  into  heaven:  but  the 
gods  sent  a  wind,  and  overthrew  the  tower;  and  assigned  to  each 
a  particular  language;  and  hence  the  city  of  Babylon  derived  its 
name."||||  Abydenus  uses  similar  language:  "  There  are,  who  re- 
late, that  the  first  men,  born  of  the  earth,  when  they  grew  proud 
of  their  strength  and  stature,  supposing  that  they  were  more  ex- 
cellent than  the  gods,  wickedly  attempted  to  build  a  tower,  where 
Babylon  now  stands.  But,  the  work  advancing  towards  heaven, 
was  overthrown,  upon  the  builders,  by  the  gods,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  winds;  and  the  name,  Babylon,  was  imposed  upon  the 
ruins.  Till  that  period,  men  were  of  one  language:  but  then,  the 
gods  sent  among  them  a  diversity  of  tongues.     And  then  com- 

*  From  Mizraim.  f  From  Phut.  |  From  Canaan, 

{  From  Gomer.  ||  From  Askkenaz.  IT  From  Togarmah. 

**  See,  on  this  perplexed  subject,  the  laborious  researches  of  the  writers  of  the 
Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  2,  J  6. 

tt  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  I.  book  i.  chap.  2,  5  5,  p.  439. 

it  Consult  Homer,  in  various  places;  and  read  Deut.  I.  28,  also  IX.  1. 

^  Homer.  Odys.  30.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  I.  Virg.  Georg.  I.  &,c.  See,  also,  note  2, 
at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

nil  See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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menced  the  war  between  Saturn  and  Titan."*  Before  we  dismiss 
this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  only  add,  that  "  it  is  a  false  tradition 
of  the  Greeks,  that  Babylon  was  built  by  Semiramis ;  and  this  er- 
ror is  refuted  by  Berosus,  in  his  Chaldaics,  Josephus  in  his  first 
book  against  Appion,"  and  others.t     It  remains  that  we  attempt, 

3.    To  ANSWER  SOME  INQUIRIES  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Was  there  any  thing  criminal  in  the  attempt  to  build  this  city 
and  tower,  considered  in  itself?  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  answering 
— No.  But  a  thing  perfectly  lawful,  and  innocent  in  itself,  may 
become  criminal  from  the  motives  in  which  it  originates,  or  the 
consequences  connected  with  it.  There  were  two  ways  in  which 
this  attempt,  harmless  in  itself,  was  rendered  criminal.  First,  the 
foundation  of  the  work  was  laid  in  ambition.  And  what  is  ambi- 
tion, but  another  name  for  every  complicated  vice  which  degrades 
humanity,  and  fills  the  world  with  sorrow?  What  so  soon  erases 
human  feelings,  as  ambition?  What  so  hardens  the  heart  against 
the  voice  of  wo,  as  ambition?  What  violates  the  sanctity  of  truth, 
and  disregards  principles  usually  deemed  sacred  in  society,  with 
such  facility,  as  ambition?  What  so  completely  transforms  the 
character,  as  ambition?  What  so  readily  leads  the  bosom  astray, 
as  ambition?  What  peoples  the  grave,  like  ambition?  How  early 
it  began  to  work  in  the  world!  and  how  unceasing  and  unimpaired 
has  its  influence  continued!  "Let  us  make  us  a  name!"  was  the 
hope  that  deluded  these  first  men;  and  many  a  subsequent  pro- 
jector, on  the  same  vain  principle,  has  built  a  Babel  to  his  own  con- 
fusion! And  what  heart  is  altogether  dead  to  the  passion?  It  was 
criminal,  secondly  and  principally,  we  presume,  because  it  had  a 
tendency  to  counteract  the  designs  of  God:  which  designs  had 
been  explicitly  communicated.  The  mandate  of  Heaven  is  "  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  This  required 
them  to  spread  themselves  abroad  upon  its  surface.  But  they  de- 
liberately and  avowedly  adopt  a  contrary  resolution;  and  "  build  a 
city  and  a  tower,  lest  "  they  should  "  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth." 

Would  not  men,  by  degrees,  have  separated  without  the  altera- 
tion of  language?  It  is  very  probable,  that  ambitious  projects,  in 
which  they  might  not  all  concur,  would  have  effected  a  separation: 
but  in  such  a  case,  we  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  such  a  division 
would  take  place  without  bloodshed.  By  the  interposition  of  Hea- 
ven, they  separated  peaceably.  Besides,  time  would  slowly  have 
brought  that  to  pass,  which  God  accomplished  at  once;  and  had  it 

*  See  note  4,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture, 
t  See  note  .5,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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been  left  to  operations  so  gradual,  the  replenishing  of  the  earth  had 
been  greatly  retarded.  Not  to  say,  that  without  a  dissonance  of 
language,  to  a  great  degree  the  divisions  of  nations  would  have 
been  lost;  and  they  would,  probably,  have  blended  again  together. 
To  this  hour,  language  is  the  strongest  line  of  separation  drawn 
between  man  and  man;  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  bulwarks  of 
the  distinction  subsisting  between  different  nations. 

Would  not  language  of  itself  have  changed,  as  the  people  mul- 
tiplied, without  the  interposition  of  Divine  power?  Of  this,  there 
can  be  no  question:  but,  in  this  case,  it  would  only  be  a  change  of 
dialect,  and  not  of  language.  In  the  revolution  of  a  few  centuries, 
what  alterations  have  been  made  in  our  own  tongue!  Roll  back 
but  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  we  feel  ourselves  incapable  of 
reading  the  dialect  which  our  forefathers  spoke.  Yet,  rude  and 
barbarous  as  it  appears,  in  it  may  be  traced  the  basis  of  our  present 
copious  language.  And,  estimating  the  changes  which  time  would 
have  made,  they  will  be  found  too  gradual  to  have  effected  any 
separation.  The  alterations  produced  by  years,  are  small,  and 
slowly  brought  about:  they  consist,  in  changing  a  few  words  in  the 
course  of  a  century:  forming  a  few  others;  and  dropping,  as  obsolete, 
an  inconsiderable  number  before  in  use.  This  effects  no  division 
in  a  nation;  and  the  same  progression  would  have  brought  about 
none  in  the  great  body  of  mankind.  Generation  after  generation 
would  have  passed,  while  the  most  trifling  changes  were  forming. 
No  motives  would  have  been  furnished  for  their  living  apart:  no 
necessity  would  have  arisen,  from  this  quarter,  for  their  dispersion. 
But  Deity  interposed,  to  effect  his  own  purpose;  which  was  readily 
and  completely  accomplished  by  the  confusion  of  language.  We 
hasten, 

II.    To   DEDUCE    FROM    THIS   FACT,  SOME    CONSIDERATIONS  ADAPTED    TO 
OUR  INDIVIDUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  prophet,  whose  words,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Lecture, 
we  connected  with  the  Mosaic  history,  has  furnished  us  with  a 
thread  of  reflection,  which  cannot  fail  to  conduct  us  to  the  right  use 
which  we  ought  to  make  of  this  singular  narrative.  He  has  pro- 
nounced the  application  of  the  subject.  "  The  pride  of  thine  heart 
hath  deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
whose  habitation  is  high;  that  saith  in  his  heart,  Who  shall  bring 
me  down  to  the  ground?  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle, 
and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring 
thee  down,  saith  the  Lord!"  Had  he  stood  by  and  seen  the  project 
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of  these  men,  in  its  proud  advance,  and  in  its  disastrous  issue,  he 
could  not  have  painted  their  presumption,  their  folly,  and  their  hu- 
miliation, in  more  striking  language.  The  following  remarks  ap- 
pear clearly  deducible  from  these  words: 

1.  Most  of  our  errors  originate  in  the  "pride  of  our 
hearts;"  and  this  pride  will  always  be  found  to  have 
"deceived  "  us. 

It  was  this  pride  that  dictated  the  haughty  language  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  when,  from  the  battlements  of  his  palace,  he  looked 
down  upon  his  beautiful  city,  and  said — "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon, 
that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?"  0,  how  the  "  pride  of 
his  heart  deceived  "  him!  "While  the  word  was  in  the  king's 
mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  0  king  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to  thee  it  is  spoken;  the  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee!" 
The  "  same  hour  "  was  he  "  driven  from  men,"  and  his  "  dwelling 
was  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ;"^  his  reason  was  withdrawn, — "  and 
his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven."  Behold,  he  that  would 
be  thought  a  God,  is  become  less  than  a  man!  Nor  were  the  ba- 
lances of  power  again  put  into  his  hand,  till  he  had  been  brought  to 
confess,  "  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will;"  and  to  acknowledge,  in  a  re- 
pentant decree,  that  "  thosfe  who  walk  in  pride,  he  is  able  to 
abase." 

Happy  had  it  been  for  his  successor,  if  this  awful  display  of  divine 
justice,  had  wrought,  in  his  heart,  obedience.  But  Belshazzar 
learned  not  wisdom  from  his  grandfather's  humiliation.  He  ex- 
ceeded his  great  progenitor  in  impiety.  He  stood  on  the  pinnacle 
of  empire,  till  he  was  giddy  with  gazing  upon  the  rolling  world 
beneath  him!  The  forces  of  Cyrus  surrounded  the  city:  but  trust- 
ing in  its  impregnable  strength,  the  defence  of  the  river,  and  the 
greatness  of  his  stores,  he  laughed  his  enemies  to  scorn.  The 
feast  was  spread,  and  the  revellings  had  commenced.  Death  ho- 
vered round  his  court,  and  destruction  brooded  over  his  city,  while 
he  was  sunk  in  senseless  security.  And  now,  the  voice  of  joy,  and 
the  noise  of  riot,  resound  through  the  palace.  The  monarch  calls 
upon  his  nobles  to  devote  the  hours  to  gaiety;  to  scatter  their  fears 
to  the  winds;  to  drink  defiance  to  the  warrior  advancing  to  their 
very  gates;  and,  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  to  add  insult  to  the 
miseries  of  his  captives,  to  crown  dissipation  with  sacrilege,  he  re- 
quires, last  of  all,  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  that  they  might  be 
profaned  by  their  application  to  not  merely  common  uses,  but  to 
the  vile  purposes  of  debauchery.     It  is  done.     The  king  is  lost  in 
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unbounded  pleasure,  and  intoxicated  with  unlimited  power. — In 
one  moment,  the  voice  of  riot  ceases, — silence,  as  profound  as  the 
stillness  of  the  grave,  reigns   through   the  whole  palace — every 
tongue  is  chained — every  eye  is  fixed — despair  lowers  on  every 
countenance — the  charm  is  broken — and  the  night  of  feasting  is 
turned  into  unutterable  horror!    See!  yonder  shadow,  wearing  the 
appearance  of  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  glides  along  the  wall  of  the 
palace  opposite  the  monarch,  and  writes,  in  mysterious  characters, 
"Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin."      What  has   changed  that 
youthful  countenance?     What  has  chased  its  bloom  of  beauty,  and 
drawn  on  it  the  strong  lines  of  misery?     Behold,  this  king,  who 
lately  dreamed  that  he  was  more  than  mortal,  trembling  on  his 
throne!     "The  joints  of  his  loins  are  loosed,  and  his  knees  smite 
one  against  another!"   What  the  army  of  Cyrus  could  not  do,  a  su- 
pernatural hand,  writing  four  little  words,  has  effected;  and  his  soul 
melts  within  him  through  terror!    But  say,  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
premature  distress?    Perhaps  yonder  inscription  declares  the  per- 
manence of  his  kingdom;  and  inscribes,  in  those  hidden  characters, 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies?    Ah  no! — Conscience  read  too  well 
the  handwriting;  and  interpreted  the  solemn  sentence  of  impending 
ruin,  long  before  Daniel  explained  the  inscription!    While  all  was 
riot,  during  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and  dismay,  during  the  re- 
mainder, Cyrus  had  diverted  the  river  from  its  course,  had  entered 
the  city,  through  its  exhausted  channel,  unperceived,  and  was  now 
at  the  palace  gates.     The  empire  was  lost;  the  captive  Jews  were 
liberated:  and  "  that  same  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  slain."     Behold  another,  added  to  the  innumerable  sad 
evidences,  that  the  "  pride  of  the  heart "  fatally  deceives,  and 
finally  ruins  those  who  cherish  it. 

2.  Situations  in  life,  which  should  lay  the  foundation 
of  gratitude,  when  unsanctified,  become  the  basis  of  re- 
BELLION. 

The  prophet  addressed  those  "  who  dwelt  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  and  whose  habitation  was  high:"  who  enjoyed,  both  an  ele- 
vated, and  a  secure,  situation.  This  should  have  ministered  to 
thankfulness:  it  should  have  reminded  them  of  the  hand  that  raised 
them  to  the  eminence  which  they  occupied.  But  no:  it  kindled 
"  pride  of  heart:"  it  inflamed  the  imagination  with  the  desire 
of  independence:  it  stirred  up  rebellion:  it  implanted  in  their  bo- 
soms false  confidence:  it  betrayed  them  to  their  ruin.  They  said, 
"  Who  shall  bring  me  to  the  ground?"  But  the  birth  of  their  pre- 
sumption was  the  death  of  their  security:  for  while  they  spake 
these  "  great,  swelling  words  "  of  arrogance,  the  protection  of  God 
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was  withdrawn.  Adversity  has  "slain  its  thousands:"  but  pro- 
sperity, its  "tens  of  thousands."  Those  that  have  weathered  the 
tempests  of  suffering,  have  been  ingulfed  in  the  whirlpool  of  dissi- 
pation. Elevation  makes  the  head  unsteady,  and  the  feet  totter; 
therefore,  if  Providence  exalt  you,  hold  fast  the  hand  which  con- 
ducts you  to  the  perilous  summit. 

3.  No  SITUATION  IN  LIFE,  HOWEVER  APPARENTLY  FORTIFIED, 
is  SECURE,  WHEN  GoD  IS  OUR  ENEMY. 

"  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy 
nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  the  down,  saith  the  Lord." 
How  clear  and  express  are  these  words!  "Though  thou  exalt  ihy- 
self." — When  God  elevates  a  man,  he  gives  him  grace  equal  to  his 
temptations:  but  there  are,  who  make  haste  to  be  rich — who  press 
through  every  consideration  to  power — who  will  be  great — and 
"exalt  themselves''  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  principle.  Yonder  city 
rises  on  that  determination.  The  tower  rapidly  advances.  It  is  of 
prodigious  strength  and  magnitude.  But  its  desolation  is  decreed 
in  heaven;  and  although  it  aspired  to  the  stars,  it  is  brought  down 
to  the  ground.  Let  us,  therefore,  stoop  to  rise.  Let  us  "humble 
ourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God;  and  he  shall  exalt  us  in 
due  time."  If  we  would  build  securely,  we  must  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  our  edifice  on  the  top  of  yonder  everlasting  hills,  and  set  up 
its  walls  in  the  unchangeable  heavens:  for 

"  He  builds  too  low,  who  builds  beneath  the  skies !" 

What,  then,  is  their  state,  who  are  labouring  to  ascend  to  heaven 
by  a  superstructure  of  their  own  elevation?  who  reject  "the  right- 
eousness of  God,  and  go  about  to  establish  one  of  their  own?" — 
"  The  pride  of  their  heart  hath  deceived  them;"  and  divine  agency 
alone  can  destroy  the  delusion.  What  shall  be  said  to  those  who 
imagine  themselves  in  security,  yet  have  not  "fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  them?"  Even  now  is  the  decree  of 
heaven  gone  forth  against  all  ungodliness:  even  now  is  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  issued  against  the  impenitent:  even  now  conscience 
thunders,  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found  want- 
ing!"— and  God  confirms  the  decision! 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — Les  impressions  qu'avoient  faites  sur  rimagination  de  Noe  et  de  sa 
posterile  les  eaux  du  deluge,  les  firent  demeurer  dans  les  lieux  les  plus  felevez, 
et  les  moins  accessibles  aux  inondations.    lis  habiterent  sur  les  montagnes  d'Ar- 
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menia,  voisines  du  lieu  ou  I'arche  s'etoit  arret^e.    Mais  cent  quarante  quatre 
annees  ensuite,  selon  la  supputation  d'un  des  plus  celebres  chronologistes,*  ces 
frayeurs  etant  entierement  dissipees,  ils  se  repandirent  dans  les  vallees  et  dans 
les  campagnes,  et  ils  occuperent  les  plaines  de  la  Chaldee,  ou  de  la  Babylonie. 
Saur.  Discours,  <^c.  sur  la  Bible,  Tome  I.  Disc.  x.  p.  65. 

This  extract  is  translated  in  page  105,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
r^OT£  2. — The  giants'  war  described  by  different  ancient  poets. 

O'Vs-av  eV  O'vKuf^T^cij  f/.tfA-cc'roe.))  S-tjctev,  »ura,^  et'  0'Vo-») 

Kcii  vu  »£V  i^eTe?i.ecr(r»v,  el  ^Qrii  f<.sT^ov  ikovto. 

Horn.  Odys.  xi. 

Proud  of  their  strength,  and  more  than  mortal  size, 
The  gods  they  challenge,  and  atfect  the  skies; 
Heav'd  on  Olympus,  tott'ring  Ossa  stood. 
On  Ossa,  Pelion  nods  with  all  his  wood. 

Pope's  Horn.  Odys.  b.  xi.  I.  388—538, 

SEBVumque  Typhoea 

Et  conjuratos  caelum  rescindere  fratres. 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pejio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atque  Ossee  frondosum  involvere  Olympum  : 

Ter  Pater  extructos  disjecit  fulmine  montis. 

Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  v.  279—283. 

And  cruel  Typho'eus,  and  the  brethren,  leagued  to  scale  heaven. 

Thrice,  indeed,  they  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Pelion,\  and  to  roll  woody  Olym- 
pus\  upon  Ossa:  thrice  the  Father  of  heaven  overthrew  the  mountains,  thus 
heaped  up,  with  thunder. 

Neve  foret  terris  securior  arduus  ether; 
Affectasse  ferunt  regnum  cceleste  gigantes, 
Altaque  congestos  struxisse  ad  sidera  montes. 
Turn  Pater  Omnipotens  niisso  perfregit  Olympum 
Fulmine,  et  excussit  subjecto  Pelio  Ossam. 

Ovid.  Met.  fab.  vi.  lib.  i.  v.  151 — 155. 

Nor  were  the  gods  themselves  more  safe  above. 

Against  beleaguer'd  heav'n  the  giants  move : 

Hills  pil'd  on  hills,  on  mountains,  mountains  lie, 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 

T'  avenge,  with  thunder,  their  audacious  crime ; 

Red  lightning  play'd  along  the  firmament. 

And  their  demolish'd  works  to  pieces  rent.  Dryden. 

Garth's  Ovid,  b.  i.  1. 193,  <^c. 

These  extracts  refer  to  page  109,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  3. — Yli.t'Jut  ofMCpuvut  o^flm  rw)  uv^^aTTuv  Tru^yov  ux.oS'oft.tiFuv  t/vej 
v'y*iX6]eirov,  ai  itti  ou^avov  uvccQiiTof^evot  ai  xuIh'  »/'  as  ©eo)  avfjUS?  iTriTref^- 
•vJ/avTfs  «»e?f E'v|/(«v   Tav   Trv^yoi,  kxi  toietv  iKda-la  (puyrjv.  e^uxuv,  Koit  ^ix,  riila 

Joseph,  de  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  I.  cop.  4,  torn.  I.  Hudsoni  edit. 

This  quotation,  preserved  by  Josephus,  is  translated  in  page  109,  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture. 

•  Voi.  Petau.  Abr6g6  Chronol.  Tom.  I.  p.  12,  et  Tom.  III.  p.  3. 
t  Two  high  mountains  in  Thessaly. 

t  A  hill  between  Tbesaaly  and  Macedon,  so  high,  that  the  heathen  poeti  uiually  apply  ita  name 
to  heaven. 
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Note  4. — Testimony  of  Abydenus,  preserved  byEusebius: — E"vt<  ^)  e'l  Xeya- 
a-i,  THi  Tr^oiTHi  (K  yj?  avccirx,ovlcti  faifi^  te  xcti  //.eytdei  ;(;;«t/v<w5£'v7««  <^»)  ©f*» 
x«e7«iPf«VJj5-«v7'«5  uf^tt'vovxi  iUxt,   Tv^Tiv   riXtSct]ov   ccii^nv,  tvx  vi/v  B»€v>im  ia-Jt, 

auTota-i  T9  i^vi%uty}y-<>i''  Tail)  otitoi  e^etTTix  Xiyeir^xi    'S>xQvXm».  T£&>?  <Jf  a'v]*?  01A.0- 
yXSircriii  ex.  Qeav  ttoXuS-^Hv  (peov^iv  ivctKoiirBxi.  fAiTo,  ^e  K^ova)  re  kcci  Tirtivi  (rvtr- 

7jjy««   TToXlfMV. 

Ex  Abtdeno. 

Euseb.  Prcep.  ix.  c.  14. 
Translated  in  page  110,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  5. — Remark  of  Grotius  respecting  the  building  of  Babylon :  Falso  autem 
h  Grsecis  proditum,  conditain  a  Semiramido  Babylonem,  etiam  Berosus  in  Chal- 
daicis  prodidit,  ut  nos  Joseplius  docet  contra  Appionem,  primo:  eundemque  erro- 
rem  turn  ex  Philone  Biblio,  turn  ex  Dorotheo  Sidonio  refellit  Julius  Firmicus. 
Vide  et  quse  de  gigantibus  et  turri  ex  Eupolemo  nobis  adducit  Eusebius.  Prasparat. 
Evangelic89,  lib.  xx.  cap.  17." 

Grot,  de  Relig.  Christ.  {  xvi.  in  not.  63. 

The  substance  of  this  note  is  given  in  page  110,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  V. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SOBOM  AND    GOMORRAH, 


GENESIS  XIX.  15 26. 

And  when  the  morning  arose,  then  the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying-.  Arise,  take  thy 
wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  are  here;  lest  they  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity 
of  the  city.  And  wliile  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  liold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the 
hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  two  daughtei's;  the  Lord  being  merciful 
unto  him:  and  they  brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  tlie  city.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  tliem  forth  abroad,  that  he  said.  Escape  for  thy  life; 
look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain,  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest 
thou  be  consumed.  And  Lot  said  unto  them,  Oh,  not  so  my  Lord:  Behold,  now, 
thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy  sigiit,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy, 
which  thou  hast  showed  unto  me  in  saving  my  life;  and  1  cannot  escape  to  tiie 
mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die:  Behold,  now,  tliis  city  is  near  to  flee 
unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one:  oh,  let  me  escape  thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one')  and  my 
soul  shall  live.  And  he  said  imto  him.  See,  [  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this 
thing'  also,  that  1  will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou  hast  spoken. 
Haste  thee,  escape  thitlier;  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither. 
Therefore  the  name  of  tiie  city  was  called  Zoar.  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth 
when  Lot  entered  into  Zoar.  Then  the  Lord  mined  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  lieaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the 
ground.  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of 
salt. 

« 

2   PETER  II.   6. 

— Turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,  condemned  them  with  an 
overthi'ovv;  making  them  an  example  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungodly. 

The  history  of  Genesis  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  soon 
leaves  the  wide  concerns  of  nations,  and  attaches  itself  to  indivi- 
duals. It  discovers  to  us  the  Deity  commanding  "  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness;"  and  presents  a  short,  yet  comprehensive,  account  of 
things  the  most  sublime  and  difficult:  it  relates  the  destruction,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  world;  it  gives  us  a  clew  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of  nations:  and  after  having  thus  opened 
a  boundless  scene  before  us,  it  relieves  the  mind,  bewildered  and 
wearied  in  its  researches,  by  fixing  the  attention  upon  one  quiet 
object.  We  find  ourselves  transported  into  the  bosom  of  a  family; 
Vol.  I.  16 
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and  are  encompassed  before  we  are  aware,  with  the  beauties  and  the 
pleasures  of  domestic  life.  We  unite  in  their  devotions:  glow  with 
their  ardour;  weep  with  their  sorrows;  and  rejoice  in  their  prospe- 
rity. The  fluctuations  of  empires,  the  revolutions  of  states,  the 
achievements  of  ambition,  distract  and  tire  our  attention:  but  in  en- 
tering into  the  concerns  of  a  family,  every  man  feels  himself  at 
home — in  pursuing  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  labours  and  disappoint- 
ments, of  an  individual,  ever}^  man  traces  the  image  of  his  own 
anxieties  and  pleasures. 

When  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  profane  writers,  what  different 
scenery  is  presented!  We  justly  admire  the  beauties  of  Homer: 
as  a  poet  truly  sublime;  possessing  a  genius  which  soared  high 
above  the  common  standard  of  human  intellect.  In  energy  of  compo- 
sition, in  loftiness  of  language,  in  richness  of  imagery,  he  stands  unri- 
valled— he  ranks  next  to  the  sacred  writers.  But  in  his  works,  from 
first  to  last,  we  are  dragged  through  fields  of  slaughter;  or  trace 
the  mortifying  windings  of  human  corruption;  or  are  surrounded 
with  scenes  over  which  humanity  drops  tears  of  unavailing  regret. 
We  hear,  in  strains  the  most  harmonious,  a  hero  sung,  returning 
from  the  battle,  covered  with  human  blood.  The  martial  music  that 
announces  his  approach,  is  drowned  in  the  shrieks  of  orphans. 
The  laurel  of  which  he  proudly  boasts,  was  nourished  in  the  em- 
purpled plains  of  carnage,  and  snatched  from  the  field  of  death. 

Hail,  peaceful  retreats!  Ye  calm,  sequestered,  tranquil  tents, 
that  stretched  your  quiet  shadow  over  the  head  of  the  venerable  patri- 
arch, and  shielded  him  from  the  heat  of  the  day — welcome  to  the 
mind's  eye !  Far  be  the  scene  of  desolation !  Approach,  ye  gentle 
shadows  that  once  lived  in  this  valley  of  tears;  and  even  now  that 
ye  are  borne  away  to  heaven,  return  to  our  imagination,  and  revisit 
us  in  the  sacred  pages!  Let  the  maddening  world  seek  "  the  bat- 
tle of  the  warrior  with  confused  noise:"  we  love  to  observe  the 
pleasing  bonds  of  friendship,  and  to  admire  the  domestic  felicity  of 
a  pious  famil}'.  To  the  hero,  who  delights  in  '•'  garments  rolled  in 
blood,"  we  consign  the  pages  that  describe,  in  colours,  alas!  too 
natural,  the  horrors  of  war.  Be  it  ours  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the 
grove;  to  trace  the  windings  of  the  rivulet;  to  read  the  name  of 
God  in  the  starry  heavens;  and  to  follow  the  good  man  through  his 
chequered  life,  to  a  "  city  of  habitation.  While  others  burn  with 
the  ardour  of  the  warrior,  let  us  glow  with  the  exalted  piety  shining 
through  the  characters  of  those  good  men,  who  borrowed  all  their 
lustre  from  friendship  with  God ! 

After  the  memorable  event,  which  formed  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  last  Lecture,  we  are  introduced,  rather  suddenly,  to  the 
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great  progenitor  of  the  Jewish  nation:  in  whose  "seed,"  it  is 
promised,  "all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  he  blessed.''  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Seth.  Idolatry 
had  already  commenced,  and  was  widely  diffused,  when  **  Terah 
took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran,  his  son's  son,  and 
Sarai  his  daughter-in-law,  his  son  Abram's  wife;  and  they  went 
forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan;  and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt  there.  And  the 
days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years:  and  Terah  died  in 
Haran."  Idolatry  was  probably  the  cause  of  this  removal.  The 
city  in  which  they  dwelt  was  the  centre  of  superstition:  it  was  called 
Ur,  which  signifies  fire  or  light;  a  name  which  is  probably  given 
it,  like  Heliopolis,  because  it  was  devoted  particularly  to  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  and  consecrated  to  the  sun.*  It  appears  that  God  had 
expressly  testified  his  will,  that  Abraham  should  proceed  to  Canaan; 
and,  obeying  the  call  of  Heaven, "  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither 
he  went''  At  an  advanced  age,  this  patriarch  left  his  home,  and 
his  connexions:  for  he  was  "  seventy-five  years  old,  when  he  de- 
parted out  of  Haran."  Lot,  his  brother's  son,  accompanied  him. 
Possibly,  as  he  was  childless,  it  was  Abram's  intention  to  adopt 
him:  but  a  better  and  a  stronger  reason,  for  his  attachment  to  his 
uncle,  was  that  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  touched  his  heart:  and  that 
he  acted  in  obedience  to  the  same  divine  mandate,  which  had  led 
Abram  into  a  strange  land,  even  when  the  pressure  of  years  was 
bending  his  steps  towards  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Oh,  the  triumphs  of  faith  !  it  overlooks  intervening  years,  and 
regards  the  promised  blessing  as  already  in  possession  !  It  removes 
every  diflSculty;  answers  every  objection;  and  never  rests  till  its  end 
is  obtained!  Exercised  by  delays,  it  patiently  endures:  corrected 
by  trials,  it  prepares  its  possessor  for  the  good  to  which  it  is  press- 
ing forward;  and,  crowned  with  ultimate  success,  it  throws  orer 
him  a  glory,  undiminished  by  the  revolution  of  years,  and  untar- 
nished by  the  hand  of  age! 

To  manifest  how  large  a  portion  of  this  grace  this  truly  great 
man  possessed,  he  was  named,  "  the  father  of  the  faithful,*'  and  so 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  Deity  were  the  traits  of  his  character,  that 
God  conferred  upon  him  a  title  more  dignified,  more  glorious,  and 
more  enviable,  than  the  greatest  monarch,  and  the  proudest  con- 
queror ever  enjoyed — he  was  called,  '•  the  Friend  of  God." 

Yet  was  he  but  a  man !  His  exalted  character — and  his  holy  life 
were  sometimes  tarnished  with  human  weakness.     Oh!  where  was 

*  Se«  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  r..ecturo. 
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his  faith  in  the  protecting  hand  of  Heaven,  when  unguardedly,  yet 
deliberately,  he  sought  refuge  in  prevarication,  to  save  himself  from 
violence  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  his  wife?  "  Say,  I  pray  thee, 
thou  art  my  sister!"  It  was  not,  indeed,  an  absolute  falseliood  in 
point  of  fact;  but  it  was  a  wilful  intent  to  deceive,  which  enters  di- 
rectly into  the  nature,  and  forms  all  the  character,  of  lying.  The 
compassion  of  God  to  human  infirmity,  was  manifest,  in  casting  a 
mantle  of  forgiveness  over  this  sinful  pusillanimity.  The  hand  of 
Deity  was  still  stretched  out  in  his  defence;  and  his  unchangeable 
Friend  was  better  to  him  than  his  fears.  But  as  he  used  unlawful 
means  to  secure  his  safety,  his  sin  was  made  his  punishment.  Pha- 
raoh, justly  exasperated  at  the  deception  practised  upon  him;  and 
fearing  the  anger  of  God,  who  had  afflicted  his  house  with  great 
plagues;  restored  his  wife,  but  banished  him  from  his  dominions. 
Thus,  simpl}'-,  in  the  use  of  the  means,  to  rely  upon  God,  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  will  always  defend  us  from  danger,  and  deliver  us 
fi'om  evil:  but  to  distrust  the  Deity,  and  to  shelter  ourselves  under 
our  own  unlawful,  or  sinful,  devices,  exposes  us  to  incalculable  dif- 
ficulties, and  will  involve  us  in  trouble,  in  the  very  midst  of  de- 
liverance. 

As  Abraham  journeyed  in  the  road  by  which  he  had  descended 
into  Egypt,  he  came  again  to  an  altar,  which  he  had  before  set  up, 
in  his  way  thither.  Sweet  are  the  recollections  of  kindnesses  re- 
ceived; and  pleasant  the  memorials  of  mercies  departed!  If  we 
were  to  accustom  ourselves  to  rear  tokens  of  remembrance  for 
every  assistance  which  we  derive  from  God;  and  to  erect  an  altar 
where  we  receive  a  mercy;  how  many  evidences  for  good  would 
be  presented  in  the  retrospection  of  our  lives!  and  the  review  of 
the  past,  would  create  confidence  for  the  future.  The  moss  might 
grow  over  the  pillar,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  would  go  out:  but  the 
inscription  would  be  fresh  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  gratitude 
would  kindle  the  purer  flame  of  affection  in  the  heart.  Thus  Abra- 
ham reared  an  altar  in  his  way  to  Egypt;  and  found  it  again  on 
his  return.  Thus  Jacob  elevated  a  pillar,  at  Bethel,  after  his  vision 
of  God;  and  with  what  feelings  did  he  revisit  it,  when  he  was  de- 
livered from  his  fears,  and  increased  in  his  blessings!  Thus  "  Sa- 
muel" took  a  stone,  "  and  set  it  up  between  Mizpah  and  Shen,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezei',  saying.  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us!"  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  erect  these  out- 
ward memorials:  but  let  the  pillar  be  raised  in  our  bosoms,  and  the 
inscription  read  in  our  lives! 

Multiplied  in  goods,  at  length  it  became  necessary  that  Abraham 
and  Lot  should  separate.  There  are  few  blessings  of  life  unalloyed 
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— few  trials  unmixed.     The  good  that  we  pant  after,  has  some  un- 
seen evil  annexed  to  it,  which  will  arise  to  cloud  it  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  possession;  and  the  evil  that  we  deprecate  produces  some 
happy  effect,  which  does  not  always  cease  when  its  immediate  cause 
is  withdrawn.     Adversity  often  unites  the  various  branches  of  a 
family — prosperity  as  frequently  separates  them.    The  one  teaches 
them  that  they  ought  to  have  a  common  concern — the  other  has 
an  unhappy  tendency  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  a  separate 
interest — and  in  many  instances  the  latter  is  but  too  successful! 
Prosperity  divided  Abraham  and  Lot.     The  place  was  too  strait 
for  their  flocks;  and  the  herdmen,  on  either  side,  had  augmented 
the  difficulty  by  contention.      Oh!  who  will  not  admire  the  spirit 
of  Abraham?  "  And  Abraham  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife, 
I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me — between  thy  herdmen  and 
my  herdmen — for  we  are  brethren!     Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee?     Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.     If  thou  wilt  take 
the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right:  or  if  thou  depart  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left!"     Although  the  elder,  he 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  yield;  and,  by  his  submission,  proved  his 
greatness  of  mind.    As  the  younger,  it  was  the  duty  of  Lot  to  have 
stooped:  as  the  superior,  Abraham  might  have  commanded.     But 
no — his  language  is,  "We  are  brethren!"     Lovely  spirit  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion!  how  it  fosters  the  charities  of  human  life! 
how    it  sooths  the  turbulence  of  passion!   how  it  promotes    the 
peace  of  society!    It  quenches  the  spark  that  was  just  bursting  into 
a  conflagration.     It  unites  more  closely  the  knot  that  was  almost 
unfolded.     It  knits  together  the  link  that  was  nearly  broken.     It 
extinguishes  the  torch  of  war;  and  banishes  contention  from  the 
domestic  circle.     Lot  chose  the  plain  of  Jordan,  near  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  into  which  he  afterwards  entered,  and  where  he  resided; 
and  it  was  "  well  watered  every  where,  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 
The  chain  of  history  is  broken,  to  relate  in  its  order,  a  battle 
which  was  fought  in  the  vale  of  Siddim.     This  event  is  recorded 
in  a  style  exactly  suited  to  the  contest.     The  abrupt  manner  in 
which  it  breaks  in  upon  the  peaceful  history,  appears  adapted  to 
the  relation  of  a  tumult,  which  suddenly  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
the  country,  and  depopulated  cities,  previously  slumbering  in  tran- 
quillity.    Where  now  is  the  fruitful  plain?  the  valleys  watered  by 
a  thousand  rills?  and  the  smiling  pastures,  which  charmed  the  eye 
of  Lot?     Ah!  war  has  shaken  his  destructive  scourge  over  them — 
has  blasted  their  verdure — and  transformed,  by  his  withering  frown, 
this  terrestrial  paradise  into  a  desolate  wilderness!     Lot  himself 
was  taken  prisoner.  No  sooner  were  the  tidings  brought  to  Abram, 
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than  he  roused  to  exertion;  and  arming  his  household,  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  he  rescued  his  brother,  and  de- 
livered the  vanquished  captives.  The  only  difficulty  arising  here 
is  this:  how  was  it  possible  for  Abram,  with  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  men,  to  oppose  successfully  four  kings;  and  to  prevail 
over  their  armies  already  flushed  with  conquest?  To  remove  this 
apparent  objection  to  the  sacred  history,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  these  kings  were  nothing  more  than  rulers  of  four  little  cities, 
close  by  each  other,  whose  combined  forces,  in  that  battle,  proba- 
bly, did  not  so  considerably  exceed  Abram's  armed  servants  as  a 
superficial  reader  might  imagine.  It  should  also  be  remembered, 
that  Abram  closely  pursued,  and  overtook  them,  when  they  were 
wearied  with  the  toils  of  battle,  sunk  in  revellings,  and  unsuspi- 
cious of  danger.  The  nerve  of  war  was  relaxed;  and  the  softness 
of  sensuality  had  already  overpowered  them.  The  servants  of 
Abram  possessed  their  full  vigours;  and  the  banner  of  divine  pro- 
tection waved  over  their  heads. 

On  his  return  from  this  conquest,  we  are  introduced  to  a  very 
extraordinary  personage.  Melchisedec  met  him,  blessed  him,  and 
received  tithes  at  his  hand.  Little  is  known,  and  much  has  been 
conjectured,  respecting  this  august  stranger.  His  names  appear  to 
denote  a  character  of  moral  excellence.  Melchisedec  signifies  king 
of  righteousness:  and  Melchisalem,  translated  in  our  Bibles,  "  king 
of  Salem,"  implies  king  of  peace.  The  apostle  who  wrote  to  the 
Hebrews,  considers  hiin  as  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  describes 
him  "without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent;  having 
neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life."  The  obvious  meaning 
of  these  declarations  is,  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  birth — nothing 
of  his  death — neither  can  we  trace  his  genealogy.  Introduced  thus 
abruptly,  he  disappears  as  suddenly;  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more. 
The  veil  is  lifted  to  discover  him;  and  having  just  seen  him,  it  is 
dropped — and  hides  him  from  us  for  ever! 

The  toils  of  battle  are  succeeded  by  a  solemn  interview  with 
Jehovah.  "  The  word  of  God  came  to  Abram  in  a  vision."  It 
was  a  word  of  consolation;  it  was  a  message  of  encouragement.  A 
son  was  promised;  and  it  was  declared  that  his  seed  should  be, 
"  as  the  stars  of  heaven," — innumerable.  As  a  ratification  of  this 
solemn  engagement,  he  was  commanded  to  prepare  a  sacrifice. 
During  the  whole  day,  he  waited  the  promised  visit  from  Heaven; 
"and  when  the  fowls  came  down  on  the  carcasses,  Abram  drove 
them  away.  But  "  When  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  sleep  fell  upon 
Abram;  and  lo,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him."  Then 
the  Deity  renewed  the  promise  before  made  to  him;  and  predicted 
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the  slavery  and  the  deliverance  of  his  descendants  in  Egypt  And 
this  was  the  sign  of  the  covenant:  "  It  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 
sun  went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold,  a  smoking  furnace,  and 
a  burning  lamp,  that  passed  between  the  pieces." 

0  Christian!  in  religious  worship,  guard  against  intruding 
thoughts:  they  are  as  the  fowls  descending  to  pollute,  and  to  de- 
vour, thy  sacrifice:  like  Abram,  let  it  be  thy  effort  to  drive  them 
away.  Guard  the  offering  from  the  unhallowed  intruders;  and  if 
God  delay,  patiently  wait  the  manifestation  of  his  presence.  "The 
vision  is  for  an  appointed  time;  it  will  come,  it  will  not  tarry  "  be- 
yond the  moment  of  divine  appointment.  Enter  with  solemnity 
into  the  presence  of  God;  and  approach  him  with  seriousness. 
Every  visit  from  the  Divinity,  is  awful.  "A  horror  of  great 
darkness  fell  upon  Abram."  "And  Jacob  awakened  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place;  and  I  knew  it 
not.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this  place! 
this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven!" 

A  new  source  of  sorrow  soon  arises;  and  Abram's  domestic  tran- 
quillity is  broken,  by  a  contention  between  his  wife  and  the  ser- 
vant, whom  she  had  given  to  cover  what  slie  deemed  her  reproach. 
What  a  chequered  scene  is  the  life  of  the  best  of  men!   Sometimes 
irradiated  with  the  glory  of  divine  intercourse:  at  others,  clouded 
by  public,  or  domestic,  trial.     Abram  is,  "  a  stranger,  and  a  pil- 
grim."    The  beauty  of  his  wife  insnares  him  in  Egypt.     His  pre- 
varication drives  him  thence.     Their  mutual  prosperity  renders 
a  separation  between  him  and  Lot  necessary — and  effects  the  divi- 
sion.    War  breaks  in  upon  his  repose;  and  requires  him  to  "  crush 
his  aged  limbs  in  ungentle  steel."     He  forgets  his  labours  and  sor- 
rows, in  the  blessings  of  divine  communion,  and  in  the  soothing 
promises  of  a  gracious  covenant;  when  a  contention  is  kindled, 
which    consumes   his   dearest  comforts;   an   affliction   springs  up, 
which  touches  him  in  the  most  tender  part;  and  his  house  becomes 
"divided  against  itself,"     Trials  from  without  may  be  endured; 
and  the  man  retires  from  the  scene  of  strife  and  mortification,  to  a 
smiling  family  circle;  he  regains  his  temper,  reassumes  his  tran- 
quillity, renews  his  smiles,  and  forgets  his  vexations;  but  when  do- 
mestic harmony  is  destroyed,  the  very  sources  of  peace  are  dried 
up;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  look  abroad  for  consolation.     The  man's 
joys  are  polluted  at  their  very   fountain;  and  all  their  separate 
streams  will  necessarily  flow  defiled  through  all  their  ramifications. 
Peace  afii'ighted,  frequently  flies  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and 
alights,  an  angel  form,  in  the  bosom  of  a  family:  but  if  she  is  a 
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stranger  at  home,  we  shall  look  for  her  in  vain  at  the  exchange  of 
merchandise,  and  in  the  public  walks  of  life. 

The  issue  of  this  contest  was — Hagar  fled.    While  she  was  pros- 
perous and  vain,  she  was  left  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  her  own 
folly:  but  the  moment  earth  abandoned  her,  Heaven  took  up  her 
cause:  God  became  the  friend  of  the  fugitive;  and  her  name  no 
sooner  appeared  on  the  list  of  the  desolate,  than  the  care  of  her 
fortunes  was  transferred  from  man  to  the  Deity;  and  he  became  her 
guardian.     She  was  culpable:  and  her  fault  had  its  correspondent 
penalty.     Her  foolish  pride  had  imbittered  the  peace  of  the  family; 
and  she  lost  the  shelter  of  the  roof  under  which  she  introduced 
discord.     We  are  displeased  with  the  culprit:  but  we  are  moved  at 
her  punishment.     A  voice  more  than  human  is  heard  in  the  soli- 
tude; and  arrests  her  attention.     An  angel  is  sent  to  her  with  a 
message  full  of  consolation.     Her  eyes,  which  were  clouded  by 
sorrow,  no  sooner  glanced  upon  her  unexpected  and  illustrious  vi- 
siter, than  a  gleam  of  hope  illumined  them:  but  when  he  unfolded 
the  singular  character,  and  the  future  fortunes  of  her  unborn  child, 
they  brightened  into  the  full  radiance  of  joy.     It  was  ordained  that 
his  name  should  be  Ishmael:  and  it  was  predicted  concerning  him, 
"He  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren."     His  descendants,  the  Arabs,  have  well  accom- 
plished the  prophecy,  at  every  period  of  their  history.     Living  by 
plunder,  and  in  perpetual  warfare  with  all  the  world — remote  from 
cities,  and  scattered  in  wandering  tribes  over  the  desert — resisted, 
yet  invincible — they  are  "  wild  men;"  their  "  hand  is  against  every 
man  " — and  "  every  man's  hand  is  against"  them — and  they  "  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren."     Heaven  does  not  interpose 
to  cherish  a  proud  spirit,  but  to  subdue  it;  and  Hagar,  having  pro- 
voked the  harshness  with  which  her  mistress  treated  her,  is  ex- 
pected to  make  concessions,  aad  commanded  to  return  to  Sarai. 
Her  master's  roof  once  more  shelters  her;  and  under  its  shadow 
the  promised  child  is  born. 

Thirteen  years  from  this  period,  God  renewed  his  covenant  with 
Abram;  and  gave  the  seal  of  circumcision.  On  this  memorable  oc- 
casion, the  names  of  the  patriarch,  and  of  his  wife,  were  changed  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  as  more  appropriate  to  the  blessings  that 
awaited  them.  Jlbram  signifies  high,  or  exalted  father — a  name 
of  great  respectability;  Mraham  implies  father  of  nations — a 
name  that  embraces  the  latitude  of  the  divine  promise.  Sarai  sig- 
nifies MY  princess — an  appellation  of  fond  regard:  Sarah  implies  a 
princess — a  title  of  honour,  dignity,  and  dominion. 
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In  the  same  year  the  Deity  again  visited  him  as  he  sat  at  the  door 
of  his  tent  on  the  plains  of  Mamre.  Three  personages,  appa- 
rently men,  approached  him:  but  although  so  thick  a  veil  concealed 
them,  he  soon  discovered  that  they  were  more  than  human.  The 
promise  of  a  child,  by  Sarah,  was  confirmed  by  new  protestations. 
We  presume  not  to  dcvelope  the  mystery  of  these  three  extraordi- 
nary characters.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting, 
them;  and  to  listen  to  conjectures  is  a  fruitless  and  an  endless  labour. 
The  person  who  remained  with  Abraham,  when  two  departed  to- 
wards Sodom,  carries  features  of  marked  pre-eminence;  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  Jehovah.  Some  have  supposed,  that  an  angel,  bear- 
ing the  commands  of  Deity,  was  honoured  with  that  awful  name, 
and  used  the  lofty  and  dignified  language  which  appears  on  this 
part  of  the  sacred  record.  We  believe  that,  on  this  supposition, 
this  instance  is  unparalleled  in  the  scriptures.  Others,  again,  ima- 
gine, as  it  appears  to  us,  with  greater  reason,  that  it  was  the  Son  of 
God,  attended  by  two  angels.  To  him,  this  great  and  lofty  name 
belongs  by  right;  and  to  him,  it  is  repeatedly  assigned  in  the  Bible, 
Jeremiah  applies  it  to  Jesus  Christ  without  scruple.  "Behold,  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous 
branch;  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days,  shall  Judah  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely;  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called — Jehovah  our  Righteousness.^'* 

The  two  angels  having  departed,  the  august  personage,  who  bears 
every  feature  of  Deity,  and  whom  Abraham  addresses  with  all  the 
humility  which  a  deep  sense  of  the  divine  presence  alone  can  in- 
spire, imparted  his  displeasure,  and  his  designs  against  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  the  cities  of  the  plain.t  The  remembrance  of  Lot 
conspired  with  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  raise  the  combined 
voices  of  affection  and  of  pity  on  behalf  of  the  rebels  doomed  ta 
destruction.  Compassion  touched  las  heart  for  the  offenders,  while 
he  loathed  their  guilt;  and  the  residence  of  a  part  of  his  own  family 
among  them,  suggested  a  plea — Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked?"  His  language  is  powerful;  for  the  heart  dic- 
tated it;  but  it  is  submissive;  for  the  spirit  of  real  religion  directed 
it.  What  a  pattern  for  us,  in  our  addresses  to  the  Deity!  "Behold, 
now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but 
dust  and  ashes!" — Oh,  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak!" 
— and  this  humility  introduces  and  pervades  every  petition.  What 
a  reproof  to  those  who  dare  to  approach  the  Majesty  of  heaven 

*  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6. 

t  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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irreverently;  and  to  speak  with  unhallowed  familiarity  to  the  high 
and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  the  praises  of  eternity! 

Acccording  to  the  hospitality  of  the  ancients,  Lot  sat  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  to  invite  to  his  habitation  any  stranger  who  might  enter. 
To  refresh  the  heart  of  the  traveller,  wearied  with  the  toils  of  the 
day,  and  way-worn;  to  wash  his  feet;  to  give  him  a  morsel  of  bread, 
a  pillow  for  repose,  a  smile  of  peace;  and  to  send  him  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  in  the  morning — this  was  practical  religion,  beaming 
forth  in  her  native  simplicity,  from  a  patriarch's  eyes.  The  two 
angels,  who  had  left  Abraham,  approached  Sodom.  Lot  addressed 
them  in  language  which  implied  that  he  was  about  to  receive,  and 
not  to  confer  an  obligation.  "Behold,  now,  my  lords,  turn  in,  I 
pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  wash 
your  feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up  early,  and  go  on  your  ways.  And 
they  said.  Nay,  but  we  will  abide  in  the  street  all  night.  And  he 
pressed  upon  them  greatly;  and  they  turned  in  unto  him,  and  en- 
tered into  his  house;  and  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake  un- 
leavened bread,  and  they  did  eat."  This  is  the  politeness  of  nature; 
and  the  true  method  of  conferring  a  favour.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  at  this  time,  he  knew  them:  and,  referring  most  probably  to 
this  event,  the  apostle  who  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  directs,  "Be  not 
forgetful  to  entertain  strangers;  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares." 

We  draw  a  veil  over  the  brutal  scene  which  follows. — It  is  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  such  was  the  extreme  and  unpardonable 
wickedness  of  those  detestable  cities,  that  the  indignation  of  God, 
manifested  on  their  polluted  plains,  must  be  completely  justified, 
even  in  the  apprehension  of  short-sighted  mortals. 

At  length  their  commission  is  opened  before  Lot.  He  is  com- 
manded to  bring  all  that  he  held  dear  from  a  place  devoted  to  de- 
struction. He  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  abandon  his  sons-in- 
law:  who  regarded  him  "as«one  that  mocked."  The  angels 
hastened  his  lingering  steps — urged  his  immediate  departure — 
snatched  him  from  his  dangerous  hesitation — and  left  him  not,  till 
they  had  conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  "  Then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom,  and  upon  Gomorrah,  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven." 

We  have  now  touched  the  principal  point  of  the  present  Lec- 
ture. The  Destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  confirmed 
and  established  by  evidences  at  once  short,  comprehensive,  and 
satisfactory.  They  are  included  in  the  following  arrangement: 
The  narrative  of  Moses;  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers;  and  the 
features  of  desolation  remaining  on  the  spot. 
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1.  The  narrative  of  Moses. 

We  have  selected  for  our  contemplation,  the  moment  when  the 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  conviction  of  impending  danger;  and 
the  point  of  history  where  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  excited  in 
anticipation  of  its  issue.  This  sacred  writer  discovers  in  this,  as  in 
every  record  of  his  pen,  singular  ability  in  touching  the  hearts; 
while  he  preserves  a  wonderful  simplicity  throughout  the  whole 
narration.  All  is  nature  in  his  descriptions;  and  his  assertions  bear, 
on  their  very  face,  the  impress  of  truth.  With  what  grandeur 
the  scene  opens  upon  us!  The  day  dawns,  which  is  to  vanish  from 
the  eyes  of  the  wicked  before  its  meridian;  and  they  gaze,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  upon  the  earliest  glories  of  the  east,  which  are  so 
soon,  as  it  respects  them,  to  be  extinguished  in  eternal  night.  Lot 
emerges  from  the  polluted  scenes  of  depravity,  an  instance  of  the 
goodness  of  God;  and  escapes  the  desolation  which  demonstrated  his 
just  severity.  "  Jind  tvhen  the  morning  arose,  then  the  angels 
hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise,iake  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters, 
which  are  here;  lest  thou  be  consumed  in  the  iniquity  of  the  city.^^ 
The  night  is  the  season  of  alarm  and  of  danger.  As  the  gloom 
thickens,  every  object  wears  a  portentous  aspect.  Its  solemnity 
deepens  the  cloud  of  affliction;  and  throws  a  darker  shade  over  sor- 
row itself.  It  is  the  time  for  awful  deeds.  Then  the  murderer 
stalks  abroad  to  destroy;  and  his  "feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood." 
Then  the  adulteress  spreads  her  toils  to  insnare.  Then  violence  is 
prepared  to  "  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness;"  and  the  thief 
treads  softly,  that  he  may  "'  break  through  and  steal."  Then 
the  sinner  hastens  to  iniquity,  in  imaginary  security  under  the 
covert  of  midnight,  and  says,  in  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
his  heart,  "  Tush!  God  doth  not  see!"  I,t  was  at  night  that  the  de- 
stroying angel  passed  through  Egypt  to  slay  the  first-born:  at  night, 
that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  penetrated  the  camp  of  Assyria,  and 
destroyed  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men:  at  night,  that 
the  shadow  of  a  hand  wrote  on  the  wall  of  Belshazzar's  palace,  the 
departure  of  his  kingdom,  the  close  of  his  glories,  and  of  his  life 
together,  and  the  scrutiny  of  justice,  with  its  perilous  consequences. 
But  the  day  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  season  of  security.  The 
first  ray  of  the  morning  chases  the  phantoms  of  the  imagination, 
and  terminates  the  horrors  of  fancy.  Light  discovers  real  peril, 
and  bears  with  it  the  means  of  escape.  When  the  day  breaks  upon 
us,  it  scatters  peace,  and  joy,  and  safety,  in  its  smiles.  Ah,  how 
little  do   we  know  where  danger  lurks,  and  when  the  dream  of 
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happiness  shall  be  broken !  Sodom  escapes  the  perils  of  the  night, 
to  fall  by  unexpected  vengeance  in  the  morning!  "  ^nd  while  he 
lingered''^ — who  that  had  a  heart  to  feel,  and  connexions  to  relin- 
quish, could  refrain? — '■^  while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid  hold  upon 
his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of 
his  two  daughters;  the  Lord  being  merciful  unto  him:  and  they 
brought  him,  forth,  and  set  him  ivithout  the  city.''  A  gentle 
constraint  is  laid  upon  him,  to  snatch  him  from  ruin.  It  is  thus 
that  we  feel  a  divine  power  gentlj'-  attracting  us  from  the  world  to 
the  cross:  we  are  drawn  with  the  cords  of  love:  no  violence  is  im- 
posed upon  our  will  in  leading  us  from  the  paths  of  death:  byt  we 
feel  and  acknowledge,  that  it  is  He,  "  who  worketh  in  us  to  will 
and  to  do  his  own  good  pleasure."  It  is  thus,  when  our  wandering 
hearts  "follow  lying  vanities,  and  forsake  their  own  mercies,"  that 
God  sends  some  gentle  and  salutary  affliction,  to  chastise  our  folly, 
and  to  bring  our  spirit  home  to  its  rest.  "  t^nd  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  had  brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape 
for  thy  life;  look  not  behind  thee  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the 
plain;  escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed''  Judgment 
once  awakened  is  not  always  directed  to  discriminate  characters; 
and  the  righteous  are  sometimes  permitted  to  suffer  in  the  general 
calamity.  It  is  not  safe  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  sin;  and  those  who 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  wicked,  must  be  con- 
tent to  share  their  portion,  and  their  punishment — at  least,  in  the 
present  life.  Nothing  short  of  a  total  separation  from  them  can  af- 
ford security:  for  to  linger  on  the  plain  is  as  hazardous  as  to  tarry 
in  the  city.  "  Jind  Lot  said  unto  them.  Oh,  not  so,  my  Lord." 
In  the  very  midst  of  danger,  and  while  the  cloud  of  ruin  hangs  over 
his  head,  self-willed  man  cannot  refrain  from  opposing  his  opi- 
nions to  the  arrangements  of  Deity;  and  it  must  be  "according  to 
his  mind,"  or  he  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  his  deliverance. 
«'  Behold,  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy  sight " — 
should  he,  therefore,  presume?  "  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy 
inercy,  ivhich  though  hast  shoived  unto  ?ne  in  saving  my  life; 
should  he  not  therefore  be  satisfied?  Is  the  goodness  of  God  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  tempt  his  forbearance?  "  and  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain  " — why  not?  What  shall  hinder,  when  God  leads 
the  way?  what  can  successfully  oppose,  when  he  commands?  '■^lest 
some  evil  take  me,  and  I dieV  0  thou  of  little  faith!  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt?  Was  not  He,  who  led  thee  forth  from  the  midst 
of  a  people  given  over  to  utter  desolation;  strong  to  deliver?  Was 
he  not  able  to  preserve  thee?  And  had  he  not  given  a  tacit  pledge 
of  security,  in  the  very  command  which  he  issued?    ^^ Behold,  now, 
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this  city  is  near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one  " — it  is  a  small 
request  that  I  prefer,  in  comparison  with  the  unsolicited  mercy 
which  thou  hast  already  manifested;  or  it  is  a  little  city,  and  may 
well  be  spared  in  so  wide  and  general  a  destruction  as  thine  offend- 
ed justice  meditates — "  Oh,  let  me  escape  thither,  {is  it  not  a  little 
one?)  and  my  soul  shall  live.^'  Whatisthe  punishment  which  awaits 
the  man  who  dares  to  lift  his  littleplans  to  a  competition  with  the  wis- 
dom of  Deity?  Let  us  adore  the  long-suffering  of  God!  Heaven  lends 
a  gracious  ear  to  this  supplication;  "and  he  said  unto  him,  See,  I  have 
accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing  also,  that  I  will  not  overthrow 
this  city,  for  the  ivhich  thou  hast  spoken.^'    How  consistent  is  this 
with  the  character  of  God,  who  delighteth  to  have  mercy,  and  to 
forgive!     Lot  had  a  high  gratification  in  seeing  this  little  object 
of  his  compassion  escape  the  devastation  of  its  vicinity,  if  benevo- 
lence urged  his  plea:   but  if  selfishness  dictated  it,  as  the  narrative 
seems  to  insinuate,  he  was  greatly  disappointed;  for  although  his  re- 
quest was  granted,  his  terror  suffered  him  not  to  derive  from  it  the 
advantage  which  he  proposed:   since  he  afterwards  abandoned  the 
retreat  which  he  had  chosen,  and  fled  to  the  mountain,  whither  God 
had  at  first  directed  him,  "  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar."    "  Haste 
thee,  escape  thitherf^  thy  presence  disarms  my  wrath,  and  with- 
holds my  righteous  vengeance:   ^'^  for  I  cannot  do  any  thing  till 
thou  be  come  thither."     Behold  the  value  and  importance  of  one 
righteous  man !     It  was  the  lip  of  infallible  truth,  which  said  of  his 
disciples — "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth!"     "  Therefore,'"  in  re- 
membrance of  the  successful  plea  of  Lot,  "  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  Zoarf^  which  signifies  little,  and  relates  to  the  argument 
which  its  intercessor  used.     Most  of  the  names,  given  to  persons, 
and  to  things,  in  the  scriptures,  bear  a  reference  to  some  signal  cir- 
cumstances, more  nearly,  or  remotely,  connected  with  them. 

"  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar.''  This  calm  is  perfectly  natural,  and  agrees  with  almost 
every  account  transmitted  to  us,  of  tempests,  earthquakes,  and  great 
convulsions  of  nature.  We  know  that  the  wind  usually  falls,  and 
that  there  is  a  profound  serenity  diffused  over  the  atmosphere,  be- 
fore a  storm.  The  former  part  of  that  day,  in  which  Lisbon  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  was  uncommonly  fine;  and  the  danger 
was  not  even  apprehended,  till  an  unusual  subterraneous  noise,  and 
a  slight  trembling  of  the  ground,  preceded,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
first  great  shock  which  almost  levelled  the  whole  city.  This  same 
agitation  of  the  earth  was  almost  universal,  and  extended  nearly 
over  the  whole  globe,  and  in  every  place  where  it  was  felt,  the 
same  tranquillity  was  observed  to  reign,  before  the  calamity  was 
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endured.  This  calm,  however,  is  unspeakably  dreadful !  Who  can 
read  this  single  verse  without  shuddering?  As  the  destruction  was 
unexpected,  it  was  the  more  terrible!  and  as  it  was  sudden,  it  ad- 
mitted of  no  escape.  The  sons-in-law  of  Lot  mocked  his  admoni- 
tions; and  they  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  importance  and 
truth,  only  by  the  hand  of  death.  Let  this  consideration  prepare 
us  for  a  still  greater  event,  in  the  solemnities  of  which  we  must  all 
participate;  and  which  will  be  equally  sudden  and  unexpected:  for 
"as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot,  even  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man  be!" 

"  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomprrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven;  and  he  over- 
threw those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground.^''  Some  com- 
mentators translate  the  words  "brimstone  and  fire,"  brimstone  in- 
flamed; and  the  interpretation  which  they  build  upon  this  trans- 
lation is,  that  brimstone  inflamed,  in  the  Hebrew  style  of  writing, 
signifies  neither  more  nor  less,  than  lightning.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  lightning  penetrated  so  far  into  the  veins  of 
bitumen,  with  which  these  plains  are  known  to  be  impregnated,  as 
to  enkindle  the  combustible  matter;  which  would  quickly  com- 
municate its  heat  and  flame  to  the  cities,  and  to  the  whole  country, 
more  entirely  and  expeditiously  than  the  lava  of  a  burning  moun- 
tain lays  waste  the  lands  over  which  it  flows:  and  after  consuming 
all  that  was  capable  of  such  a  destruction,  formed  the  heavy,  fetid, 
unwholesome  lake,  called  the  Dead  Sea,  from  its  wide  expansion, 
and  the  stillness  of  its  waters.  Justin  observes,  respecting  this  sea, 
that  it  cannot  be  moved  by  the  winds,  by  reason  of  the  large 
quantity  of  bitumen  immersed  in  it;  which  also  renders  it  incapable 
of  being  navigated.  The  same  remark  will  not  be  found  to  apply  to 
the  same  sea  in  the  present  day;  as  we  have  instances  of  some 
modern  travellers  having  ventured  to  bathe  in  it:  but  this  also  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle;  the  diminution  of  the  bitu- 
men; which  is  continually  removed,  by  persons  on  the  spot,  as  it 
emerges  from  this  singular  lake.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  no  bird 
will  adventure  to  stretch  his  wing  across  it,  as  some  ancient  writers 
have  asserted;  for  many  have  been  observed  to  sport  along  its 
dreary  banks:  but  the  salt  with  which  it  is  impregnated  is  inimical 
to  vegetation;  its  waves  retain  a  sufficient  degree  of  malignity  to 
endanger  the  health  of  those  who  are  rash  enough  to  plunge  into 
its  unnatural  waters;  and  it  retains  a  sufficient  degree  of  desolation, 
to  justify  the  description  of  the  destruction  suggested  in  the  pre- 
sent Lecture;  and  to  confirm  the  general  account  of  antiquity, 
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making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  alterations  which  time  may- 
be supposed  to  have  effected. 

"  But  his  luife  looked  back  from  behind  him,  and  she  became 
a  pillar  of  sail."  A  learned  writer*  observes,  "  The  sulphureous 
storm  did  not  begin  to  fall  upon  Sodom,  till  Lot  was  safely  arrived 
at  Zoar.  But  his  wife  looked  back  before  he  reached  Zoar:  for  she 
looked  back  from,  behind  him,  as  he  was  going  to  Zoar.  When 
she  looked  back,  Sodom  and  its  plains  appeared  as  pleasant  as  be- 
fore. She  looked  back  with  affection  to  the  place,  and  regret  at 
leaving  it:  according  to  the  import  of  the  original  word.t  This 
implied  unbelief."  She  wavered — "  she  stopped  by  the  way,  and 
left  her  husband  to  go  by  himself" — in  the  fluctuations  of  her  mind, 
"  she  would  proceed  no  farther;  and  might  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Zoar,  and  so  near  to  Sodom,  as,  probably,  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  terrible  shower,  and  thereby  turned  into  a  nitro-sul- 
phureous  pillar:" — or  at  least  to  be  suffocated  by  it,  and  incrusted 
with  it.  "  This  gives  proper  force  to  our  Lord's  admonition,  JRe- 
member  Lot's  tvife.X  Let  the  judgment  of  God  upon  her,  warn 
you  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  hankering  after,  and  being  loath  to 
part  with,  small  and  temporal  things,  when  your  life  and  happiness, 
the  greatest  and  most  lasting  concerns,  are  at  stake," 

We  lead  you  forwards  to  another  branch  of  evidence: 

n.  The  testimony  of  ancient  writers. 

It  is  asserted  by  Tacitus,  that  the  traces  of  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed these  cities  were  visible  in  his  days.  "  At  no  great  distance 
are  those  fields,  which,  as  it  is  said,  were  formerly  fruitful,  and  co- 
vered with  great  cities,  till  they  were  consumed  by  lightning:  the 
vestiges  of  which  remain  in  the  parched  appearance  of  the  country, 
which  has  lost  its  fertility. "§ 

The  testimony  of  Philojl  and  of  PlinylT  accords  with  that  of  the 
Roman  historian. 

Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the  lake  Asphaltites  at  large,  in  two 
different  parts  of  his  work;  and  concludes  his  account  by  saying, 
"  The  region  round  about  burning  with  fire,  exhales  a  stench  so  in- 
tolerable, that  the  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  are  diseased,  and  their 
lives  contracted."** 

Strabo,  in  writing  on  the  same  subject,  thus  concludes:  "There 

*  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity:  now  out  of  print,  but  pre- 
served in  Bishop  Watson's  Theological  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  chap.  xxv.  p.  106. 
t  1333 

t  Luke  xvii.  32.  §  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v.  ||  Philo  de  Vita  Mosis. 

1  Plin.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  16.  **  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  et  lib.  xix. 
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are  many  indications  that  fire  has  been  over  this  country:  for  about 
Masada  they  show  rough  and  scorched  rocks,  and  caverns  in  many 
places  eaten  in,  and  the  earth  reduced  to  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch 
distilling  from  the  rocks,  and  hot  streams,  offensive  afar  off,  and  ha- 
bitations overthrown:  which  render  credible,  some  reports  among 
the  inhabitants,  that  there  were  formerly  thirteen  cities  on  that 
spot,  the  principal  of  which  was  Sodom;  so  extensive  as  to  be  sixty 
furlongs  in  circumference;  but  that  by  earthquakes,  and  by  an 
eruption  of  fire,  and  by  hot  and  bituminous  waters,  it  became  a  lake 
as  it  now  is:  the  rocks  were  consumed,  some  of  the  cities  were 
swallowed  up,  and  others  abandoned  by  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  able  to  escape."* 

Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  Solinus.  At  a  considerable 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  a  frightful  lake  extends  itself,  which  has 
been  struck  by  lightning,  as  is  evident  from  the  ground,  black,  and 
reduced  to  ashes."t  He  goes  on  to  relate  the  fable  of  the  apples 
growing  near  it,  which  were  said  to  appear  fair  to  the  eye,  but  to 
contain  only  sooty  ashes,  and  upon  being  touched,  to  exhale  into 
smoke,  or  to  vanish  into  dust.  The  same  fiction  is  mentioned  also 
by  Tacitus:  but  we  must  learn,  in  receiving  the  testimony  of  ancient 
historians,  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  fable,  to  separate  the 
former  from  the  latter,  with  which  it  is  often  found  overwhelmed, 
to  discriminate  between  the  fact  and  the  legend,  to  divide  that 
which  they  saw,  from  that  which  they  admitted  only  from  tradition, 
to  make  allowance  for  their  credulity,  and  impartially  to  weigh  the 
evidence  which  they  produce.  Moses  is  not  answerable  for  the 
fondness  which  they  discovered  for  the  marvellous,  nor  for  the 
fables  which  tradition  blended  with  his  history.  Neither  is  their 
account  of  that  which  they  saw,  to  be  rejected  for  the  easy  credit 
which  they  gave  to  that  which  they  only  heard,  and  heard  from 
disputable  authority.  While  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  history  are 
confirmed,  his  superior  purity,  and  consequently  credibility,  is  estab- 
lished. 

Among  the  moderns,  Bisselius,  in  his  treatise  on  illustrious  ruins, 
and  a  great  number  of  travellers,  have  described  this  singular  lake. 
Maundrell,  Volney,  Pococke,  Shaw,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
have  communicated  to  the  public  the  result  of  their  observations. 

Alexander  Trallianus  mentions  a  heathen  form  of  exorcism,  that 
confirms  the  scripture  representation  of  the  calamity  which  over- 
took Lot's  wife.  It  runs  thus — "In  the  name  of  God,  who  turned 
Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt.":j:     We  have  yet  to  examine, 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  f  Solinus,  cap.  xxxvi.  edit.  Salmasianae. 

\  Dodd.  Lect.  part.  VI.  Prop.  cix.  Demon.  7,  page  294,  quarto  edition.    Con- 
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III.  The  evidences  remaining  on  the  spot. 
We  remark, 
1.  The  appearance  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  surrounding 

COUNTRY,  has  been  VERY  SIMILAR  IN    EVERY  AGE.       It  liaS  Carried 

the  same  mournful  vestiges  of  destruction.  Not  only  do  the  re- 
spective testimonies  of  ancient  writers  agree  with  each  other,  but 
the  several  subsequent  representations  of  this  fact,  given  in  the 
Bible,  accord  entirely  with  the  Mosaic  history;  a  decisive  proof 
that  the  spot  has  carried  the  same  features  of  ruin  from  the  first; 
and  a  pleasing  evidence  that  the  sacred  writings  preserve  the  most 
perfect  harmony  with  themselves.  A  selection  of  a  few  passages, 
written  at  various  and  distinct  periods,  will  exhibit  the  appearances 
of  these  desolated  cities,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  diffe- 
rent writers;  and  will  furnish  a  coincidence  and  concord  which 
truth  alone  can  produce.  It  is  worthy  consideration,  that,  in  these 
several  passages,  appeals  are  made  to  this  fact  as  an  event  well 
known,  and  a  subject  on  which  the  world  were,  at  that  time,  able 
to  obtain  ample  satisfaction,  by  visiting,  and  considering,  the  spot 
itself.  Moses  refers  the  Israelites  of  his  day,  to  the  appearance 
which  these  wasted  plains  then  presented,  as  an  image  of  what  their 
own  possessions  would  become,  if  they  disobeyed  the  commands 
of  God.  He  threatens — "The  generation  to  come  of  your  children 
that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from 
a  far  land,  shall  say,  when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land,  and 
the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  it;  and  that  the  whole 
land  thereof  is  brimslone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown^ 
nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  of 
Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord 
overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath:  even  all  the  nations 
shall  say.  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land?  what 
meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger?  Then  men  shall  say,  Because 
they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers, 
which  he  made  with  them  when  he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."*  When  Babylon  is  threatened,  another  appeal  is 
made  to  this  event,  as  to  a  fact  well  known,  and  indisputably  au- 
thenticated. Isaiah  proclaims  her  fall,  and  this  is  her  awful  sentence: 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excel- 
lency, shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  shall  never  be  inhabited^  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  genera- 
suit  Grot,  de  Verit.  Sect.  xvi.  in  note.  See  also,  for  the  whole  of  these  qaotations, 
note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
*  Deut.  xix.  22—25 
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tion  to  generation:  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  nei- 
ther shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there."*  Jeremiah  beheld 
the  same  face  of  things,  when  he  made  these  ruins  prefigure  the 
downfal  of  Edom.  " Edom  shall  be  a  desolation:  every  one  that 
goeth  by  it  shall  be  astonished,  and  shall  hiss  at  all  the  plagues 
thereof  As  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  neighbouring  cities  thereof,  saith  the  Lord,  no  man  shall  abide 
there,  neither  shall  the  son  of  man  dwell  in  it."\  Jesus,  who  is  Truth 
itself,  appeals  to  the  same  desolation,  and  to  all  its  circumstances, 
as  an  image  of  his  own  visitation  of  the  Jewish  nation. — "  As  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Lot:  they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold, 
they  planted,  they  builded;  but  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of 
Sodom,  it  RAINED  riRE  AND  BRIMSTONE  FROM  HEAVEN,  and  de- 
stroyed them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the  Son 
of  man  is  revealed.  In  that  day,  he  which  shall  be  upon  the  house 
top,J  and  his  stuff  in  the  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to  take  it 
away:  and  he  that  is  in  the  field,  let  him  likewise  not  return  back. 
Remember  Lot's  wife  !"§  The  apostle  Peter,  in  the  passage  read 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture,  admits  this  fact  into  the  ca- 
talogue of  divine  judgments  against  iniquity;  and  represents  the  of- 
fended and  insulted  Deity,  '"Turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  into  ashes,  condemning  them  with  an  overthrow,  and 
making  them  an  ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  ungod- 
ly." While  the  writers  of  the  scriptures  thus  strengthen  one 
another,  they  evince  that  the  same  characteristic  ruin  has,  through 
all  ages,  overspread  the  same  country.     We  observe, 

2.  There  remain  correspondent  features  of  desolation  on 
the  spot  to  this  day.  It  is  readily  admitted,  that  travellers  who 
visit  the  country  in  question  are  liable  to  be  deceived;  and  that  in 
many  instances  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  regions  have  im- 
posed upon  them.  Josephus  has  asserted  that  the  pillar  of  salt  was 
to  be  seen  in  his  days,  and  that  he  actually  saw  it.  It  is  disputable, 
how  far  this  testimony  may  be  received;  not  that  we  bring  the 
charge  of  wilful  misrepresentation  against  him,  but  that  it  is  proba- 
ble he  was  himself  deceived.  The  same  credulity  which  led  him 
to  admit  the  account  of  a  sabbatical  river,  would  easily  induce  him, 
visiting  the  lake,  as  he  did,  with  a  mind  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
some  such  monument  of  antiquity  remaining,  to  mistake  some  rude, 
misshapen  rock,  for  a  crumbling  fragment  of  the  pillar  of  which 

*  Is.  xiii.  19,  20.  f  Jer.  xlix.  17, 18.  L.  40. 

\  These  houses  had  flat  roofs,  and  an  ascent  to  them  on  the  outside:  of  course 
a  person  at  the  top  would  descend  without  entering  tlie  house. 
\  Luke  xvii.  28—32. 
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Moses  speaks.     Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  general  features 
of  the  country,  and  particularly  the  lake,  are  standing  memorials  of 
this  awful  fact.     Some,  indeed,  have  denied  that  the  cities  stood 
upon  this  spot.     But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  universal  appear- 
ance of  the  land  sanctions  the  common  opinion,  that  here  judgment 
was  executed  against  the  unrighteous  inhabitants  of  Sodom.     The 
description  of  the  face  of  that  unhappy  country,  given  in  the  pas- 
sages which  we  have  quoted  from  the  scriptures,  and  transcribed 
from  ancient  historians,  accords  well  with  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  country  is  stripped  of  herbage;  the 
lake,  and  the  soil,  are  salt  and  bituminous;  and  vegetable  life  seems 
extinct  on  all  its  borders.     It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any 
other  spot  in  the  known  world,  to  which  the  principal  features  of 
the  narrative  would  apply.     It  is  to  be  supposed,  from  the  uniform 
language  of  the  Bible,  that  the  destruction  of  these  cities  was  to  be 
a  lasting  monument  of  divine  displeasure  against  their  wickedness: 
consequently,  that  strong  vestiges  of  their  desolation  should  remain 
through  every  age.     It  is  certain  that  all  Ihe  ancient  historians  who 
have  adverted  at  all  to  this  singularly  awful  display  of  divine  justice, 
have  also  fixed  upon  this  place,  as  the  theatre  on  which  it  was  ex- 
hibited.    It  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  all  who  have  described  this 
lake,  and  its  vicinity,  have  connected  with  it  a  tradition,  more  or 
less  explicit,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain; 
and  some  of  them  were  men  to  whom  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
the  writings  of  Moses  were  accessible;  and  who  must  therefore  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  event  through  some  other  channel. 
May  we  not  also  reasonably  suppose  that  some  changes  have  been 
effected  by  time,  which  have  considerably  altered  the  aspect,  and 
even  the  properties  of  the  waters,  since  the  ancient  writers,  whom 
we  have  quoted,  visited  this  land  of  barren  solitude?    Time,  which 
alters  the  whole  globe,  and  overturns  empires,  would  not  spare  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  its  deserted,  naked  shores!     Jordan  perpetually  rolls 
his  tide  to  this  gulf:  streams  of  fresh  water  are  continually  pouring 
into  it:  the  Arabs  diminish  its  salt,  by  draining  its  water  into  large 
pits  near  the  lake,  leaving  it  to  be  crystallized  by  the  sun;  and  its 
bitumen  is  gathered  by  the  same  people,  whose  ingenuity  applies  it 
to  many  purposes,  and  who  convert  it  into  an  article  of  commerce. 
We  still  think,  that  the  spot  manifests  marked  features  of  desolation 
at  this  hour:  and  the  lake  is  said  to  be  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
ten  miles  broad. 

Before  this  subject  is  entirely  dismissed,  permit  us  to  make  two 
remarks,  which  appear  to  arise  out  of  it. 

1.  Judgments  delayed  will  yet  eventually  be  executed. 
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To  other  sins,  the  ungodly  add  that  of  presumption.  Because  sere- 
nity reigns  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  they  apprehend  no  evil — 
they  conclude  that  the  tempest  will  never  rise.  When  the  cloud  ap- 
pears "  like  a  man's  hand,"  they  flatter  themselves  that  it  will  ex- 
tend no  farther.  When  you  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  fore- 
tell their  approaching  ruin,  they  regard  you  as  "one  that  mocketh.'^ 
Even  when  the  heavens  are  overspread  with  blackness,  and  the 
thunder  of  indignation  begins  to  roll,  they  imagine  that  the  storm 
will  spend  itself,  and  that  the  gloom  will  pass  away.  But  the  day 
will  arrive  when  the  Saviour  shall  appear  "  to  be  admired  in  them 
that  believe,"  and  to  return  on  the  head  of  his  adversaries  the  evil 
which  they  have  devised  against  his  dignity;  and  that  day  shall 
"  burn  as  an  oven."*  In  vain  shall  the  unrighteous  then  cry  for 
help,  and  seek  a  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  Judge.  In  vain  shall 
they  turn  to  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  or  the  south,  every 
where  the  sword  of  justice  meets  their  eye — every  where  the  tri- 
bunal of  God  rises  before  their  sight — every  where  the  clangour  of 
the  last  trumpet  assails  their  ears — and  the  grave  itself  forms  no 
shelter  from  the  gaze  of  Omnipotence!  In  vain  shall  they  call 
upon  the  rocks  to  fall  upon  them,  and  the  mountains  to  cover  them: 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  flee  from  the  face  of  "  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne."  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time:  behold,  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation!" 

2.  Security,  in  every  situation,  belongs  to  the  friends 
OF  God.  You  have  seen  Noah  floating  securely  on  the  bosom  of  a 
destroying  flood,  while  the  whole  world  perished.  You  have  be- 
held Lot  safely  conducted  out  of  Sodom,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  and  the  perverse  scoffers  of  his  own  family,  were  con- 
sumed. What  is  the  language  of  this  dreadful  event  to  the  respec- 
tive classes  of  mankind?  To  the  "  ungodly  "  it  is  saying — "  Be- 
hold, ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish!"  To  you,  who  cast 
your  eyes  over  these  desolated  plains,  it  cries — "  Escape  for  your 
life" — flee  to  a  refuge  more  secure  than  the  mountain — and  hide 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross!  But  what  is  its  testimony  respect- 
ing the  people  of  God?  "  They  shall  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror 
by  night:  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day:  nor  for  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness:  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday.  A  thousand  shall  fall  at  their  side,  and  ten  thousand  at 
their  right  hand:  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  them!  Only  with  their 
eyes  shall  they  behold,  and  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked."  The 
last  storm  which  shall  rise  to  blot  out  the  sun,  to  extinguish  the  stars, 
to  rend  the  sepulchre,  and  to  raise  the  dead,  shall  waft  them  to  an 
*  See  note  4,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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everlasting  kingdom.  They  shall  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  they 
shall  be  changed  into  his  image:  they  shall  appear  with  him  in 
glory. 

0  Christian,  death  is  advancing  to  conduct  thee  home,  to  termi- 
nate thine  afflictions,  and  to  hide  thee  for  ever  from  the  storms  of 
life!  Even  now  the  moment  arrives!  Hark — the  trampling  of 
the  horses  at  the  door — and  the  "  chariot  of  fire"  waits  to  bear  thee 
to  heaven! 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — Testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  fire,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  the  pious  and  eloquent  Saurin. — "  Voici  un  passage  remarqua- 
ble  de  Rufin*  touchant  I'idolatrie  des  Chaldeens:  le  temoignage  de  cet  auteur  est 
confirme  par  celui  de  Suidas.f 

"  On  di  que  les  Chaldeens  porterent  autrefois  Ic  feu,  qui  etoit  leur  Dieu,  par 
toutes  les  provinces,  pour  combattre  avec  toutes  les  autrcs  divinitez,  afin  que 
celie  qui  triompheroit  dans  ce  combat  fut  censee  la  veritable.  Les  Dieux  d'air, 
d'or,  d'argent,  de  bois,  et  de  pierre,  etoient  facilemcnt  consumez  par  le  feu,  qui 
avoit  la  superiorite  par  tout.  Un  sacrificateur  de  Canope  s'avisa  de  cette  ruse. 
Les  Egyptiens  ont  certains  vases  de  terre  qui  ont  de  petites  ouvertures  de  tous 
cotez,  et  qui  sont  destinez  a  filtrer  I'eau  du  Nil.  II  rcmplit  d'eau  un  de  ces  vases : 
11  en  ferma  toutes  les  ouvertures  avec  dc  la  cire :  il  y  attacha  une  tete  qu'on  disoit 
etre  celle  de  Menelas,  et  il  I'erigea  en  Divinite.  Les  Chaldeens  allumerent  du 
feu  autour  de  ce  vase,  afin  que  ces  deux  Divinitez  combattissent  ensemble.  Mais 
le  feu  ayant  aussi-tot  fondu  la  cire  qui  bouchoit  I'ouverture  de  la  cruche,  il  fut 
incontinent  eteint  par  I'eau  qui  en  sortit,  et  le  sacrificateur  de  Canope  remporta 
la  victoire. 

"  Ce  sont  les  paroles  de  Rufin." 

Saur.  Disc,  sur  la  Bible,  Tome  I.  disc.  xi.  p.  78. 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Rufin  respecting  the  idolatry  of  the  Chaldeans: 
the  testimony  of  this  author  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Suidas: 

"  '  They  say  that  the  Chaldeans  formerly  carried  fij-e,  which  was  their  god,  through 
all  the  provinces,  to  contend  with  all  the  other  divinities,  that  whoever  conquered  in  this 
combat  might  be  deemed  the  true  one.  The  deities  of  air,  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  wood, 
and  of  stone,  were  easily  consumed  by  the  fire,  which  had  the  superiority  over  all.  JL 
priest  of  Canopus  bethought  himself  of  this  stratagem.  The  Egyptians  had  certain 
vases  of  earth,  which  had  little  apertures  on  all  sides,  and  which  were  designed  to  fil- 
trate the  water  of  the  Nile.  He  filled  one  of  these  vases  loith  the  water:  he  closed  all  the 
holes  of  it  with  wax:  he  placed  a  head  upon  it,  which  was  said  to  be  that  of  Menelaus, 
and  he  exalted  it  to  a  divinity.  The  Chaldeans  kindled  the  fire  round  his  vase,  that 
these  two  deities  might  contend  together.  But  the  fire  having  quickly  melted  the  wax 
which  covered  the  aperture  of  the  pitcher,  it  ivas  presently  extinguished  by  the  water 
which  issued  from  it,  and  the  priest  of  Canopus  obtained  the  victory.' 

"  These  are  the  ivords  of  Rufin." 

This  quotation  refers  to  page  117,  of  tlie  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  2. — There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  the  language  used  by  the 
Deity,  in  his  conference  with  Abraham,  and  the  words  which  Ovid  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  Jupiter.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  to  be  considered  altogether  as  a  figure 
of  speech,  for  the  Deity  could  obtain  no  additional  information,  by  descending  in 
a  human  form :  in  the  latter  instance,  tlie  poet  speaks  in  exact  conformity  to 

*  Rufin  Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  II.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  202. 
t  Suidas  sur  le  mot  Canopus.    Tom.  I.  p.  239. 
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the  ideas  which  the  heathens  entertained  of  the  limited  knowledge  of  their  divi- 
nities.    We  will  lay  the  passages  together. 

Moses. 

"  And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and 
because  their  sin  is  very  grievous  ;  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they 
have  done  altogether  according'  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me;  and  if 
not,  I  will  know." — Gen.  xviii.  20,  21. 

Ovid. 

Contigerat  nostras  infamia  temporis  aures : 
Quam  cupiens  falsam,  summo  delabor  Olympo, 
Et  Deus  humana  lustro  sub  imagine  terras. 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  211—213. 

The  INFAMY  of  the  times  had  reached  oxm  ears:  wishing  it  might  be  false, 
/  DESCENDED  from  high  Olympus,  and,  a  god,  I  passed  through  the  earth  un- 
der a  human  form. 

These  remarks  apply  to  page  120,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  3. — Tlie  several  testimonies  collected  from  different  ancient  writers,  re- 
specting the  lake  Asphaltites  and  its  vicinity,  with  the  traditions  of  its  destruc- 
tion by  fire. 

From  Tacitus: — "  Haud  procul  inde  campi,  quos  ferunt  olim  uberes  magnis- 
que  urbibus  habitatos,  fulminum  jactu  arsisse:  et  manere  vestigia,  terramque 
specie  torridam,  vim  frugiferam  perdidisse." 

Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  v. 

Translated  in  page  131,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

From  DiODORUS  Siculus.      O'    S'e  ttXt^o-Uv   totto^^  c/^ttv^o?   av   xui   ^va-a^rii, 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  it. 

O'  ^i  7rAj}5-('av  ToTro^,  ef^Trv^og  av^  y.oit  ^vruoyi^^  Trout  tu,  a-af^cCTu  ruv  Tre^iei- 
xSv7»v  iTchocrct,  Kon  7rxv]eXai  cXiy6X,^o)itct. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix. 
Translated  in  page  131,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

From  Strabo.  Ts  ^l  IfA-Trv^ov,  r-ziv  %»fo£v  thxt  rx  iixXot,  riKfiTt^ix  (pi^UTt 
TTaWa.-  y.a.1  ya.^  Trh^on;  rtvcui  e7nKix,civfA.evcC(;  S'eix.vuiiiri  r^ccxtiu./;  ttc^i  Mcccruaa, 
x.oi,i  (Tu^iyycci  7ra>,Xxxii,  kx:  y/iv  r£0^a)^ii,  c-lxyivx^  ts  TruT-cDji  Ik  Xto-Tud^av 
XuQof/.evxi;,  x.xi  ^v(ra)^ei<;  iro^paOsv  7ro']xy.ii(;  ^eovlxg,  x.x'joiy.ixi;  oe  avxler^xft,- 
/M.ev«5  lyTro^x^ijV  eon-Is  Tritrlcuetv  tok;  ^^vXX>ifA.ivoic,  utto  ruv  ly^wf/wv,  a*?  a^x 
ukH^Io  Tcoli  T^icrytxi^iKX  TtroXsti  hlaZB-x,  av  mq  (/.',{] ^ovoXeea^  'Zoa'of/.av  <r<ii<^otTo 
kukXh  e^iiKov']x  TTii  c-^x^iav  uTTo  (reio-fA.£v  T£  y.xi  xvx<pvir}jy.ur&)v  TTv^oi  kxi  B-e^- 
IJLUV  v^xjcov  xT^xXJco^MV  T£  X.XI  B'liu^iov  vj  Xifi-Vi}  'TT^oTTBcroi  %Ai  Trir^xt  TCV^lXtl'Trlot 
yevoiilo'  xt  re  ttoXH^  x\  f^Liv  Kx1x7iroBB~uv,  x<i  ^l  laXeiTroiev  el  ^vvxf^evei  (pvye7v, 

Strabo,  lib.  xvi. 

Translated  in  page  132,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

From  SoLiNus.  Longo  ab  Hierosolymis  recessu  tristis  sinus  panditur,  quern  de 
coelo  tactum  testatur  humus  nigra  et  in  cinerem  soluta.  Duo  ibi  oppida,  Sodonia 
norainatum  alterum,  alterum  Gomorrum." 

Solinus,  cap.  xxxvi.  edit.  Salmasiance. 

Translated  in  page  132,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Many  travellers  bear  a  testimony  to  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  air  about  the 
lake :  the  monks  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  have  dissuaded  Dr.  Pococke 
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from  bathing  in  these  eingular  waters :  he  ventured  in,  however,  and  was,  two 
days  after,  seized  with  a  dizziness,  and  violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  which  they  imputed  to  his  rashness;  nor  does  he  contra- 
dict them. 

Note  4. — The  day  of  judgment  is  a  doctrine  of  Christianity :  yet  is  it  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  heathens  cherished  some  vague  opinions,  and  held  some  uncer- 
tain traditions,  that  the  earth,  and  the  orbs  around  us,  are  to  be  consumed  by  fire, 
as  the  following  extracts  will  prove. 

Sic,  ciim  compnge  soluta 

Secula  tot  mundi  suprema  coegerit  hora, 
Antiquum  repetent  iterum  chaos  omnia;  mixtis 
Sidera  sideribus  concurrent:  ignea  pontum 
Astra  petent:  tellus  extcndere  litora  nolet, 
Excutietque  fretum  :  fratri  contraria  Phoebe 
Ibit,  et  obliquum  bigas  agitare  per  orbem 
Indignata,  diem  poscet  sibi:  totaque  discors 
Machina  divulsi  turbabit  fcedera  mundi. 

Lucan.  Phurs.  lib.  i.  v.  72 — 80,  p.  13  <J-  14.  edit.  Ouderi' 
dorpii,  1728.  4<o. 

When  fate  commands  the  final  hour, 
And  conqu'ring  Time's  resistless  power 
Dissolves  creation's  frame: 

Stars  mix'd  with  stars  shall  vainly  try, 
In  ocean's  boundless  waves,  to  fly 
The  universal  flame. 

The  land  no  more  shall  guard  the  sea. 
The  moon  shall  strive  to  rule  the  day. 
The  shatter'd  sphere  shall  burn : 

The  whole  machine  to  ruin  hurl'd, 
Discord  shall  triumph  o'er  the  world. 
And  chaos  shall  return. 

•'  Sidera  sideribus  incurrent,  et  omni  flagrante  materia,  uno  igne,  quicquid 
nunc  ex  disposito  lucet,  ardebit." 

Seneca,  fine  ad  Marciam. 

Stars  sliall  rush  upon  stars :  everything  material  shall  be  consumed;  and 
whatever  now  shines  in  order,  shall  perish  in  one  common  fire  ! 

Ovid  represents  his  Jupiter,  when  resolved  to  punish  the  earth,  choosing  water, 
and  checking  his  thunder,  for  the  following  reason  : 

Sed  timuit,  ne  forte  sacer  tot  ab  ignibus  gether, 
Conciperet  flammas,  longusque  ardesceret  axis. 
Esse  quoque  in  falls  reminiscitur,  affbre  tempus, 
Quo  mare,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regia  coeli 
Ardeat;  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret. 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  254—258. 

He  stopt  for  fear,  thus  violently  driv'n. 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  axle-tree  of  heaven. 
Rememb'ring  in  the  fates,  a  time  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heav'n  aspire. 
And  all  his  blazoning  worlds  above  should  burn, 
And  all  th'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 

Dryden.— Gar^/i's  Ovid.  b.  i.  I.  346—350. 
This  note  is  referred  to  in  page  136,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  VI. 


HISTORY  OP  JOSEPH. 


GENESIS  XLIX.   22 26. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well;  whose  branches  run  over 
the  wall:  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him: 
But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob;  (from  thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel :) 
Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee;  and  by  the  Almighty,  who 
shall  bless  thee  with  the  blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth 
under,  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb:  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have 
prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  thy  progenitors  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills:  they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of 
him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 

ACTS  VII.   9 — 10. 

And  the  patriarchs,  moved  with  envy,  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt :  but  God  was  with  him, 
and  delivered  him  out  of  all  his  afflictions,  and  gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt;  and  he  made  him  governor  over  Egypt  and  all  his 
house.  Now  there  came  a  dearth  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  great 
affliction:  and  our  fathers  found  no  sustenance.  But  when  Jacob  heard  that  there 
was  corn  in  Egypt,  he  sent  out  our  fathers  first.  And  at  the  second  time  Joseph 
was  made  known  to  his  brethren;  and  Joseph's  kindred  was  made  known  unto  Pha- 
raoh. Then  sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  his  kindred, 
threescore  and  fifteen  souls.  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  died,  he,  and  our 
fathers,  and  were  earned  over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham 
bought  for  a  sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor,  the  father  of  Sychem. 

To  enter  at  large  into  the  beautiful  history  that  connects  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture  with  the  subject  wh?ch  we  are  about  to  propose  for 
consideration,  is  not  practicable;  we  must,  therefore,  imitate  travel- 
lers in  a  foreign  country,  whose  limited  time  will  not  permit  them 
to  pass  through  the  land  in  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  it — we 
must  inquire  what  things  ^re  most  worthy  our  regard,  and  to  them 
bend  our  attention.  There  are  two  events  previous  to  the  history 
OP  Joseph,  which  require  us  to  pause,  and  to  indulge  the  common 
feelings  of  nature,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  impress,  because  they 
speak  at  once  to  the  heart.  It  is  im.possible  to  pass  through  Ca- 
naan without  turning  aside  to  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  contemplating 
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the  sacred  mountain  on  which  a  patriarch's  faith  triumphed  over  a 
father's  feelings.  According  to  the  promise  of  God,  Isaac  was 
born  when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old.  He  had  seen  his 
son  preserved  from  the  perils  of  infancy.  His  mother  had  gazed 
with  unspeakable  pleasure  upon  her  child — the  son  of  her  vows, 
who  was  now  fast  pressing  towards  manhood.  The  parents  of  this 
amiable  youth  were  looking  forwards  to  peaceful  dismission  from 
the  toils  of  life,  and  to  the  happy  termination  of  a  tranquil  old  age. 
Abraham  "  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,"  and  rested  under  its 
shadow.  This  quiet  retreat,  alas,  is  not  impervious  to  sorrow! 
This  delightful  serenity  resembles  the  stillness  of  the  air  which 
usually  precedes  a  tempest — it  bodes  approaching  trial.  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and 
said  unto  him — Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovcst,  and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah:  and  offer  him 
there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  shall 
tell  thee  of" — What  a  command  was  this!  To  stain  his  hand  with 
the  blood  of  a  lamb  which  he  had  fed,  would  be  a  task  to  a  feeling 
mind:  but  the  requisition  is  for  a  "  Son."  To  select  one  from  a 
numerous  family,  would  be  a  cruel  eflfort.  Let  the  mother  look 
round  upon  her  children,  when  they  are  assembled  before  her  like 
a  flock,  and  say,  which  she  could  spare  from  among  them?  But 
the  demand  is,  "take  thine  only  son  " — in  whom  the  life  of  both 
parents  is  bound  up.  To  part  with  an  only  child  for  a  season,  opens 
the  fountain  of  a  mother's  tears,  and  adds  to  the  gray  hairs  of  his 
father.  To  lose  him  by  death,  is  to  cause  them  to  go  bitterly  in 
the  anguish  of  their  soul  all  their  days.  What  was  it,  then,  to  offer 
an  only  son  as  a  sacrifice,  and  to  be  himself  the  priest  who  should 
plunge  the  knife  into  his  bosom?  But  he  obeys — obeys  without  a 
murmur!  He  rises  early  in  the  morning  to  immolate  his  child, 
and  to  offer,  on  the  altar  of  God,  all  that  he  held  most  dear  in  this 
world.  On  the  third  day,  the  destined  mountain  marks  its  elevation 
along  the  line  of  the  horizon,  and  meets  the  eye  of  the  afflicted 
parent.  The  servants  are  not  permitted  to  witness  the  awful  scene, 
the  solemnity  of  which  they  might  disturb  by  lamentations — or 
the  execution  of  which  they  might  prevent  by  force — or,  wanting 
their  master's  faith,  might  draw  from  it  inferences  unfavourable  to 
religion.  At  this  moment,  to  awaken  in  his  bosom  extreme  tor- 
ture, "Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father  and  said.  My  father: 
and  he  said.  Here  am  I,  my  son.  And  he  said,  Behold,  the  fire  and 
the  wood:  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?  And  Abraham 
said,  My  son,  God  shall  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering: 
so  they  went  both  of  them  together." — But  we  will  no  longer  at- 
VoL.  I.  19 
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tempt  to  scent  the  violet,  and  to  paint  the  rainbow.  We  must 
draw  a  veil  over  the  scene:  for  who  can  enter  into  a  father's 
anguish  as  he  raised  his  hand  against  his  child?  and  who  shall  be 
bold  enough  to  attempt  a  description  of  his  rapture,  when  Hea- 
ven, which  had  put  his  faith  to  so  severe  a  trial,  commanded  him 
to  forbear,  and,  indeed,  provided  itself  a  victim? 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  this  evening's 
discussion,  humanity  requires  us  to  drop  a  tear,  also,  over  the  grave 
of  the  once  lovely  Sarah,  who  "  died  in  Kirjath-arba."  Twelve 
years  after  the  trial  of  his  faith,  this  heavy  stroke  of  calamity  fell 
upon  him;  "and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  her." — Let  not  the  unfeeling,  and  the  gay  break  in  upon  the 
sacred  privacy  of  domestic  sorrow!  It  is  not  the  semblance  of 
grief,  which  spreads  a  cloud  over  the  forehead  of  yonder  venerable 
patriarch:  real  and  unaffected  anguish  causes  those  tears  to  flow. 
She  had  been  long  the  companion  of  his  life — she  had  shared  his 
joys  and  sorrows — she  had  sojourned  in  tents  with  him,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land — she  had  regarded  him  with  fondness  up  to  her 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  year.  Her  communion  and  friendship 
had  sweetened  his  distresses,  and  lightened  his  labours.  The  dis- 
solving of  this  long  connexion  was  loosening  the  fibres  which 
entwined  about  his  heart;  and  while  he  exhibited  the  resignation  of 
a  saint,  he  felt  as  a  man.  Before  "the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah  "  closes  its  mouth  for  ever  upon  the  precious  dust,  let  the 
young  and  the  beautiful  come,  and  look,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the 
person  whose  loveliness  had  kindled  desire  in  every  bosom,  and 
had  more  than  once  insnared  her  husband.  Let  them  gaze  upon 
the  dishonour  of  that  cheek,  which  even  time  had  respected,  and 
age  had  spared.  Let  them  learn  a  lesson  of  humility,  while  they 
behold  the  triumphs  of  death,  and  hear  a  husband  entreating  "a 
possession  of  a  burying  place,  that  he  may  bury  his  dead  out  of  his 
sight,"  and  hide  that  form  from  his  eyes,  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore beheld  but  with  rapturous  delight! 

We  pass  over  the  events  which  occupied  the  few  remaining 
years  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  and  the  interesting  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Isaac.  We  leave  his  two  sons,  to  bury  in  the  grave  of 
their  father  their  mutual  animosities;  and  we  commit  the  dust  of 
that  patriarch  in  silence  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  Sarah, 
till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  We  pass  over  the  life  of  Isaac, 
whose  disposition,  according  with  the  kind  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, led  him  to  prefer  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life  to  the  noise 
of  state,  and  to  the  applause  of  fame;  and  who  was  "  a  plain  man, 
"  dwelling  in  tents."     In  the  bosom  of  his  family,  old  age  stole 
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upon  him,  and  he  heard  the  voice  of  years  calling  him  to  rest  with 
his  father  Abraham.  The  fraud  of  Jacob,  and  the  sanguinary  dis- 
position of  Esau,  must  alike  be  overlooked  ;  nor  can  we  pause  to 
comment  upon  that,  which  might  furnish  so  much  instruction — the 
sad  consequences  of  the  deception  which  he  practised  upon  his  fa- 
ther. Sin  necessarily  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment;  and  it 
made  even  this  favoured  child  an  alien  from  his  father's  house, 
and  worse  than  a  servant  in  the  family  of  an  avaricious,  unfeeling, 
unprincipled  relation.  His  mother,  whose  partiality  to  him  pro- 
jected and  executed  the  plan  for  which  they  both  suffered  so  much 
in  the  event,  advised  him  to  flee  into  Mesopotamia,  and  to  "  tarry 
for  a  few  days  with  his  uncle  Laban,  till  his  brother's  fury  should 
turn  away."  Alas!  more  than  twenty  years  elapsed,  while  he  was 
a  sojourner  at  Padan-aram;  and,  when  he  returned  to  the  tent  of  his 
father,  the  maternal  anxieties  and  sorrows  of  Rebekah,  were  buried 
with  her,  deep,  and  silent,  in  the  dust  of  death!  We  must  drop 
these  instructive  records,  and  meet  Jacob  restored  to  his  father,  just 
in  time  to  close  his  eyes;  and,  regarding  him  henceforward  but  as 
the  father  of  Joseph,  we  must  bring  forwards  so  much  of  his  his- 
tory only,  as  is  interwoven  with  the  life  and  trials  of  his  beloved 
son. 

Rachel  had  said,  "  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die!"  How  little 
do  we  know  when  our  petitions  are  profitable  to  us,  and  when  they 
will  prove  injurious,  if  answered  in  our  own  way!  Not  through 
the  rejection,  but  in  the  fulfilment,  of  her  desire — Rachel  dies! 
That  pillar,  which  solicits  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath,  tells  a  mournful  story.  It  says,  '  that  the  hand  of  affec- 
tion elevated  it,  as  a  memorial  of  departed  joys,  to  point  out  the 
spot  where  a  husband  lost  the  delight  of  his  eyes,  taken  away  at  a 
stroke:  that  a  mother  was  slain  upon  her  bed  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  wish:  that  the  cup  of  anticipated  pleasure  was  dashed 
from  her  pale  lips  before  she  tasted  its  sweetness;  and  that  the  man- 
child  so  long  desired  as  the  summit  of  her  earthly  ambition,  was 
named,  as  her  soul  was  in  departing,  Benoni!'  This  is  its  sad  in- 
scription, and  this  is  the  gi^ave  of  the  mother  of  Joseph! 

Introduced  under  those  circumstances,  how  interesting  he  ap- 
pears to  every  feeling  mind!  A  child  robbed  of  his  mother,  ex- 
cites universal  commiseration,  and  commands  affection  from  every 
bosom.  We  look  forwards  with  anxiety  to  every  future  period  of 
his  life:  and  our  prayers,  and  our  hopes,  attend  every  step  of  his 
journey.  We  mingle  our  tears  with  his,  on  the  grave  of  her, 
whose  maternal  heart  has  ceased  to  beat:  for  we  feel  that  he  is  be- 
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reaved  of  the  friend  and  guide  of  his  youth!  His  father  would, 
but  cannot,  supply  her  loss.  In  vain  the  whole  circle  of  his  friend- 
ships blend  their  efforts  to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  and  to  fill  the  place 
occupied  by  departed  worth:  a  mother  must  be  missed  every  mo- 
ment, by  a  child  who  has  ever  known,  and  rightly  valued  one, 
when  she  sleeps  in  the  grave.  No  hand  feels  so  soft  as  hers — no 
voice  sounds  so  sweet — no  smile  is  so  pleasant!  Never  shall  he 
find  again  in  this  wide  wilderness,  such  sympathy,  such  fondness, 
such  fidelity,  such  tenderness,  as  he  experienced  from  his  mother! 
The  whole  world  are  moved  with  compassion  for  that  motherless 
child:  but  the  whole  world  cannot  supply  her  place  to  him! — And, 
to  interest  your  feelings,  you  are  first  made  acquainted  with  Jo- 
seph, at  a  period  when  he  had  lost  the  smile,  and  the  superintend- 
ence, of  his  mother! 

The  history  of  his  life  opens  upon  us,  also,  when  he  was  of  an 
age  to  com«Tiand  affection,  and  to  excite  solicitude.  "  Joseph,  being 
seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the  flock  with  his  brethren."  A 
youth  of  seventeen  is  placed  in  delicate,  and  dangerous,  circum- 
stances: he  feels  new  passions  and  desires;  he  is  assailed  by  new 
scenes  and  temptations:  he  is  entering  the  most  perilous  path  of  life, 
with  an  immature  judgment,  a  vivid  and  deceptive  imagination,  a 
mind  inexperienced  and  impressible;  and  his  whole  life  will  be 
deeply  affected  by  the  habits  which  he  forms,  and  the  principles 
which  he  assumes,  at  this  early  period.  He,  who  has  weathered  the 
storms,  and  experienced  the  wiles  of  life,  feels  much  solicitude  for 
the  unsuspicious  youth  in  taking  this  first  step,  which  may,  per- 
haps, for  ever  afterwards,  decide  his  character.  The  selection  of 
his  society  is  an  important  concern:  he  will  be  moulded  into  their 
image,  and  will  be  deeply  influenced  by  their  example.  Joseph 
associated  with  his  brethren;  and  it  is  fit,  it  is  desirable,  that  "bre- 
thren should  dwell  together  in  unity;"  but  experience  teaches,  that 
brethren  are  not  always  the  most  suitable  companions  for  each  other: 
too  much  is  frequently  expected  on  both  sides,  of  compliance,  sub- 
mission, or  attention,  and  the  bonds  of  peace  are  broken  asunder. 
Something  like  this,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  family  of 
Jacob:  for  "the  lad  was  with  the  sonsof  Bilhah,  and  with  the  sons 
of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives:  and  Joseph  brought  unto  his  father 
their  evil  report."  In  this  one  instance,  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
most  amiable  light:  for,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  tale-bearer  is  an 
odious,  and  a  dangerous  person. 

"  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children,  because  he 
was  the  son  of  his  old  age:  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  co- 
lours."   Here  lies  the  secret  spring  of  all  the  subsequent  afflictions, 
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both  of  the  parent,  and  of  the  child!  Could  any  thing  excuse  pa- 
rental partiality,  the  reasons  alleged  would  do  it:  but  it  is  not  to  be 
excused;  and  he,  who  would  keep  his  best  beloved  safely,  must  not 
make  it  known  that  he  is  the  best  beloved:  for  it  is  a  piece  of  in- 
justice, which  nature,  in  the  bosom  of  a  brother,  will  never  pardon. 
And  the  fond  father  must  publish  his  weakness,  by  bestowing  a 
mark  of  superior  affection  upon  his  darling  boy,  which  would  al- 
ways meet  the  eye  of  his  brethren,  and  never  could  be  seen  with- 
out exciting  the  worst  of  passions!  Ah,  Jacob!  what,  are  all  the 
sufferings  of  thy  younger  life  forgotten?  Did  not  parental  partiality 
drive  thee  from  the  shadow  of  a  father's  tent,  and  the  embraces  of 
a  mother's  arms,  to  want  and  to  servitude?  Yet  all  the  afflictions 
which  he  endured  in  the  service  of  Laban,  and  all  that  he  appre- 
hended from  the  murderous  sword  of  Esau:  all  that  he  feared,  and 
all  that  he  felt;  had  not  guarded  his  heart  against  the  very  weakness 
which  had  caused  all  his  troubles.  The  result  was,  what  might  have 
been  expected — "When  his  brethren  saw  that  his  father  loved  him 
more  than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  him."  When  a  parent  feels,  and  discovers,  partiality 
to  any  one  child  above  another,  he  himself  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
evil  that  shall  arise,  to  wound  his  own  peace,  to  render  the  object 
of  his  affection  unamiable,  to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
unity,  to  destroy  domestic  harmony,  and  to  promote  discord,  strife, 
envy,  and  "  every  evil  work." 

God — who  "  speaketh  once,  yea,  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth  it 
not;"  who,  "in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed,  openeth  their  ears, 
and  aealeth  their  instruction" — foretold  to  Joseph,  in  two  separate, 
yet  similar  dreams,  his  future  greatness.  Before  the  canon  of  scrip- 
ture was  completed,  divine  signs  were  made  known  in  some  more 
immediate  channels;  and  such  methods  of  communication,  as  those 
mentioned  in  this  book,  were  frequent,  before  a  written  revelation 
was  given,  because  they  were  necessary. 

With  more  of  honest  simplicity,  and  of  childish  exultation,  than 
of  wisdom,  and  of  prudence,  he  related  these  dreams,  and  the  ran- 
cour, which  already  corroded  fraternal  affection,  was  increased  in 
the  bosom  of  his  envious  brethren.  They  fed  their  flocks  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  it  is  probable  had  been  absent  some  days, 
when  the  affectionate  heart  of  Jacob  yearned  to  know  of  their  wel- 
fare. He  resolved  to  send  Joseph,  to  bear  to  them  a  parent's  in- 
quiries, and  a  parent's  blessing.  He  could  not  but  have  seen  their 
smothered  dislike  to  this  amiable  youth;  he  had  surely  heard  their 
half-suppressed  murmurings:  and,  no  doubt,  he  marked  them  with 
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fear  and  concern.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  reflected  upon  him- 
self, for  having,  by  his  conduct,  excited  the  ferment,  which  he  was 
now  anxious  to  allay;  and,  perhaps,  he  said  in  his  heart — '  By  send- 
ing my  child  to  inquire  after  their  welfare,  and  making  him  the  ser- 
vant of  their  convenience,  I  shall  wipe  away  their  evil  impressions 
against  him,  and  convince  them  of  my  regard  for  them.'  Little 
did  he  know  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  his  partiality  had  ef- 
fected; and  as  little  did  he  appear  to  understand,  that  "  a  brother 
offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city!" 

Behold,  this  lad  in  whom  all  his  father's  affections  centre,  setting 
out  from  the  vale  of  Hebron!  Already  have  the  trembling  lips  of 
Jacob  pronounced,  "  God  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  son!" — and  now 
his  aged  eyes  are  following  him  in  his  way  to  Shechem.  Did  no 
presentiment  of  evil  shake  his  heart  with  unusual  fears,  when  his 
faltering  tongue  said,  "  farewell?"  Yonder  youth,  lightly  treading 
the  ground,  and  gaily  pursuing  the  path  which  led  him  from  his  fa- 
ther's tent  for  ever,  and  from  his  father's  presence  for  twenty-three 
years,  apprehends  no  approaching  ill.  And  although  his  enemies 
are  cruel  as  death,  there  is  One  above,  who  shall  deliver  him  from 
all  their  malice. 

Wandering  from  place  to  place,  his  weary  feet  draw  nigh  to  Do- 
than;  and  lo,  those  whom  he  seeks  are  there,  watching  his  approach. 
Did  not  his  heart  leap  for  joy,  when  he  saw,  once  more,  faces 
which  he  knew,  and  brethren  whom  he  loved?  With  sentiments 
far  different  do  they  gaze  upon  the  lively  hope  of  their  father's  old 
age!  "  And  when  they  saw  him  afar  off,  even  before  he  came  near 
unto  them,  they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him."  Ungrateful, 
and  unnatural,  that  they  were!  They  could  see  a  parent's  failings 
— but  could  not  recognise  his  kindness!  In  the  person  of  that  beauti- 
ful youth,  they  only  saw  the  favourite  of  their  father:  envy  had  so 
blinded  their  eyes,  that  they  did  not  discover  in  him,  a  brother — 
"  bone  of  their  bone,  and  flesh  of  their  flesh." 

How  does  one  vice  lead  the  way  to  another!  The  man  who 
cherishes  one  evil  passion  cannot  say  where  it  will  end!  He,  who 
begins  a  course  of  iniquity,  cannot  draw  the  line,  and  say,  "  Thus 
far  will  I  go,  but  no  farther!"  The  brethren  of  Joseph  first  admit- 
ted envy  into  their  bosoms.  After  lying  long,  and  being  cherished 
there,  it  generated  the  thought  of  bloodshed;  and  the  minds  that 
entertained  without  pity  the  idea  of  murder,  easily  contrived  a  lie 
to  impose  upon  their  abused  father.  "  And  they  said  one  to  an- 
other. Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh.  Come  now,  therefore,  and  let 
us  slay  him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will  say  some  evil 
beast  hath  devoured  him:  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his 
dreams!" 
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Remorseless,  and  abandoned,  as  was  this  band  of  ruffians,  (for 
who  can  pollute  the  sacred  name  of  brethren  by  applying  it  to 
murderers?)  it  appears  that  amongst  them  there  was  one,  in  whom 
the  flame  of  duty,  and  affection,  was  not  wholly  extinguished. 
Reuben,  retained  in  his  bosom  a  small  portion  of  respect  for  his 
venerable  and  tried  parent,  of  love  to  his  innocent  brother,  of  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity;  and  he  counselled  them  not  to  kill 
him,  but  to  deposite  him  in  some  pit;  secretly  intending  to  deliver 
him  from  their  hands,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  father. 

There  is  one  thing  worthy  your  attention,  and  which  renders 
their  conduct  the  more  cruel  and  unjust,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  partiality  of  Jacob,  Joseph  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed  any 
thing  in  consequence  of  it,  nor  to  have  carried  himself  towards  his 
brethren  with  insolence.  For  aught  that  appears  on  the  sacred 
page,  he  seems  ever  to  have  treated  them  with  the  utmost  affection, 
and  to  have  borne  his  exaltation,  in  his  father's  family,  with  meek- 
ness. 

They  stripped  him  of  his  coat,  and  having  cast  him  into  a  pit, 
"sat  down  to  eat  bread!"  At  this  moment,  a  company  of  Ishmae- 
lites  passed  by.  And  Judah  said,  "  What/7ro^;  is  it  if  we  slay  our 
brother?  come,  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites!" — Who  does  not 
blush  to  be  a  partaker  of  human  nature? — of  that  nature,  which  could 
coldly  join  the  purpose  of  murder  with  satisfying  the  common  crav- 
ings of  hunger — and  not  only  unite  the  sacred  name  of  brother  with 
the  design  of  reducing  that  brother  to  the  condition  of  a  slave — 
but,  to  make  the  frightful  picture  complete,  added  to  all  the  rest 
the  insatiable  claims  of  avarice,  and  consulted  which  method  of  dis- 
posing of  their  own  "  flesh"  would  bring  them  the  most  '■'■proJitP^ 
— Surely,  in  these  bosoms  nothing  human  was  left  undcstroyed! — 
To  this  vile  proposal  the  brethren  consented,  (one  only  being  ab- 
sent;) and  they  sold  their  brother  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver.  The  absent  brother  returned  in  an  agony  from 
the  pit  whence  the  child  was  taken,  and  lamented  his  loss,  with 
feelings  worthy  of  him,  and  with  a  sincerity  that  will  one  day 
shield  him  from  the  pangs  of  conscience,  which  those  unrelenting 
bosoms  shall  feel. 

It  now  remained,  that  they  should  complete  their  purpose,  and 
finish  their  unnatural  plan,  by  deceiving  their  too  confiding  father, 
and  by  persuading  him,  that  his  beloved  child  was  devoured  by 
some  wild  beast.  This  was  accordingly  done.  A  kid  was  killed, 
and  the  fatal  pledge  of  parental  affection  dyed  in  blood. 

I  see  the  venerable  old  man  waiting  at  the  door  of  his  tent  for 
the  return  of  his  beloved  boy !     He  says  to  himself — '  Several  hours 
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have  elapsed  since  he  departed!  he  might  have  returned  long  ere 
now!  The  shadows  of  the  evening  are  falling  fast!  He  will  be 
bewildered  in  his  path!  Why  is  he  so  long  in  coming?  Surely 
he  is  safe! — Now  he  walks  a  little  way  from  the  door  of  his  tent 
to  meet  him;  and  his  eyes,  far  more  active  that  his  feet,  cast  many 
a  wishful,  anxious  look,  towards  Shechem.  At  length,  a  company 
is  seen  at  a  distance — his  eager  gaze  impatiently  examines  them. 
*  Yes' — he  exclaims,  with  exultation — '  they  are  my  sons' — and  his 
heart  leaps  for  joy!  As  they  approach,  all  his  fears,  and  anxieties, 
return  with  tenfold  weight  upon  him.  In  vain  he  runs  over  the 
whole  company  with  his  eye,  in  search  of  the  object  of  his  affection 
— Joseph  is  not  with  them — and  they  draw  near  to  confirm,  too 
sadly  confirm,  his  worst  apprehensions!  The  blood-stained  robe 
met  the  distracted  sight  of  the  wretched  parent.  Most  probably, 
hypocrisy  shrouded  the  countenance  of  these  unnatural  sons,  with 
the  borrowed  mantle  of  seeming  sorrow.  Their  tale  of  falsehood 
is  told:  the  witness  of  their  story  appears  in  their  hand;  and  the 
silence  of  grief,  at  length,  gives  way  to  the  phrensy  of  despair. — 
It  is  my  son's  coat" — he  exclaims — "an  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him!  Joseph  is,  without  doubt,  rent  in  pieces. — And  he  refused 
to  be  comforted,  and  said,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  to  my  son, 
mourning!'"' 

In  the  mean  time,  "Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt;  and 
Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian, 
bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites."  Here  the  God  of  his 
father  interfered,  and  was  with  the  little  Hebrew  captive,  and 
blessed  his  master  for  his  sake.  So  conspicuously  was  the  hand  of 
Heaven  seen  in  liis  house,  and  in  all  the  concerns  which  he  com- 
mitted to  his  servant,  that  this  man,  although  a  stranger  to  God, 
noticed  it,  and  had  gratitude  enough  to  reward  it;  and  he  left  all 
that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand;  and  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save 
the  bread  which  he  did  eat." 

The  hour  of  temptation  is  at  hand.  Prosperity  is  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  trial.  When  thy  day,  my  young  friend,  is  unusually 
serene,  expect  a  tempest  to  follow.  I  shall  draw  a  veil  over  the 
scene  of  trial  to  which  his  purity  was  exposed:  for  it  would  ill  be- 
come us  to  enforce  even  Joseph's  piety,  at  the  expense  of  a  blush 
from  the  cheek  of  modesty.  All  circumstances  considered,  the 
temptation  was  violent;  and  such  as  none  but  those,  who,  like  Jo- 
seph, have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  could  have  withstood, 
But  his  arguments  were  strong,  and  unanswerable:  "How  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?"  This  noble  princi- 
ple shall  not  go  unrewarded.     The  righteous  demands  of  religion 
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may  for  a  season  seem  to  expose  us  to  danger:  but  the  eye  of  God 
beholds  integrity  in  the  heart  that  cleaves  to  him,  and  the  hand  of 
God  will  recompense  it. 

By  the  tongue  of  falsehood,  his  master  was  prevailed  upon  to 
cast  this  injured  and  virtuous  youth  into  prison.  We  pause  one 
moment  to  mark  here  the  overruling  hand  of  Pleaven.  Death  was 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  which  he  was  accused;  and  here  is  the  first  interposition  of  God 
in  reward  of  his  innocence.  Yet  his  lot  was  bitter;  for  he  was  im- 
mured in  the  king's  prison,  and  "the  iron  entered  into  his  soul." 

Behold  him  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune — "a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  " — shut  out  from  liberty — denied  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  heaven — lying  under  the  imputation  of  a  detestable 
crime — and  stripped  of  every  thing,  except  that  which  the  world's 
wealth  cannot  purchase,  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
the  presence  and  Spirit  of  God.     Yet  the  hand  of  Deity  is  secretly 
working  for  him,  both  within,  and  without,  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment.    To  lighten  his  bondage,  he  now  finds  that  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  which  he  formerly  found  with 
Potiphar;  and  by  the  wise  decisions  of  Providence,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal servants  of  Pharaoh  are  sent  to  the  same  "house  of  bondage." 
Long  had  they  not  been  under  the  same  roof  with  Joseph,  before 
the  visions  of  ihe  Almighty  visited  them;  and  two  dreams  predict- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  one  to  favour,  and  the  termination  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  in  death.     With  affectionate  sympa- 
thy, Joseph  inquired  why  the  cloud  of  grief  sat  heavy  on  their 
countenances;  and,  upon  the  relation  of  their  dreams  separately,  he 
gave  to  each,  with  fidelity,  their  interpretation.     Upon  the  convic- 
tion that  the  chief  butler  was  about  to  be  restored  to  his  office,  he 
builds  a  hope  that,  through  his  instrumentality,  he  may  once  more 
be  permitted  to  breathe  the  air,  and  see  the  light  of  heaven  at  large; 
and  the  sensibility  with  which  he  describes  his  former  situation, 
and  his  present  circumstances,  while  he  entreats  his  fellow-prisoner 
to  remember  him,  is  so  natural,  and  so  pathetic,  that  none  but  a 
heart  of  stone  can  read  his  melancholy  tale  without  feeling.     "But 
think  of  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and  show  kindness,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  me;  and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh;  and 
bring  me  out  of  this  house.     For,  indeed,  I  was  stolen  away  out  of 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews:  and  here  also-  have  I  done  nothino*  that 
they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon!" 

Every  thing  took  place  precisely  as  he  had  predicted:  "  Yet  did 
not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him."     Such  is 
the  friendship  of  the!.- world:  it  is  founded  in  interest,  and  dissolved 
Vol.  I.  20 
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for  convenience.  It  is  all  promise;  and  he  who  relies  upon  it,  will 
sit  down  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  deplore  his  folly. 
In  the  hour  of  affliction,  when  this  man  was  a  fellow-prisoner  with 
Joseph,  and  was  comforted  by  him,  a  transient  emotion  of  affection 
for  his  "  companion  in  tribulation  "  stirred  in  his  bosom.  Nature 
was  not  dead  within  him;  and  humanity  pleaded  for  one  so  young, 
so  kind,  and  so  injured,  as  Joseph.  A  string  of  tenderness  was 
touched  in  his  heart:  but,  alas,  its  vibration  ceased,  and  it  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  rest,  so  soon  as  the  hand  which  struck  it  was  with- 
drawn. When  he  was  exalted  to  power,  and  restored  to  prosperity, 
Joseph  was  left  to  pine  amid  all  the  horrors  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment, and  to  feel  the  pang  inflicted  by  neglect 

At  length,  when  hope  deferred  made  the  heart  sick,  the  mercy 
of  God  interposed;  and  He,  whose  power  is  manifested  to  deliver 
in  the  moment  of  extremity,  procured  that  enlargement  for  Joseph, 
which  he  had  entreated  from  the  friendship  of  the  chief  butler  in 
vain.  Pharaoh  had  two  remarkable  dreams,  and  was  troubled:  his 
own  distress,  on  a  similar  occasion,  rose  before  the  eyes  of  the  chief 
butler,  and  recalled  Joseph  with  all  his  amiable  qualities  to  his  me- 
mory. "  Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  I  do 
remember  my  faults  this  day.  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  ser- 
vants, and  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of  the  guard's  house,  both 
me  and  the  chief  baker.  And  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night, 
I  and  he:  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
his  dream.  And  there  was  there  with  us  a  young  man,  a  Hebrew, 
servant  to  the  captain  of  the  guard;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  inter- 
preted to  us  our  dreams:  to  each  man  according  to  his  dream  he 
did  interpret.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  interpreted  to  us,  so  it 
was:  me  he  restored  unto  mine  office,  and  him  he  hanged." 

Joseph  was  brought  before  Pharaoh,  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
presentation; and  having  heard  the  dreams  which  had  agitated  and 
perplexed  the  king,  he  interpreted  them  as  implying  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  famine.  God  had  given  to  this  young 
man  a  wisdom  more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt;  and 
Pharaoh  had  himself  enough  to  value  and  reward  it,  where  he  be- 
held it  blended  with  integrity  and  worth.  He  stepped  at  once  from 
a  prison  to  a  throne;  and  passed,  from  the  menial  office  of  servant 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the  second  chariot,  and  to  the  second 
office,  in  the  kingdom.  At  thirty  years  of  age,  Pharaoh  constituted 
him  governor  of  all  Egypt.  All  elevations  are  dangerous:  but 
those  which  are  sudden,  are  of  all  others  the  most  perilous.  Joseph 
needed  more  grace,  and  more  strength,  to  preserve  him  in  his  new- 
ly acquired  dignities  and  honours,  than  to  support  him  in  his  af- 
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flictions  and  persecutions.  But  He,  whose  hand  conducted  him  to 
fame  and  to  splendour,  preserved  his  heart,  that  he  was  notinsnared 
by  them.  He,  who  made  him  patient  in  tribulation,  made  him  also 
faithful  in  prosperity. 

By  the  management  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  during  the 
years  of  plenty,  enough  was  laid  up  in  store  to  supply  the  whole 
kingdom,  so  long  as  the  desolating  scourge  of  famine  was  shaken 
over  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  history  of  Joseph, 
and  the  circumstances  of  this  famine,  are  mentioned  by  Justin,  in 
his  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius:  in  which,  he 
has  blended  together,  as  is  customary  in  traditions,  that  which  is 
true,  and  that  which  is  fabulous.  He  ascribes  the  knowledge  of 
futurity  which  this  favourite  of  Heaven  possessed,  to  the  exercise 

of  magical  arts but  you  shall  hear  him  speak  for  himself     The 

following  is  his  language:  "Among  his  brethren,  Joseph,  in  point 
of  age,  was  the  youngest;  and  fearing  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
they  surprised,  and  secretly  sold  him  to  foreign  merchants,  by 
whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt;  where  he  exercised  magical 
arts  with  singular  ability,  which  rendered  him  much  beloved  by  the 
king.  For  he  was  most  sagacious  in  the  solution  of  prodigies;  and 
first  found  out  the  explanation  of  dreams:  and  nothing  of  divine,  or 
of  human  wisdom,  seemed  to  be  concealed  from  him!  So  that  he 
foresaw  the  sterility  of  the  lands,  many  years  before  it  took  place; 
and  all  Egypt  had  perished  by  famine,  had  not  the  king,  by  his 
admonition,  in  a  decree,  commanded  the  fruits  to  be  preserved 
many  years.  And  such  was  his  experience,  that  his  answers 
seemed  to  be  given  by  a  God,  rather  than  by  a  man."* — Such  is 
the  testimony  of  this  writer. 

The  famine  extending  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  family  of  Jacob 
began  to  be  in  want.  Poor  old  man!  his  sorrows  thickened  upon 
his  head,  at  a  time  of  life  when  nature  demanded  repose.  Usually, 
after  a  stormy  and  rough  day,  in  eventide  there  is  light:  but  the 
lower  his  sun  descended,  the  darker  was  the  cloud  which  gathered 
upon  it.  A  numerous  family — age — infirmity — want — these  are 
sad  companions!  What  is  to  be  done?  Tidings  have  reached  him, 
that  there  is  corn  in  Egypt,  and  his  sons  are  sent  thither:  but  mind- 
ful of  his  loss,  the  patriarch  retj^ins  Benjamin,  the  only  pledge  that 
remained  to  him  of  Rachel's  affection.  And  now  is  the  divine  pre- 
science made  manifest!  This  knot  of  ruffians,  whose  eye  had  no 
pity,  are  to  feel  in  their  turn  the  roughness  of  unkindness;  and 
they  who  sported  with  a  brother's  tears,  shall  see  "  what  will  be- 
come of  his  dreams?"     I  am  delighted  to  observe  their  embarrass- 

*  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2.  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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ment,  and  their  fears,  while  they  are  treated  as  spies — and  Benja- 
min is  required — and  Simeon  is  bound  before  their  faces  as  a 
pledge  of  their  return  with  their  younger  brother:  and  I  love  to 
listen  to  the  language  of  their  guilty,  awakened  consciences.  They 
had  slept  for  twenty  years,  and  it  is  time  they  should  be  roused 
from  their  slumbers.  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of 
his  soul,  when  he  besought  us;  and  we  would  not  hear:  therefore, 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us!" 

They  left  Egypt  for  their  father's  tent  with  heavy  hearts,  al- 
though they  were  supplied  with  corn  for  their  immediate  necessities; 
and  their  anxieties  were  not  a  little  increased,  when  they  found 
that  their  money  was  restored.  But  while  I  enjoy  their  punish- 
ment, I  grieve  to  think  how  heavy  all  this  will  fall  upon  the  head 
of  Jacob! — As  they  told  their  tale,  all  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  were 
opened  anew:  but  when  they  came  to  require  Benjamin,  he  could 
restrain  his  emotions  no  longer;  and  he  said — "Me  have  ye  be- 
reaved of  my  children;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye 
will  take  Benjamin  away:  All  these  things  are  against  me!"  "My 
son  shall  not  go  down  with  you:  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
left  alone;  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way  in  the  which  ye  go, 
then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave!" 

But  the  hand  of  God  is  heavy  still  on  the  land,  and  the  pressure 
of  famine  reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  again  visiting  Egypt. 
With  reluctance  Israel  parted  with  his  youngest  son,  and  Judah  laid 
himself  under  the  most  solemn  engagement  to  restore  him  to  the 
arms  of  his  father. — This  engagement  was  put  to  a  severe  trial! 
They  were  received  more  kindly  than  at  first;  and  Benjamin  was 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt.  The 
time  of  their  departure  came — and  they  commenced  their  journey 
in  peace — with  their  number  complete — and  with  the  fairest  hope 
to  reach  their  home  without  evil,  and  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  their 
father  with  the  sight  of  Simeon,  whom  they  had  left  bound,  and  of 
Benjamin,  with  whom  he  had  so  reluctantly  parted. 

Now,  in  order  to  detain  them,  Joseph  had  commanded  his  stew- 
ard secretly  to  convey  his  cup  into  the  sack  of  the  youngest;  and 
when  they  had  left  the  city,  he  issued  orders  that  they  should  be 
pursued,  charged  with  the  theft,  and  brought  back  to  his  presence. 
They  were  overtaken;  and  the  charge  was  preferred  against  them. 
Secure  in  their  innocence,  they  said,  "Wherefore  saith  my  lord 
these  words?  God  forbid  that  thy  servants  should  do  according  to 
this  thing!  Behold,  the  money  which  we  found  in  our  sacks' 
mouths,  we  brought  again  unto  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan:  how 
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then  should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver  or  gold?  With 
whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  he  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we 
also  will  be  my  lord's  bondmen."  After  this  declaration,  what 
was  their  horror  and  distraction  when  "the  cup  was  found  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack!" 

In  unutterable  agony  they  are  brought  back  into  the  presence  of 
Joseph — and  ofler  to  become  his  servants!     This  offer  is  rejected, 
on  principles  of  justice,  and  lie  only  is  required,  in  whose  sack  the 
cup  was  found.     But  this  was  all  that  they  dreaded — and  to  return 
without  him  was  worse  than  death!     It  was  then  that  the  engage- 
ment of  Judah  presented  itself  to  him  in  all  its  force;  and  he  pleaded 
for  his  brother  with  all  the  eloquence  of  distress,  and  in  a  language 
which  it  would  be  injury  to  imitate.    "Then  Judah  came  near  unto 
him,  and  said.  Oh  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a 
word  in  my  lord's  ears,  and  let  not  thine  anger  burn  against  thy 
servant:  for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh.     My  lord  asked  his  servants, 
saying,  Have  ye  a  father,  or  a  brother.'*     And  we  said  unto  my  lord, 
We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age,  a  little 
one;  and  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and 
his  father  loveth  him.     And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  Bring 
him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.     And  we 
said  unto  my  lord.  The  lad  cannot  leave  his  father;  for  if  he  should 
leave  his  father,  his  father  would  die!     And  thou  saidst  unto  thy 
servants.  Except  your  youngest  brother  come  dov/n  with  you,  ye 
shall  see  my  face  no  more.     And  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  came 
up  unto  thy  servant  my  father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  my  lord. 
And  our  father  said.  Go  again,  and  buy  us  a  little  food.     And  we 
said,  W^e  cannot  go  down:  if  our  youngest  brother  be  with  us,  then 
will  we  go  down;  for  we  may  not  see  the  man's  face,  except  our 
youngest  brother  be  with  us.     And  thy  servant,  my  father,   said 
unto  us.  Ye  know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons.     And  the  one 
went  out  from  me,  and  I  said,  surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces;  and  I  saw 
him  not  since.     And  if  he  take  this  also  from  me,  and  mischief  be- 
fall him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave!     Now,  therefore,  when  I  come  to  thy  servant,  my  father, 
and  the  lad  be  not  with  us:  seeing  that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the 
lad's  life;  it  shall  come   to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  not 
with   us,  that  he  will  die!  and  thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the 
gray  hairs  of  thy  servant,  our  father,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave! 
For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad  unto  my  father,  saying, 
If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall   bear  the  blame  to  my, 
father  for  ever!     Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide 
instead  of  the  lad,  a  bondman  to  my  lord;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with 
his  brethren.     For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  be 
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not  with  me?  lest,  peradventure,  I  see  the  evil  that  shall  come  on 
my  father!" 

0  powerful  nature!  how  irresistible  is  thy  language!     No  rules 
of  composition  could  produce  an  effect  equal  to  this  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  heart!     Eloquence  flows  along  in  a  soft,  unruffled  stream, 
which  leaves  no  trace  on  the  memory  over  which  it  has  passed:  it 
charms  the  ear  with  its  selection  of  language,  but  dies  away  with 
the  vibrations  which  the  tongue  of  the  orator  excites  in  the  air:  but 
the  voice  of  nature  leads  the  bosom  captive;  and  the  heart  of  Joseph 
must  have  been  adamant,  had  he  not  felt  it!     But  he  did  feel  it — 
and  unable  any  longer  to  "refrain  himself,"  he  ordered  all  his  ser- 
vants to  leave  him,  while  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren, 
and  wept  aloud!     The  scene  which  follows  is  too  affecting  to  deli- 
neate!    Language  cannot  describe  it!     The  inquiries  after  his  fa- 
ther, the  gentle  forgiveness  tendered  to  his  brethren,  and  his  com- 
mission to  Jacob — all — all,  transcend  human  power  to  paint;  it  was 
the  inspired  penman  alone  who  could  portray  them!     Here,  then, 
we  shall  follow  the  modest  example  of  a  celebrated  painter,  who, 
unable  to  delineate  the  agony  of  a  father  hanging  over  the  corpse 
of  an  only  child,  hid  his  face  in  the  robes  which  veiled  her  lifeless 
remains. 

Here  we  might  pause,  for  a  few  moments  to  reflect  upon  the 
wonders  of  Providence!  Every  thing  predicted  in  the  dreams  of 
Joseph  was  fulfilled,  and  the  very  steps  which  his  brethren  took  to 
prevent  it,  accomplished  the  whole. — But  we  must  bring  you  to 
the  close  of  this  history,  and  we  could  make  no  remarks,  which 
are  not  already  comprised  in  one  text  of  scripture:  "Many  are 
the  devices  of  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the  Lord, 
Marshall  stand!" 

Behold  them  once  again  upon  their  journey:  but  with  what  dif- 
ferent feelings  to  the  day  when  they  left  Simeon  bound  behind 
them,  and  were  required  to  bring  Benjamin!  Now,  the  way  seems 
annihilated,  so  swiftly  do  they  pass,  and  so  speedily  do  they  reach 
the  tent  of  their  father.  With  the  abruptness  of  joy,  they  tell  a 
tale  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered  with  caution,  and  by  de- 
grees:— "Joseph  is  yet  alive!  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt!" — and  it  is  almost  too  much  for  that  shattered  frame — 
"And  Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not!"  But 
"when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him — 
his  spirit  revived:  And  Israel  said,  It  is  enough!  Joseph  my  son 
is  yet  alive:  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die!" 

We  will  not  accompany  him  along  a  journey,  the  fatigues  of 
which  are  lightened,  by  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  feasting  his  eyes 
once  more  on  the  countenance  of  his  beloved  child:  but  we  cannot 
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refrain  from  gratifying  you,  by  permitting  you  to  witness  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  father,  and  of  such  a  son,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  twenty  years. — "And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and 
went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father  to  Goshen;  and  presented  himself 
unto  him:  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  that  thou  art  yet  alive!"* 

When  the  first  emotions  of  this  meeting  were  over,  and  they  had 
separately  time  to  collect  their  thoughts,  and  to  talk  calmly,  how 
much  each  of  them  would  have  to  relate!  Joseph  would  mark 
with  pain,  the  ravages  which  sorrow  and  time  had  made  on  his  fa- 
ther's person,  and  the  wrinkles  which  they  had  planted  in  his  face! 
Jacob  would  delight  in  retracing  the  resemblance  of  the  features  of 
a  man  of  forty,  to  those  of  a  lad  of  seventeen,  which  was  the  age  of 
Joseph  when  he  was  snatched  from  him!  And  with  what  mutual 
interest,  would  they  listen  to  the  alternate  recital  of  their  mutual 
sufferings! 

But  it  was  necessary  that  Jacob  should  be  introduced  to  Pha- 
raoh, whose  curiosity  was  probably  greatly  excited  to  see  the  fa- 
ther of  Joseph;  and  who  must  have  been  much  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  venerable  patriarch.  "  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Jacob,  How  old  art  thou?  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years:  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and 
have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  m.y  fa- 
thers in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage!" — This  was  not  only  an  an- 
swer to  the  king's  question,  but  an  epitome  of  his  own  life! 

About  seventeen  years  of  tranquillity  succeeded  the  storms,  and 
rendered  serene  the  evening  of  the  patriarch's  life;  and  "the  time 
drew  near  that  Israel  must  die!" — His  family  were  convened  around 
him — and  his  blessings  poured  upon  the  head  of  Joseph — and  of  the 
sons  of  Joseph — and  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph — with  parental  ten- 
derness, and  with  prophetic  fidelity.  "And  when  Jacob  had  made 
an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the 
bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gather^  to  his  people." 

This  was  a  separation  more  awful  and  affecting  than  any  which 
had  yet  taken  place;  and  who  does  not  sympathize  with  the  pious 
and  affectionate  son,  as  he  "  mourned  Avith  a  great  and  very  sore 
lamentation,"  and  as  he  consigned  the  remains  of  his  father  to  re- 
pose by  the  dust  of  his  family?  "  There  they  buried  Abraham  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife,  there 
he  buried  Leah,"  and  in  the  same  grave  his  beloved  son  deposited 
Aw  body!  ^.■ 

*  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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But  to  human  grief  there  must  be  boundaries.  The  imperious 
claims  of  public,  of  domestic,  and  of  private  duty,  called  upon  him 
to  dry  his  tears — and  he  obeyed  them.  He  continued  to  serve 
Pharaoh  with  fidelity — to  lead  up  his  family  in  the  fear  of  God — 
to  speak  kindly  to  his  brethren — and  to  nourish  their  little  ones. 
And  this  appears  to  have  been  his  unremitting  employment, 
through  the  space  of  fifty-four  years:  at  the  close  of  which  time, 
and  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten,  he  followed  his  father  down 
into  the  grave;  and  left  his  bones  to  the  charge  of  his  brethren,  to 
be  deposited,  when  the  providence  of  God  should  see  fit,  by  those 
of  his  deceased  family. 

In  concluding  this  interesting  and  pathetic  history,  we  arrive  at 
the  close  of  the  book  of  Genesis;  the  following  remarks  may  not 
be  deemed  unnecessary,  before  this  portion  of  the  sacred  writings 
is  entirely  dismissed. 

1.  The  facts  which  it  relates,  are  such  as  it  concerns  us  to  know, 
and  such  as  an  inspired  communication  must  necessarily  contain: 
for  they  are  such,  for  the  most  part,  as  could  be  obtained  through 
no  other  channel  than  revelation.  Who,  for  instance,  but  a  man 
divinely  instructed,  could  give  us  an  account  of  the  creation  of  all 
things,  and  of  the  destination  of  man?  And  3'et  these  are  the  first 
subjects  after  which  we  naturally  inquire;  and  we  expect  satisfac- 
tion from  a  volume  professedly  inspired. 

2.  It  appears  that  Moses  is  the  true  and  sole  author  of  this  book 
— and  for  these  several  reasons: — He  is  allowed  to  be,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  heathens,  the  most  ancient  lawgiver:  the  Jews,  who 
are  governed  by  these  laws,  acknowledge  no  other  legislator;  and 
when  we  are  informed  that  Solon  gave  laws  to  Athens,  and  Ly- 
curgus  to  Lacedaemon,  we  credit  the  assertion,  because  it  is  made 
by  the  nations  themselves,  through  the  medium  of  the  historians, 
and  all  generations  have,  in  succession,  admitted  their  testimonyj 
and  we  have  the  same  evidence  in  favour  of  Moses.  Neither,  even 
admitting  a  book  of  this  description  could  be  forged,  could  it  be 
imposed  upon  a  whole  people,  without  detection,  by  an  impostor 
of  later  date  than  Moses  himself. 

3.  The  connexion  between  Genesis,  and  the  succeeding  books, 
is  such,  that  if  this  be  removed,  those  which  remain  are  unintelli- 
gible; and  preserving  it,  every  thing  is  connected  and  luminous:  so 
that  the  book  which  we  have  just  finished,  must  be  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  scripture,  and  among  the  writings  of  Moses,  or  the 
whole  of  the  five  books  expunged;  and  then  have  you  wiped  out 
the  first  record  which  Reason  expects  of  Revelation — an  account 
of  things  which  necessarily  extend  beyond  her  own  province,  and 
as  necessarily  fall  within  thai  of  Revelation.     Besides  which,  the 
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harmony  of  the  whole  volume  is  broken:  for  it  proceeds  through- 
out upon  principles  contained  in  this  first  book;  and  the  authority 
of  the  scriptures,  from  first  to  last,  is  destroyed:  for  an  appeal  is 
made  in  every  successive  part  of  the  Bible,  to  events  which  are  re- 
corded, and  to  facts  which  are  stated,  in  Genesis. 

4.  The  historian  writes  like  a  man  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that 
which  he  advances.  He  appeals  to  things,  at  that  time  well  known, 
which  are  now  lost;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  several 
facts  which  he  relates  were  transmitted  to  him.  Admitting  that 
he  could  impose  upon  us,  and  upon  succeeding  generations,  who 
will  be  still  more  removed  from  the  era  of  his  facts,  and  the  scene 
of  transactions  which  he  has  stated,  he  could  not  have  imposed 
upon  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  who  were  themselves  by  tra- 
dition, well  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  he  relates.  Should 
any  man  be  disposed,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  to  determine  that 
the  whole  is  a  fable;  before  he  finally  draws  his  conclusions,  we  en- 
treat him  once  more  to  read  over  the  history  of  Joseph,  in  all  its 
native  simplicity,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible;  and  we  would  be  satis- 
fied to  rest  our  argument  upon  this  alone:  we  think  that  no  one 
could  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it  is  a  fiction:  we  would  even 
venture  to  appeal  to  skepticism  itself  to  determine,  whether  any 
thing  could  so  affect  the  heart,  short  of  truth  and  nature. 

5.  The  difference  of  style  between  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
those  which  succeed,  which  some  have  alleged  as  an  evidence  that 
they  had  not  the  same  author,  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple; that  in  this  he  records  things  which  took  place  before  he  was 
born;  in  those,  he  relates  the  transactions  of  his  own  day,  to  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness.  Those  who  have  supposed,  that  if  Moses 
had  been  the  author  of  this  part  of  the  Bible,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  appear  to  us  to  have  pointed 
out  one  of  his  principal  beauties,  and  to  have  confirmed  his  general 
character:  for  egotism  would  have  ill  become  "the  meekest  of 
men" 

— But  it  is  time  that  we  retire  to  our  respective  habitations,  for 
meditation  and  prayer. 


NOTES. 

Note  1.  "Minimus  ©late  inter  fratres  Joseph  fuit:  cajus  excellens  ingenium 
veriti  fratres,  clam  interceptum  peregrinis  mercatoribus  vendiderunt.  A  quibus 
deportatus  in  ^gyptum,  cum  magicas  ibi  artes  solerti  ingenio  percepisset,  brevi 
ipsi  regi  percarus  fuit.  Nam  et  prodigiorum  sagacissimus  erat,  et  somniorum 
primus  intelligentiam  condidit;  nihilquo  divini  juris  humanique  ei  incognitum 
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videbatur :  adeo,  ut  etiam  sterilitatem  agrorum  ante  multos  annos  provident:  pe- 
rissetque  omnis  iEgyptus  fame,  nisi  monitu  ejus  rex  edicto  servari  per  multos 
annos  fruges  jussisset :  tantaque  experinienta  ejus  fuerunt,  ut  non  ab  homine,  Bed 
a  Deo  responsa  dari  viderentur."     Just.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2. 
This  passage  from  Justin  is  translated  in  page  151,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  given  by  Moses  of  the  meeting  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  without  calling  to  mind  the  masterly  description  furnished  by 
Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  of  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Telemachus;  and  a  very 
slight  parallel  will  show  the  superiority  of  the  sacred  historian  over  the  genius  of 
even  Homer. 

' Q.i  u^x  (pmijO-oK;.,  xxt'  «|'  'e(^£ro'  TfjXif^oi^oi;  S'e 
^Afi<pi^v6eti;  ^xre^'  £0-6}\o<i  o^u^ero,  ^xa^vx  Xtl^uv, 
Af4.(por£^oi(ri  ae  rota-tv  v<p'  V/ttf^ej  a^ro  y'ooio" 

Odyss.  lib.  xvi.  I.  188,  189 :  213,  214,  215. 
"  I  am  thy  father.     O  my  son!  my  son! 
That  father ;  for  whose  sake  thy  days  have  run 
One  scene  of  wo ;  to  endless  cares  consign'd 
And  outrag'd  by  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind. 

He  spoke  and  sat.     The  prince  with  transport  flew, 
Hung  round  his  neck,  while  tears  his  cheek  bedew ; 
Nor  less  the  father  pour'd  a  social  flood! 
They  wept  abundant,  and  they  wept  aloud." 

Pope's  Homer's  Odyss.  b.  xvi.  I.  206—209:  234—237. 

"  And  he  wept  aloud — And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph.  Doth 
my  father  yet  live?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they  were 
troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me, 
I  pray  you,  and  they  came  near:  and  he  said,  I  am  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom 
be  sold  into  Egypt." — "And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wept; 
and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck." 

— "And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father 
to  Goshen ;  and  presented  himself  unto  him :  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on 
his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive."  See  page  155,  of  the  preceding 
Lecture. 

Mr.  Pope,  in  his  notes  on  this  beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  says — This  book, 
(i.  e.  xvi.)  in  general  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original ;  the  discovery  of  Ulysses 
to  Telemachus  is  particularly  tender  and  affecting.  It  has  some  resemblance 
with  that  of  Joseph's  discovery  of  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  disagreeable  to  see  how  two  such  authors  describe  the  same  passion." 

Moses.  Homer. 

"  I  am  Joseph —  "  I  am  Ulysses — 

"I  am  your  brother  Joseph —  "I  my  son,  am  he — 

"And  he  wept  aloud —  "He  wept  abundant — 

"And  he  fell  on  his  brother's  "And  he  wept  aloud!" 

"  neck,  and  wept 

"But  it  must  be  owned  that  Homer  falls  infinitely  short  of  Moses  ;  the  history 
of  Joseph  cannot  be  read  without  the  utmost  touches  of  compassion  and  transport. 
There  is  a  majestic  simplicity  in  the  whole  relation,  and  such  an  affecting  por- 
trait of  human  nature,  that  it  overwhelms  us  with  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
This  is  a  pregnant  instance  how  much  the  best  of  heathen  writers  is  inferior  to  the 
divine  historian  upon  a  parallel  subject." 

In  these  just  sentiments  I  most  heartily  concur.  And  it  would  most  amply 
repay  any  reader  capable  of  understanding  the  original,  to  compare  the  whole  of 
Homer's  narration  in  Odyss.  lib.  xvi.  from  line  172  to  line  232,  with  that  of  Moses 
in  Gen.  xlv.  throughout,  and  xlvi.  28 — 30.  It  will  be  soon  seen  to  whom  we 
must  yield  the  palm  of  excellence. 
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LECTURE    VII. 

INTERMEDIATE  LECTURE. 

A  SCRIPTURAL  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  NATURE  AND  DESTINATION 

OP  MAN. 


GEN.  II.  7. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breatli  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

JOB  XXXII.  8. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  man ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding. 

Why  does  my  heart  beat  with  pulsations  of  rapture,  when  my 
eye  measures  yonder  heavens,  or  glides  over  hills  and  valleys,  along 
the  surface  of  this  beautiful  world?  When  the  dew  sparkles  upon 
the  ground,  a  kindred  tear  glitters  upon  my  countenance;  but  it  is 
not  the  tear  of  sorrow;  it  springs  from  a  well  of  unspeakable  plea- 
sure which  I  feel  flowing  within  my  bosom !  Is  it  merely  the  soft- 
ness or  grandeur  of  the  scenery  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  that 
affects  me?  No!  but  my  spirit  meets  a  Parent  walking  invisibly 
on  the  globe  that  he  formed,  and  working  manifestly  on  my  right 
hand  and  on  my  left.  All  these  lovely  objects  are  the  production  of 
his  skill,  the  result  of  his  wisdom,  the  tokens  of  his  benevolence,  the 
imperfect  images  of  his  greatness.  Every  thing  demonstrates  the 
being  and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  I  see  him  empurpling  the  east 
before  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  wheeling  the  orb  on  which  I 
live  round  upon  its  axis.  I  behold  him  throwing  the  mantle  of 
darkness  over  me  in  the  evening,  and  kindling  the  skies  into  ra- 
diance by  unveiling  suns  and  worlds  without  number  and  without 
end.  I  gather  a  flower  and  am  revived  by  its  fragrance:  I  see  shade 
melting  into  shade,  infinitely  above  any  combination  of  colours 
which  art  can  produce.     To  aid  the  organ  of  vision,  I  inspect, 
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through  the  microscope,  an  insect:  I  see  it  painted  into  a  thousand 
brilliances,  and  displaying  a  thousand  beauties,  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  I  stand  convinced  that  no  mortal  pencil  could  deline- 
ate the  loveliness  of  its  form.  I  perceive  a  grain  of  corn  peeping 
above  the  earth.  It  scarcely  rears  its  light  green  head  over  the 
ground.  I  visit  it  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month.  It  gra- 
dually increases.  It  is  an  inch — it  is  a  foot  in  height.  Now  it  as- 
sumes a  new  shape.  It  vegetates  afresh.  The  ear  begins  to  form 
— to  expand — to  fill.  Now  it  has  attained  its  growth — it  ripens — 
it  is  matured.  I  have  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  vegetation; 
and  have  seen  its  advancement.  I  beheld  every  day  adding  some- 
thing to  its  height,  and  to  its  perfection:  but  the  hand  which  raised 
it  from  "  the  blade  to  the  ear,  and  to  the  full  corn  in  the  ear," 
escaped  my  researches.  I  find  a  chrysalis,  and  watch  the  secret 
movements  of  nature.  The  insect  is  shrouded  in  a  living  tomb. 
It  begins  to  stir — it  increases  in  strength — and  the  butterfly  breaks 
from  its  confinement.  Meeting  with  ten  thousand  such  wonderful 
productions  every  day — I  recognise  in  them  the  great  Spirit  that 
animates  all  created  nature,  and  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge,  0 
Lord  our  Governor!  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth; 
and  thou  hast  set  thy  "  glory  above  the  heavens." 

I  pass  on  to  the  animal  creation.  There  I  perceive  other  opera- 
tions, and  am  overwhelmed  with  new  wonders.  The  principle  on 
which  they  act,  and  which  is  termed  instinct,  is  the  gift  of  God; 
and  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  immortal  principle  in  man,  in  its 
confinement  to  a  certain  inferior  standard;  and  in  its  direction  to 
one  particular  pursuit,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  exigen- 
cies of  its  possessor.  I  see  the  timid  acquiring  courage  while  they 
have  a  maternal  part  to  perform;  and,  forgetting  to  measure  the 
disproportion  between  their  own  strength  and  that  of  their  antago- 
nist, boldly  assaulting  those  superior  animals,  which  designedly  or 
unintentionally,  disturb  the  repose  of  their  young.  Their  instinct 
enables  them  to  perform  those  things  to  which  it  is  particularly 
adapted,  with  more  order  and  facility  than  man,  with  his  superior 
understanding,  can  accomplish;  and  with  the  simplest  tools  of  nature 
they  effect  that  which  the  complex  machinery  of  art  cannot  pro- 
duce. All  the  animate  creation,  from  the  elephant,  and  "  that  great 
leviathan,"  among  animals,  to  the  bee;  and  the  ant,  among  insects, 
still  conduct  us  to  the  invisible  God;  and  we  say,  "  The  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches;  so  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.  0  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 
But  all  these  are  far  inferior  to  man.     He  blends  in  his  own 
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person,  the  nature  and  properties  of  all.  He  has  the  vegetation  of 
the  plant — for  his  limbs  expand  and  grow,  and  he  combines  with 
it  the  properties  of  the  animal — for  he  lives  and  moves;  he  pos- 
sesses also  their  distinguishing  principle  of  action,  instinct — for  his 
eye  closes  self-instructed  against  the  fly  which  blindly  rushes 
upon  it,  on  a  summer's  evening.  But  he  has  a  superior  principle^ 
and  here  is  he  in  truth  the  Lord  of  Creation.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in 
man;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understand- 
ing." These  words  well  express  the  substance  of  the  Lecture  pro- 
posed for  this  evening:  the  subject  of  which  is 
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OF  MAN. 

While  Elihu  declares  what  man  is,  Moses  leads  us  back  to  the 
contemplation  of  what  he  was;  and  both  develope  how  he  came  to 
be  what  he  is.  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man 
became  a  living  soul."  The  combined  testimonies  of  these  scrip- 
tures require  us  to  declare  the  natural  dignity  of  man,  and  to 
unveil  the  source  of  his  greatness;  and  from  each  of  these  con- 
siderations some  reflections  will  arise,  important  to  us,  as  intel- 
ligent, responsible  beings. 

The  passages  we  have  selected  convey  a  forcible  description  of, 

1.  The  natural  dignity  of  Man. 

"  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  " — "  Man  became  a  living  soul." 
And, 

1.  What  is  spirit?  Every  inquiry  into  the  nature,  power, 
and  phenomena  of  mind — every  search  into  its  union  to  matter,  its 
mode  of  operation,  its  dependence,  or  the  contrary,  upon  this  ex- 
terior vehicle  and  instrument  of  its  volitions — every  question  agi- 
tated respecting  its  modes  of  existence,  and  their  several  relations 
— is  interesting  and  important.  But  these  inquiries  should  be  made 
with  humility,  these  researches  pursued  with  caution,  these  ques- 
tions agitated  with  diffidence,  and  the  several  conclusions  which  we 
deduce  in  support  of  any  favourite  hypothesis,  should  be  inferred 
and  maintained  in  a  spirit  totally  opposite  to  dogmatism:  since,  such 
is  our  uncertainty  after  the  most  laborious  investigations,  and  our 
darkness  in  defiance  of  the  lights  which  Revelation  and  philosophy 
have  respectively  furnished,  that  little  more  than  a  conjecture  can 
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be  obtained  after  all;  and  while  the  pride  of  man,  on  the  wing  for 
information,  aspires  to  nothing  less  than  demonstration,  his  reason, 
fatigued  with  her  daring  flight  into  regions  so  unexplored,  is  com- 
pelled, for  the  most  part,  to  sit  down  at  the  lowest  stage  of  evidence 
— probability. 

Our  object  is  not  to  render  this  Lecture  a  mere  philosophical 
essay,  but  simply  and  seriously  to  inquire,  what  we  are,  and  to 
what  we  are  destined.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  far  into  that, 
which  has  been  the  mystery  of  every  age:  but  shall  be  satisfied  with 
proving  the  position  laid  down,  that  "there  is  a  spirit  in  man." — 
We  shall  describe  some  of  the  more  obvious  properties  of  mind,  in 
answering  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  spirit?"  without  labouring  to 
"  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge,"  in  attempting  a 
solution  of  that,  which  in  this  world  can  never  satisfactorily  be 
solved. 

I  feel  within  me  a  principle  superior  to  the  tabernacle  which  it 
inhabits.  I  mark  a  similar  principle  in  my  brethren  of  mankind: 
at  least,  I  see  them  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  I  conclude  that 
they  are  agitated  from  the  same  causes.  I  discern  these  impres- 
sions in  a  child  but  faintly:  they  wax  stronger  and  stronger;  they 
grow  with  his  growth,  strengthen  with  his  vigour,  and  increase 
with  his  age.  I  discover  impressions  on  the  animal  creation  re- 
sembling these:  but  they  are  limited;  they  act  always  in  the  same 
way;  in  me,  they  are  illimitable;  they  assume  a  thousand  different 
shapes;  and  they  are  confined  to  no  certain  standard.  I  conclude 
that  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man."  But  this  spirit  is  not  to  be  defined; 
and  is  best  understood  by  the  efiects  that  it  produces. — Let  us 
therefore  inquire, 

2.  What  are  its  operations?  On  all  occasions  it  compares, 
it  combines,  it  reasons,  it  judges.  Whenever  a  subject  is  present- 
ed, it  considers  its  parts,  compares  its  probabilities  and  the  con- 
trary, and  forms  its  decisions  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or 
the  other. — I  see  my  friend;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  communi- 
cates joy  to  my  bosom;  its  tones  vibrate  upon  my  heart  as  well 
as  upon  my  ear.  The  blood  circulates  along  my  veins  with  greater 
rapidity.  Pleasure  dilates  all  my  powers,  and  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  rush  to  my  eyes.  I  read  the  same  emotions  in  his  counte- 
nance. I  see  the  same  rapture  thrilling  through  his  frame.  It  is 
the  mingling  of  kindred  spirits.  Sometimes  the  communication  is 
made  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  and  his  hand-writing  imparts 
the  same  pleasurable  sensations  as  the  tones  of  his  voice:  but  it  is 
still  the  spirit  that  speaks  within  me.  He  dies — and  all  is  changed ! 
The  face  of  nature  seems  no  more  lovely.    The  vicissitudes  of 
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seasons  charm  mc  no  longer.  My  bosom  is  oppressed;  and,  as  I 
stand  over  the  grave  of  my  departed  comforts,  my  sorrows  force 
their  way  to  my  eyes,  and  my  tears  fall  upon  the  unconscious  dust. 
I  wander,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  over  his  deserted  habitation.  Time, 
which  mellows  my  affliction,  is  unable  to  remove  it  altogether,  and 
it  melts  only  into  the  softer  shades  of  melancholy.  The  sun  shines, 
and  the  seasons  return,  since  his  departure  as  before:  but  they  are 
not  the  same  to  me!  Whence  is  this  change?  or  why  these  emo- 
tions and  passions  at  all? — "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man!" 

When  I  raise  my  hand,  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  impulse  of  my 
mind;  and  when  I  walk  out,  my  will  determines  the  road  which  I 
shall  take:  but  if  there  were  no  "spirit  in  man,"  there  could  be  no 
will  to  determine,  and  when  that  spirit  is  removed,  the  body  sinks 
into  a  state  of  rest.  Year  after  year,  I  lose  my  connexions:  but 
the  bond  of  our  union  is  indissoluble,  even  by  death.  Memory 
uncovers  the  grave,  and  the  form  of  those  whom  I  loved,  rises  per- 
fect before  me.  I  meet  them  in  the  room  which  they  occupied; 
and  the  ground  on  which  they  trod  becomes  holy.  As  the  man 
sinks  into  the  vale  of  years,  the  scenes  of  his  former  days  recur,  in 
all  the  vivid  colours  in  which  they  are  presented  to  him  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  He  well  recollects  the  house  in  which  his 
childhood  was  passed;  and  the  field  over  which  he  strolled  in  quest 
of  the  wild-flower,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  insect;  and  as  he  reviews 
these  early  enjoyments,  he  seems  to  live  them  over  again.  This 
is  another  of  the  operations  of  the  mind;  and  it  furnishes  another 
evidence  that  "  there  is  a  spirit  in  man." 

The  radiance  of  yonder  orb  scarcely  reaches  the  man.  Science 
discovers  that  it  is  a  sun,  or  a  planet;  and  imagination  pursues  the 
thought.  He  roves  through  the  fields  of  infinite  space,  and  with- 
out quitting  the  globe  which  he  inhabits,  strays  beyond  the  vast 
confines  of  the  creation,  presses  into  the  invisible  worlds,  enters 
the  "  heaven  of  heavens,"  and  loses  himself  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

He  sleeps — "  but  his  heart  waketh."  The  body  requires  repose; 
but  the  mind,  ever  active  and  awake,  wanders  unfettered  through  all 
the  labyrinths  of  fancy.  It  converses  with  departed  spirits:  it  is  re- 
called only  by  the  light  of  the  morning  chasing  its  visions.  Whence 
is  all  this?  These  operations,  from  what  source  do  they  flow?  This 
understanding — these  passions — this  memory — this  imagination — 
these  dreams — what  is  the  spring  of  them  all?  "  There  is  a  spirit 
in  man!" 

But  when  the  body  grows  cold — and  its  members  are  stiff  and 
motionless — the  spirit  is  withdrawn.     The  clay  tabernaele  is  re- 
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duced  to  its  original  dust;  but  respecting  the  mind  a  new  question 
suggests  itself: — 

3.  What  is  its  separate  state?  While  our  dearest  friends 
are  dying  around  us,  and  we  ourselves  shiver  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity, this  is  no  unimportant  inquiry.  We  understand,  however, 
so  little  of  spirit  in  its  union  with  matter,  that  our  researches  into 
its  state  of  separation  must  be  very  confined:  and  we  are  acquainted 
in  so  small  a  measure  with  its  modes  of  existence  in  this  world, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  very  extensive  information  of  those  in 
which  it  shall  exist  in  futurity.  We  cannot  doubt  the  fact,  that 
it  can  exist  separate  from  the  body,  when  we  consider  some  phe- 
nomena in  its  present  state.  When  the  powers  of  the  body  are 
suspended  in  sleep,  those  of  the  mind  are  in  action;  and  when  the 
eye  is  closed,  the  spirit,  in  dreams,  sees  without  the  aid  of  that  or- 
gan. A  separate  state  of  existence  for  the  spirit,  when  it  has  left 
the  body,  is  not  impossible;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  tenour  of 
the  scriptures  is  against  the  soul-sleeping  scheme.  In  vain  did 
Paul  wish  "  to  depart,"  in  order  to  "  be  with  Christ,"  if  the  soul 
sleep  with  the  body  till  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  since  he  would 
not  be  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish  in  dying,  than  he  was 
while  he  yet  lived:  nor,  if  this  hypothesis  be  true,  is  he  nearer  to 
it  now  than  he  would  have  been,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  hour. 
Neither,  indeed,  is  he  so  near  the  attainment  of  his  desire  now,  as  he 
was  during  his  life:  for  while  he  lived  he  enjoyed  divine  communica- 
tions; but  being  dead,  if  the  spirit  sleep  with  the  body,  even  those 
communications  which  he  did  enjoy  are  cut  off — and  all  intercourse 
with  the  Deity  is  suspended  in  long  oblivion  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  For  Jesus  says,  *'  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living:"  Yet  said  he  to  Moses — "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham, 
and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob," — three  hundred 
years  after  their  dust  had  been  consigned  to  the  cave  of  the  field  of 
Machpelah.  The  inference  we  deduce  is,  that  their  spirits  exist  in 
a  separate  state,  while  their  bodies  sleep  in  the  grave. 

This  state  is  revealed  in  the  scriptures  as  a  state  of  happiness  or 
misery;  and  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  spirit  to  suffer  and  enjoy 
independently  of  the  body;  and  by  consequence  in  a  state  separate 
from  it.  Observe  yonder  man  suffering  even  to  agony.  What 
horror  is  painted  on  his  countenance!  What  distraction  looks 
through  his  eye!  What  groans  burst  from  his  bosom  I  From 
what  does  his  anguish  arise?  His  body  is  in  health:  no  disease 
wastes  him;  no  illness  shatters  his  frame.  Ah!  it  is  an  inward 
sorrow  that  devours  him — an  inward  sickness  that  consumes  him ! 
"  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  him,  the  poison  whereof 
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drlnketh  up  his  spirit."  It  is  conscience  that  suffers:  it  is  the  spirit 
that  is  sick! — and  oh,  how  sharper  than  all  external  calamity  is 
this  disease  of  the  mind!  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his 
infirmity:  but  a  wounded  spirit — who  can  bear?'' — He,  who  can 
thus  afflict  the  spirit  when  the  body  is  in  health,  and  cause  it  to 
suffer  independently  of  the  body — can  fill  it  with  unspeakable  an- 
guish in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  bod}^,  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  cause  it  to  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  happiness.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  text  appears  now  to  be  established — "  There  is  a  spirit 
in  man."  A  spirit  such  as  we  have  described,  must,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  immortal.  And  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this 
spirit  in  a  future  state,  one  might  rationally  conclude,  even  did  not 
the  scriptures  positively  affirm  it,  must  be  commensurate  with  its 
existence.  But  what  shall  be  the  modes  of  its  being  in  a  separate 
and  eternal  state,  as  we  are  so  partially  acquainted  with  them  in 
its  present  union  with  the  body,  we  must  die  to  learn.  One  thing 
is  clear — man  is  "a  living  soul;"  and  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with 
the  most  rational  and  valuable  account  of  his  natural  dignity — and 
of  his  future  destination.  By  this  Revelation  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with, 

II.  The  source  of  his  greatness. 

"The  Lord  God — breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life:" 
"the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty — giveth  him  understanding." 
The  amount  of  these  declarations,  and  of  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  scriptures,  seems  to  be  comprised  in  the  following  arrange- 
ment 

1.  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." — This 
is  the  leading  sentiment  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  strictly  reasonable. 
It  was  not  more  immediately  the  work  of  God  to  create  the  man 
at  the  first,  than  it  is  to  give  life  to  every  individual  that  is  born 
into  the  world.  He  organizes  the  human  frame;  and  bestows  the 
adaptation  of  its  several  parts  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  A  wondrous  piece  of  machinery,  secret  in  its  most  im- 
portant operations,  and  unsearchable  in  the  finer  parts  of  its  con- 
struction! Internally,  how  complicated!  how  harmonious!  A 
thousand  springs  act  upon  each  other — a  thousand  fibres  are  neces- 
sary to  life,  which  escape  the  eye  of  scrutiny.  To  guard  these, 
what  care,  what  wisdom,  are  displayed!  In  the  whole  machine, 
what  compactness!  what  strength!  Externally,  whatuniformity!  and 
yet  what  variety !  What  grace,  what  beauty,  what  perfection !  The 
spring  of  all  this  is  life!     The  several  parts  of  the  machine  we  are 
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able  to  take  in  pieces,  and  to  comprehend  their  operations:  but  this 
secret  spring — life — altogether  escapes  us.  We  see  not  the  hand 
that  takes  it  away;  we  know  not  the  moment  when  it  was  first 
given.  Watch  as  narrowly  as  you  please,  the  precise  instant  of 
either  will  remain  undiscovered.  The  child  comes  into  the  world 
possessing  this  principle,  and  announcing  its  existence,  and  the 
sensibility  connected  with  it,  by  tears!  The  last  pulsation  of  the 
heart  ceases,  ere  we  are  aware  of  the  spirit's  departure.  The  closest 
observer  of  the  communication  and  of  the  cessation  of  life,  can  only 
say,  in  relation  to  the  first,  "  It  is  there!" — to  the  last — "  It  is  with- 
drawn!"— An  invisible  hand  forms  the  body,  animates  it  with  spirit, 
expands  the  limbs,  fixes  the  standard  of  stature,  and  sets  bounds  to 
the  stream  of  human  existence.  He  confines  it  now  to  eighty  years, 
as  formerly  he  extended  it  to  nine  centuries.  Who  will  not  say — 
"  I  will  praise  thee,"  0  God,  "  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made? — Marvellous  are  thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right 
well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was  made  in 
secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  unperfect,  and  in  thy 
book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  in  continuance  were 
fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them!"  By  the  "  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty  "  we  are  what  we  are,  in  relation  to  natural 
life,  which  is  given,  withheld,  limited,  and  extinguished,  at  his 
pleasure. 

2.  "The  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  us  under- 
standing." The  dawn  of  reason  at  the  first  is  lighted  up  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  by  a  Divine  hand.  He  causes  it  to  brighten,  as 
the  limbs  enlarge  their  size,  and  acquire  vigour.  He  leads  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  perfection,  and  fixes  their  standard.  He 
makes  all  the  difference  which  we  perceive  subsisting  between  man 
and  man.  He  distributes,  according  to  his  pleasure,  to  some,  one 
— to  others,  ten  talents;  and  proportions  their  responsibility  to 
each  respectively.  The  spirit  which  in  this  world  seems  uncon- 
fined,  and  which  roves  at  large,  with  growing  delight,  through  all 
the  works  of  God;  and  that  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  carry  its 
possessor  through  life,  came  from  the  same  hand;  and,  however  dif- 
ferent in  their  capacities,  are  equally  immortal.  Through  a  thou- 
sand invisible  channels,  the  Father  of  Spirits  visits  our  spirit;  and 
it  is  in  vain  that  we  desire  to  trace  the  modes  of  his  communications 
to  his  creatures.  "  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  per- 
ceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep 
sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed:  then  he 
openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction." 
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He  touches  the  nerve  of  the  brain,  and  the  understanding  seems  to 
be  lost.  The  spirit,  doubtless,  is  perfect:  but  the  instrument  upon 
which  she  operated,  the  vehicle  of  her  impulses,  the  fibre  upon 
which  she  struck,  is  deranged  and  impaired.  We  are  presented 
with  that  melancholy  union,  the  stature  of  a  man  and  the  ignorance 
of  a  child!  All  is  mystery.  A  mind  little  inferior  to  what  we 
conceive  of  angelic  powers,  is  destroyed  by  the  resistless  force  of 
its  own  imagination;  and  reason  is  subdued  by  the  uncontrolled 
power  of  fancy. — Like  a  majestic  building  raised  upon  too  lofty  a 
scale,  it  sinks  under  its  own  pressure — and  from  the  very  grandeur 
of  the  design  becomes  a  heap  of  ruins.  Like  a  bright  meteor, 
shines  the  blaze  of  genius  for  a  season;  but,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  it  is  precipitated  from  its  exalted  sphere  in  a  moment,  and 
the  ray  of  intellect  which  illumined  the  world — expires.  We  de- 
plore in  vain  the  ruins  of  that  beautiful  fabric,  the  human  mind;  and 
with  anguish  of  spirit  we  discern  the  light  of  the  understanding  ex- 
tinguished. But  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  hand  which  quenches 
it.  It  is  the  same  that  kindled  it  at  the  first.  These  are  the  mys- 
terious transactions  of  the  Fountain  of  Life:  "  For  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understand- 
ing." 

3.  Spiritual  knowledge  is  the  gift  of  God.  We  too  fre- 
quently see  men  of  distinguished  talents,  most  deplorably  ignorant 
in  that  knowledge,  which  of  itself  is  able  to  counterbalance  the 
want  of  all  others;  and  without  which,  all  science  is  "less  than  no- 
thing." We  stand  astonished,  and  look  upon  the  man  as  something 
more  than  mortal.  What  admirable  powers  of  intellect!  What  a 
capacious  understanding!  What  greatness  of  ^oul!  What  genius! 
What  acquirements!  What  intelligence!  What  pity  is  it  the  pic- 
ture is  not  finished!  But  the  noble  outline  wants  filling  up  by  moral 
worth;  and  wanting  that,  it  wants  every  thing.  Alas!  "one  thing 
is  needful!" — and  the  lack  of  that  one  thing,  destroys  the  worth  of 
all!  Without  this,  that  godlike  capacity  is  degraded:  those  superior 
powers  are  abused.  They  are  mischievous  rather  than  useful. 
They  are  ruinous  to  their  possessor,  and  injurious  to  society. 
They  are  turned  against  Him  who  bestowed  them.  They  are 
wasted  in  wanton  profusion;  but  they  are  followed  by  a  dreadful 
responsibility.  If  it  should  please  God  to  kindle  a  ray  of  spiritual 
light  in  that  mind ,  what  might  not  such  a  man,  in  the  right  employ- 
ment of  such  distinguished  talents,  perform!  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  our  position  is  established — that  spiritual  knowledge  is  the 
gift  of  God.  "  A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him 
from  above."     We  are  naturally  ignorant  in  all  spiritual  concerns. 
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Still  worse  than  this,  every  power  of  our  mind  is  directed  against 
divine  knowledge.  "  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world,  but  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil."  He,  who  leads  the  morning  stars,  and 
kindled  the  radiance  of  the  sun ;  He,  who,  "  in  the  beginning,"  said, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light;"  He,  who  bestows  natural 
and  intellectual  life  upon  the  man;  He  it  is,  who  pours  spiritual 
knowledge  into  the  mind,  and  to  Him  is  it'ascribed  in  the  scrip- 
tures. "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  him  understanding." 

4.  The   future   existence  of  the   spirit  will   flow  from 
God.     Leaving  this  world,  our  prospects  are  unbounded.     The 
word  of  God  draws  aside  the  veil,  and  transports  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  eternal  throne.     The  eye  of  faith  numbers  the  different  orders 
of  glorious  spirits  which  bend  before  the  Deity.     First,  the  various 
ranks  of  those  pure  Intelligences,  those  mysterious  Beings,  who 
never  sinned,  pass  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.     These  evermore 
cry,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord   God  Almighty  " — and   hide   their 
faces  before  uncreated  Excellence.   And  these  derive  their  existence, 
and  their  powers  from  Him,  before  whom  they  do  homage.     Then, 
the  myriads  of  the  Redeemed  pass  along  before  us,  divided  into 
their  companies,  and  possessing  their  respective  degrees  of  glory: 
but  it  is  "a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number."    Patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  lead  the  way:  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
follows;  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  from  Adam  to  the  last  spirit  that  fled  from 
this  vale  of  tears,  are  in  this  illustrious  crowd,  each  of  them  clothed 
in  righteousness,  and  bearing  the  emblem  of  victory  in  his  hand. 
And  these  all  live  upon  the  "  Fountain  of  Life" — all  derive  their 
superior  intelligence  from  the  "  Father  of  Lights." — "  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understanding."     We  have  con- 
templated the  natural  dignity  of  man,  and  uncovered  the  source  of 
his  greatness;  from  all  that  has  been  said,  his  destination  may  be 
prejudged;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  interwoven  thoughout  the  tex- 
ture of  the  whole  of  this  Lecture:  we  may  keep  it  in  view,  also,  in 
setting  before  you, 

HI.  Some  reflections  arising  out  of  this  subject. 

Is  there  "  a  spirit  in  man?" 

1.  How  HIGH  is  its  destination!  It  was  not  designed  to  be 
immured  in  these  walls  of  flesh  for  ever.  The  harps  of  angels  in- 
vite us  to  our  rest.    Departed  saints  attract  us  forwards.    The  voice 
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of  God  himself  calls  us  home.  It  is  the  combined  testimony  of  the 
scriptures,  of  reason,  of  conscience,  that  this  immaterial  principle  is 
destined  for  the  enjoyment  of  God  for  ever.  He  who  buries  his 
expectations  here  forgets  his  dignity.  Like  his  divine  Lord,  the 
Christian  passes  through  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  servant;  in 
the  world  of  spirits  he  shall  appear  in  all  the  majesty  of  an  heir  of 
glory.  The  sun  shall  be  extinguished;  the  stars  shall  fade,  the 
beauties  of  creation  shall  be  blotted  out,  the  trump  of  God  shall  an- 
nounce the  dissolution  of  nature;  the  heavens  shall  be  wrapped  to- 
gether as  a  scroll;  all  shall  be  consumed;  all  shall  be  destroyed;  the 
whole  globe  shall  be  a  mass  of  ruins:  but  at  that  instant  the  con- 
cealing curtain  shall  fall;  the  new  creation  shall  burst  upon  the  en- 
raptured sight;  the  redeemed  spirit  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  its 
everlasting  habitation;  and  the  man  shall  enjoy  God  for  ever. — 
Such  is  his  high  destination. 

Does  "  the  inspiration   of  the   Almighty   give   us  understand- 
ing?" 

2.    How    OUGHT    THE    POWERS    OF    THE  SPIRIT  TO    BE    DEVOTED 

TO  Him!     Shall  I  deem  His  service  a  drudgery,  who  made  me 
what  I   am?   who  requires   in  return  only  that  I  should  fear  him, 
and  love  him?   and  who,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, assumes  and  exercises  the  most  tender  of  characters  and  of 
relations?     0,  ungrateful  that  I  am!  shall  I  deem  the  gentle  re- 
quisitions of  a  father;  the  claims  of  an  elder  brother,  founded  equal- 
ly in  justice  and  in  kindness;  the  expectations  of  a  friend — a  hard- 
ship?    Impossible!     No — had  he  demanded  tlie  unceasing  tribute 
of  my  spirit;  had  he  marked  out  every  moment  of  my  life,  as  a 
season  of  worship:  I  ought  not,  even  then,  to  have  deemed  it  a 
hard  service!    Did  he  not  bestow  those  powers?    Has  he  not  a  right 
to  do  that  which  he  will  with  his  own!     Does  he  ask  more  than  he 
gave?     Did  not  Jesus  die  to  save  that  spirit?     Surely  his  command- 
ments are  not  grievous:  but  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  is 
"  light." — And  are  there  any  who  live  day  after  day  without  bow- 
ing their  knee  to  God?     Are  there  any  who  live  in  the  neglect  of 
secret  prayer,  upon  whom  he  has  bestowed  an  immortal  spirit — 
perhaps  distinguished  talents?     How  are  they  to  be  pitied!     The 
voice  of  joy  from  nature  reproaches  them — the  voice  of  conscience 
from  within  reproaches  them — the  voice  of  the  scriptures  reproaches 
them:  for  it  says — and  reason  second  its  injunctions — "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength." 
Is  there  "  a  spirit  in  man?" 
9.  How  VAST  IS  ITS  loss!     I  shudder  to  paint  the  lightest  shades 
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of  this  horrible  picture.     To  die  an  enemy  to  God,  is  to  have  all 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  mind  blotted  out — I  correct  myself 

not  blotted  out,  but  continued,  and  enlarged,  only  to  increase  the 

agony  of  the  miserable  possessor.     The  tortures  of  futurity  will  be 
augmented  by  the  bitterness  of  reflection  and  of  self-reproach.    The 
memory  will  be  tenacious  of  all  the  scenes  of  the  past  life — and 
strong  to  recall  the  opportunities  which  were  neglected,  the  time 
which  was  wasted,  the  ordinances  which  were  despised,  the  salva- 
tion which  was  proffered,  and  which  is  now  for  ever  hid  from  their 
eyes!     What  a  dagger  to  the  heart  is  the  reflection, "  /  have  done 
all  this!   my  own  hand  has  pulled  down  ruin  upon  my  head;  my 
own  hand  has    extinguished   the  ray  of  hope  for  ever:  my  own 
hand  has  fixed  the  eternal  bars  of  this  ever-during  dungeon!"     Is 
it  not  enough  that  now,  when  the  spirit  is  wounded  by  the  arrows  of 
the  Almighty,  the  accusations  of  conscience  torture  the  bosom  be- 
yond the  utmost  stretch  of  thought,  but  will  you  tempt  the  worst, 
and  dare  the  arm  of  Omnipotent  vengeance  to  strike,  and  "  to  cast 
body    and  soul  into  hell?"       Is  it   not  enough   that   the    groans 
from  that  prison  reach  our  ears?  and  that  through  the  medium  of 
scripture,  their  language  is  conveyed  to  us!    while   they  cry  in 
ceaseless  despair — "  Oh!  how  have  we  hated  instruction,  and  our 
hearts  despised  reproof;  and  now  we  eat  of  the  fruit  of  our  own  way, 
and  are  filled  with  our  own  devices;  now  he  laugheth  at  our  cala- 
mity, and  mocketh,  seeing  our  fear  is  come  as  desolation,  and  our 
destruction  as  a  whirlwind!"  will  not  these  mournful  shrieks  arrest 
your  attention,  and  shake  your  purpose,  ye  thoughtless  and  profane! 
but  will  you  rush  headlong  to  the  same  ruin?  and  do  you  with  des- 
perate rashness  demand  to  be  "  tormented  in  this  flame?"     Yet 
pause  one  moment — are  you  prepared  to  endure  the  worst?     Have 
you  asked  yourselves  the  question  which  Isaiah  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  sinners  and  hypocrites  in  Zion,  "  Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell 
with  devouring  fire?     Who  amongst  us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings?"     Before  you  risk  your  spirit  for  the  fleeting  allurements 
of  time,  and   sacrifice  your  eternal  interests  to  the  gratification  of 
this  transient  life,  consider  how  vast  is  its  loss!     Before  you  quite 
make  up  your  minds  that  these  things  are  "cunningly  devised  fa- 
bles," calculate  your  damage,  should  all  this  prove  at  length  a  tre- 
mendous reality ! 

Is  there  "  a  spirit  in  man?" 

4.    How  DILIGENTLY  OUGHT  IT  TO  BE    CULTIVATED!       It   is  the 

happiness  of  man,  that  he  has  the  power  of  increasing  his  talents, 
and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  intellect,  by  diligence  and  by  applica- 
tion.    To  the  human  spirit  no  boundaries  can  be  prescribed.     Has 
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God  given  thee,  0  young  man,  extensive  powers?  Do  not  diminish 
them  by  sloth:  do  not  destroy  them  by  intemperance:  do  not  waste 
them  in  wanton  expenditure;  do  not  direct  them  to  purposes  offen- 
sive to  God,  injurious  to  society,  and,  in  the  event,  destructive  to 
thyself.  Keep  them  as  the  sacred  deposite  of  God.  Hide  not  thy 
talent  in  a  napkin.  Bring  it  forwards  for  the 'service  of  religion,  of 
humanity,  and  of  reason.  It  will  increase  by  use;  and  the  approba- 
tion of  God  shall  be  thy  reward. 

Brethren,  "  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear what  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that  when  he,  who  is  our  life 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  made  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is,  and  appear  with  him  in  glory."  The  present  state  of  the  spirit, 
in  its  highest  perfection  of  natural  and  religious  culture,  is  nothing 
to  the  "  glory  that  shall  be  revealed."  But  the  time  presses  on, 
when  bending  before  the  throne  of  God,  it  shall  blaze  forth,  in  the 
full  perfection  of  its  beauty  and  immortality. 

Such  is  the  scriptural  account  of  the  nature  and  destination  of 
man;  and  we  nowmake  our  appeal  to  you,  whether  it  is  not  rational 
and  animating.  It  sanctions  all  that  experience  teaches  us  respect- 
ing the  natural  powers  of  the  mind.  It  leads  us  up  in  grateful  re- 
membrance to  him,  who  bestowed  the  principle  of  life,  at  the  first, 
and  who  continues  to  impart  it  through  all  successive  generations. 
It  enhances  its  value  by  asserting  and  proving  its  immortality.  It 
renders  the  man  useful  to  society,  in  cherishing  the  love  of  good- 
ness, and  in  superinducing  hatred  to  vice,  by  unveiling  the  future 
destination  of  the  spirit  to  eternal  happiness  as  the  free  reward  of 
piety,  or  eternal  misery  as  the  just  judgment  of  sin;  and  thus  fur- 
nishes a  more  powerful  guard  of  virtue,  and  barrier  against  vice, 
than  all  the  laws  of  society  could  impose  and  preserve. 

He,  then,  that  is  an  enemy  to  Revelation,  is  an  enemy  to  him- 
self. He  that  opposes  religion,  opposes  his  best  interests.  He  is 
extinguishing,  so  far  as  as  he  can  extinguish,  the  light  which  is  sent 
to  guide  him  home,  and  to  absorb  the  feeble,  inefficient  ray  of  rea- 
son and  of  nature.  He  is  refusing  the  only  cup  of  consolation  put 
into  his  hand  to  counteract  the  bitter  draught  of  sorrow.  He  is 
rolling  a  great  stone  over  the  mouth  of  his  own  sepulchre,  and  seal- 
ing it  with  his  own  seal,  and  making  it  as  sure  as  he  can,  in  the 
hope  (if  annihilation  can  be  a  subject  of  hope  to  the  human  bosom !) 
that  he  shall  sleep  there  for  ever:  but  he  shall  find,  to  his  utter  dis- 
may, that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  can  roll  away  the  stone,  and  that 
the  mandate  of  Heaven  will  rouse  his  slumbering  dust.  He  is  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  For  he  is  robbing  society  of  the  cement  which 
holds  it  together:  of  the  light  which  has  illumined  these  latter  days: 
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of  the  source  of  its  intelligence,  of  its  happiness,  of  its  consolations, 
of  its  best  principles.  And  he  who  is  the  enemy  of  man  is  the 
enemy  of  God;  for  he  is  the  Parent  of  the  universe:  the  Friend  of 
man;  He  stamped  human  nature  with  his  own  image,  and  he  loves 
it  still. 

There  is  but  one  principle  on  which  we  can  account  for  the  ha- 
tred of  the  world  against  revelation;  and  tiiat  is — this  v.ery  revela- 
tion asserted  from  the  first,  "the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." 
And  the  very  persecution  it  has  endured,  are  evidences  of  its  au- 
thenticity: the  very  existence  of  skepticism,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  infidelity — because  it  was  foretold 
and  accounted  for,  by  the  Bible  itself,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
promulgation. 

One  should  have  imagined  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  could  have 
had  no  enemies.     It  breathes  only  peace.     It  has  but  one  object — 
to  promote  the  felicity  of  mankind.     It  sweetens  every  connexion 
of  human  life.    It  strengthens  the  cause  of  philanthropy.    The  only 
favour  it  entreats  is,  that  men  would  love  themselves;  and  while  it 
pours  a  thousand  blessings  on  the  present  transient  existence,  and 
lightens  all  the  trials  of  the  way,  it  shows  wretched,  erring  man, 
"  the  path  of  life." — And  yet  every  man's  hand  is  lifted  up  against 
it!     From  its  birth  to  the  present  hour,  every  age  has  blended  all 
its  wisdom  and  all  its  force,  to  crush  Christianity.  Had  it  required 
the  man  to  sacrifice  "  his  first  born  for  his  transgression,  the  fruit 
of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul" — who  would  have  wondered 
that  nature  should  rise  up  against  it? — Yet  strange  to  say — the  hor- 
rible religion  of  the  gentiles,  which  actually  did  require  this  unna- 
tural ofi"ering,  was  supported,  and  defended  against  Christianity, 
with  vehement  obstinacy.     The  rage  of  man,  on  the  one  side,  ex- 
hausted itself  in  defence  of  altars  on  which  their  children  had  been 
immolated;  and  on  the  other,  was  directed  against  a  religion  which 
hastened  to  overthrow  these  blood-stained  altars,  and  which  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven!" — Had  it  destroyed  the  peace 
and  existence  of  society:  had  it  scattered  war  and  bloodshed  over 
the  earth:  had  it  trampled  on  the  dearest  rights  of  human  nature — 
why,  then,  some  reason  might  be  given  for  the  wrath  of  man  against 
it.     But  it  disseminates  "  peace  and  good  will  to  man,"  abroad 
upon  earth,  while  it  brings  in  a  revenue  of  "  glory  to  God."     We 
can  take  its  most  furious  persecutor  by  the  hand,  when  he  raves, 
"  Away  with  it  from  the  earth!"  and  say,  "  Why?  What  evil  hath 
it  done?"     And  he  shall  be  unable  to  assign  a  single  reason  for  his 
conduct:  unable  to  lay  one  sin  to  its  charge:  unable  to  prove  that 
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in  any  one  instance  it  is  injurious  to  society:  unable  to  deny,  that 
it  has  been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects — that  it  has  re- 
moved all  the  clouds  of  heatlienism — that  it  has  extinguished  the 
fires  through  which  wretched  parents  caused  their  children  to  pass, 
and  in  which  the  fruit  of  their  body  was  consumed — that  it  has 
given  to  the  world  a  new  and  perfect  code  of  morality — that  it  has 
thrown  open  the  gates  of  mortality — that  it  has  removed  the  bit- 
terness of  death — and  that  it  has  established,  solely  and  unaided, 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  admit  all  this,  and  yet,  without  a  single  reason,  merely  from  his 
natural  enmity  to  it,  he  will  continue  to  despise,  to  reject,  and  to 
persecute  it!  Humanity  is  concerned  in  the  progress  of  this  reli- 
gion: Humanity  raises  her  voice  in  favour  of  revelation,  and  en- 
treats, "  Rise  up,  Lord,  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered;  and  let  them 
that  hate  thee,  flee  before  thee  I" 
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THE  SLAVERY  AND  DELIVERANCE  OF  ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 


GEN.   XV.   13,  14. 

And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety,  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in 
a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four 
hundred  years.  And  also  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge: 
and  afterward  shall  ihey  come  out  with  great  substance. 

ACTS  VII.  35,  36. 

This  Moses  whom  they  refused,  saying,  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  judge! 
the  same  did  God  send  to  be  a  ruler,  and  a  deliverer,  by  the  hands  of  the  angel 
which  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush.  He  brought  them  out,  after  that  he  had 
showed  wonders  and  signs  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years. 

There  is  a  mournful  pleasure  in  recalling  the  words,  and  re- 
viewing the  feelings,  of  those  who  are  gone  before;  and  whose  lot 
in  this  world,  like  our  own,  was  mingled  in  almost  equal  propor- 
tions of  good  and  evil.  Time  has  effected  changes,  by  his  slow  de- 
vastations, which  speak  to  the  heart;  and  we  cannot  hear  the  voice 
of  years  departed,  without  feeling  our  attention  arrested,  and  amid 
the  suspension  of  our  employments,  giving  reverence  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those,  whose  wisdom,  snatched  from  that  all-destroying 
hand,  remains  upon  record,  for  our  instruction.  We  open  this  vo- 
lume, and  are  surrounded  by  scenes  now  blotted  out  from  the  face 
of  nature:  by  actors  who  have  performed  their  parts,  and  have  va- 
nished out  of  our  sight.  Here  we  see  Babylon  rearing  her  majes- 
tic head,  in  awful  dignity,  over  the  plains  extended  on  every  side. 
We  shut  the  book,  and  the  mighty  empire  disappears "  Baby- 
lon the  great,  is  fallen!  is  fallen!"  Oblivion  has  spread  an  impe- 
netrable mist  over  the  spot  on  which  this  queen  of  the  nations 
stood,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  some  traces  of  her  former  greatness. 
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In  the  Bible  we  are  introduced  to  Jerusalem  in  all  her  glory.  We 
see  the  tabernacle  of  God  lifting  its  hallowed  curtains  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Zion.  We  hear  the  voice  of  the  "  sweet  singer  of 
Israel"  rising  amid  the  devotions  of  that  dispensation,  and  his 
words  are  chanted  to  the  harmony  of  a  thousand  stringed  instru- 
ments. We  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  sacred  page,  and  imagi- 
nation loses  her  power;  the  visions  which  the  pleasing  enchantress 
painted  before  us,  vanish;  and  we  see  the  shadows  flit  away,  with 
regret.  But  all  is  not  delusion — the  words  which  we  hear — the 
experience  of  the  persons  whose  lives  we  study — the  precepts 
which  were  given  them,  and  which  still  remain  upon  record — are 
engraven  upon  our  hearts  in  characters  never  to  be  obliterated. 

Customs  change  with  years.  Yet  is  man,  in  the  present  day, 
what  he  was  in  ages  that  are  passed:  only  he  was  surrounded  by 
different  scenes,  he  was  led  by  different  habits.  His  peculiar  situ- 
ation, his  local  circumstances,  exist  no  longer:  but  he  had  the  same 
principles  common  to  human  nature,  the  same  feelings,  the  same 
necessities,  the  same  expectations.  Our  fathers  felt,  like  ourselves, 
the  pleasures  of  hope,  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  the  pantings 
of  suspense,  the  throbbings  of  joy,  the  pangs  of  fear.  They  lived 
uncertain  of  the  future.  They  trembled  as  they  approached  the 
brink  of  time.  The  world  which  they  now  inhabit,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  which  are  now  laid  open  to  them,  was  once  as  secret,  and 
as  much  an  object  of  the  mingled  emotions  of  apprehension  and  of 
hope,  to  them  as  to  us.  There  were  moments  when  their  faith 
was  not  in  lively  exercise,  and  when  the  fear  of  death  was  as  pow- 
erfully felt  in  their  bosoms  as  in  our  own.  Then  they  fled  to  this 
word  for  support,  and  derived  from  it  the  sweetest  consolation. 
Yes — and  we  are  hastening  to  be  what  they  are.  After  a  few 
j'ears,  we  shall  join  their  society.  We  are  floating  down  the  same 
stream,  over  which  their  vessels  have  already  passed:  borne  along 
by  the  same  current,  we  sail  between  the  same  winding  banks,  pass 
through  the  same  straits,  meet  with  the  same  rocks  and  quicksands, 
and  are  agitated  by  the  same  tempests:  but  they  have  safely  an- 
chored in  the  haven,  and  we  are  stretching  all  our  canvass  to  make 
the  same  point  of  destination,  that,  with  them,  we  may  be  sheltered 
from  the  storm,  for  ever!  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  directions 
which  they  have  left  behind  them,  because  in  all  ages  "  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith"  is  the  same.  He  will  be  to  future  ge- 
nerations, what  he  was  to  them,  what  he  is  to  us.  When  our  pos- 
terity shall  trample  upon  our  dust,  when  our  very  names  shall 
have  perished  from  the  record  of  time,  when  new  faces  shall  ap- 
pear on  this  wide  and  busy  scene  of  action,  the  name  of  God  will 
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remain  to  our  children,  the  same  as  it  appears  this  night  to  us,  the 
same  as  it  was  announced  to  Moses  from  the  bush  which  burned 
with  fire  and  was  not  consumed — "  I  am  that  I  am!" 

The  channels  of  a  man's  information  are  confined  to  the  past  and 
to  i\\&  present.  He  travels  with  a  mist  perpetually  before  his  eyes: 
but  when  he  looks  back — the  road  which  he  has  already  trodden  is 
clearly  discernible:  no  vapour  hovers  over  it:  it  is  visible  in  all  its 
parts,  except  those  very  remote  portions  of  it  which  have  dwindled 
into  the  obscurity  of  prolonged  perspective.  The  faithful  and  im- 
partial record  of  the  inspired  pages,  causes  the  earliest  periods  of 
time  to  roll  back  for  the  instruction  of  these  latter  days.  In  a  mo- 
ment we  feel  ourselves  transported  into  the  garden  of  God,  and 
hear  his  voice  whispering  amid  the  trees  of  Paradise  in  the  cool  of 
the  day.  We  accompany  the  patriarch  from  his  country  and  his 
father's  house:  we  traverse  with  him,  conducted  by  an  invisible 
hand,  the  land,  in  the  "  length  thereof,  and  in  the  breadth  thereof:" 
we  rest  wherever  he  pitches  his  tent:  we  participate  his  domestic 
joys  and  sorrows;  and  at  length  we  follow  him  to  his  long  home, 
and  see  his  body  deposited  in  the  grave,  there  to  slumber  "until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,"  We  are  hurried  into  the 
camps  of  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars  of  the  day:  we  visit  their  tents, 
and  listen  to  their  projects  to  disturb  the  repose  of  mankind:  we 
perceive  these  designs  carried  into  effect,  just  so  far  as  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  permits,  and  no  farther:  and  we  see  these  destroyers 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  society,  sinking  one  after  another  into 
the  dust  and  the  silence  of  death.  History  snatches  from  the  hand 
of  time,  all  that  is  valuable  and  useful.  By  her  magic  pencil  the 
departed  visions  of  ancient  days  return,  and  the  fathers  pass  and 
repass  before  our  eyes,  that  we  may  see,  and  admire,  and  imitate 
their  excellencies;  that  we  may  abhor  and  avoid  their  vices;  that 
we  may  pity  and  escape  their  weaknesses;  that  our  understandings 
may  be  enlightened,  our  judgments  established  in  the  truth,  and 
our  minds  conducted  through  the  lowly  and  peaceful  paths  of  re- 
ligion to  the  eternal  temple  of  God. 

And  we  derive  information  from  the  sources  of  present  know- 
ledge, and  from  the  teachings  oi  present  experience.  Every  day 
adds  something  to  the  intellectual  stature  of  an  intelligent  man: 
every  day  developes  something  important  and  interesting.  The 
moment  reason  dawns  upon  the  mind,  the  man  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  beings  occupying  the  same  rank  with  himself  in  the 
scale  of  creation:  he  feels  his  destiny  and  his  happiness  inseparably 
linked  with  theirs;  and  he  awakes  to  a  sense  of  new  duties,  in- 
volving in  them  a  correspondent  responsibility.    He  can  no  longer 
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deem  himself  an  idle  spectator  of  the  bustle  and  activity  around  him. 
Every  day  something  transpires  which  affects  his  interests  and  his 
peace;  or  the  interest  and  the  peace  of  those  whom  he  loves;  and  he 
is  drawn  from  his  solitude  in  spite  of  himself — he  is  roused  into 
exertion,  in  defiance  of  his  preference  for  inactivity.  He  is  soon 
involved  in  a  thousand  perplexities.  He  calls  in  the  assistance  of 
his  contemporaries,  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  their 
observations,  in  connexion  with  his  own,  to  learn  something  of  the 
road  which  they  are  mutually  travelling;  and  that  by  their  combined 
exertions,  they  may  more  successfully  combat,  and  more  effectual- 
ly subdue,  the  temptations  by  which  they  are  mutually  assaulted. 
We  are  justified  then,  my  friends,  in  trying  every  source  of  infor- 
mation which  God  permits  to  us — and  not  only  in  availing  our- 
selves of  present  experience,  but  in  plundering,  as  at  this  time,  the 
past  of  its  treasures. 

But  we  know  nothing  oifiiiurity.  God  has  reserved  to  himself 
the  knowledge  of  that  which  shall  be:  and  he  conceals  it  from  the 
highest  orders  of  his  intelligent  creation. 

Chain'd  to  his  throne  a  volume  lies, 

With  ail  the  fates  of  men  : 
With  ev'ry  aiio'cl's  form  and  size 

Drawn  by  th'  eternal  pen. 

His  providence  unfolds  the  book, 

And  makes  his  counsels  shine; 
Each  opening  leaf,  and  cv'ry  stroke, 

Fulfils  some  deep  design. 

Here  he  exalts  neglected  worms 

To  sceptres  and  a  crown: 
Anon  the  following-  page  he  turns, 

And  treads  the  monarch  down. 

Nor  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why, 

Nor  God  the  reason  gives  ; 
Nor  dares  the  favourite  angel  pry 

Between  the  folded  leaves  !* 

We  may  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  we  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  He  alone  knoweth  the  end  from 
the  beginning;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  a  most  decisive 
evidence  of  this  foreknowledge,  in  the  prediction  with  which  we 
commenced  this  Lecture  respecting  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion, and  which  was  delivered  four  hundred  years  before  the 
event  to  which  it  relates  was  accomplished. 

The  book  of  Exodus  commences  with  a  recital,  by  name,  of  the 
eleven  patriarchs,  who  accompanied  their  father  into  Egypt,  God 
having  sent  Joseph  before  them,  to  provide  for  them,  and  to  nou- 

*  Dr.  Watts'  Lyric  Poems,  b.  I.  poem  6, 
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rish  their  little  ones.  With  conciseness  characteristic  of  the  sacred 
writings,  Moses  sums  up  the  number  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  sweeps 
off  that  generation,  exhibits  the  increasing  population  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  hastens  to — 

The  slavery  and  deliverance  op  Israel  in  egypt:  which 
part  of  his  narration  is  to  occupy  your  attention  at  this  time.  We 
shall,  as  usual,  simply  detail  the  facts  as  they  are  recorded  by 
Moses,  and  corroborate  them  by  foreign  testimonies.     Let  us, 

I.  Detail  the  facts  as  they  are  recorded  by  Moses. 

In  discovering  the  sources  of  the  slavery  and  sufferings  of  the 
Israelites,  we  are  naturally  led  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  changes 
effected  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  }ears.  Nor  shall  we  find  it  difficult 
to  persuade  those,  of  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  sacred  historian's 
representations  on  this  point,  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
mark  the  vicissitudes  around  them,  caused  by  the  revolution  of  a 
few  months,  not  to  say  years.  What  changes  are  effected  in  one 
year!  When  we  separate,  who  can  say  whether  we  shall  see  each 
other's  faces  in  the  flesh  again?  We  meet  at  the  house  of  friend- 
ship— we  behold  the  father  of  a  family  happy,  and  exulting.  The 
bloom  of  health  blushes  in  the  cheek  of  his  children.  The  partner 
of  his  life  enjoys  unusual  vivacity.  We  return — but  grief  spreads 
her  shadow  over  his  countenance.  In  the  intermediate  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  spoiler,  Death,  has  robbed  him  of  his  wife,  or  of 
some  of  his  children:  or  perhaps  we  find  the  mother  a  widow,  and 
the  children  fatherless.  A  man  who  travels  along  the  vale  of  years, 
finds  himself  deserted  by  his  contemporaries,  and  passes  through 
the  most  gloomy  part  of  his  way,  while  the  evening  sun  sets  upon 
him,  alone.  Some  have  left  him  from  mutability  of  disposition: 
some  are  divided  from  him  by  distance:  some  have  been  separated 
from  his  interests,  by  forming  new  connexions:  some  have  been 
driven  from  his  embraces  by  the  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny:, 
some  have  gone  before  him  into  the  land  of  spirits.  And  thus  the 
sons  of  Jacob  sunk  one  after  another  into  the  grave,  till  Egypt  was 
covered  with  a  new  generation,  mutually  strange  to  each  other. 

How  much  is  suspended  upon  the  life  of  an  individual!  What 
an  object  of  weakness,  what  a  broken  reed,  is  that  individual  sink- 
ing into  the  arms  of  death!  How  soon  his  services  are  forgotten, 
and  his  memory  is  buried  with  him  in  his  sepulchre!  Connected 
with  life,  are  all  the  diversified  comforts  with  which  the  human 
mind  has  formed  any  acquaintance.  The  charities  of  friendship, 
the  blessings  of  society  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  felicity  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  the  relations  of  father  and  child,  of  husband  and  wife. 
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of  a  man  and  his  brother,  the  reciprocal  dulies  arising  out  of  these, 
the  consolations  immutably  connected  with  them — are  all  suspended 
in  this  trembling  balance — life — are  all  obliterated  in  the  instant 
of  its  expiration — all  vanish,  when  the  spirit  quits  the  clay  taber- 
nacle! Yonder  fragment  of  the  human  form — the  wreck  of  man — 
all  that  has  fallen  into  the  relentless  hand  of  death — once  enjoyed 
the  comforts,  the  magnificence,  the  pride  of  power — diffused  the 
felicity  which  he  participated — acted  and  moved  a  prince  in  the 
circle  of  society — and,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  irradiated  the 
satellites  which  revolved  around  him..  To  him  the  young  looked 
up  for  intelligence:  his  tongue  moved  only  to  utter  wisdom,  and 
his  words  dropped  as  the  latter  rain.  When  he  opened  his  lips, 
every  murmur  was  hushed,  and  thousands  moved  not,  held,  as  it 
were  by  enchantment,  and  bound  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence. 
Such  he  was!  but  all  these  honours  stood  inseparably  connected 
with  life,  and  with  its  exhausted  lamp,  the  ray  of  intelligence  which 
illumined  the  world — expired!  Such  was  Joseph — but  when  he 
died,  the  light  of  his  brethren  was  quenched,  and  the  staff  of  his  fa- 
ther's house  broken! 

"And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  all  that  generation." 
Who  is  not  charmed  with  this  impressive  mode  of  describing  the 
revolutions  of  time?  Other  writers  would  have  dwelt  long  upon 
a  theme  so  copious,  and  would  have  exhausted  all  their  eloquence 
upon  a  subject  which  furnishes  such  ample  scope  for  description. 
But  what  prolonged  narrative  could  be  equally  striking  with  this 
single  verse?  Its  brevity  in  a  moment  sets  before  you  the  velocity 
with  which  the  stream  rolls  ages  and  generations  along  to  the  illi-' 
mitable  abyss  of  eternity.  There  is  not  a  period  to  the  sentence 
till  a  whole  generation  is  swept  away!  One  should  imagine  that 
Moses  had  snatched  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  time,  to  record  the 
swiftness  of  his  flight,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  desolations! 

Joseph  died — but, the  God  of  Abraham  lived — lived  to  remem- 
ber and  to  accomplish  his  promise.  "  Aad  the  children  of  Israel 
were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed 
exceeding  mighty:  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them."  Their  pre- 
servation in  this  deserted  condition  is  rendered  credible  by  that 
which  our  eyes  witness  every  day,  in  their  present  population,  the 
marks  which  they  carry  in  their  countenance  decisively  character- 
istic of  their  nation,  and  their  separation  from  all  the  people  among 
whom  they  dwell,  although  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  This  is  one  of  the  standing  miracles  which  infidelity  can 
"  neither  gainsay  nor  resist." 

"  Now  there  arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt  who  knew  not  Jo- 
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seph."  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  be  a  stranger,  or  a  fo- 
reigner, exalted  to  the  throne,  for  the  government  of  Egypt  was 
elective,  and  their  princes  successively  took  the  name  of  Pharaoh, 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  emperors  long  afterwards  to 
bear  that  of  Caesar.  And  if  this  monarch  was  chosen  from  among 
the  Egyptians,  seven  kings  had  reigned,  and  sixty  years  elapsed, 
between  the  death  of  Joseph  and  his  ascension  to  the  throne;  a 
space  of  time  more  than  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  signal  services 
of  a  minister  from  the  bosom  of  princes.  The  bodily  strength  of 
the  Israelites,  and  their  prodigious  numbers,  alarmed  this  jealous 
monarch;  and  with  narrow,  barbarous  policy,  he  "set  over  them 
task-masters  to  afflict  them,  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with 
hard  bondage.'^  It  was  now  that  the  prophecy  delivered  to  Abra- 
ham began  to  be  accomplished:  for  they  were  "strangers  in  a  land 
that  was  not  theirs" — and  that,  in  a  state  of  servitude. 

The  hand  of  God  continued  to  work  in  defiance  of  the  weak  and 
cruel  king  of  Egypt,  and  "  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew."  The  measures  of  Pharaoh  became 
proportionably  severe;  and  not  satisfied  with  imposing  the  fetters 
of  slavery,  he  commanded  that  every  male  child  should  be  cast  into 
the  river  so  soon  as  it  was  born.  This  decree,  as  unnatural  as  it 
was  sanguinaiy,  was  executed  but  too  severely  by  those  to  whom 
the  commission  was  given!  The  voice  of  lamentation  was  heard 
throughout  the  land;  "  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children,  refused 
to  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not."  Day  after  day  the  sun 
arose  and  set  in  blood.  In  child-birth  the  mother  felt  the  double 
pangs  of  nature:  she  no  longer  rejoiced  when  a  man-child  was  born 
into  the  world  as  the  recompense  of  her  pains:  she  could  no  longer 
look  forwards  with  pleasing  hope,  and  say,  "  This  same  shall  com- 
fort us,  concerning  our  work  and  the  toil  of  our  hands:"  the  mo- 
ment the  infant  beheld  the  light,  the  stern  decree  of  the  inhuman 
monarch  consigned  it  to  the  grave! 

At  this  perilous  period  Moses  was  born.  Three  months,  three 
anxious  months,  maternal  tenderness  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
king,  and  the  mother  concealed  her  child.  She  struggled  to  save 
his  life  so  long  as  it  was  practicable:  the  danger  became  every  day 
more  pressing;  and  there  remained  to  her  but  one  desperate  re- 
source— if  resource  it  might  be  called,  which  hope  scarcely  dared 
to  flatter,  and  which  was  no  less  than  to  expose  her  babe  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  What  could  she  do?  Say,  ye  mothers,  what 
would  you  have  done?  If  she  kept  him  he  must  die:  if  she  ex- 
posed him  there  was  a  possibility — a  hare  possibility  that  he  might 
live!     An  ark  of  bulrushes  was  quickly  framed;  and  in  this  frail 
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casket,  she  laid  the  jewel,  more  precious  to  her  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink.  Tearing  herself 
from  the  spot,  she  consigned  to  his  sister  the  cruel  task  of  watching 
what  would  become  of  him.  Yonder  he  lies,  sleeping  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  unconscious  of  the  dangers  which  hover  around 
his  defenceless  head.  Under  the  surface  of  the  waters,  slumbered 
the  fierce,  unpitying  crocodile,  the  native  of  that  river.  Should  a 
breath  of  wind  arise,  the  bulrush  ark  would  be  wafted  from  the 
flags,  and  precipitated  into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  a  vessel,  alasl 
too  frail  long  to  resist  the  waves. 

In  this  interval  of  bitter  suspense,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  drew 
near  to  the  river,  and  discovering  the  ark,  commanded  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  her.  "  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  she  saw 
the  child:  and  behold,  the  babe  wept."  The  pressing  calls  of  hun- 
ger broke  his  repose,  and  he  missed  the  warm,  affectionate  embrace 
of  his  mother.  His  limbs  were  chilled  by  the  cold  waves,  and  hi« 
tears  excited  the  compassion  of  the  princess.  His  sister,  who  stood 
by,  with  feelings  which  cannot  be  described,  a  spectator  of  the 
whole  scene,  was  sent  to  call  a  Hebrew  woman  to  nurse  him;  and 
"the  maid  went  and  called  the  child's  mother." 

Ah,  little  did  the  princess  imagine,  when  she  snatched  this  help- 
less babe  from  a  watery  grave,  that  she  was  the  instrument  of  raising 
up  a  deliverer  to  the  Israelites,  who  should  shake  the  throne  of 
Egypt  to  its  foundation.  She  little  thought  that  the  deserted  child 
of  a  wretched  Hebrew  slave,  when  increased  in  years,  would  ac- 
quire unparalleled  glory,  as  a  legislator,  as  a  prophet,  as  a  general, 
and  as  a  monarch.  She  did  not  foresee,  when  she  beheld  the  ark 
floating,  the  sport  of  winds,  and  the  child  exposed  equally  to  the 
waters,  and  to  the  crocodiles  of  the  river,  and  pity  touched  her 
bosom,  that  he  would  stand  upon  the  shoies  of  the  Red  Sea,  not 
only  the  witness,  but  the  instrument,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
flower  and  strength  of  Egypt:  and  that  he  would  thus  become  the 
righteous  avenger,  at  once  of  the  cruelties  of  her  father  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  of  the  wrongs  of  his  brethren,  which  they  had  so  long 
endured,  in  patient  submission,  and  with  broken  spirits! 

"And  the  child  grew" — and  Stephen  adds,  he  "was  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  With  a  modesty  becoming  the 
meekest  of  men,  Moses  passes  over  his  several  attainments:  but  the 
'testimony  of  the  first  martyr  for  Christianity  is  abundantly  con- 
'firmed,  by  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  those  very  compositions 
which  are  now  passing  under  our  review.  Clemens  Alexandri- 
Nus*  asserts,  "  that  Moses  was  taught  arithmetic,  geometry,  phy- 

*  Clem.  Alex.  lib.  i.     See  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  VoL  IL  b.  L  chap.  7,  note  N. 
Vol.  I.  24 
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sic,  music,  and  hieroglyphics:  to  wliich  Philo  adds  astronomy."* — 
Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  insinuate,  or  to  imagine,  that  from 
the  fables  of  Egypt  Moses  framed  his  history  of  the  creation,  let 
him  compare  the  Egyptian  hypothesis,  which  is  all  confusion  and 
absurdity,  with  the  scriptural  account,  which  is  all  order  and  per- 
spicuity: besides  which,  we  have  the  most  decisive  evidences,  that 
the  Egyptian  hypothesis  is  later  by  far  than  the  Mosaic  writings. 
The  oldest  writers  extant  yield  to  Moses  in  point  of  antiquity;  and 
however  distorted  their  compositions  are,  they  betray  their  source, 
and  bear  strong  internal  evidences,  that  they  are  imperfect  tradi- 
tions from  these  pure  records. 

If  Moses  was  indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  literature  of 
Egypt,  for  the  high  rank  which  he  holds  among  the  ancient  writers, 
he  was  indebted  still  more  to  the  capacious  natural  powers  which 
God  bestowed  upon  him,  without  which,  no  culture  of  science  could 
have  elevated  him  so  high  as  an  historian  of  such  literary  eminence. 
He  furnishes  one  among  many  evidences,  that  in  a  variety  of  respects 
one  man  differs  from  another.     In  respect  of  talents,  man  differs 
from  man.     We  sometimes  meet  with  a  spirit  emerging  from  its 
native  obscurity,  and  attracting  the  admiration  of  the  world.    Every 
thing  conspired  to  throw  the  man  into  the  shade.    Poverty  frowned 
upon  his  birth,  and  shut  the  doors  of  knowledge  against  him.    When 
he  entered  life  he  mingled  unnoticed  with  the  crowd.     But  none 
could  close  the  book  of  nature  before  him,  and   no  disadvantages 
could  suppress  the  vigour  of  a  spirit,  born  to  rise  and  to  astonish. 
Following  only  the  benignity  of  nature,  he  brings  from  his  mind 
such   ample  stores  of  observation,  and  discovers  so  much  native 
genius,  that  he  ascends  at  once  to  eminence;  and  like  a  sun  veiled 
from  his  rising,  reveals  at  once  to  the  world  his  glory  in  its  noon- 
tide brightness.     Hard  by  him  stands  one,  forced  into  notice.     He 
was  born  noble  and   affluent.     Every  possible  mean  of  improve- 
ment was  put  into  his  hand,  and  the  book  of  knowledge  was  opened 
to  his  view.     No  pains  were  spared,  no  expense  was  withheld,  in 
his  education.     And  yet  his  elevation  is  painful.     It  is //m/ of  for- 
tune, and  not  that  of  nature.     He  is  always  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation,  to  be  always  despised;  and  the  literary  advantages  which 
he  enjoyed,  have  been  unable  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  nature. 
They  descended  upon  his  unfruitful  mind,  like  the  showers  of  the 
spring  upon  the  sands  of  the  desert,  which  imbibe  the  rain,  but  re- 
turn neither  grass  nor  flower. — In  respect  of  literature,  one  man 
differs  from  another      Here  stands  a  favoured  son  of  science,  who 

*  Philo  in  vit.  Mosis. 
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has  access  to  nature  in  all  her  parts,  through  the  avenues  of  deep  and 
learned  research.  He  has  made  the  dead  and  the  living,  contri- 
bute to  his  pleasure,  and  to  his  improvement.  He  has  plundered 
time  of  all  the  treasures,  which  he  had  snatched  from  falling  em- 
pires, and  rescued  from  the  greedy  grave  of  oblivion.  And  he 
moves  among  his  fellow  men  an  angel  for  illumination,  and  an 
oracle  for  wisdom.  There  stands  his  neighbour,  gazing  with  un- 
conscious eyes  upon  the  page,  which  he  is  devouring.  He  sees  no 
beauty  in  that  oration — no  force  in  that  train  of  reasoning — no  con- 
clusion in  that  demonstration — no  order  in  those  starry  heavens. 
All  access  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  denied  to  him;  and  he  turns 
from  the  page  full  of  genius,  of  energy,  of  intelligence,  and  says,  "  I 
cannot  read  it,  for  I  am  not  learned." — In  respect  of  rank  in  so- 
ciety, one  man  differs  from  another.  One  is  born  to  sway  a  scep- 
tre and  to  rule  a  powerful  empire.  Nations  tremble  at  his  frown, 
and  princes  are  his  servants.  His  navy  thunders  along  every  hos- 
tile shore,  and  the  sword  of  his  army  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  He  travels — and  a  whole  country  is  in  motion.  Harbingers 
precede  his  face,  guards  encompass  his  person,  a  willing  people  bow 
the  knee  to  him.  Not  daring  to  lift  his  eyes,  yonder  peasant  re- 
tires as  the  equipage  passes,  and  turns  his  rough  hand,  rendered  hard 
by  labour,  to  the  most  menial  services.  He  eats  bread,  and  drinks 
water,  with  heaviness  of  heart.  A  large  family  multiplies  on  him. 
His  children  cry  with  hunger.  He  gives  them  all — he  divides  the 
last  loaf  among  them,  and  returns  himself  faint  to  the  labour  of  the 
field,  without  tasting  a  morsel,  lest  he  should  diminish  their  scanty 
pittance.  And  yet  he  also  is  a  child  of  humlanity ! — In  respect  of  rk- 
LiGious  principle.  One  man  differs  from  another.  Here,  is  a  man 
who  receives  every  blessing  as  the  gift  of  Heaven  with  thankful- 
ness; who  bends  with  lowly  resignation  under  the  stroke  which  robs 
him  of  his  comforts.  In  his  habitation,  however  humble,  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  of  praise  is  constantly  heard;  and  his  comforts,  how- 
ever few,  are  augmented  by  the  benign  influences  of  piety.  There, 
is  a  wretched  man,  deemed  happy  by  the  world,  who  never  bowed 
his  knee  before  God  his  maker;  and  never  knew  a  gratification  be- 
yond pampering  his  appetite  and  amassing  wealth.  Yet  both  are 
men,  and  equally  responsible  to  God.  With  great  natural  genius, 
Moses  enjoyed  profound  literature:  from  an  obscure  situation  he  rose 
high  in  the  rank  of  society:  to  all  these  he  added  fervent  piety;  and 
for  all,  he  was  far  more  indebted  to  God  than  to  man. 

Respecting  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  nothing  is  recorded 
by  Moses  himself;  and  we  shall  not  fill  up  the  blank  by  reciting 
the  fables  of  the  Jewish  rabbles.     But  one  thing  stands  on  record, 
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by  the  pen  of  an  apostle,  and  that  is  to  his  everlasting  honour:  that, 
"  When  he  was  come  to  years,  he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharoah's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season: 
esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures 
0^  Egypt:  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  re- 
ward." 

Having  attained  the  stature  and  strength  of  a  man,  the  first  effort 
of  Moses  was  to  break  the  rod  of  oppression.  Seeing  an  Egyptian 
smite  an  Israelite,  one  of  his  brethren,  with  much  barbarity,  he 
slew  the  officer,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  It  should  seem,  that 
this  action  was  performed  under  a  divine  commission,  since  Ste- 
phen says,  "  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have  understood,  how 
that  God,  by  his  hand,  would  deliver  them;  but  they  understood 
not." — So  far  from  it,  that  the  next  day,  when  two  Hebrews  strove, 
and  he  interposed  his  friendly  offices  towards  healing  the  breach, 
they  not  only  did  not  accept  his  mediation,  but  accused  him  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Egyptian.  The  thing  reached  the  ears  of  the  king; 
and  Moses,  finding  that  it  was  known,  and  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  fled  into  the  land  of  Midian,  in  Arabia  Petrea,  the  metro- 
polis of  which  was  called  Petra,  not  far  from  Horeb:  which  was 
either  a  mountain  near  that  of  Sinai,  or  Sinai  and  Horeb  were  two 
summits  of  the  same  mountain,  or  Horeb  was  the  common  name  for 
the  whole  ridge  of  mountains  upon  which  Sinai  was  situated:  so 
denominated,  probably,  from  their  excessive  dryness.* 

In  his  banishment  he  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  or  prince,  of  Midian:  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  whom  he 
called  Gershom,  which  signifies,  "  a  stranger  here,^^  in  allusion  to 
his  own  situation.  About  this  time  the  king  of  Egypt  died;  and 
his  successor,  in  compliance  with  customs  of  the  time,  was  also 
called  Pharaoh:  but  this  change  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  ef- 
fected no  relaxation  in  the  sufferings  of  Israel. 

But  at  length  the  hand  of  God  was  interposed;  and  the  set  time 
for  the  expiration  of  their  bondage  having  arrived — God  "  heard 
their  cries— remembered  his  covenant — looked  upon  his  people — 
and  had  respect  unto  them.''  While  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  his 
father-iurlaw  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  he  saw  a  bush  which  burned 
with  fire,  and  was  not  consumed:  striking  emblem  of  the  state  of 
his  brethren,  who  were  at  that  time — "persecuted,  but  not  forsaken; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed!"  Turning  aside  to  examine  this 
phenomenon,  the  voice  of  God  addressed  him,  and  commanded  him 

•  See  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  IT.  b.  i.  chap.  7,  note  Q. 
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to  draw  off  his  shoes,  because  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was 
holy.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  persons  putting  off  their  shoes  when 
they  entered  a  temple,  of  which  we  read,  might  arise  originally 
from  some  tradition  of  this  history. 

And  now  opens  his  awful  commission — a  commission  so  novel  in 
its  kind,  so  difficult  in  its  execution,  and  so  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  reluctance  which  Moses 
felt  and  manifested,  when  commanded  to  undertake  it.  But  who 
is  able  to  withstand  the  counsel  of  God?  His  objections  are  over- 
ruled: his  difficulties  are  removed:  his  brother  Aaron  is  joined  with 
him  in  the  embassy;  and  the  great  and  awful  name,  Jehovah,  is 
the  name  by  which  God  sends  to  the  Israelites.  This  name  was 
afterwards  never  pronounced  by  the  Jews  but  once  a  year,  and 
then  by  the  high-priest  only,  in  dismissing  the  people. 

Who  is  not  prepared  for  some  great  events,  when  the  embassy 
is  not  from  one  prince  to  another,  but  from  God  to  man?  The 
commission  of  Moses  opened  and  closed  with  miracles.  God  had 
said  that  he  would  "judge  the  nation  "  which  should  "  oppress  '* 
the  seed  of  Abraham;  and  he,  therefore,  permitted  the  heart  of  the 
king  of  Egypt  to  be  hardened.  Upon  this  principle,  perhaps,  we 
may  account  for  the  circumstance,  of  his  suffering  the  magicians 
successfully  to  imitate  some  of  the  miracles  of  Moses.  A  question 
has  long  been  agitated  respecting  the  operations  of  these  men,  the 
power  by  which  they  were  performed,  the  agency  of  demons,  and 
the  existence  of  magical  arts.  It  is  a  discussion  foreign  to  a  simple 
narration  of  facts;  and  would  your  time  allow  us  to  bring  forwards 
the  various  opinions  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  we 
should  only  weary  your  attention,  and  bewilder  your  imagina- 
tions.* 

It  could  afford  you  no  pleasure  to-night  to  recount  the  unequal 
contest  between  Pharaoh,  and  the  Deity:  to  see  a  worm  of  the  dust, 
lifting  up  his  hand  against  God;  or  to  dwell  upon  the  afflictions 
which  he  brought  upon  himself,  and  upon  his  people.  All  nature 
was  armed  against  this  rebel.  The  water  throughout  Egypt  was 
turned  into  blood;  and  when  it  recovered  its  natural  colour  and 
qualities,  it  became  prolific,  and  was  the  source  of  a  new  plague,  in 
sending  forth  swarms  of  frogs.  The  very  dust  of  the  earth  was 
animated,  and  was  made  an  instrument  of  torture.  The  air  was 
filled  with  insects.  The  cattle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
died,  with  diseases  new  and  intolerable.  The  artillery  of  heaven 
opened  upon  this  stubborn  empire:  God  "cast  forth  his  ice  like 

*  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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morsels;"  he  "thundered  in  the  heavens,"  and  the  fire  ran  along 
the  ground."  And  what  the  hail  and  the  tempest  had  spared,  the 
next  display  of  divine  power  utterly  destroyed.  An  east  wind  blew  a 
day  and  a  night,  and  an  army  of  locusts  rode  upon  its  rough  pinion. 
Terrible  beyond  description  is  the  desolation  effected  by  these  ir- 
resistible invaders  in  a  few  hours;  and  unhappy  is  the  country 
wherever  they  alight — for  they  leave  it  "  a  desolate  wilderness!" 
When  these  fearful  enemies  were  withdrawn,  a  darkness,  prolonged 
three  days  and  three  nights,  brooded  over  this  wretched  people — 
a  darkness  which  might  be  felt?" 

"Not  such  as  this;  not  such  as  nature  makes; 
A  midnight,  nature  shudder'd  to  behold  ; 
A  midnight  new  !  a  dread  eclipse  (without 
Opposing  spheres)  from  her  Creator's  frown  !"* 

With  inflexible  obstinacy  the  king  refused  to  release  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  last  blow  was  now  to  be  struck.  Behold  then,  the 
families  of  Egypt  retiring  to  rest,  as  every  family  retires — an- 
ticipating the  pleasures  and  the  duties  of  the  morrow.  The  young 
man  bounds  to  his  chamber,  with  a  foot  unwearied  by  labour.  The 
only  son  of  the  widow,  the  hope  and  staff  of  her  age,  receives  the 
evening  salutation  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  sinks  to  repose.  The 
mother  who  has  just  entered  upon  that  tender  relation,  and  has  just 
begun  to  feel  its  pleasing  anxieties,  lays  her  sleeping  babe  upon  her 
bosom,  and  smiles  upon  him  with  inexpressible  delight.  Even  the 
captive  in  the  dungeon  is  bound  in  the  softer  fetters  of  sleep,  and 
his  first  born  reposes  by  his  side,  a  voluntary  prisoner  with  his  fa- 
ther. Pharaoh  yields  to  a  milder  dominion,  and  a  more  gentle  scep- 
tre than  his  own;  and  hard  by  rests  his  eldest  hope.  All  is  silent, 
and  of  this  multitude  who  have  fallen  asleep  without  apprehension, 
how  many  shall  never  see  the  morning  rise!  It  is  the  hour  of 
midnight — and  in  an  instant  sleep  is  chased  from  every  eye — a  ge- 
neral groan  reverberates  from  the  palace  to  the  prison — "  There  is 
not  a  house  in  which  there  is  not  one  dead!" — From  this  terrible 
plague  the  family  of  every  Israelite  was  exempted.  A  lamb,  the 
type  of  Him,  who  was  to  be  slain,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  take 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  was  sacrificed;  and  the  blood  sprinkled 
on  the  lintel  and  on  the  two  side-posts  of  the  door:  and  over  all 
the  houses,  upon  which  the  blood  was  seen,  the  destroying  angel 
passed,  and  the  inhabitants  remained  unhurt. 

Before  the  morning  rose,  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  with  the 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughta:  Night  IV.  1.  247—2.50. 
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people  to  depart,  and  Pharaoh  sent  them  forth  with  haste.  "  And 
the  children  of  Israel  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  jewels  of  silver, 
and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment."  We  notice  this  passage,  because 
from  it  the  opposers  of  revelation,  have  been  pleased  to  deny  to  the 
Israelites  common  honesty.  We  wave  the  principle  upon  which 
they  migiit  be  justified,  in  contending  that  they  had  amply  earned 
all  that  they  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians,  by  the  works  which  they 
had  performed,  during  their  bondage,  without  recompense;  and 
shall  only  submit  a  plain  criticism  on  the  Hebrew  word,  which  our 
translators  render,  "  to  borrow."  It  is,  iSxiy"i — derived  from  Skk? — 
a  word  the  primary  sense  of  which  is,  not  to  horroiv,  but  ask  as  a 
gift;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage,  where  the  same 
word  is  used — "  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  part  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses- 
sion."* Josephus,  in  his  ancient  history  of  the  Jews,  put  this  con- 
struction upon  the  text,  and  says,  "  The  Egyptians  honoured  them 
with  presents,  partly  to  induce  them  the  sooner  to  depart,  and 
partly  on  account  of  their  intimacy  with  them."t 

The  plains  of  Rameses  near  Goshen,  the  land  which  Joseph  gave 
to  Israel,  and  which  was  the  part  of  Egypt  the  nearest  to  Canaan, 
was  the  place  where  they  assembled:  and  they  numbered  "six  hun- 
dred thousand  on  foot,  that  were  men,  besides  children."  They 
left  Egypt,  according  to  the  prediction,  at  the  expiration  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  computing  from  the  time  when  the  pro- 
mise was  first  given  to  Abraham.  And  they  carried  with  them 
the  bones  of  Joseph,  in  obedience  to  his  dying  requisition. J 

One  more  struggle  was  yet  to  be  made.  Notwithstanding  the 
evils  they  had  endured,  Pharaoh,  and  all  Egypt,  regretted,  the  de- 
parture of  Israel,  and  resolved  to  pursue  after  them,  to  reduce  them 
to  their  former  state  of  servitude.  He  overtook  them  by  the  brink 
of  the  Red  Sea — and  in  the  moment  when  no  way  of  escape  ap- 
peared, and  they  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  at  the  command  of  God 
the  sea  was  divided,  and  they  passed  through,  "  as  upon  dry  land." 

*  Psalm  II.  8.— The  phrase  is,  nJHNl  "Jon  Sxt^— In  the  interpretation  which 
I  have  given  of  Sxi^,  1  have  not  followed  merely  the  opinion  of  lexicographers, 
who  all  agree  that  its  first  sense  is  to  ask  as  a  gift ;  but  upon  a  close  examination  of 
the  different  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  Bible,  in  pursuing  which  I 
followed  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance,  I  found,  among  innumerable  passages  re- 
quiring this  first  sense,  but  four  which  would  bear  the  interpretation  to  borrow : 
and  one  of  these  is  the  passage  in  question — the  other,  the  dedication  of  Samuel 
by  his  mother  to  the  service  of  God.  The  remaining  two,  are  in  2  Kings  iv.  3, 
and  2  Kings  vi.  5,  where  unquestionably  it  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  to 
borrow. 

■j-  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  11,  cap.  15,  p.  87,  Hudsoni  edit.  His  words  are 

X  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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The  king  of  Egypt  and  his  army  followed  hard  after  them  into  the 
sea"  after  being  terrified  and  discomfited  the  whole  night  by  the 
power  of  God,  in  the  morning  they  wished  to  relinquish  the  pur- 
suit. But  the  Israelites  had  now  reached  the  opposite  shore;  and 
the  sea,  returning  in  its  strength,  buried  the  king,  and  his  army, 
under  its  billows. 

Such  is  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  slavery  and  deliverance  of  Is- 
rael, upon  which  we  should  not  have  detained  you  so  long,  were  it 
not,  that  the  remaining  part  of  our  subject  is  very  short,  and  we 
entreat  your  patient  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  to 

II.  The  foreign  testimonies  which  remain  to  these  facts.* 

Respecting  the  authority  of  that  portion  of  sacred  history  over 
which  we  have  now  passed,  let  the  following  particulars  be  ob- 
served : 

1.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  did  exist  such  a  person  as  Mo- 
ses; and  that  he  was  the  Jewish  legislator.  Justin,  in  his  abridg- 
ment of  Trogus  Pompeius,t  mentions  his  beauty;  and  Longinus 
cites  him  by  name,  in  his  character  as  a  lawgiver,  and  quotes  the 
beginning  of  Genesis,  as  an  instance  of  the  true  sublime. 

2.  It  will  not  be  disputed  that  Moses  brought  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt.  This  fact  is  not  only  asserted  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  confirmed  by  the  combined  evi- 
dence of  all  ancient  historians. 

Manetho  gives  an  account  of  the  time,  the  manner,  and  many 
of  the  principal  circumstances,  attending  this  event;  as  we  learn 
from  JosEPHus  in  his  first  book  against  Apion.J 

Justin  mentions  their  departure,  but  assigns  a  false  reason  for 
it:  this,  however,  does  not  invalidate  his  testimony  respecting  the 
fact  in  question;  and  so  far  as  his  authority  goes,  it  proves  that  the 
departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  was 
acknowledged  in  his  days.§ 

Tacitus  records  the  same  event;  and  asserts  that  the  Jews  were 
expelled  from  Egypt  on  account  of  the  leprosy.  This  conjecture, 
for  it  is  no  more,  is  perfectly  groundless:  because  it  is  well  known 
that  the  leprosy  was  a  common  distemper  among  the  Egyptians;' 

*  The  statements  which  follow,  are  selected  principally  from  Bishop  Watson's 
Theological  Tracts :  Vol.  I.  p.  294,  &c. 

f  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2. 

\  Manetho,  as  is  customary  in  ancient  writers,  because  of  the  questionable 
sources  whence  their  information  was  frequently  drawn,  blenJs  truth  with  fable, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Josephus. 

^  Justin,  ut  supra. 
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and  for  this  reason,  the  law  of  Moses  calls  the  leprosy  the  disease 
of  Egypt,  and  banishes  lepers  from  the  congregation. 

Pliny  confirms  this  assertion,  by  speaking  of  the  leprosy  (which 
he  calls  Elephantiasis)  as  common  to  the  Egyptians. — They  might 
possibly  communicate  it  to  the  Israelites:  but  it  is  improbable  that 
they  should  expel  them  for  a  distemper  which  they  themselves  im- 
parted to  them.     But 

Trogus  Pompeius  says,  that  the  magicians  caused  Moses  and 
the  Israelites  to  be  expelled,  because  they  themselves  were  afflicted 
with  a  kind  of  murrain  or  leprosy,  and  were  afraid  lest  it  should 
spread  throughout  the  land:  which  account  probably  refers  to  the 
plague  of  boils  which  was  brought  upon  all  Egypt,  because  Pha- 
raoh refused  to  let  the  people  go.*  Still  observe — whatever  rea- 
sons these  heathen  writers  give  for  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  they  all  agree  in  confirming  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  were  enslaved  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  de- 
parted out  of  it  under  the  conduct  of  Moses. 

3.  The  Jews  could  not  have  asserted  these  miracles,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  their  fathers,  supposing  no  such  miracles  to  have  been 
wrought,  and  no  such  deliverance  to  have  been  efiected,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  contempt,  and  their  fiction  to  detection, 
among  all  the  nations  by  which  they  were  subdued,  after  the  death 
of  Moses  and  Joshua.  Whereas,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  re- 
cords were  disputed;  and  the  writer  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel, 
(who  was  probably  Samuel  himself,  or  some  contemporary,  so  far 
as  his  history  is  cancerned  in  it,)  represents  the  Philistines  as  say- 
ing, when  the  ark  of  God  came  into  the  camp,  "Wo  unto  us!  who 
shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hands  of  these  mighty  gods?  These  are 
the  gods  that  smote  the  Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in  the  wil- 
derness:" evidently  an  imperfect  tradition  of  these  facts,  as  they 
confound  the  transactions  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  wilderness,  to- 
gether. Now,  what  purpose  could  it  answer,  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Philistines  such  a  declaration,  if  they  did  not  really  utter  it, 
except  to  expose  the  historian  to  contempt?  as,  at  the  time,  any  one 
was  able  to  contradict  it,  if  it  were  not  true.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  remembrance  of  these  miracles  was  not  confined  to  Egypt:  and 
that  other  lands  had  heard  of  them,  and  believed  them. 

4.  NuMENius,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  relates  that  Jannes 
and  Jambres  (as  is  recorded  also  in  the  New  Testament)  were 
chosen  by  the  Egyptians,  to  oppose  Moses,  and  "  to  hinder  the  ef- 
fects of  his  miracles  and  prayers,  which  had  brought  down  many 

*  Justin,  ut  supra.    See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
Vol.  I.  25 
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grievous  plagues  upon  Egypt,  just  about  the  time  of  the  Jews'  bae- 

nishment  from  that  country." 

5.  The  Jews  themselves,  upon  whom  Moses  could  not  have  im- 
posed in  the  first  instance,  kept  in  remembrance  all  the  principal 
facts  which  we  have  recited  this  night,  by  their  rites;  which  rites 
received  birth  with  the  events  themselves,  and  were  kept  up  till 
the  coming  of  Christ;  and  some  of  them,  connected  inseparably 
with  the  departure  from  Egypt,  are  celebrated  to  this  hour  among 
the  Jews:  such  are  the  passover,  and  the  redemption  of  the  first 
born. 

6.  In  a  most  able  work,  entitled  "  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  establish  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," a  custom  of  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned,  which  continued 
till  (ifler  Jesus  Christ:  "  They  used  to  mark  with  red,  their  sheep, 
their  trees,  their  houses,  and  their  lands,  the  day  before  the  pass- 
over;  as  may  be  seen  in  Epiphanius;  which  custom  could  proceed 
from  no  other  cause,  than  from  the  fear  of  the  Egyptians,  lest  the 
same  plague  and  mortality  should  come  upon  them,  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  their  forefathers,  and  from  the  hope  of  preventing  it 
by  the  use  of  a  talisman,  somewhat  resembling  the  sprinkling  o£ 
the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  doors  of  the  Israelites,  which 
was  the  method  prescribed  to  Moses,  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  from  that  great  plague."  * 

Lastly,  These  miracles  were  confirmed  by  succeeding  ones,  equally 
important,  and  equally  authenticated.  Among  others — the  pillar  of 
fire  and  cloud,  which  preceded  the  Israelites,  and  which  was  so  ser- 
viceable to  them,  and  so  injurious  to  Pharaoh,  during  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who  says,  "  that  the 
remembrance  of  it  was  preserved,  to  his  time,  at  Memphis." — Dio- 
DORUS  SicuLus  also,  when  he  is  recording  the  history  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes, mentions  a  tradition,  among  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  spot, 
of  the  division  of  the  Red  Sea.f 

Such  was  the  slavery  and  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  according  to 
Moses:  such  are  the  reasons  upon  which  we  present  this  account  to 
you,  as  strictly  true;  and  such  are  the  testimonies  which  we  have 
been  able  to  select  from  other  ancient  historians;  and  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  aifirm,  that  God  has  not  left  his  word  without  a  wit- 

*  This  work  was  composed  by  Allix,  a  French  refugee:  it  was  published  in 
London  in  1688:  this  extract  is  in  chap.  iii.  on  the  four  last  books  of  Moses:  the 
g^cnerai  arjjuments  used  above  will  be  found  in  this  work,  which  is  preserved  ia 
Bishop  Watson's  Theological  Tracts,  Vol.  I.  p.  295. 

I  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p."l22.  This  tradition  is  noticed  also  in  Bruce's  Travels 
Vol.  II.  p.  136,  137,  new  8vo.  edition.  For  the  original  passage,  see  note  4,  at 
the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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ness.  It  is  easy  for  infidelity  to  imagine,  that  such  and  such  things 
are  impositions  now :  the  question  is,  how  were  they  imposed  upon 
mankind  at  the  lime?  And  by  what  means,  supposing  they  were  im- 
positions, did  they  obtain  credit  in  the  world?  Why  have  they  not 
been  detected,  and  overthrown,  with  other  impositions?  How  is  it 
that  these  fables  have  survived  the  attacks  of  time,  when  so  many 
uutherilic  histories  have  sunk  under  them?  In  short,  it  is  much  easier 
for  skepticism  to  raise  objections  against  revelation,  than  to  remove 
the  difficulties  which  clog  its  own  system.  When  you  consider  the 
distant  period  in  which  these  events  took  place;  the  darkness  and 
idolatry  of  the  heathen  world;  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  all 
other  nations;  the  difficulties  of  a  language  no  longer  in  use;  the 
mere  fragments  of  heathen  historians  which  have  come  down  to  us 
— the  wonder  is  not,  that  obscurity  should  rest  upon  the  evidences 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  things  so  remote,  but  that  such  decisive  and 
numerous  testimonies  of  other  writers  should  remain.  It  becomes 
skepticism  to  urge  its  objections  against  the  Bible  with  caution,  and 
to  oppose  it  with  decency.  The  testimonies  which  we  have  pro- 
duced deserve,  at  least,  some  small  regard,  and  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  ridicule,  by  witticisms,  by  the  sneer  which  distorts  the 
countenance,  the  contempt  which  swells  upon  the  lip,  or  the  scorn 
which  looks  from  the  eye,  of  a  deist.  We  feel  no  apprehensions 
in  submitting  this  volume  to  the  attacks  of  infidelity.  These  wri- 
tings have  stood  too  many  ages,  to  excite  any  alarm  in  our  bosom,  from 
assaults  such  as  those  which  are  levelled  against  them  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  Let  its  adversaries  produce  a  better  system:  let  them  in- 
vent something  more  consolatory  to  the  heart,  and  more  adapted  to  hu- 
man feelings,  and  human  expectations,  living  and  dying:  let  them  over- 
turn the  evidences  which  have  resisted  the  devastations  of  so  many 
centuries:  let  them  prove  it  useless  and  injurious:  and  then  shall  our 
hearts  begin  "  to  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God." — Till  then,  we  adhere, 
with  perfect  cheerfulness,  to  a  just  and  acknowledged  principle,  and 
calmly  abide  all  its  consequence :  "  If  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught:  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it!" 


NOTES. 


Note  1. — The  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  magicians,  which  was  declined  in  page  185,  of  the  preceding  Lecture,  because 
it  would  have  prolonged  the  exercise  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  because  the 
opposite  opinions  of  different  writers  might  have  bewildered  the  attention  of  the 
hearers,  and  because  it  would  have  digressed  too  far  from  the  object,  and  would 
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have  broken  the  chain,  of  the  narrative,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed  uninterest- 
ing as  an  appendix,  and  may  be  allowed  the  place  of  a  note. 

The  sentiments  of  the  writers  of  the  ENcvcLOPiBDiA  Britannica  are  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

"  The  first  magicians  of  whom  we  read  are  those  who  in  Egypt  opposed  Moses. 
And  we  are  told,  that  when  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod,  and  it  became  a  serpent, 
they  also  did  the  like  with  their  enchantments;  'for  they  cast  down  every  man 
his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents."  This  was  a  plienomenon  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  had  a  very  miraculous  appearance;  and  yet  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothini;  in  it  which  might  not  have  been  effected  by  slight  of  hand.  The  Egyp- 
tians, and,  perhaps,  the  mhabitants  of  every  country  where  serpents  abound,  have 
the  art  of  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  do  mischief,  so  that  they  may  be  han- 
dled without  danger.  It  was  easy  for  the  magicians,  who  were  favoured  by  the 
court,  to  pretend  that  they  changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  by  dexterously  sub- 
stituting one  of  those  animals  in  place  of  the  rod.  In  like  manner,  they  might 
pretend" to  change  water  into  blood,  and  to  produce  frogs;  for  ^/  Moses  gave  in 
these  instances,  as  we  know  he  did  in  others,  any  previous  information  of  the 
nature  of  the  miracles  which  were  to  be  wrought,  the  magicians  might  easily 
provide  themselves  in  a  quantity  of  blood  and  number  of  frogs  sufficient  to  answer 
their  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people.  Beyond  this,  however,  their  power  could 
not  go.  It  stopped  where  that  of  all  workers  in  legerdemain  must  have  stopped — 
at  the  failure  of  proper  materials  to  work  with.  Egypt  abounds  with  serpents; 
blood  could  be  easily  procured  ;  and  without  difficulty  they  might  have  frogs,  from 
the  river:  but  when  Moses  produced  lice  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the  magi- 
cians, who  had  it  not  m  their  power  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  ani- 
mals, were  compelled  to  own  this  to  be  an  effect  of  divine  agency." 

Encyclop.  Brit.  Vol.  x.  PL  II.  Art.  Magic. 

I  am  neither  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  nor  can  admit  into  my  belief,  this 
representation.  It  goes  upon  the  supposition  that  Moses  announced  his  miracles 
previous  to  the  performance  of  them,  which  it  is  admitted  he  did  in  some  instances, 
but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  ho  did  it  in  all,  neither  does  it  appear  from  the  sacred 
history,  that  he  did  it  in  relation  especially  to  the  first  miracle.  Whatever  might 
be  their  skill  in  legerdemain,  it  v.'ould  cost  them  some  trouble  to  conceal  the 
quantity  of  serpents,  frogs,  blood,  &c.,  necessary  to  rival  the  miracles  of  Moses; 
and  if  there  was  not  something  like  rivalry,  and  that  successful  rivalry,  it  was  not 
a  principle  on  which  Pharaoh  could  be  encouraged;  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
magicians  performing  correspondent  miracles  with  those  of  Moses,  appears  to  be 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  which  his  heart  was  hardened.  And  it  is  impro- 
bable that  Moses  should  not  have  the  power  to  delect  the  imposition,  and  to  expose 
the  cheat,  which  would  certainly  have  been  both  his  duty,  and  his  hiterest,  if  the 
fact  were  as  this  hypothesis  supposes. 

The  learned  writers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  state  fairly  the  di- 
vided sentiments  of  different  commentators  on  this  difficult  subject,  but  appear  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  tliese  miracles  were  performed  by  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits,  and  ntit  by  legerdemain.  They  thus  express  their  sentiments  generally, 
on  the  possibility  of  the  operations  of  such  spirits.  "That  such  a  commerce  is, 
or  at  least  formerly  was,  possible,  we  cannot  but  confess;  and  we  conceive  it  very 
difficult  to  account  for  several  passages  in  Scripture,  without  allowing  it  to  have 
been  practised.  However,  much  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  attributed  to 
this  sort  of  magic,  was  undoubtedly  tiie  effect  of  imposture  and  delusion,  which 
have  been  so  apparent  in  several  instances,  as  to  tempt  one  almost  to  believe  the 
same  of  all  the  rest."  Aiic.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  b.  i.  chap.  3,  p.  587. 

Upon  the  miracles  in  question  their  ideas  are  expressed  in  language  still  more 
explicit.  They  state  the  two  following  reasons  as  evidences  generally  produced 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits:  "First,  because  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  seem  to  at- 
tribute some  such  jmwer  to  evil  spirits;  and  secondly,  because  Moses  expressed 
himself  in  such  terms  as  manifestly  show,  that  they  really  imitated  him  in  all 
those  wonders  they  wrought."  They  go  on  to  criticise  the  express  phrases 
which  he  used  in  describing  the  miracles  of  the  magicians.    He  says,  that  "  they 
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cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents^  They  assign  three 
reasons  why  God  suffered  tliom  thus  to  contend  against  the  wonders  wrought  by 
Moses,  and  to  produce  similar  phenomena.  "  First,  it  was  necessary  that  these 
magicians  should  be  sutiered  to  exert  the  utmost  ot"  their  power  agamst  Moses, 
in  order  to  clear  him  from  the  imputation  of  magic."  "  Secondly,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  coiihrm  the  fuilli  of  the  wavering  and  desponding  Israelites,  by 
making  them  see  the  diHerence  between  Moses,  acting  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  sorcerers  by  that  of  Sulan.  And  lastly,  in  order  to  preserve  them  after- 
wards from  being  seduced  by  any  false  miracles  from  the  true  worship  of  God." 
Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  b.  i.  chap.  7,  p.  562,  note  E. 

This  representation  appears  to  me  to  accord  better  with  the  Mosaic  liistory, 
than  the  f<)regoing  one. 

Dr,  Henr\  Hunter,  with  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself,  exhibits  a  strong  rea- 
son for  the  perinitfsioii  given  to  the  magicians  partially  to  imitate  the  miracles  of 
Moses.  "Reasoning  man  will  ask,  Why  were  not  impiety  and  infidelity  checked 
in  their  very  hrst  attempt .'  Why  were  the  demons  of  Egypt  left  in  possession  of 
the  slightest  vestige  of  power,  to  oppose,  or  to  imitate  the  mighty  power  of  God? 
Wiiy  grant  to  Pharaoh  and  his  magicians,  even  the  momentary  triumph  of  their 
incantations '!  Tiie  reason  is  obvious.  Had  the  Egyptian  enchantments  been  at- 
tended with  no  success,  and  produced  no  effect,  infidelity  had  its  plea  at  hand. 
*  Your  pretended  miracle  is  mere  illusion,  an  attempt  to  mislead  our  understanding, 
by  imposing  upon  our  senses.  Though  we  cannot  produce  this  particular  effect, 
perform  this  particular  trick,  by  our  art,  we  can  effect  wonders  equally  or  much 
more  astonishing.'  But,  by  being  permitted  to  succeed  in  their  first  effort,  and 
to  rival  Moses  and  Aaron  so  far,  in  power  and  reputation,  they  are  insensibly 
drawn  in,  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  sign  performed  by  the  Hebrews,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  credit;  and  no  sooner  is  it  stamped  for  currency,  with  their 
image  and  superscription,  than  they  and  their  abettors  are  confounded,  by  seeing 
the  wretched  impression  of  their  art  effiiced,  annihilated ;  and  no  image  remains 
visible  but  that  of  the  living  and  true  God.  The  power  which  swallowed  up  the 
magician's  rods,  could  as  easily  have  prevented  the  transmutation;  but  the  con- 
futation is  much  more  complete  by  the  one  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  other. 
Impiety  has  shut  her  own  mouth,  and  infidelity  stands  stripped  of  her  last,  and 
only  plea."  Hunter's  Sacred  Biog.  Vol.  HI.  Led.  V.  p.  115 — 117. 

The  truly  great  and  estimable  Saurin,  with  equal  ability  and  success,  in  an 
admirable  and  compact  chain  of  reasoning,  which,  however  beautiful,  cannot,  on 
account  of  its  copiousness,  be  admitted  into  this  note,  places  the  subject  in  four 
points  of  view.  He  tries  it,  first,  by  "the  narrative  of  Moses:"  secondly,  by  "the 
history  of  enchantments  transmitted  by  every  age:"  thirdly,  by  "metaphysical 
speculations;"  and  fourthly.,  "at  the  tribunal  of  religion;"  and  in  each  of  these 
modes  of  discussion,  proves  that  we  shall  find  reasons  for  suspending  our  judgment 
on  this  mysterious  subject. 

Consult  Saur.  Discours,  «^c.  sur  la  Bible:  Tom.  I.  disc.  xhi.Jol. 

To  this  modest  and  ingenuous  confession,  I  do  most  cheerfully  subscribe. 

At\er  such  a  declaration,  from  such  a  man  ns  Saurin,  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
attempt  to  determine  upon  so  nice  a  point.  But  after  so  large  statements  of  the 
views  of  others,  and  such  free  comments  upon  them,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected 
that  I  should  as  frankly  avow  my  own  opinion.  Dr.  Geddes,  whose  criticisms 
are  often  estimable,  yet  whose  assertions  are  sometimes  announced  without  a 
pretension  to  reasoning,  and  whose  conclusions  are  almost  always  levelled  avowed- 
ly against  the  authority  of  Moses,  has  never  discovered  the  traits  which  I  have 
described,  more  decidedly  than  in  his  remarks  on  the  present  subject.  He  notices 
the  opinion  of  legerdemain,  and  says,  "The  text  is  expressly  against  all  such  in- 
terpretations: and  we  may  as  well  say,  that  the  rod  of  Moses  was  not  a  real  rod, 
as  that  the  rods  of  the  magicians  were  not  real  rods." — He  differs,  however,  from 
every  solution  which  ever  has  been,  or  perhaps  ever  can  be,  given ;  and  declares, 
"It  would  be  wiser,  perhaps,  although  not  so  honest,  to  say  nothing  at  all;  but 
that  is  not  my  manner:  I  must  say  what  I  think;  let  others  think  and  speak  as 
they  please."     And  what  is  this  opinion,  which  a  professedly  Christian  divine 
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could  entertain,  and  which  his  fidelity  prompted  him  to  publish  to  the  world  1  "I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  neither  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh,  nor  the  legislature 
of  the  Hebrews,  changed  their  rods  into  serpents,  any  more  than  the  sorceress 
Circe  turned  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine :  but  that  either  the  Hebrew 
historian,  whoever  he  was,  invented  the  whole  story  ;  or  that,  if  ever  any  such 
trial  of  magical  skill  took  place,  the  deception  was  equal  on  both  sides." 

Geddes'  Crit.  Rem.  Vol.  I.  on  Exod.  vii.  p.  181,  tfc. 

And  this  is  Biblical  Criticism  !  And  this  is  fair,  candid  reasoning  !  And  thii 
is  learned  and  liberal  research  !  What  then  is  to  be  deemed  arrogant,  unqualified 
assertion'?  What  can  be  accounted  indecent  levity,  and  disrespectful  trifling? 
If  he  did  not  blush  to  write  such  a. passage,  I  should  blush  to  comment  upon  it, 
60  as  to  attempt  a  serious  refutation  of  it !  It  was  not  tiius  that  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self spoke,  and  thought,  of  Moses,  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  authority. 

With  no  less  of  integrity,  I  will  candidly  avow  the  opinion  which  I  am  inclined 
to  form  upon  a  subject  concerning  which  i  dare  not  attempt  to  decide;  and  with- 
out presuming  to  press  my  sentiment  upon  any  reader,  I  shall  state  it  as  briefly 
as  possible,  with  the  reasons  upon  which  I  hold  it.     Upon  the  whole,  I  thmk, 

1.  That  both,  the  miracles  performed  by  Moses,  and  those  wrought  by  the  ma- 
gicians, were  real.  For  had  not  this  been  the  case,  would  not  Mcjses  as  easily 
have  detected  the  imposition,  as  Elijah  silenced  the  prophets  of  Baall  Has  the 
Mosaic  account  given  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  were  phantoms'?  On  the 
contrary,  has  he  not  spoken  of  them  in  the  same  terms,  as  he  speaks  of  his  own'? 
I  am  also  inclined  to  think, 

2.  That  the  magicians  knew  not  the  extent  of  their  own  powers.  In  making 
the  experiment,  they  obeyed  the  command  of  Pharaoh  :  they  were  doubtless  pre- 
pared to  do  their  best,  and  to  use  whatever  deception  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  might  allow.  It  is  evident  that  they  tried  all  tiie  miracles  of  Moses,  and 
could  succeed  but  in  a  few ;  a  decisive  proof  that  they  knew  not  where  their  power 
would  be  stayed,  or  to  what  point  it  would  be  permitted  to  extend.  Perhaps 
they  were  as  much  surprised  at  their  success,  as  the  spectators  could  be,  in  the 
first  instance.  So  convinced  were  they  of  divine  agency  on  the  suspension  of 
their  partial  power,  that  they  confessed  "This  is  the  finger  of  God."  But  the 
miracle  at  which  their  agency  ceased,  was  as  easy  to  be  performed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  those  in  which  they  succeeded  ;  and  the  inference  appears  to  be, 
that  they  were  not  effected  by  the  power  of  art.     It  appears  to  me, 

3.  That  they  must  have  performed  these  miracles  by  the  permission,  and  under 
the  power  of  God.  And  when  this  power  was  withheld  from  them,  and  continued 
to  Moses,  they  instantly  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Deity, 

4.  Admitting  that  both  Moses  and  the  magicians  wrought  their  respective  mi- 
racles by  the  power  or  permission  of  God,  when  their  capacity  to  effect  them 
ceased,  and  that  of  Moses  remained,  a  decisive  evidence  was  afforded  oilhe  truth 
of  his  mission. 

5.  The  phrase,  "They  did  it  by  their  enchantments,"  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
destroy  this  hypothesis,  but  only  to  mean,  that  they  used  some  form  and  parade^ 
to  impress  the  minds  of  the  spectators  with  veneration  of  their  power  and  wisdom, 
^nd  to  secure  to  themselves  the  credit  and  fame  of  their  success.  This  parade, 
however,  availed  them  nothing,  when  their  permission  to  work  miracles  expired, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  interposition  of  divine  power. 

In  respect  to  this  opinion,  which  is  submitted  with  diffidence,  the  reader  will 
form  his  own  conclusion,  of  its  probability  or  the  contrary.  I  will  not  avouch 
that  it  is  original,  although  if  it  be  borrowed,  I  cannot  recollect  the  source  from 
whence  I  drew  it,  nor  of  course  make  my  acknowledgments.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  I  have  met  with  it  in  the  course  of  reading,  and  treasured  it  up  from 
its  coincidence  with  my  own  views:  but  if  I  could  trace  it  to  its  author,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  a  full  reference  to  his  own  statement.  It  is  common  to  every 
man  who  endeavours  to  digest  what  he  reads,  to  mingle  the  thoughts  of  others 
with  his  own :  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  which  of  our  stores  we  may 
claim  as  original,  and  which  we  ought  to  acknowledge  as  borrowed :  nor  to  dia- 
tinguish  between  that  which  we  conceive,  and  that  which  we  only  remember. 
'This  whole  discussion  relates  to  page  185,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
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Note  2.  Respecting  tlie  term  of  Israel's  bondage,  the  writers  of  the  Ancient 
Univprsal  History,  afford  the  following  ingenious,  and,  as  itappears  to  me,  just 
solution. 

"It  is  plain,  that  the  four  hundred  years  of  Abraham's  seed  sojourning  in  a 
strange  land,  must  be  reckoned,  not  froin  their  coming  into  Egypt,  but  from  the 
birth  of  Isiiac.  For  all  the  time  of  thoir  sojourning  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Gerar, 
or  any  other,  was  still  in  a  strange  land,  in  which  ihey  had  not  a  foot  of  ground, 
if  we  except  the  cave  of  JVIachpelah.  As  to  what  is  added,  that  they  shall  like- 
wise serve,  and  be  ill-trealed,  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be  spoken  circum- 
stantially, and  might  be  put  in  a  parenthesis,  thus,  'they  shall  sojourn  and  be 
strangers,  (and  likewise  'serve  and  be  oppressed,)  during  the  space  of  four  hun- 
dred years,'  as  St.  Austin,  and  others,  have  fully  proved.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Isaac  oppressed  in  Gerar,  his  wells  filled  up  by  its  inhabitants,  and  himself  forced 
still  farther  from  them  ;  and  Jacob  served,  and  was  oppressed  by  La  ban  near  twenty 
years,  yet  neither  of  them  laboured  under  a  continual  oppression.  The  Egyp- 
tian servitude  did  not  commence  till  after  Joseph  and  all  his  brethren  were  dead; 
before  Ihat,  the  Israelites  lived  in  peace  and  plenty.  Allowing,  therefore,  that 
Levi  was  tbrty-four  years  of  age  at  his  first  coming  into  Egypt,  which  is  the  most 
that  can  be  supposed,  he  must  have  lived  ninety-three  years  in  Egypt,  because 
the  text  tells  us,  that  he  died  in  the  137th  year  of  his  age.  And  these  93  years 
being  subtracted  from  215,  the  time  of  there  abode  there,  there  will  remain  but 
122yearsof  thraldom,  even  supposing  it  to  have  begun  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  natural  sense,  therefore,  of  this  prophecy  to  Abraham  can  be  only  tiiis,  that 
his  seed  from  Isaac  on,  should  be  strangers  in  the  land,  that  was  not  theirs,  during 
the  space  of  400  years,  during  some  part  of  which  they  should  be  oppressed,  af^ 
flicted,  and  at  length  brought  under  bondage;  which  term  being  expired,  they 
should  find  a  happy  deliverance." 

Aiic.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  ii.  b.  i.  chap.  7,  note  K. 

This  computation  and  extract,  refers  to  page  187,  of  the  preceding  Lecture.  , 

Note  3. — In  the  account  which  Justin  has  given,  in  his  abridgment  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  of  Moses,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  there  is  an  error,  arising 
from  his  linking  this  narrative  too  closely  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  (for  he  re- 
lates this  departure  in  the  very  same  chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of  Joseph,)  and 
in  his  supposing  Moses  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph.  This  premised,  we  subjoin  his 
testimony  on  these  facts. 

Filius  ejus  Moses  fuit,  quem  prseter  paternae  scientiae  hereditatem,  etiam  formse 
pulcritudo  commendabat.  Sed  .-Egyptii,  quum  scabiem  et  vitiliginem  pateren- 
tur,  responso  moniti,  eum  cum  aegris,  ne  pestis  ad  plures  serperet,  terminis 
iEgypti  pellunt.  Just.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  ii. 

Moses  was  his  son,  whose  beauty  of  person  recommended  him,  no  less  than 
his  inheritance  of  his  father^s  science.  But  the  Egyptians,  because  they  were 
afflicted  with  a  scab  and.  leprosy,  admonished  by  an  oracle,  expelled  him,  with 
the  diseased,  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  lest  the  malady  should  spread  generally. 

This  quotation  refers  to  page  189,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  4. — Testimony  preserved  in  Diodorus  Siciilus,  respecting  the  division  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Uct^ci  J'e  rei^  tX^itIov  KceroiKHri]/  l'x,6'Ja0u'yo'i;  ttcc^xH^otxi  Xo- 
yoi,  tK  TT^oyovav  e^MV  <pu>iXiro/:^ev}iv  Tr,v  tpr./u.t])/,  ore  y-eyctXtji  rivoi  yeve^e'vjj; 
M/A-TTUTeui    eyenti^ti   m   koXtth   ^r,^oi   Trui    o   ro-roi   n  rr,v   ^Xu^oiv    e^o)}/  ra  To^H 

TO)  Bv6S  X^?""^'  TTuXiv  l7rtX^ii~oe.y  i^xicriev  TrXyjf^iiV  K7r»KXTXTl>]a-xi  r))v  ttopov 
tU  rtjv  TT^o'iiTrd^eiirxv  t«|/v.  Among  the  Ichlhyophagi,  the  native  inhabitants  oj 
the  spot,  a  tradition  is  given,  loliich  is  preserved  from  their  ancestors,  that  by  a 
great  ebb  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of  the  gidf  became  dry,  disclosing  its 
weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the  opposite  shore.  But  the  bare  earth  having  been 
rendered  visible  from  the  very  botton  of  the  abyss,  the  tide  returning  in  its 
strength,  restored  the  passage  once  more  to  its  former  condition. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib.  Hi.  p.  122. 
This  testimony  refers  to  page  189,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


THE  JOURNEY  OF  ISRAEL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS."  THEIR  ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN  CANAAN;  AND  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  ATTENDING  THESE 
EVENTS. 


JOSHUA  XXIV.  2 13. 

And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Your  fa- 
thers dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor:  and  they  served  other  gods.  And  I  took 
your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed,  and  gave  him  Isaac.  And  I 
gave  unto  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Esau :  and  I  gave  unto  Esau  Mount  Seir,  to  possess 
it;  but  Jacob  and  his  children  went  down  into  Egypt.  I  sent  Moses  also  and 
Aaron,  and  I  plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which  I  did  among  them:  and 
afterward  I  brought  you  out.  And  1  brought  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt:  and 
ye  came  unto  the  sea;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued  after  your  fathers  with  cha- 
riots and  horsemen  unto  the  Red  Sea.  And  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
he  put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  the  sea  upon  them, 
and  covered  them;  and  your  eyes  have  seen  what  I  have  done  in  Egypt:  and 
ye  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a  long  season.  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ;  and  they  fought  with 
you:  and  I  gave  them  into  your  hand,  that  ye  might  possess  their  land;  and  I 
destroyed  them  from  before  you.  Then  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab, 
arose  and  warred  against  Israel,  and  sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
to  curse  you :  But  T  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam  ;  therefore,  he  blessed  you 
still :  So  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand.  And  ye  went  over  Jordan,  and  came 
unto  Jericho:  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought  against  you,  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites;  and  I  delivered  them  into  your  hand.  And  I  sent 
the  hornet  before  you,  which  drove  them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two 
kings  of  the  Amorites;  but  not  with  thy  sword,  nor  with  ihy  bow.  And  I  have 
given  you  a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  ye  built  not, 
and  ye  dwell  in  them;  of  the  vineyards  and  olive-yards  which  ye  planted  not, 
do  ye  eat ! 

We  are  indebted  to  God  himself,  for  all  the  information  which  we 
possess  in  relation  to  either  his  nature  or  his  operations.  He  fur- 
nishes the  medium  through  which  he  is  seen  in  the  visible  creation, 
in  the  arguments  of  providence,  in  the  scheme  of  redemption:  and 
all  that  we  are  able  to  comprehend  of  "  life  and  immortality,"  is 
"  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel."     The  human  mind  requires  a  me- 
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dium  through  which  it  may  discern  God,  as  the  eye  requires  a  me- 
dium through  which  it  may  see.     As  that  medium  to  the  eye  is 
light,  so  is  the  medium  of  the  spirit,  illumination.     It  is  in  vain  that 
creation  subsists  Around  me,  except  I  have  an  organ  of  vision.     To 
the  blind  man  it  is  annihilated.     The  works  of  God  exist,  but  not 
to  him:  he  is  insensible  of  their  beauties,  he  never  was  permitted 
to  admire  their  symmetry.     And   it  is  in  vain  that  we  possess  an 
organ  of  vision,  unless  some  rnediiim  be  furnished  through  which 
it  may  operate.     I  ascend  the  mountain  at  midnight,  and  look  from 
its  summit.     The  landscape  around  me  is  the  same  as  at  mid-day, 
and  the  organ  of  vision  is  the  same;  but  light,  the  medium,  through 
which  the  eye  sees,  is  wanting;  and  I  look  for  the  river,  for  the 
meadow,  for  the  mansion,  for  the  hill,  for  all  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  in  vain — I  am  presented  with   "  a  universal  blank."     It 
is  in  vain  that,  as  an  intelligent  creature,  I  am  surrounded  by  the 
works  of  God,  and  am  furnished  with  reasoning  powers,  with  a  ca- 
pacity formed  to  contemplate,  to  examine,  and  to  admire  them,  un- 
less I  am  furnished  also  with  some  medium  through  which  they 
may  be  seen.     Revelatian  is  that  medium.     Were  the  eye  of  rea- 
son quenched  in  the  spirit,  the  mind  would  be  in  that  state  of  in- 
capacity to  discern  the  invisible  God,  as  is  the  man  born  blind  to 
examine  his  works.    And,  were  the  light  of  revelation  extinguished, 
although  the  man  were  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
he  would  resemble  the  person  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at 
midnight,  in  vain  attempting  to  explore  the  landscape;  he  would 
possess  the  organ,  but  be  destitute  of  the  medium;  he  would  have 
the  eye,  but  not  the  light.     And,  for  this  reason,  the  apostle  repre- 
sents the  heathens,  as  "feeling  after,  if  haply  they  might  find  God, 
although  he  was  not  far  from  every  one  of  them:"  as  men  involved 
in  perfect  darkness,  although  possessing  the  organ  of  vision,  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  for  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  even  when  that  object 
is  at  their  side,  or  before  their  face. 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  through  the  medium  of  re- 
velation alone,  we  can  form  any  conception  of  things  which  are 
"not  seen  as  yet."  We  can  know  nothing, we  can  anticipate  nothing 
of  futurity,  but  as  revealed  religion  removes  the  curtain,  and  un- 
veils a  portion  of  invisible  objects.  But  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  visible  creation  itself  is  not  beheld  to  perfection  butthrouo-h 
the  medium  of  revelation.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork:"  but  the  man  who  has 
never  received  this  divine  medium,  discerns  not  that  glory.  "  Day 
unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge:" 
"  There  is  na  speech  nor  language,  where  their  voice  is  not  heard  ,** 
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— but  he  understands  not  their  testimony.  For  this  reason  many 
beheld  their  beauties,  and  have  heard  their  voice,  who  have  not 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  God;  and,  from  these  alone,  none 
have  understood  his  perfections.  And,  if  revelation  be  necessary 
to  the  development  of  creation,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary 
to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  Providence!  After  all,  but  little  is  at 
present  discovered.  Our  curiosity  is  repressed,  and  our  impatience 
controlled,  by  the  declaration,  "  What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not 
now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  Yet  we  are  permitted,  some- 
times, through  this  medium,  to  comprehend  a  part  of  the  scheme, 
that  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  magnificence  of  the  whole. 
God  deciphers  a  little  of  his  own  mysterious  handwriting,  to  prove 
his  perfect  ability  to  construe  the  entire  volume.  He  makes  known 
a  portion  of  his  purposes,  as  a  pledge  that  he  will,  hereafter,  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  show  the  harmony,  the  propriety,  and  the  wisdom 
of  all. 

The  chain  of  Scripture  facts  to  be  illustrated  this  night,  is.  The 
JOURNEY  OP  Israel  in  the  wilderness;  their  establish- 
ment IN    CANAAN;    AND    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES    ATTENDING    THESE 

events. 

This  subject  will  completely  confirm  the  preceding  observations; 
for  we  shall  see,  in  some  instances,  the  wisdom  and  harmony  of  Pro- 
vidence, while  so  deep  obscurity  rests  upon  others,  as  to  compel 
us  to  acknowledge,  that  "  secret  things  belong  to  God."  Our  Lec- 
ture must  comprehend  more  or  less  of  that  history  comprised  in  the 
last  four  books  of  Moses,  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  to 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Joshua  inclusive,  embracing  a  period 
of  about  sixty-four  years.  We  shall  adopt,  in  the  present  instance, 
our  general  mode  of  discussion,  which  is,  to  consider  these  events, 
with  their  concomitant  circumstances,  as  they  are  related  in  the 
the  scriptures:  to  set  before  you  such  foreign  testimonies  as  appear 
calculated  to  elucidate  and  to  confirm  the  scriptural  narration;  and 
to  attempt  an  answer  to  some  objections  which  skepticism  has  raised 
against  this  part  of  the  sacred  records. 

1.    We  shall  CONSIDER  THESE  EVENTS,  WITH  THEIR  CONCOMITANT 
CIRCUMSTANCES,  AS  THEY  ARE  RELATED  IN  THE  ScRIPTURES. 

Our  object,  at  present,  is  to  produce  an  epitome  of  the  narrative 
to  be  considered,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible;  and  for  a  more  com- 
plete history  of  the  wanderings  and  establishment  of  these  singu- 
larly preserved  people,  we  must  refer  you  to  the  Bible  itself, 
whose  unadorned,  and  faithful  record,  may  be  consulted  at  your 
leisure. 
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In  tracing  the  Israelites  through  all  their  journey,  and  regarding 
them  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  wonders  performed  for  their  preserva- 
tion, we  shall  find  their  character  to  be  precisely  such  as  David  re- 
presented it,  when  he  said,  "  They  sang  his  praises,  but  they  soon 
forgat  his  works!"  When  they  beheld  the  Egyptians  dead  upon 
the  sea-shore,  under  a  grateful  impression  of  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ance wrought  on  their  behalf,  they  joined  in  the  sublime  anthem  of 
their  leader:  and  if  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  upon  the  appear- 
ance then  presented  of  attachment  to  the  God  who  fought  for  them, 
we  should  conclude  that  his  goodness  could  never  be  obliterated 
from  their  remembrance,  and  that  their  thankfulness  could  never 
by  any  dangers  be  extinguished.  Scarcely,  however,  had  three 
days  elapsed,  before  they  murmured,  because  the  waters  of  Marah 
were  bitter:  and  no  sooner  was  this  evil  remedied,  than  their  pro- 
visions failed,  and  their  complaints  were  renewed  with  indecent 
violence.  With  indulgent  kindness,  the  Lord  supplied  their  ne- 
cessities, by  sending,  with  the  dew  of  the  morning,  a  substance 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  small  pearl,  which  answered  the 
purpose  of  bread,  and  which,  not  knowing  by  what  name  to  call  it, 
they  termed  Manna — a  word  implying,  "  luhat  is  itV^ — in  the 
evening,  a  prodigious  flock  of  quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp. 
This  event  took  place  about  the  middle  of  April,  at  which  period 
these  birds  are  observed  to  cross  the  Red  Sea  in  vast  numbers. 
The  miracle  therefore  consisted,  not  so  much  in  the  immense  mul- 
titudes which  fell  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  as  in  the  direction  of  them 
thither,  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  needed  them,  and 
on  the  very  evening  in  which  God  had,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
promised  to  send  them.* 

Upon  receiving  this  miraculous  assistance,  they  continued  their 
journey;  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  failure  of  water  drew  from 
them  fresh  murmurings  at  the  perils  of  their  situation,  and  new  re- 
proaches at  their  inoffensive  and  skilful  general.  Moses  smote  a 
rock,  from  which  issued  a  stream  to  supply  their  necessities.  We 
must  observe,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  en- 
ter into  a  defence  of  the  miracles  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice 
in  this  course  of  Lectures,  or  to  answer  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  them :  our  engagement  is  simply  to  state  the  events 
as  they  are  recorded,  as  so  many  matters  of  fact,  and  to  produce 
such  confirmations  of  them,  as  such,  as  the  fragments  of  ancient  his- 
torians furnish.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve distinctness  of  apprehension  in  pursuing  this  narrative,  that 

*  See  Ann.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  11.  b.  i.  chap.  7,  noto  Q.  p.  592. 
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Moses  smote  another  rock  upon  a  similar  occasion — and  that  these 
were  two  distinct  events.  The  first  took  place  at  Rephidim,  in  their 
eleventh  station  !*  the  second  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  in  their  thirty-third 
station.f  The  one  happened  in  the  first  year  of  their  departure 
from  Egypt;  the  other,  in  the  fortieth.  The  former  was  smitten 
by  the  rod  of  Moses,  the  instrument  of  the  wonders  performed  in 
Egypt:  the  latter,  by  the  rod  of  Aaron,  which  budded  to  determine 
the  priesthood.  The  one  took  place  before  the  erection  of  the  ta- 
bernacle; the  other,  after  it.  This,  was  performed  with  calmness: 
that,  was  «mitten  in  anger;  and  the  conduct  of  Mo*es  so  displeased 
the  Lord,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  his  prohibition  from  entering  the 
land  of  Canaan.J  Having  made  these  remarks,  we  shall  be  in  no 
danger  of  confounding  these  two  distinct  events. 

Before  they  removed  from  this  station,  they  were  compelled  to 
fight  with  the  Amalekites.  Joshua  went  out  to  battle  at  the  head 
of  the  army :  Moses  ascended  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  the  rod  of  God 
in  his  hand,  probably  to  intercede  for  the  interposition  of  Heaven. — 
Israel  prevailed  so  long  as  his  hands  were  elevated:  but  when  through 
weariness  he  suffered  them  to  drop,  victory  leaned  to  the  side  of 
Amalek.  Aaron  and  Hur  supported  his  arms  till  the  sun  went  down, 
and  Amalek  was  subdued.  How  lovely  is  fraternal  unity!  Even 
Moses  needed  assista.nce;  and  who  can  pass  through  life  without  it? 
Let  us  learn,  that  our  burdens  are  lightened,  our  peace  promoted, 
and  our  success  ensured,  by  mutual  kindness,  and  by  mutual  atten- 
tion. And  who  can  read  this  singularly  beautiful  narration,  without 
being  reminded  of  Jesus  our  Mediator,  through  whose  intercession, 
and  the  lifting  up  of  his  hands,  we  have  freedom  of  access  to  God 
now,  and  shall  finally  be  made  "  more  than  conquerors  "  over  all  our 
enemies? 

This  victory  opened  the  way  to  Sinai,  and  with  the  most  aw- 
ful enjotions  we  approach  the  sacred  mountain!  Gathering  around 
its  foot,  the  tribes  of  Israel  present  themselves  before  the  eternal 
Lawgiver.  The  trumpet  has  sounded  loud,  and  long,  to  call  their 
leader  into  the  thick  darkness :  and  see,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  he 
prepares  to  obey  the  summons!  The  thunder  rolls  peal  upon  peal 
to  announce  the  descent  of  the  Deity.  With  frequent,  and  vivid  flashes, 
the  lightning  cleaves  the  cloud,  and  darts  across  the  dreadful  obscu- 
rity. Sinai  trembles  to  its  base,  and  "  a  great  and  strong  wind  "  rushes 
through  the  desert.  Every  time  the  trumpet  sounds,  it  increases  in 
loudness:  and  as  it  sounds  long,  the  signal  thrills  through  every  heart, 
and  fear  blanches  every  countenance.     The  holy  hill  is  fenced;  and 

*  Exod.  xvii.  6.  I  Num.  xx.  11. 

\  See  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  11.  chap.  7,  note  T.  p.  596,  597. 
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the  command  of  God  is,  "Charge  the  people,  lest  they  break  through 
unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish."  As  with  one  voice, 
the  whole  camp  rang  with  their  supplications  to  Moses — "  Speak  thou 
with  us,  and  we  will  hear:  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we 
die !" — Such  were  the  terrors  of  the  former  dispensation,  and  such 
the  stern  command  which  forbade  too  near  an  approach  to  God. 
But  far  other  sounds  are  heard  from  yonder  mount  of  peace.  The 
frame  of  nature  is  indeed  convulsed,  darkness  extends  her  mantle 
over  the  sky,  the  sun  withdraws  his  shining,  and  the  clouds  weep 
some  drops  of  pity :  but  these  are  marks  of  sympathy,  not  indications 
of  wrath.  Yonder  sufferer  blesses  with  his  dying  lips,  compassion 
floats  in  his  dim  and  languid  eyes,  and  the  language  of  peace  issues 
from  his  tongue,  as  it  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  "It  is  finished" 
— rolls  on  the  air,  with  inexpressible  softness.  The  heart  is  melted 
by  this  scene,  but  not  terrified.  Contrition  lays  her  gentle  hand 
upon  the  obdurate  spirit.  The  unpitying  eye  forgets  its  ferocity,  and 
learns  to  weep.  No  command  thunders,  "Whosoever  toucheth  the 
mount,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death:"  but  a  voice  like  the  gale  of  a 
summer's  evening  whispers,  "Come  up  hither,  for  yet  there  is  room!" 
In  receiving  the  law  from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  Moses  was  forty 
days  absent  on  the  mount.  A  portion  of  this  time,  the  Israelites 
patiently  waited:  but  at  length,  forgetting  the  recent  terrors  with 
which  the  near  approach  of  the  Deity  had  filled  their  bosoms,  and 
impatient  of  delay,  they  compelled  Aaron,  by  their  importunity 
and  violence,  to  form  a  golden  calf;  and  to  this  idol  they  bowed 
down  as  unto  their  God. — We  conceive  that  they  borrowed  this 
image  from  the  Egyptian  mythology:  for  without  it,  a  calf,  one 
should  suppose,  would  have  been  the  last  symbol  they  would  have 
chosen,  as  a  representation  of  the  Deity.  As  the  term  "  calf"  is 
by  no  means  completely  definite,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was 
an  exact  resemblance  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  idols.  The  Egyptian 
Isis  had  the  face  of  a  calf,  with  the  form  of  a  man  from  the  neck 
downwards.  The  Egyptian  Apis  was  altogether  the  similitude  of 
a  calf.  There  has  been  one  objection  raised  against  this  position; 
which  is,  that  the  idolatry  of  Israel  was  anterior  to  the  worship  of 
these  idols,  or  of  animal  resemblances  in  Egypt:  but  we  think  this 
assertion  hard  to  be  proved.  Idols,  and  image  worship,  were  in 
existence  in  those  days,  or  the  Israelites  had  not  dreamt  of  them; 
and  Egypt,  the  mother  of  hieroglyphics,  would  hardly  be  the  last 
to  embrace  the  system  of  idolatry.  Admitting  our  position,  which 
will  at  once  account  for  the  symbol  of  the  Deity  chosen  by  the  Is- 
raelites, we  are  furnished  with  farther  evidences  of  the  facts — that 
they  actually  resided  in  Egypt,  from  a  knowledge  of  their  cus- 
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toms — and  that  they  had  recently  departed  thence,  from  the  at- 
tachment, and  preference,  shown  to  the  objects  of  their  worship* 

From  this  event  follow  a  succession  of  rebellions  in  various 
shapes,  and  appointments  of  divers  ceremonies.  The  next  point 
of  importance  upon  which  we  fix,  is  the  sending  of  twelve  men  as 
spies  to  view  the  promised  land.  Ten  of  these  messengers  brought 
back  an  evil  report;  and  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  alone  attempted,  by  a 
just  and  manly  relation,  to  encourage  the  hearts,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands,  of  the  people.  Such,  however,  was  their  discontent, 
that  they  i-esolved  to  return  to  their  bondage  in  Egypt;  and  were 
actually  consulting  whom  to  choose  as  a  leader,  when  the  uproar 
was  suppressed,  by  the  appearance  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  resting 
upon  the  tabernacle.  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  their  unbe- 
lief and  folly,  was  justly  severe:  all  above  twenty  years  of  age 
were  excluded  the  land,  Joshua  and  Caleb  excepted;  they  were 
sentenced  to  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  till  that  ge- 
neration should  fall  into  the  dust;  and  the  ten  spies,  who  brought 
the  false  report,  were  struck  with  instantaneous  death.  A  great 
number  of  the  people  afterwards  fell  in  the  ill-timed  battle  of  the 
Amalekites,  which  God  had  expressly  prohibited. 

To  this  affecting  circumstance  succeeded  the  rebellion  of  Korah, 
and  the  confirmation  of  Aaron's  priesthood — the  strife  at  Meri- 
bah — the  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent,  that  striking  type  of 
Christ — the  defeat  of  Sihon  and  Og — the  beautiful  and  eloquent 
prophecies  of  Balaam — the  idolatry  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites, 
and  their  punishment,  with  the  slaughter  of  Balaam,  and  of  the  five 
kings  of  Midian.  This  conducts  us  to  the  death  of  Moses.  After 
having  numbered  the  people,  ordered  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  and  appointed  Joshua  his  successor,  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  he  ascended  the  mountain,  which  he  descended  no  more. 
He  saw  the  promised  land,  he  reviewed  his  journey  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  he  resigned  his  spirit  "  to  God  who  gave  it." 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Moses,  without  paying  one  small  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  his  character  and  to  his  conduct.  From  the  sa- 
cred records,  we  learn  that  he  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  ami- 
able in  his  disposition.  He  received  a  polished  education,  and  on 
all  occasions  evinced  true  greatness  of  mind.  Consider  him  as  a 
prophet  or  as  a  general,  as  a  shepherd  or  as  a  monarch,  as  a  hus- 
band or  as  a  father,  as  a  man  or  as  a  saint,  he  is  equally  estimable, 
and  equally  interesting.  A  greater  than  Moses  did  not  appear 
upon  the  earth,  till  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us;  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."   His  death,  as  well  as  his  life. 
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breathes  instruction.  It  shows  us  the  danger  of  contending  with 
God,  and  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  when  an  object  ardently- 
desired  is  seen,  but  not  permitted  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  an  emblem 
of  the  death  of  a  Christian,  who,  in  his  last  moments,  in  the  same 
way,  casts  his  eyes  over  the  past  and  the  future.  In  one  word, 
living  and  dying,  he  was  a  most  inestimable  character:  and  well 
did  he  merit  the  tears,  which  "  the  many  thousands  of  Israel"  shed 
to  his  memory. 

The  tents  of  Israel  were  pitched  at  Shittim,  during  the  days  of 
mourning  for  Moses;  and,  encamped  on  the  verge  of  Jordan,  the 
people  expected  the  divine  signal  for  passing  that  river.*  Nor 
could  any  thing  less  than  a  divine  command  have  encouraged 
Joshua  and  the  Israelites  to  proceed.  All  circumstances  considered, 
we  think  it  would  have  been  a  greater  miracle,  had  they  encoun- 
tered the  dangers  which  they  were  conscious  were  before  them, 
without  a  divine  communication,  than  the  admission  of  the  fact  as- 
serted in  the  scriptures,  that  they  kneiv  themselves  acting  under  the 
authority  and  support  of  a  divine  commission,  supposes.  Joshua 
was  ninety-three  years  of  age.  He  was,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  six 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men:  but  his  army  was  also  encumbered 
with  women,  children,  servants,  cattle,  and  all  the  necessaries  for 
travelling.  The  nations  who  opposed  him  were  numerous,  warlike, 
of  gigantic  stature  and  strength:  their  towns  fortified  by  nature,  and 
by  art:  their  forces  concentrated,  and  their  interests  united  by  al- 
liances: this  union  was  strengthened  by  alarm:  they  had  every 
thing  to  lose,  and  with  the  most  determined  and  steady  courage, 
they  resolved  to  repel  the  invaders. 

After  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to  inspect  the  country  had  re- 
turned in  peace,  preparations  Avere  made  for  passing  the  river  Jor- 
dan. This  hazardous  undertaking,  which  was  to  cast  the  die,  and 
to  commence  the  conflict  with  the  Canaanites,  was  arranged  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Heaven.  The  people  sanctified  them- 
selves, and  the  priests  bearing  the  ark  of  God  opened  the  proces- 
sion. Each  tribe  observed  the  same  order  as  they  had  done  in 
their  marches.  The  enterprise  commenced  on  a  day  which  an- 
swers to  the  thirteenth  of  our  April,  the  day  on  which  the  paschal 
lamb  was  selected  and  separated.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  Jordan 
usually  overflowed  its  banks,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Le- 
banon, and  of  other  neighbouring  mountains. — But  so  soon  as  the 
feet  of  the  priests,  who  bare  the  ark,  touched  the  waves  of  this  ra- 
pid river,  God  caused  the  stream  to  roll  back;  and  it  stood  in  heaps 

•  For  the  succeedinjr  statements,  see  the  book  of  Joshua.  See  also  Anc.  Univ. 
Hist.  Vol.  III.  b.  i.  chap.  7. 
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far  beyond  the  city  of  Adam,  while  the  flood  below,  continuing  its 
course  to  the  Dead  Sea,  opened  a  passage  of  about  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen miles  in  breadth,  for  the  armies  of  Israel,  till  they  had  passed 
over.  The  priests,  who  had  continued  in  the  bed  of  the  river  till 
the  whole  army  had  crossed,  now  remained  while  twelve  stones 
were  set  up  which  might  be  seen  on  either  shore  when  the  waters 
were  abated,  and  until  twelve  stones,  taken  out  of  the  channel, 
were  piled  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  then  ascended  to 
the  opposite  shore,  and  Jordan,  with  its  wonted  impetuosity,  rolled 
its  stream  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 

After  this  miraculous  passage,  the  passover  was  celebrated  for 
the  third  time.  Jericho  was  soon  after  taken  in  an  extraordinary 
manner;  and  the  account  of  its  capture  is  abundantly  strengthened, 
by  the  fulfilment  of  a  most  remarkable  prophecy  uttered  at  the 
time.  Joshua  predicted,  when  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  that 
whosoever  should  attempt  to  rebuild  it  should  "  lay  the  founda- 
tions thereof  in  his  first  born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his 
youngest  son." — This  curse  was  literally  fulfilled  above  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  it  was  denounced.  Hiel,  the  Bethelite, 
attempted  to  rebuild  it:  but  "he  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in 
Abiran,  his  first  born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest 
son  Segub,"  who  both  died  in  consequence  of  the  trespass  of  their 
father.  After  the  death  of  Achan,  the  conquest  of  the  land  was  ef- 
fected in  about  six  years. 

In  the  battle  against  the  five  kings  who  fought  against  Gibeon, 
two  miracles  are  recorded:  the  assistance  afforded  the  Israelites  by 
a  fall  of  hail-stones,  and  the  standing  stillof  the  sun  and  moon  at 
the  command  of  Joshua.  For  the  first  of  these,  we  observe  that  it 
is  now  no  uncommom  thing  to  read  of  a  storm  literally  of  stones, 
which  probably  was  the  case  in  this  tempest  of  Joshua:  and  these 
phenomena  have  been  attributed  to  earthquakes,  eruptions,  and  va- 
rious causes.  The  miracle,  then,  consists  in  the  timing  of  this  awful 
storm,  and  the  direction  of  its  fury  against  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
For  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon,  we  conceive  that  this 
miracle  does  not  militate  against  the  present  system  of  astronomy, 
since  the  suspension  of  the  earth's  motion  would  produce  the  same 
appearances,  and  not  only  the  sun  and  moon,  but  all  the  planets, 
would  necessarily  seem  to  be  stationary.  As  this  last  was  a  mira- 
cle, conspicuous  not  merely  to  the  enemies  with  whom  they  fought, 
but  to  all  nations,  it  must  have  been,  to  the  Canaanites,  a  most  afflic- 
tive demonstration,  that  the  hand  of  God  was  against  them,  and 
with  their  enemies;  and  thus  is  the  design,  the  propriety,  and  the 
necessity,  of  this  miracle,  at  once  demonstrated.     Thus,  by  little 
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and  little  the  whole  land  was  subdued,  till  the  Israelites  obtained 
complete  possession;  and  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  Joshua 
divided  the  whole  country  among  the  several  tribes,  and  beheld 
the  final  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  which  God  had  made,  so 
many  centuries  before,  to  Abraham.  Having  brought  into  as  nar- 
row a  compass  as  possible  the  statement  of  these  facts  according  to 
the  scriptures, 

II.  We  shall  set  before  you  such  foreign  testimonies  as 

APPEAR  TO  US    CALCULATED    TO  ELUCIDATE  AND  TO    CONFIRM 
THIS  ACCOUNT. 

We  shall  produce, 

1.  Positive  evidence  from  the  most  ancient  writers, 
either  relative  to  particular  facts,  or  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing them.  The  birth  of  Moses,  his  deliverance  from  the  water, 
and  his  receiving  the  moral  law,  is  selected  by  Eusebius  out  of 
Aristobulus.  The  ancient  writer  of  the  Orphic  verses,  after 
asserting  that  only  one  God  is  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  adds,  "So  was  it  said  of  old:  so  he 
commands,  who  was  born  of  water,  and  who  received  of  God  the 
two  great  tables  of  the  moral  law."  Strabo  applauds  Moses 
for  reproving  the  error  of  the  Egyptians  in  likening  the  Deity 
to  beasts.  Juvenal  mentions  the  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their 
law,  "  given  by  Moses."  As  a  writer,  he  is  spoken  of  by  Dio- 
DORUS  SicuLUs,  Flint,  and  Tacitus;  and  they  regard  his  history 
with  great  respect.  We  have  already  seen  that  Longinus  quotes 
the  opening  of  Genesis,  as  an  instance  of  the  true  sublime.  Chal- 
ciDius  borrowed  many  things  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  whom  he 
calls  "  the  wisest  of  men,  enlivened  not  by  human  eloquence,  but 
by  divine  inspiration."  Hermippas,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras, 
quoted  by  Josephus  against  Appion,  says,  that  "he  took  many  things 
into  his  own  philosophy  from  the  Jewish  laws."  Ancient  writers 
in  general  conspire  to  speak  highly  of  the  piety  of  the  Jews,  so 
long  as  they  adhered  to  the  law.  These  testimonies  furnish  a  most 
decisive  evidence,  both  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  writings, 
and  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  history  was  held.*  The  Egyp- 
tians imitated  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  mentioned  in  the  cere- 
monial laws:  for  Diodorus  says,  that  the  chief  justice  "  carries  on 
his  neck  an  image  of  precious  stones,  suspended  on  a  golden  chain." 
The  heathen  Poets  assert  that  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies 
of  Hercules  in  Arim,  which  is  precisely  the  country  where  Joshua 

*  Grotius  de  Ver.  Relig.  Chris-t.  J  10.  See,  also,  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lec- 
ture. 
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fought  with  the  children  of  Anak,  by  a  "tempest  of  stones."  More- 
over, it  appears  credible  that  the  fables  current  in  the  heathen  world, 
of  the  protraction  of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  attributed  to  their 
deities,  as  their  pleasure,  or  their  convenience  required,  originated 
in  the  fact  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  Joshua,  in  arresting  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  as  a  fact,  cannot  be 
questioned.  They  long  made  it  the  seat  of  empire.  Skepticism  it- 
self admits  the  existence  of  the  nations  which  preceded  Israel;  but 
objects  to  the  conduct  of  Joshua  in  dispossessing  them  of  their 
territories. 

The  testimonies  which  we  have  adduced  confirm  the  Mosaic 
history  as  a  whole,  rather  than  detached  parts  of  it;  and  surely, 
when  it  is  considered,  as  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Josephus  on 
the  testimony  of  Manetho,*  that  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in 
Canaan  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  Danaus 
came  to  Argos,  whom  the  Grecians  acknowledge  their  most  an- 
cient prince,  and  from  whom  they  are  frequently  named;  and  that  it 
preceded  the  transactions  of  Troy,  celebrated  by  their  most  ancient  ^ 
poets,  a  thousand  years;  particular  confirmations  of  such  striking 
events  as  the  deluge,  and  general  acquiescence  with  the  scripturfe 
record,  is  all  that  ought  to  be,  and  all  that  can  be,  expected  from 
heathen  writers.     They  could  not  know  any  thing  of  these  cir- 
cumstances but  by  tradition.     Orpheus  himself  lived  but  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ;  Hesiod,  nine  hundred;  Homer,  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty.     Orpheus  himself,  therefore,  was  only  contemporary 
with  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon.     The  settlement  in  Canaan 
took  place  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Lord:  that  is,  four  hundred  and  twenty  seven  years 
before  Hesiod:  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years  before 
the  celebrated  Homer.     Is  it  a  subject  for  wonder  that  obscurity 
should  rest  upon  facts  so  ancient?   We  appeal  to  the  unprejudiced — 
is  it  not   rather  extraordinary,  that  facts  so  remote  should  have 
evidences  so  strong  and  decisive?     We  wish  to  produce, 

2.  Considerations  which  may  be  deemed  circumstantial  evi- 
dences. 

When  the  law  was  given  at  Sinai,  it  was  given  publicly.  No- 
thing was  done  in  secret.  Peculiar  glory,  splendour,  and  notoriety, 
attended  its  dispensation.  It  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation,  who  reported  to  the  people  that  such  an  appearance  had  been 
manifested  to  them.     No!  the  whole  camp  witnessed  the  magni- 

*  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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ficent  scene.  They  were  not  asleep  when  God  descended  in  terri- 
ble majesty.  They  were  awake  to  every  transaction,  when  they 
prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  cried,  "  Let  not  God 
speak  to  us,  lest  we  die."  Moses  could  not  impose  on  their  senses. 
Is  it  probable,  had  not  the  Israelites  actually  seen  "  this  great 
sight,"  and.had  not  they  been  completely  convinced  that  Moses  was 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  he  really 
did  receive  the  law  from  the  hand  of  God, — is  it  probable  that  they 
would  have  submitted  to  the  moral,  and  especially  to  the  ceremonial 
laws,  many  of  which  were  opposite  both  to  their  opinions,  and  to 
their  ancient  customs?  The  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  law  in 
every  age,  is  an  incontestable  proof  that  they  believe  the  fact  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given;  and  how  was  it  possible  for  Moses 
to  deceive  their  fathers,  in  those  things  of  which  they  were  eye 
and  ear-witnesses?  We  say  nothing  respecting  the  morality,  the 
equity,  and  the  perfection  of  the  moral  law,  which  demonstrates 
that  God  alone  could  be  its  author.  Compared  with  it,  all  the  ad- 
mired codes  of  the  wisest  legislators  of  antiquity  are  barbarous. 
We  wave  this,  and  simply  ask  a  question,  which  we  challenge  in- 
fidelity to  answer,  if  it  be  able.  A  man  may  pretend  to  a  revela- 
tion, without  having  it,  as  did  Mahomet:  but  the  case  before  us  is 
widely  different.  Here  is  no  secrecy,  or  concealment;  here  are  no 
visions  or  dreams.  The  cloud,  the  fire,  the  trumpet,  the  darkness, 
were  seen  and  heard  by  all  the  camp  of  Israel.  They  were  pre- 
pared for  the  event  by  purification.  Moses  ascended  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  descended  before  them.  They  saw  his  fears:  they  saw 
the  tables  of  the  law  taken  up,  plain,  ungraven  stone:  they  saw 
them  when  they  were  brought  down,  filled.  Events  were  re- 
corded at  the  moment  in  which  they  took  place:  his  history  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  contemporaries;  and  his  law  was  publicly  read  at 
stated  periods.  We  ask,  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  impose,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  Jews?  We  are  reduced  to  this  alterna- 
tive. Either  we  must  give  up  the  history  of  Moses,  (corroborated 
as  it  is  by  foreign  testimonies)  altogether:  we  must  believe  this 
book  of  forgery  from  first  to  last:  we  must  even  deny  the  existence 
of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  period:  or  we  must  admit  his  miracles 
as  matters  of  fact;  since  he  could  no  more  impose  the  manner  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  than  the  laio  itself,  upon  the  Jews.  Admit 
that  the  law  was  given,  and  that  he  is  the  author  of  these  books 
and  you  must,  to  be  consistent,  admit  all  its  circumstances. 

Respecting  the  manna,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  and  of  other 
miraculous  circumstances  attending  their  journey,  was  it  possible 
to  have  imposed  the  belief  of  these  things  upon  the  progenitors  of 
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the  Jews  (through  whose  hands  these  writings  were  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation)  unless  they  really  existed?  Was  it 
possible  to  persuade  the  multitude,  that  they  were  every  day  fed 
from  heaven,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  not  this  actually  been 
the  case?  And  without  a  miraculous  supply,  how  could  Moses 
march  such  an  army,  through  such  a  country,  except  he  possessed 
an  enormous  magazine  of  provisions?  And  from  what  sources 
could  he  derive  it? 

Whence  arose  the  various  customs  of  the  Jews  perpetuated  to  the 
present  hour,  if  they  did  not  originate  in  facts  such  as  he  records? 
What  could  give  rise  to  the  passover?  What  could  have  suggested 
the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  worship?  Was  not  the  brazen 
serpent  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah?  What  has  preserved 
these  singular  institutions  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country?  They 
must  have  had  some  origin.  We  admire  two  things  in  the  divine 
government:  the  one — the  perpetuation  of  miracles  till  after  the 
coming  of  Christ,  so  that  every  fresh  miracle  confirmed  former  ones : 
the  other — the  continuation  of  the  rites  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Were  it  not  from  the  circumstance  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Saviour  by  the  Jews,  and  their  consequent  obstinate  adherence 
to  their  ceremonial  law,  perhaps  it  would  be  denied  that  such  rites 
ever  existed.  In  this  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence, amid  all  its  obscurity.  Could  a  whole  nation,  from  the  first 
to  last,  be  deceived?  Impossible!  I  never  see  a  Jew  without  feel- 
ing conviction  of  the  truth  of  divine  revelation. 

The  reservation  of  some  of  the  Canaanites  for  several  ages,  and 
the  total  extermination  of  them  having  never  been  etfected,  was  a 
decisive  evidence  to  succeeding  generations,  who  were  not  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  entrance  of  their  fathers  into  Canaan,  both  of  the  ex- 
istence, and  of  the  manners,  of  its  former  inhabitants;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, a  confirmation  of  all  the  records  put  into  their  hands.  This, 
doubtless,  was  one  important  reason  why  they  were  not  all  destroyed. 

Once  again — the  reference  which  all  the  writings  of  Moses  had  to 
the  Messiah,  forms  a  part  of  that  grand  and  unbroken  chain,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  volume  of  scripture,  from  first  to  last,  and 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  take  away  any  part,  without  destroy- 
ing the  beauty,  and  affecting  the  existence,  of  all. 

III.  We  shall  notice  the  objections  which  skepticism  has  raised 
against  this  part  of  the  sacred  v^tiitings.. 

1.  They  object  to  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  as  immoral. 
They  have  compared  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  at  Mexico,  and  have  asserted,  that  the  one 
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had  as  little  right  as  the  other,  to  dispossess  the  original  inhabitants 
of  these  respective  places,  of  their  territories.  Before  the  writings 
of  Moses  are  condemned  altogether  on  these  plausible  pretences,  we 
shall  interpose  a  series  of  propositions  drawn  up  by  a  most  able  hand,* 
which  we  think  are  unanswerable,  but  upon  which  you  will  form 
your  own  conclusions.  They  are  as  follows :  "  That  the  Almighty 
has  a  sovereign  right  over  the  hves  and  fortunes  of  his  creatures: 
That  the  iniquity  of  nations,  may  become  such  as  to  justify  him  in 
destroying  those  nations:  That  he  is  free  to  choose  the  instruments  by 
which  he  will  effect  such  destructions:  That  there  is  not  more  injus- 
tice, or  cruelty,  in  effecting  it  by  the  sword,  than  by  famine,  pestilence, 
whirlwind,  deluge  and  earthquake:  That  the  circumstance  of  a  di- 
vine commission  entirely  alters  the  state  of  the  case,  and  distinguishes 
the  Israelites  from  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other  plunderers  as  much 
as  a  warrant  from  the  magistrate  distinguishes  the  executioner  from 
the  murderer:  that  men  may  be  assured  of  God's  giving  such  a 
commission:  And  there  is  incontestable  evidence  upon  record,  £ind 
from  facts,  that  the  Israelites  were  thus  assured."  We  think  it  will 
require  no  small  degree  of  skill,  to  overturn  propositions  so  reasona- 
ble, and  so  admirably  dependent  upon  each  other. 

2.  They  object  to  it  as  cruel,  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of  chil- 
dren. This  is  an  argument  produced  on  every  occasion  in  which  the 
the  Bible  records  human  desolation.  We  have  again  to  remind  them, 
that,  on  this  principle,  they  ought  to  quarrel  with  famine,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  all  the  scourges  of  nature ;  and  not  only  so,  but  with  the 
natural  stroke  of  death,  by  which  thousands  of  children  are  destroyed 
every  day.  In  a  word,  if  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  infants  be 
the  reasonable  result  of  their  freedom  from  actual  offence,  we  must 
arriv^e  at  this  point,  that  they  ought  in  justice  to  be  delivered  from 
the  infliction  of  all  evil ;  and  thus  must  we  either  deny  the  experience 
of  every  day,  which  exhibits  children  suffering  pains  and  sorrows  in- 
cessantly, or  habitually  dispute  the  justice,  and  the  goodness,  of  God 
in  the  government  of  the  world. 

3.  They  object  to  it  as  IjMProper.  They  assert,  that  God 
should  not  use  instruments,  who  might  be  hardened  by  the  execu- 
tion of  their  commission.  In  every  point  of  view  the  case  was  di- 
ferent  with  the  Jews.  It  was  not  effected,  said  the  text  justly,  by 
their  "  own  sword,"  and  by  "their  own  bow;  but  by  the  hornet," 
and  by  a  series  of  miracles,  which  plainly  demonstrated  the  inter- 
position of  Providence.  Moreover,  the  execution  of  their  commis- 
sion was  not  calculated  to  harden  their  hearts  against  any  thing 
but  sin;  and  was  designed  as  an  awful  lesson  of  caution  to  them- 
selves: since  they  were  expressly  assured,  that  the  same  vices  would 

*  Bishop  Home. 
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draw  upon  them  the  same  displeasure,  expose  them  inevitably  to 
the  same  calamities,  and  drown  them  in  the  same  perdition. 

The  history  which  has  passed  under  review,  affords  a  striking 
exemplification  of  divine  fidelity  and  purity,  and  of  the  harmony 
and  success  of  all  the  designs  of  God.  Whatever  is  difficult  and 
obscure,  this  is  plain  and  luminous:  whatever  in  Providence  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  awe  and  terror,  this  excites  only  the  emotions  of 
admiration  and  delight. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  amid  the  caprices,  and  the  fluctuations 
of  human  purposes,  the  undivided,  and  unshaken  plans  of  Jehovah, 
hastening  with  undeviating  perseverance  to  their  completion.  Man 
commences  operations  to-day,  which  he  abandons  to-morrow. 
Either  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  are  insurmountable, 
or  he  is  weary  of  the  length  of  way  which  is  between  him  and  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes,  or  some  new  object  is  started,  or  he  is  in- 
terrupted by  death:  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  is  seldom  that  his 
purpose  is  accomplished.  He  began  to  build,  but  either  he  had  not 
counted  the  cost,  or  not  well  chosen  the  ground,  or  through  lack  of 
materials,  or  workmen,  the  tools  fell  from  his  hand,  and  the  un- 
finished edifice  stands  a  lasting  monument  of  the  folly,  the  poverty, 
or  the  caprice,  of  the  architect.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Deity.  No 
difficulty  can  impede  his  designs:  he  commands,  and  the  mountain 
becomes  a  plain.  No  length  of  time  can  frusti'ate  his  wishes:  for 
time  is  swallowed  up  before  him.  That  which  his  will  purposes, 
is,  in  his  estimation,  accomplished:  for,  to  him,  the  distance  between 
the  plan  and  its  execution,  is  annihilated.  "  A  thousand  years  with 
the  Lord  are  as  one  day," — "a  thousand  ages,  as  yesterday  when 
it  is  past."  No  new  object  can  distract  his  attention,  and  lead  him 
aside  from  his  original  purpose:  for  "he  is  of  one  mind,  and  who 
can  turn  him?"  and  he  "seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning."  Death 
cannot  interrupt  his  operations:  for  with  him  is  "neither  beginning 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life."  He  counts  the  cost,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  the  edifice,  deep  and  lasting:  he  furnishes  materials,  and 
raiseth  up  workmen  to  prosecute  his  designs;  and  although  these 
*'  cannot  continue  by  reason  of  death,"  as  they  drop  the  tools,  he 
puts  them  into  the  hands  of  others!  One  strikes  a  blow  or  two 
with  the  hammer,  and  drives  a  nail:  another  spreads  the  mortar, 
places  "one  stone  upon  another,"  leaves  it  to  cement,  and  falls  asleep: 
a  third  pursues  the  process;  and  amid  the  removal  of  the  labourers, 
the  building  of  God  continues  to  rise,  till  "  the  top-stone  is  brought 
forth  with  shouting." 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  Deity  superintending  the  deliberations  of 
those  who  acknowledge  him  not,  and  from  their  chaos  causing  a 
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beautiful  creation  to  spring  to  light.  In  the  midst  of  senates,  of 
privy  councils,  and  of  camps,  the  invisible  God  presides.  The  con- 
queror knows  him  not,  and  the  assembly  think  not  oi  him,  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Short-sighted  and  bewildered  in  their  plans, 
iheir  schemes  are  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment:  but  he 
is  making  them  the  instruments  of  fulfilling  his  pleasure.  They 
wish  to  shake  the  power  of  this  and  that  empire,  to  check  the  in- 
solent rapacity  of  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  to  extend  their  own  po- 
litical interests,  or  to  add  such  a  track  of  country,  and  such  a  dis- 
tant possession,  to  their  own  dominion.  They  form  alliances,  and 
project  enterprises:  he  sanctions,  or  crushes,  these,  as  he  sees  fit — 
still  pursuing  his  own  eternal  purposes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  gradual  development  of  his  plans,  and 
the  regular  succession  of  events,  which  accomplish  them.  He  is 
"a  God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion."  Nothing  is  premature, 
nothing  is  retarded,  nothing  is  out  of  place.  All  is  concord,  co-ope- 
ration, utility,  beauty,  stability. 

It  will  be  pleasant  hereafter  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  the 
whole  scheme.  So  transient  is  our  present  existence,  that  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  divine  plans  can  fall  within  its  narrow  compass. 
In  a  few  instances,  like  the  present,  the  records  of  truth  enable  us 
to  form  some  conception  of  the  operations  of  God,  and  the  history 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  prediction.  But  when  we  shall  have  sub- 
dued our  enemies,  and  completed  our  wanderings  in  the  wilderness: 
when  we  shall  have  passed  Jordan,  and  taken  possession  of  our  hea- 
venly Canaan;  we  shall  compare  the  prediction,  the  event,  and  its 
consequences  together;  and  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  raise 
the  shout  of  triumph  in  the  kingdom  of  God ! 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — Grotius  has  distinctly  enumerated  the  testimonies  from  ancient  wri- 
ters, which  we  mentioned  generally:  to  which  he  has  added  others  which  we  did 
not  produce.  He  says,  respecting  the  Orphic  verses,  "  The  great  Scaliger  has 
mended  the  passage,  by  changing  a  letter;  and  instead  of  reading  the  word 
iiXoyiv7i<;,  as  Eusebius,  in  his  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12,  quotes  it  from  Aristo- 
bulus,  he  bids  us  read  it  uJayfvjj?" — born  of  the  water.  His  quotation  from 
Strabo  is  not  inserted  here,  because,  while  his  testimony  to  the  great  character 
of  Moses  is  decisive,  he  has  mingled  the  fable  of  tradition  so  entirely  with  his 
evidence,  that  the  passage  would  not  be  worthy  the  room  it  would  occupy  in 
this  note.  It  is  in  his  xvi.  book.  There  is  a  remarkable  testimony  in  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  comprised  in  a  single  sentence.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  those  who  assert  that  the  gods  were  the  authors  of  their  laws — 
and  adds,  Tx^oi  ^laS'xUii  ^c  Mcos-tiv  tov  'Uw  £7r(»<«/»|it£v«v  ©£ov — As  Moses,  who, 
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among  the  Jews,  called  God,  'lua  (^lao.)  Grotius  quotes  this  passage  also,  and 
says,  that  by  'I«o,  (_Iao)  nin''  (Jehovah)  is  intended ;  and  that  the  name  was  so 
pronounced,  "  by  the  oracles,  in  the  Orphic  verses,  by  the  Basilidian  heretics, 
and  others  Gnostics:"  also,  with  little  variation,  "by  the  Tyrians."  These  quo- 
tations, with  his  important  remarks,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion :  book  i.  sect.  16,  notes  83 — 101. 

NoTK  2. — Testimony  of  Josephus,  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan. 
^ecZTU  jM.er4  o  MaveS-dv  aijXov  ol  i(/]iv  ex,  rmv  ei^YifA.evu]i  erav  ts  X^ova  c-uAAoy/r- 
.^evTos,  oTi  oi  KotXHfA-evoi  Troi/neveg,  ijuere^oi  ^e  v^oyovoi,  r^ta-)  Kut  hvevtixovTot 
xeii  TfiicCKOTloti  TT^oa-B'ev  crB<nv,  Ik  r?ig  A'lyoTirlis  uTrxXXctyerrti,  rt)v  X'^^ttt  rcttt- 
TtjV  U7rax,7i(ruv,  aj  Auvetov  elg  A^yog  ec<ptx.e<rB-xi'  x-ui  rot  rarov  u^^'^iotxtov  Ap- 
yiioi  j>of4.i^iiTi.  —  Thus  far  Manetho.  Therefore,  estimating  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  those  years,  (alluding  to  some  foregoing  calculations  according  to 
Manetho's  history,)  it  will  appear,  that  our  ancestors,  whom  they  call  shepherds, 
migrated  from  i  gypt,  and  inhabited  this  country,  393  years  before  Danaus 
came  to  Argos,  which  is,  nevertheless,  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  for  antiquity. 
Josephus  adds,  that  "two  things  are  evident  from  Manetho's  account:  first,  that 
the  Jews  came  from  another  place  to  Egypt:  secondly,  that  they  left  them 
again,  and  that  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  war."  Lowth  says, 
that  this  calculation  is  double  the  true  distance  of  time  between  these  events. 
However,  the  establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  is  much  earlier  than  any 
Grecian  writer,  or  history.  See  Josephus,  contra  Appion.  Tom.  II.  lib.  i.  p. 
1339.    Hudsoni  edit. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  JEWS INCLUDING  THE  THEOCRACY  AND  MO- 
NARCHY, TO  THE  BUILDING  OF  SOLOMON's  TEMPLE;  WITH  A  CONFIRMA- 
TION OF  SOME  SUBORDINATE  FACTS. 


1   SAM.   VIII.   6 10,  AND   19,  20. 

But  the  thinof  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said,  Give  us  a  King  to  judge  us: 
and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  Hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  they  say  unto  thee:  for  they  have  not 
rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  Me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them. 
According  to  all  the  works  which  they  have  done  since  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  up  out  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day,  wherewith  they  have  forsaken  me, 
and  served  other  gods:  so  do  they  also  unto  thee.  Now,  therefore,  hearken 
unto  their  voice:  howbeit,  yet  protest  solemnly  unto  them,  and  show  them  the 
manner  of  the  King  that  shall  reign  over  them.  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  unto  the  people,  that  asked  of  him  a  king. — Nevertheless,  the  peo- 
ple refused  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel ;  and  they  said.  Nay,  but  we  will 
have  a  king  over  us:  That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our 
king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our  battles. 


ACTS  VII.  44 — 4S. 

Our  Fathers  had  the  Tabernacle  of  witness  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  had  ap- 
pointed, speaking  unto  Moses,  that  he  should  make  it  according  to  the  fashion 
that  he  had  seen.  Which  also  our  fathers  that  came  after,  brought  in  with 
Jesus  into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drave  out  before  the  face 
of  our  ftthers,  unto  the  days  of  David  ;  who  found  favour  before  God,  and  de- 
sired to  find  a  tabernacle  for  the  God  of  Jacob.  But  Solomon  built  him  a  house, 
Howbeit,  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  ten)ples  made  with  hands. 

HEB.  XI.  32 — 34. 

And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Gedeon,  and  of 
Barak,  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jepthae,  of  David  also,  and  Samuel,  and  of  the 
prophets.  Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  ob- 
tained promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  va- 
liant in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

Whatever  be  the  views  of  man  respecting  the  veracity  of  the 
scriptures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 
Vol.  I.  28 
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and  upon  which  they  promise  elucidation,  are  to  the  last  degree  in- 
teresting and  important.  If  there  be  a  God,  it  is  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, that  we  should  understand  our  relation  to  him,  the  duties 
which  we  owe  him,  and  the  service  which  he  requires.  The  ques- 
tion whether  revelation  has  given  us  just  views  on  this  subject,  can- 
not be  solved,  except  it  be  in  the  first  instance  seriously  received, 
and  cautiously  examined,  and  professing  to  give  us  decisive  infor- 
mation upon  these  points,  it  demands  respect,  it  should  awaken  in- 
terest, it  should  promote  inquiry,  and  the  investigation  of  its  claims, 
ought  to  be  conducted  under  the  influence  of  a  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth.  As  it  is  professedly  the  production  of  men  of 
real  genius,  and  displays  eloquence,  and  beauty,  which  extort  un- 
willing praise  from  the  lips  of  its  adversaries,  it  ought  not  to  be 
treated  either  with  indifference  or  with  contempt.  The  wisdom 
manifested,  and  the  good  proposed  in  it,  are  vastly  above  ridicOle. 
While  it  professes  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  till  the  contrary  be 
incontestably  proved  it  should  be  approached  with  respect;  and  as 
the  subjects  it  proposes  are  inseparabl}^  connected  with  our  peace, 
it  should  be  examined  with  care.  It  is  exceedingly  absurd  to  pre- 
judge a  cause  which  we  have  not  tried,  and  to  condemn  a  book 
which  we  have  not  read.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  larger  number  of  the  opponents  of  revelation,  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  its  contents,  much  less  to  weigh  its  evi- 
dences. What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  who  could  sit  down  to 
refute  a  book,  which  from  his  own  confession  he  had  not  read  for 
years;  and  which,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  upon  his  injurious  and 
profane  production,  he  had  never  consulted- with  attention?  When  he 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  its  compositions,  not  possessing  a  Bible  of 
his  own,  and  not  willing  to  re-examine  the  production  which  he  so 
virulently,  and  on  such  slender  ground,  condemned,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  substitute  a  poetical  paraphrase  for  the  simple  language  of 
the  scriptures!  Is  this  candour?  Is  this  liberality?  Is  this  fair 
and  impartial  criticism?  If  it  be,  may  Infidelity  ever  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  possessing  it:  we  neither  envy,  nor  desire  to  share  such 
honours;  we  are  satisfied  that  the  glory  shall  be  all  their  own.  If 
we  would  find  out  truth,  the  pretensions  of  this  book  must  be  fairly 
examined,  and  that  examination  should  be  made  with  a  mind  re- ' 
moved,  as  remotely  as  possible,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice. 
Wherever  the  truth  shall  eventually  be  found  to  lie,  its  cause  will 
not  have  been  served  by  those  on  either  side,  who  have  prosecuted 
their  researches  with  indolence,  or  drawn  their  conclusions  with- 
out candour. 

The  present  Lecture  is  a  resting-point,  and  from  its  nature,  in- 
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duces  us  to  survey  the  ground  which  we  have  already  trodden. 
We  have  advanced  step  by  step  through  the  Jewish  history,  from 
the  calling  of  their  great  progenitor  Abraham,  to  their  complete 
establishment  in  Canaan.  What  important  lessons  arise  out  of  this 
long  chain  of  historical  events!  what  examples  of  piety !  what  trials 
of  patience !  what  exercises  of  faith !  what  elucidations  of  providence ! 
what  evidences  of  divine  veracity!  Abraham  received  the  promise 
of  a  son  at  the  advanced  age  of  a  hundred  years;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prediction  was  the  dawn  of  the  fidelity  of  God. 
When  this  patriarch  died,  he  left  behind  him,  for  his  son,  no  in- 
heritance in  Canaan,  no  "not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on" — the 
"  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  ''  excepted;  and  that,  he  held  by 
purchase,  not  as  the  gift  of  Heaven.  Did  this  appear  like  the  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  land  by  his  descendants?  Yet  in  tracing  succes- 
sive events  through  alltheirwindings  revelation  has  furnished  uswith 
decisive  evidences  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  that  all  these  pro- 
mises were  fulfilling  in  their  order,  and  that  they  actually  did  receive 
their  complete  accomplishment.  Through  the  envy  of  his  brethren 
the  favourite  son  of  Jacob  was  sold  into  Egypt.  By  a  most  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events,  the  little  Hebrew  captive  was  seat- 
ed upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom,  next  to  the  monarch  himself.  A 
famine  prevailing  in  Canaan  drove  his  relatives  into  Egypt.  There 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  known  to  those  who  had 
so  grievously  persecuted  him;  and  his  father,  partly  urged  by  ne- 
cessity, and  strongly  impelled  by  parental  affection,  went  down, 
with  all  his  household,  and  settled  in  Egypt.  This  was  the  third 
generation  from  Abraham.  The  lapse  of  years  swept  them  all  away; 
and,  according  to  the  prediction,  his  "  seed  became  strangers  in  a 
strange  land."  As  it  had  been  foretold,  their  bondage  was  most 
severe  and  cruel;  and  at  the  exact  period  of  time  fixed  under  the 
conduct  of  Moses,  they  were  delivered  from  their  servitude. 
Many  years  were  spent  in  wandering  through  the  wilderness,  till 
at  length  the  delay  occasioned  by  their  transgressions  being  removed, 
they  obtained  possession  of  Canaan.  At  this  point  are  we  arrived; 
and  the  inferences  deducible  from  this  series  of  history  are  ob- 
vious, and  important.  It  is  evident  that  He  "  sees  the  end  from  the 
beginning,"  who  predicted  the  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan,  four  hundred  years  before  it  took  place,  and  at  a  time  when 
every  thing  appeared  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Deity,  and  to  con- 
spire to  shake  the  faith  of  Abraham.  We  have  seen  positive  good 
arising  out  of  apparent  evil,  and  the  purposes  of  God  accomplished 
by  the  most  unlikely  instruments.  We  are  certain,  admitting  the 
statement  of  facts  as  laid  down  in  the  scriptures,  that  there  is  a  God 
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that  ruleth  in  the  earth;  and  that  no  hand,  but  the  hand  of  Omnipo- 
tence, could  have  brought  events  so  extraordinary  to  pass.  We 
have  seen  every  thing  give  way  before  a  people  conducted  by  the 
agency  of  Heaven;  and  are  led  irresistibly  to  conclude  that  the 
time,  the  manner,  the  instruments,  were  all  selected,  and  ordained, 
by  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  We  are  taught  never  to  despair 
when  we  have  a  divine  leader,  never  to  murmur  when  events  seem 
adverse  to  our  expectations,  never  to  waver  when  the  promise  ap- 
pears remote  in  its  accomplishment,  and  never  to  draw  conclusions 
till  Deity  has  completed  his  designs.  If  the  consideration  of  these 
facts  shall  have  strengthened  the  faith  of  one  Christian,  or  furnished 
a  single  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  we  shall  not  have 
recited  the  Jewish  history  in  vain. 

A  new  path  is  marked  out  for  us  this  evening.  We  have  not  to 
lead  your  attention  through  a  long  succession  of  historical  events, 
so  much  as  to  enter  into  a  necessary  discussion  of  the  government 
of  the  Jews,  connected  remotely  with  some  general  passages  of  their 
later  chronicles,  and  immediately,  with  that  great  event,  the  build- 
ing of  their  splendid  temple,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world: 
The  subject  stands  thus  worded  in  the  list — The  government  op 
THE  Jews — including  the  theocracy  and  monarchy  to  the 
BUILDING  OF  Solomon's  TEMPLE;  to  which  WO  shall  subjoin  a  cor- 
roboration OP  SOME  subordinate  PACTS,  uot  of  Sufficient  import- 
ance to  demand  a  separate  Lecture.     We  begin  with, 

I.  The  theocracy  op  the  Jews. 

An  inquiry  into  the  rise  of  government,  and  a  survey  of  the 
gradual  advance  of  power,  is  neither  uninteresting,  nor  unnecessary, 
in  the  Lecture  of  this  evening. 

The  first  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been  the  pa- 
rental, and  the  patriarchal.  The  father  had  a  natural  claim 
upon  the  aifections  and  the  obedience  of  his  children.  They  were 
united  to  him  by  sacred  and  indissoluble  ties.  Man  is  not  happy 
alone:  in  every  period  of  life  he  stands  connected  with  others;  and 
his  interests  are  linked  with  theirs.  In  society  there  must  be  a 
head,  a  leader,  a  guide,  to  whom  the  eye  can  look  up,  and  upon 
whom  the  heart  can  rely.  In  the  earliest  state  of  nature  man  felt 
the  force  of  this  truth;  and  who  could  appear  to  him  so  suited  for 
this  office,  and  so  capable  of  this  responsibility,  as  the  friend  and 
the  "  guide  of  his  youth?"  Where  could  they  select  one  so  at- 
tached to  their  persons,  to  their  interests,  and  to  their  general  wel- 
fare?  The  bonds  of  nature  were  strengthened  by  those  of  the  judg- 
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ment,  and  its  obligations  confirmed  by  choice.  The  decisions  of 
the  heart  were  ratified  by  the  conviction  of  the  understanding;  and 
in  those  early  ages,  the  characters  of  the  parent,  and  of  the  patriarch, 
were  blended.  Their  children  yielded  reverence  to  their  age,  attach- 
ment to  their  tenderness,  and  obedience  to  their  requisitions.  Then 
the  parent  was  the  priest,  and  the  king,  of  his  family.  His  wife,  his 
children,  his  servants,  all  looked  up  to  him  as  their  natural  and  le- 
gitimate ruler,  and  his  authority  was  not  disputed.  Behold  him 
kneeling  before  the  common  altar,  with  hallowed  hands  stretched  to- 
wards heaven,  imploring  family,  and  individual,  mercies!  Did  the 
demon  of  discord  creep  in  among  them?  and  were  the  marks  of  dis- 
satisfaction, alienation,  and  disunion  imprinted  upon  their  counte- 
nances? they  laid  their  differences  at  his  paternal  feet,  and  from  this 
decision  they  made  no  appeal.  Providence  conspired  with  nature 
to  compel  them  to  hold  the  will  of  a  parent  sacred ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Cain,  the  disobedient  and  the  murderer,  would  ever  be  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  first  race  of  mankind.  Even  in  a  later  age, 
Esau,  abandoned  as  he  was  to  work  all  iniquity  with  greediness, 
and  deterred  by  no  sense  of  shame  from  the  commission  of  evil, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  heart  to  murder  his  brother,  resolved  to  wait 
till  the  days  of  mourning  for  his  father  should  be  accomplished,  who 
apparently  was  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave.  This  fratricide 
in  his  heart,  dared  not  to  perpetrate  his  horrible  design  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  before  his  father's  face.  The  sons  of  Jacob, 
when  they  sold  their  brother,  presumed  not  to  enter  into  their  fa- 
ther's presence,  but  with  a  tale  to  deceive  him:  they  did  not  dare 
to  risk  the  dreadful  crime  of  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  openly  and  avowedly.  And  time  aided  these 
impressions  of  reverence  which  nature  dictated,  and  Providence 
confirmed,  and  custom  established.  In  that  early  period,  when 
the  years  of  a  man's  life  were  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  the  ex- 
ercise of  parental  authority  reached  to  several  generations.  Pater- 
nal dignity  acquired  strength  by  years.  The  most  tender  affections 
were  chastened  by  the  most  awful  respect.  The  younger  laid  their 
hand  upontheir  mouth,  and  were  silent  before  venerable  age;  and  they 
said,  "  Days  should  speak,  and  the  multitude  of  3'ears  should  teach 
wisdom."  Blessed  rule!  which  perpetually  held  in  view  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  its  directions.  Blessed 
government!  where  the  father  was  the  prince,  where  parental  affec- 
tion softened  patriarchal  authority,  and  where  filial  love  was  blend- 
ed with  cheerful  submission,  and  with  respectful  obedience.  Blessed 
times!  when  the  interests  of  men  were  one  and  undivided,  and  when 
no  arbitrary  and  cruel  despotism  blotted  the  primeval  reign,    Happy 
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are  those  countries,  which,  like  our  own,  approach  the  nearest  to  this 
picture  of  ancient  simplicity  in  their  government:  where  authority- 
suppresses  anarchy,  where  liberty  limits  power,  and  where  the 
prince,  consulting  only  the  interests,  reigns  always  in  the  hearts  of 
his  willing  and  obedient  people! 

As  men  multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  relations  of  hu- 
man life  branched  into  various,  and  widely  extended  ramifications. 
The  field  of  authority  became  every  day  larger;  and  in  a  family  which 
once  was  one,  but  now  was  divided  into  many,  some  were  found  who 
would  not  bow  to  patriarchal  restraint;  of  course,  as  in  the  present 
day,  there  were  distinct  heads  to  separate  families,  and  a  form  of 
government  was  wanting  which  should  embrace  the  whole.  Here 
was  a  scene  opened  to  ambition !  The  man  of  bold,  daring,  enter- 
prising genius,  pressed  on  to  gain  the  dangerous  summit  of  pre-emi- 
nence over  his  brethren.  After  the  flood  we  first  read  of  Nimrod. 
Whether  he  was  a  tyrant  or  not,  according  to  our  usage  of  the  word, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion;  and  the  scriptural  account 
of  him  is  too  short  to  admit  the  question  to  be  decided  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  by  some  means  he  ac- 
quired a  considerable  ascendency  over  his  brethren;  and  "began  to 
be  great  in  the  earth.  He  is  the  same  with  Belus,  who  was  after- 
wards worshipped  as  a  god  under  that  name."  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Noah,  and  is  termed  in  the  scriptures  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord."  By  this  laborious  exercise,  probably,  he  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  in  delivering  them  from  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  too  great  increase  of  beasts  of  prey;  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
he  trained  up  the  young  men  to  "endure  hardness."  The  habitual 
command  which  on  these  occasions  he  assumed,  and  the  habits  of 
obedience  which  they  acquired,  probably,  enabled  him  to  establish, 
and  to  maintain  the  unbounded  authority  which  he  at  length  exer- 
cised. It  is  said  that  "he  began  to  be  mighty  in  the  earth;"  by  which 
phrase  we  are  probably  to  understand,  that  he  procured  himself  set- 
tlements, founded  cities,  blended  different  families,  united  the  people 
under  his  own  authority,  and  moulded  them  into  one  state.  His 
original  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris : 
but  in  the  revolution  of  years,  and  by  gradual  acquisitions,  it  was 
much  enlarged,  and  became  one  of  the  four  great  empires  of  the 
world.  Babylon  was  the  seat  of  his  kingdom:  afterwards  he  built 
Nineveh,  which  he  so  denominated  from  his  son  Ninus,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire.*  Thus  the  patriarchal  govern- 
ment became  monarchical. 

But  men  began  to  forsake  the  precepts  delivered  to  them  by  their 

*  See  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  178,  &c. 
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fathers,  and  to  deny,  or  to  forget  the  God  who  made  them.  The 
coNFUsiorf  OF  T0\GUES  Separated  and  scattered  the  people,  and  this 
dispersion  was  the  origin  of  nations.  When  idolatry  had  spread  it- 
self extensively,  perhaps  we  might  say  universally,  it  pleased  God  to 
call  Abraham,  and  to  choose  his  family,  and  his  descendants,  as  his 
own  PECULIAR  people.  This  nation  was  selected  as  a  public  evidence 
of  the  existence,  and  of  the  providence,  of  God — was  set  up  as  a  per- 
petual admonition  to  the  world.  We  have  seen  them  crowned  with 
visible  prosperity  under  his  extraordinary  guardianship ;  and  we  have 
contemplated  singular,  and  public  manifestations,  of  the  divine  inter- 
position in  their  favour.  Should  any  be  disposed  to  question  the  fact 
of  this  choice,  and  of  this  guardianship,  they  must  be  silenced  by  the 
demonstrations  of  the  same  providence,  and  of  the  same  care,  exert- 
ed in  favour  of  the  same  people  to  the  present  hour.  After  a  dis- 
persion of  eighteen  centuries  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  held 
every  where  in  contempt,  existing  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  igno- 
miny, they  still  remain,  in  incredible  numbers,  unmixed  with,  alto- 
gether subsisting  in  the  midst  of,  all  other  nations,  and  totally  distinct 
and  separate  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  And  while  this 
undeniable  fact  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine  choice  of  them  as  a 
people,  this  extraordinary  interposition  of  Heaven  on  their  behalf,  is 
also  a  standing  miracle  in  favour  of  revelation.  They  have  been 
harassed,  detested,  persecuted,  massacred  in  all  countries,  by  all 
ranks:  yet  have  they  seen  the  rise,  and  the  fall,  of  many  imperial  na- 
tions, which  held  them  in  servitude,  and  which  shook  the  oppressor's 
rod  over  their  head;  and  in  this  forlorn,  w^andering,  wretched,  and 
apparently  abandoned  state,  they  remain  a  people,  and  a  great  peo- 
ple. 

From  this  choice,  and  upon  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
arose  the  Mosaic  or  Levitical  dispensation  ;  and  the  government  un- 
der this  dispensation  was  a  theocracy.  This  term  is  compounded 
of  two  Greek  words,  ©eas  God,  and  xf  «7e«  to  govern;  and  implies  that 
the  Jews  were  immediately  under  the  authority  of  God  as  their  king. 
To  elucidate  this  assertion,  we  remark,  that,  in  three  distinct  views, 
God  may  be  considered  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews: 

1.  As  the  great  Parent  of  all  men — the  Ruler  of  the  hearts,  the  pro- 
perties, the  lives,  and  the  affairs  of  the  creation  at  large,  and  of  the 
Jews  as  a  part  of  the  creation.  This  is  a  relation  which  he  bears  to 
them  in  common  with  all  the  world.  Hence  he  required  of  the  Is- 
raeUtes  all  the  duties  of  the  light  of  nature,  and  of  the  moral  law, 
which  binds  all  mankind  as  well  as  themselves,  and  extends  through 
every  dispensation. 

2.  As  the  God  of  Israel  pecicliarly,  as  a  visible  and  outward  church, 
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whom  he  had  selected,  and  separated  from  all  nations,  to  be  his  own 
peculiar  people.  Hence  he  prescribed  forms  and  modes  of  worship : 
he  instituted  ceremonies  and  rites  of  religion,  by  which  their  devo- 
tional exercises  were  regulated,  as  tokens  of  their  duty,  and  of  his 
relation  to  them,  as  a  chosen  and  distinct  people. 

3.  As  their  proper  and  only  King,  as  a  nation.  Hence,  he  gave 
them  judicial  and  political  laws,  relating  to  their  government,  their 
constitution,  and  the  several  relations  and  branches  of  society.  Who- 
ever will  review  with  attention  the  Mosaic  law,  will  find  that  there 
are  not  only  moral  obligations  laid  down,  but  ceremonial  and  ritual 
observances  prescribed;  and  these  again  are  connected  with  political 
and  judicial  commands:  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  were  as 
much  under  the  direction  of  Heaven  in  their  civil,  as  in  their  reli- 
gious laws  and  institutions.  Hence  there  are  four  words,  which  are 
frequently  deemed  synonymous,  but  which,  in  the  scriptures,  have 
very  distinct  significations — "statutes,  commandments,  judgments, 
and  testimonies" — and  these  set  the  several  relations  of  God  to  the 
Jews,  and  particularly  the  theocracy,  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

"  Statutes,"  were  such  institutions  as  had  their  foundation  in  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  God  as  a  Sovereign,  and  for  which  no  particular 
reason  on  any  other  ground  could  be  assigned:  such  as  "not  to  sow 
two  seeds  of  different  kinds  together." 

"Commandments,"  were  moral  duties,  for  which  the  reasons  were 
manifest,  such  as  "  not  to  steal." 

"Judgments,"  were  the  laws  belonging  to  civil  government,  in 
things  between  man  and  man:  such  as  are  laid  down  in  Exodus,  the 
twenty-first  and  the  following  chapters.    " 

"Testimonies,"  were  such  laws  as  preserved  the  remembrance  of 
some  great  events,  and  testified  to  the  peculiar  goodness  of  God:  such 
as  the  sabbath,  the  passover,  and  all  the  feasts. 

In  giving  his  last  charge  to  his  son  Solomon,  David  enumerates 
these  several  branches  of  divine  jurisdiction :  "  Keep  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  com- 
mandments, and  his  judgments,  and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses."  And  thus  was  the  relation  of  God  to  Israel,  not 
merely  a  common  one,  such  as  he  bears  to  all  men;  but  a  pecuUar 
one,  such  as  he  never  had  to  any  people,  themselves  excepted. 

That  such  a  connexion  did  subsist  between  God  and  Israel,  is  clear- 
ly deducible  from  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  that  nation,  through- 
out the  scriptures.  Because  he  singled  them  out  from  all  other  na- 
tions, he  is  expressly  said  to  choose  them.  "  The  Lord  had  a  delight 
in  thy  fathers,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  even  you,  above 
all  people."* 

*  Deut.  X.  15. 
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In  consequence  of  this  selection,  he  brought  them  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  they  arc  said  to  have  been  delivered,*  saved,! 

PURCHASEO,J  redeemed.^ 

He  is  said  to  call  them:  "When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. || 

He  is  said  to  create  them,  to  give  them  life,  to  have  begotteit 
them.H 

He  is  called  their  Father.  "Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  fool- 
ish people  and  unwise?  is  not  he  thy  Father  that  hath  bought  thee? 
hath  he  not  made  thee,  and  established  thee?"** 

These  several  scriptural  terms  imply  a  peculiar  relation,  a  con- 
nexion far  more  intimate  than  the  common  relation  of  God  to  the 
creation  at  large,  and  totally  distinct  from  it. 

Under  the  theocracy,  rulers  were  appointed:  but  these  were  se- 
lected by  God  himself,  as  may  be  observed  in  respect  of  all  the  judges; 
and  they  did  nothing  but  expressly  under  divine  commission.  In 
every  movement,  and  in  every  plan,  the  will  of  God  was  consulted. 
The  theocracy  commenced  with  Moses,  and  closed  with  Samuel,  af- 
ter having  subsisted  through  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years. 

The  rule  of  Samuel,  as  an  elder  of  Israel,  lasted  twenty-one  years, 
at  the  close  of  which  time  old  age  stole  upon  him,  and  wishing  to 
rehnquish  the  cares  of  government,  or  at  least  to  divide  them,  a  por- 
tion of  his  authority  was  vested  in  the  person  of  his  sons,  and  they 
became  judges.  So  far  from  copying  the  inflexible  integrity  of 
their  father,  we  find  them  delineated  in  all  the  featui-es  of  covetous- 
ness  and  of  oppression:  they  "took  bribes,"  and  "perverted  judg- 
ment." For  a  season  the  Israelites  patiently  endured  their  wrongs: 
but  at  length  their  spirit  was  stirred  within  them  to  resist  and  to  crush 
this  tyranny.  The  blameless  method  of  doing  this,  had  been  to 
make  their  appeal  to  their  divine  Monarch,  and  to  have  entreated 
Samuel,  under  the  direction  of  Heaven,  to  elect  other,  and  upright 
rulers.  But,  instead  of  this,  they  rejected  the  divine  authority,  so  far 
as  their  power  extended,  they  insisted  upon  an  entire  new  form  of 
government,  and  resolved,  like  other  nations,  to  have  "a  kino-  to 
reign  over  them."  Deity  granting  them  their  wishes,  the  theocracy 
ceased,  and  their  government  became  monarchical.f-j-  Our  next  ob- 
ject, in  this  Lecture,  is  to  present  some  account  of 

*  Exod.  iii.  8.  \  Deut,  vii.  8. 

t  Deut.  xxxiii.  29.  ||  Hosea  xi.  1. 

X  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  IT  Is.  xliii.  1.  7.  Ezek.  xvi.  3.  Deut.  xxxii.  18. 

**  Deut.  xxxii.  G,  &c. 

tt  When  we  speak  of  the  termination  of  the  theocracy  with  Samuel,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy,  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  divine 
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II.  The  monarchy  of  the  Jews. 

The  princes  of  Israel  possessed  great  power,  and  in  later  ages, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  was  exceedingly  abused,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ahab,  Manasseh,  and  several  others. 

It  is  evident  that  this  change  in  the  government  was  displeasing 
to  God:  for  it  is  said,  "  He  gave  them  a  king  in  his  anger,  and  took 
him  away  in  his  wrath;"  and  is  it  an  inquiry  worthy  attention, 
what  was  the  ground  of  this  displeasure?  I  conceive  that  it  was 
not  the  change  of  government  as  it  respects  the  nomination  of  a 
king  instead  of  a  ruler,  but  the  choosing  of  a  king,  so  far  as  in  their 
power,  to  the  exclusion  of  God;  and  on  this  principle  he  said  to 
Samuel,  "  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected  Me, 
that  /  should  not  reign  over  them."  Their  criminality  consisted 
in  placing  a  man  on  the  throne  of  the  Deity,  and  in  exalting  a 
creature  to  the  seat,  which  had  till  that  time,  been  occupied  only 
by  the  Creator.  Not  any  form  of  government  is  opposed  in  this 
declaration:  but  its  force  is  directed  against  the  presumption  of  the 
Israelites  in  rejecting  a  divine  Governor.  Their  situation  was  pe- 
culiar— was  unlike  that  of  all  other  nations;  and  they  were  not  at 
liberty,  on  just  principles,  to  make  so  material  an  alteration  in  their 
government  without  first  consulting  God,  and  having  the  sanction 
of  his  authority.  So  far  from  consulting  him,  it  appears,  from  the 
history,  that  they  insisted  upon  having  a  king,  in  opposition  to 
the  divine  will,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  consequences  which 
Samuel  foretold. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  theocracy,  Saul  was  privately  anointed 
king,  and  afterwards  publicly  proclaimed  at  Mizpeh.  From  the 
time  of  his  anointing,  to  his  death  in  Gilboa,  he  reigned  over  Israel 
forty  years.  It  would  not  be  consistent  either  with  our  purpose, 
or  with  the  time  usually  allotted  to  these  exercises,  to  enter  into  a 

superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  nation  ceased,  or  that  God  was  less 
their  governor,  or  that  his  relation  to  them  was  loss  intimate,  and  less  peculiar, 
than  before.  The  fnct  is,  their  very  kings  wore  merely  rulers  of  a  different  de- 
scription, subjected  to  the  same  control,  and  held  by  the  same  authority,  as  the 
judges  under  the  theocracy.  Hence,  we  see  one  rejected,  and  anotiier  chosen, 
one  set  up,  and  another  cast  down,  and  the  hand  of  God  every  where,  in  the  whole 
machine  of  the  Israelites'  government,  directing,  rpgulating,  and  giving  impulse 
to  every  wheel,  every  spring,  every  movement.  Nor  has  his  peculiar  relation  to 
the  Jews,  his  immediate  superintendence  of  their  concerns,  and  his  miraculous 
guardianship  of  their  persons,  and  of  their  interests,  terminated  to  this  hour.  All 
that  we  mean  to  convey  is,  that  the  theocracy  ceased  to  be  the  external  and  os- 
tensible government  of  the  Jews:  that  continuing  to  exist,  it  was  in  a  different 
shape ;  and  that,  aa  it  respects  its  form,  their  executive  power  became  monar- 
chical. 
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minute  detail  of  the  events  of  his  reign.  He  drew  upon  himself 
the  displeasure  of  God  by  disobeying  his  express  command,  in  re- 
lation to  the  extermination  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  he  had,  at  the 
time  when  they  opposed  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  devoted  to  utter 
destruction.  From  this  period  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  an  object  of  pity !  It  is  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  God  for- 
sook him,  and  an  evil  spirit  troubled  him."  It  is  probable  that  we 
are  to  understand  by  these  terms,  that  the  immediate  direction 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  God  was  withdrawn — 
"The  Lord  answered  him  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams:" 
that  his  wisdom  and  prudence  forsook  him:  that  he  was  subject 
to  a  wearing,  melancholy  disorder:  that  he  was  given  up  to  his  evil 
passions  and  inclinations;  and  that  a  spirit  of  envy,  hatred,  and 
cruelty,  took  place  of  a  spirit  of  uprightness,  candour,  and  mercy. 
Perhaps  actual  possession  of  an  evil  spirit,  such  as  those  so  clearly 
proved  in  the  days  of  Christ,  is  to  be  understood.  Josephus  so 
considers  it,  and  describes  its  operations  as  superinducing  a  sensa- 
tion of  suffocation,  resem.bling  those  emotions  which  the  evangelists 
describe  as  attending  demoniacal  influences:  at  least  a  species  of 
madness  seems  intended.  David  was  early  introduced  at  court; 
be  had  previously  been  anointed  king  in  private  in  place  of  Saul; 
and  while  his  amiable  qualities,  and  his  valour  in  vanquishing  Go- 
liah,  drew  upon  him  the  affections  of  the  people,  they  excited  the 
fears,  and  the  hatred,  of  the  jealous  monarch,  who  persecuted  him 
even  to  the  extremities  of  his  kingdom,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  his  destruction.  While  the  father  was  seeking  the  life  of  this 
amiable  young  man,  his  son  was  attached  to  him  by  the  most  sincere 
affection,  and  "Jonathan  loved  David  as  his  own  soul."  Never 
was  the  influence,  the  delicacy,  the  beauty  of  friendship,  painted  by 
so  masterly  a  hand,  as  that  of  the  sacred  historian  on  this  occasion. 
To  read  it  unmoved,  is  to  carry  in  one's  bosom  a  rock  of  adamant, 
and  not  a  heart  of  flesh;  and  to  attempt  to  heighten  its  effect 
would  be  as  futile  and  as  absurd  as  to  think  of  adding  brighter  and 
softer  colours  to  the  radiance,  with  which  the  pencil  of  nature 
paints  the  west  at  sun-set. 

Saul  at  length  fell  in  the  field  of  battle  against  the  Philistines  at 
Gilboa,  and  (Oh,  the  ravages  of  war!)  in  the  same  unhappy  conflict 
Jonathan  perished  also.*     It  was  upon  this  melancholy  occasion 
that  his  surviving  friend  wrote  that  affecting  lamentation,  which  has 
been  the  admiration  of  ages. 

"  0  beauty  of  Israel,  slain  upon  thy  own  mountains!    How  are 

*  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture, 
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the  mighty  fallen!  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon:  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the 
daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph.  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
on  you  be  neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor  fields  affording  oblations:  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of 
Saul,  the  armour  of  the  anointed  with  oil.*  From  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  frbm  the  slaughter  of  the  mighty,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  was 
not  withheld,  and  the  sword  of  Saul  never  returned  in  vain.  Saul 
and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided:  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions.  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 
who  clothed  you  in  scarlet  with  delights,  who  put  ornaments  of 
gold  on  your  apparel.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle!  0  Jonathan,  slain  upon  thine  own  mountains!  lam 
distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan!  very  pleasant  hast  thou 
been  unto  me!  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful!  surpassing  the 
love  of  women!  How  have  the  mighty  fallen!  How  have  the 
weapons  of  war  perished!" 

David  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  through  a 
period  of  forty  (or,  if  you  reckon  from  the  time  in  which  he  was 
anointed,  forty-eight)  years,  he  reigned  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
distinguished  by  divine  favour.  Few  characters  discover  so  com- 
plete a  combination  of  excellence  and  of  defect  as  that  of  David. 
Yet,  from  first  to  last,  you  may  trace  the  "  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  humble,  contrite,  affectionate,  and  sincere!  Few  reigns 
have  discovered  greater  fluctuations  of  triumph  and  of  affliction. 
Amid  the  glory  to  which  the  Israelites  were  rising  under  his  rule, 
and  the  zenith  of  which  they  had  nearly  attained,  his  life  was  che- 
quered by  trial.  He  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  engaged  in 
almost  perpetual  warfare.  His  domestic  peace  was  destroyed,  by 
thp  dishonour  of  his  daughter,  and  by  the  slaughter  of  his  son  who 
effected  it.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom.  A  pestilence  of  three  days  ravaged  his  empire,  and  de- 
stroyed seventy  thousand  persons.  And  the  last  moments  of  a 
turbulent  life,  were  disturbed,  and  imbittered,  by  the  conspiracy 
of  his  son  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  whom  he  had  nominated  as 
his  successor. 

Before  his  death,  David  had  formed  the  design  of  building  a  tem- 
ple to  God,  which  was  realized  by  Solomon.  He  had  prepared 
most  of  the  materials,  had  drawn  up  the  plan  according  to  Divine 
instructions;  and  left  full  and  clear  directions  to  his  son  respecting 

*  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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it.  We  entreat  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  prior  to  our  en- 
largement on  this  purpose,  till  we  bring  down  the  monarchy  to  its 
close.  In  the  days  of  Rehoboam,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  di- 
vided; and  two  distinct  lines  of  kings  succeeded  to  the  thrones  of 
Judah  and  of  Israel.  According  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  the 
"sceptre  did  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  beneath 
his  feet,  till  Shiloh  came."  The  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  carried 
away  captive,  and  have  not  been  heard  of  from  that  time  to  this 
hour:  but  the  sceptre  remained  with  Judah  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
In  the  days  of  the  Saviour  the  throne  was  filled  by  Herod,  who 
held  his  power  under  the  Roman  emperor;  and  soon  after  the  as- 
cension of  our  Lord,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken,  their  temple 
destroyed,  and  they  themselves  dispersed.  From  that  period,  they 
have  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  "  without  a  king, 
without  a  temple,  without  an  ephod,  without  a  lawgiver,  without 
a  sacrifice,"  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  till  they  acknowledge 
Messiah  the  prince,  and  say — "Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord!" 

From  the  days  of  Jesus,  the  kingdom  of  David  has  been  changed 
into  a  spiritual  kingdom — a  kingdom  not  possessing  worldly 
splendour,  neither  supported  by  temporal  power.  It  has  resisted 
every  attack,  it  has  extended  over  many  nations,  it  must  swallow 
up  every  empire,  it  will  difluse  itself  wide  as  the  world.  We  must 
contemplate  briefly, 

III.  The  building-  of  Solomon's  Temple. 

During  the  theocracy,  the  worship  of  God  was  conducted  in  a 
moveable  tabernacle,  constructed  after  the  pattern  drawn  up  by 
God  himself,  and  communicated  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness:  nor 
was  any  change  introduced  into  this  mode  of  worship,  till  the  pros- 
perous and  glorious  reign  of  Solomon.  Till  the  government  of  the 
Jews  became  an  established  monarchy,  no  ideas  were  entertained 
of  a  national  temple.  It  rested  with  David  to  form,  with  the  Deity 
to  approve,  and  with  Solomon  to  execute,  this  magnificent  design. 
Neither  labour,  nor  expense,  were  spared,  in  the  erection  of  this 
grand  building,  confessedly  the  most  splendid  edifice  upon  which 
the  sun  ever  shone.  For  a  minute  delineation  of  this  stupendous 
work,  we  must  refer  you  to  the  scriptures  themselves;  and  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  confirming  the  fidelity  of  the  sacred  narrative  on 
this  subject.  The  fact  of  the  existence  and  the  grandeur  of  this 
edifice,  is  indisputable.  It  must  have  been  known,  while  it  was 
building,  to  all  the  world;  for  the  report  of  such  a  design  would 
spread  through  all  nations.     It  was  known  at  Tyre,  because  they 
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furnished  workmen  in  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  parts  of 
the  structure.  It  was  known  to  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  glory  of  Solomon.  It 
was  known  at  Babylon,  by  the  report  of  the  armies  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. After  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
in  Egypt,  and  others  in  different  places,  were  founded  in  itnitation 
of  it:  just  as  the  oracles  of  the  heathens  were  imitations  of  the  divine 
communications  made  to  Israel."*  The  temple  of  Solomon,  erected 
according  to  the  scriptural  account,  must  be  admitted  as  an  indispu- 
table fact.  The  glory  of  this  temple  was  soon  extinguished;  and 
after  its  destruction  the  Jews  built  another,  inferior  to  the  former 
in  magnificence:  which  also  has  sunk  under  the  ravages  of  war,  and, 
with  that  whole  dispensation,  has  yielded  to  a  purer,  yet  less  splen- 
did, order  of  worship. 

"Howbeit,  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands;"  neither  is  his  presence  confined  to  a  single  world.  To  the 
limited  capacity  of  man,  a  kingdom  is  a  large  possession,  a  world 
is  an  object  of  infinite  importance.  Could  he  ascend  to  the  next 
planet,  he  would  look  down  upon  it  as  a  shining  spark,  amid  my- 
riads of  others,  scattered  through  the  regions  of  space.  Were  the 
presence  of  the  Deity  confined  to  this  globe,  who  would  renew  the 
blunted  horns  of  the  moon?  Who  would  balance  yonder  wander- 
ing worlds?  Who  would  supply  the  sun  with  light?  Who  would 
feed  the  everlasting  fires  of  those  remote  orbs,  the  suns  of  other 
worlds,  and  the  centres  of  other  systems?  Who  could  diffuse 
glory  and  felicity  through  the  heaven  of  heavens?  That  quicken- 
ing presence,  that  powerful  hand,  that  unsearchable  wisdom,  that 
unwearied  goodness,  that  infinite  Being,  is  needed  every  where  at 
the  same  moment;  is  adored  through  all  his  works;  is  felt  at  the 
same  time  sustaining  the  whole  universe;  and  surely  "The  Most 
High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  It  remains  that 
we  now  corroborate, 

IV.  Some  subordinate  scripture  facts — 

To  which,  however  interesting,  we  cannot  afford,  in  our  plan, 
the  labour  and  time  of  a  separate  Lecture;  and  which  may  with 
propriety  be  noticed  here. 

We  have  passed  over  the  book  of  Judges,  because  it  was  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  larger  events  proposed  for  considera- 
tion: but  the  facts  contained  in  that  instructive  series  of  narration, 
are  equally  authenticated  by  foreign  testimonies.     It  will  be  neces- 

*  Bishop  Watson'6  Theolog.  Tracts,  Vol.  V.  p.  27. 
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saiy  also  to  anticipate  some  other  subordinate  facts,  subsequent  in 
point  of  time  to  the  subjects  discussed  this  evening,  that  the  thread 
of  those  which  remain  may  not  be  broken,  nor  more  serious  and 
important  inquiries  interrupted. 

The  memorial  of  the  actions  of  Gideon  is  preserved  by  Sancho- 
NiATHON,  a  Tyrian  writer,  who  lived  not  long  after  him,  and  whose 
antiquity  is  attested  by  Porphyry. 

From  the  manner  of  Jepthae's  devoting  his  daughter,  after  his 
victory  over  the  Ammonites,  arose  the  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia:  it  being  usual  with  the  heathens,  as  -^lian  observes,  to  at- 
tribute to  their  later  heroes,  the  glory  of  the  actions  of  those  who 
lived  long  before.* 

Ovid  has  transmitted  to  us  the  account  of  a  feast  observed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  in  April,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest;  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails.t  Can  we 
doubt  that  this  certainly  originated  in  the  history  of  Samson? 
and  that  it  was  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Phenicians?  May  we 
not  also  conclude,  that  from  the  treachery  discovered  in  Delilah's 
treatment  of  Samson,  arose  the  history  of  Nisus,  and  of  his  unna- 
tural daughter,  who  cut  off  those  fatal  hairs  from  the  head  of  her 
father,  upon  which  his  victory  and  his  security  depended ?|  The 
labours  of  Hercules  appear  to  be  but  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  pro- 
digious strength  and  valour  of  Samson;  or,  at  least,  the  facts  re- 
lated of  the  one,  probably  suggested  the  exploits  fabled  of  the 
other. 

Also,  in  the  succeeding  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah,  some  of  the 
more  extraordinary  facts  are  confirmed  by  foreign  testimonies. 

The  victory  of  David  over  the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  is  preserved  by  Nicholaus  Damascenus. 

There  are  monuments  extant,  which  certify  the  part  that  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  took  in  building  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Herodotus  records  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  as  stated  in  the  history  of  Rehoboam's  reign.  In  the  same 
writer  may  be  traced  the  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army,  because  of  his  blasphemies  against  God:  which  circumstance 

*  ^1.  VarisB  Historiae,  lib.  v.  cap.  .3. 

f  Cur  igitur  missse  vinctis  ardentia  tsedis 

Terga  ferant  vulpes,  caussa  docenda  rnihi. 

Ovid  Fast.  lib.  iv.  I.  681,  ^r. 
I Alcathoe,  quam  Nisus  habet;  cui  splendidus  ostro 

Inter  honoratos  medio  de  vertice  canos 

Crinis  inhsrebat,  magni  fiducia  regni, 

Thalamos  taciturna  paternos 

Intrat ;  et  (heu  facinus !)  fatali  nata  parentem 

■Crine  suum  spoliat. 

Olid.  Mplam.  lib.  viii.  1.  P— 10.  pt  S4— Sfi. 
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the  Egyptians  disguised,  as  was  common  with  them,  to  appropriate 
it  to  themselves.^ 

May  we  not  also  suppose  that  the  story  of  Phaeton  originated 
in  some  imperfect  tradition  of  the  translation  of  Elijah,  in  a  chariot 
of  fire?  It  is  probable  that  imagination  suppUed  the  want  of  evi- 
dence, in  the  verses  of  the  poets,  and  by  their  alterations  and  addi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  remoteness  of  their  fables  from 
this  fact,  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  possibly  bear  a  first  relation. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  from  what  other  source  the  tale  could 
arise,  and  what  other  event  would  afford  materials  for  so  singular  a 
story.t 

The  history  of  Jonah,  and  the  account  that  he  was  miraculously 
preserved  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  bowels  of  a  fish,  has 
often  excited  the  ridicule,  and  employed  the  wit,  of  infidelity;  yet 
it  is  not  without  its  support  from  heathen  testimonies.  This  sin- 
gular event  is  related  by  Lycophron,  and  by  ^neas  Gazeus, 
with  this  variation  from  the  inspired  writings,  that  they  call  the 
prophet,  Hercules.  Neither  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this  devia- 
tion from  the  historic  veracity  of  the  Bible;  for  Hercules  was  the 
great  hero  of  the  ancients:  and  Tacitus  himself  acknowledges,  that 
to  advance  the  fame  of  this  distinguished  favourite,  they  do  not  he- 
sitate to  ascribe  to  him,  whatever  is  extraordinary  or  noble  in  his- 
tory, to  whomsoever  the  real  praise  is  justly  due.  They  plunder 
every  other  celebrated  character  of  all  his  merit,  to  adorn  their  fa- 
bled hero  with  the  spoils  stolen  from  truth,  and  honestly  belonging  to 
others.  ^lEneas  Gazeus,  in  Theophrastus,  uses  these  words — "  Her- 
cules was  saved  by  a  whale  swallowing  him,  when  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  wrecked.'^J  How  well  these  circumstances, 
in  their  general  features,  accord  with  the  punishment  of  Jonah  for 
bis  disobedience,  and  with  the  fearful  tempest  which  preceded  it! 

Menander  the  historian  confirms,  in  his  acts  of  Ithobal,  king  of 
Tyre,  the  dearth  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  which  Eli- 
jah was  miraculously  preserved  by  the  ravens,  and  by  the  widow 
of  Zarephath,  and  says  that  by  supplication  to  God  it  was  followed 
by  rain,  and  by  much  thunder. § 

Cyprian,  Julian,  and  others,  mention  the  fire  which  descended 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah. || 

*  Herod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  141. 

f  See,  on  these  confirmations  of  scriptural  truth,  Bishop  Watson's  Theoloo^ical 
Tracts,  Vol.  J.  p.  35.5,  356. 

Tj<?  xsilxTTo^mi  y^xi  hccTu^i^r^oti.  JEneas  GazcBus  Thcophrasto. 

}  Jos.  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  578.  Iludsoni  edit. 

II  Grot,  de  Verit.  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  i.  sect.  ,\vi.  in  not.  lOG.  See  also  note  3, lit 
the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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It  is  unnecessary  farther  to  enlarge  upon  these  subjects:  enough 
has  already  been  produced,  to  prove  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  the  most  trivial  circumstances  of  the  sacred  narrative,  even 
those  parts  of  it  which  might  not  be  supposed  intimately  and  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  truth  and  the  influence  of  Christianity,  are  ca- 
pable of  demonstration  fi'om  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  world,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  their  earliest  writers. 

Brethren,  we  have  led  back  your  attention  to  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  former  times.  Upon  us  "  the  ends  of  the  earth  " 
are  come.  The  fathers,  are  assembled  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
**  they  without  us  cannot  be  made  perfect."  We  have  not  seen 
"  Solomon  in  all  his  glory:"  but  "a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here!" 
In  all  things  Jesus  has  the  pre-eminence.  Was  Solomon  wise? 
Grace  was  poured  upon  the  Saviour's  lips,  and  he  was  fairer  than 
the  sons  of  men!  Was  Solomon  mighty?  "  All  power  "  is  given 
unto  Jesus  "  in  heaven  and  in  earth !"  Was  the  dominion  of  Solo- 
mon extensive,  and  his  reign  peaceful  and  prosperous?  "  The  do- 
minion "  also  of  Jesus  is  "  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth;"  "  and  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  his  peace,  there  is 
no  end."  Is  the  renown  of  Soloinon  immortal?  Of  Jesus  it  is 
written,  "  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever;  his  name  shall  be  con- 
tinued so  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him:  all  na- 
tions shall  call  him  blessed!"  We  have  never  beheld  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  temple  of  Solomon:  but  in  the  kingdom  of  our  spiri- 
tual Solomon,  is  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  where  the  armies 
of  the  redeemed  are  already  congregated,  and  wait  our  arrival. 
Solomon  was  a  servant,  but  Jesus  is  a  son — "  and  let  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  his  glory!     Amen,  and  Amen." 


NOTES. 


Note  1. — Tt  would  have  been  foreig-n  from  the  immediate  object  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture,  to  have  entered  into  any  discussion  of  the  appearance  of  Samuel 
to  Saul:  but  I  cannot  forbear  enterino'  my  individual  protest  against  the  opinions, 
either  that  the  sorceress  made  some  person  in  her  interest  personate  the  appari- 
tion of  the  prophet,  or  that  some  diMuon  attempted  such  a  pi'rsonification.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  indeed  the  spirit  of  Samuel — and  I  sliall  subjoin,  as  the  best  il- 
lustration of  my  own  views,  the  followinj)-  able  testimonies. 

The  ino-enious  writers  of  the  Encyclop.edia  Britannica  reason  thus: — 
"  Some  have  thoutrht  there  was  nothinj);  more  ttian  a  trick,  by  which  a  cun- 
ning woman  imposed  upon  Saul's  credulity,  makings  him  believe  that  some  con- 
fidant of  her  own  was  the  ^host  of  Samuel.  But  had  that  been  the  case,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  made  the  pretended  Samuel's  answer,  as  pleasing  to  the 
king  as  possible,  both  to  save  her  own  life,  which  appears  from  the  context  to 
have  been  in  danger,  and  likewise  to  have  procured  the  larger  reward.  She 
Vol.  I.  .30 
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would  never  have  told  her  sovereign,  she  durst  not  have  told  him,  that  he  hira* 
self  should  be  shortly  slain,  and  hissons  with  him;  and  that  the  hostof  Israel  should 
be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines*  For  tiiis  reason,  many  critics,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  have  supposed  that  the  apparition  was  really  a  demon,  or 
evil  angel,  by  whose  assistance  the  woman  was  accustomed  to  work  wonder*;,  and 
to  foretell  future  events.  But  it  is  surely  very  incredible,  that  one  of  the  apostate 
spirits  of  hell,  should  have  upbraided  Saul  for  applying  to  a  sorcf^ress,  or  should  have 
accosted  him  in  such  words  as  these : '  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  upl 
Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from  thee,  and  is  be- 
come thine  enemy!  For  the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thine  hand,  and 
given  it  to  thy  neighbour,  even  to  David.  Becau  ethoii  oheycdst  not  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  hath  done  this  thing  to  thee  this  day.'  It  is  to  be 
observed,  farther,  that  what  was  here  denounced  against  Saul  was  really  prophe^ 
tic,  and  that  the  event  answered  to  the  prophecy  in  every  particular.  Now, 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  thereare  created  spirits  of  penetration  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  most  enlarged  human  understandinof :  yet  we  dare  maintain,  that 
no  finite  intelligence  could  by  its  own  mere  capacity  have  ever  found  out  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  two  armies  engaging,  the  success  of  the  Philistines,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  victory,  and  the  very  names  of  the  persons  that  were  to  fall  in  the 
battle.  Saul  and  his  sons  were  indeed  men  of  tried  bravery,  and  therefore  likely 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger;  but  after  the  menaces  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  apparition,  he  would  have  been  impelled,  one  should  think,  by 
common  prudence,  either  to  chicane  with  the  enemy,  or  to  retire  from  the  field 
without  exposing  himself,  his  sons,  and  the  whole  army  to  certain  and  inevitable 
destruction;  and  his  acting  differently,  with  the  consequences  of  his  conduct, 
were  events  which  no  limited  understanding  could  either  foresee  or  certainly 
foretell.  If  to  these  circumstances  we  add  the  suddennessof  Samuel's  appearance, 
with  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  the  sorceress  herself,  we  shall  find  reason  to 
believe  that  the  apparition  was  that  of  no  evil  demon.  There  is  not,  we  believe, 
upon  record  another  instance  of  any  person's  pretending  to  raise  a  ghost  from  be- 
low without  previously  using  some  magical  rites,  or  some  form  of  incantation. 
As  nothing  of  that  kind  is  mentioned  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  pr<jbable  that 
Samuel  appeared  before  he  was  called.  It  is  likewise  evident  from  the  narrative, 
that  the  apparition  was  not  what  the  woman  expected ;  for  we  are  told  that  when 
she  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  out  for  fear.  And  when  the  king  exhorted  her  not  to 
be  afraid,  and  asked  what  she  saw,  '  the  woman  said,  I  see  gods  {elohim)  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  earth.'  Now,  had  she  been  accustomed  to  do  such  feats,  and  known 
that  what  she  saw  was  only  her  subservient  demon,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  she 
could  have  been  so  frightened,  or  have  mistaken  her  familiar  lor  elohim  in  any 
sense  in  which  that  word  can  be  taken.  We  are  therefore  strongly  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  it  was  Samuel  himself  who  appeared  and 
prophesied,  not  called  up  by  the  wretched  woman  or  her  demons,  but,  to  her  ut- 
ter confusion,  and  the  disgrace  of  her  art,  sent  by  God  to  rebuke  Saul's  madness 
in  a  most  affecting  and  mortifying  way,  and  to  deter  all  others  from  ever  apply- 
ing to  mafficians  or  demons  for  assistance  when  refused  comfort  from  Heaven. 
For  though  this  hypothesis  may,  to  a  superficial  thinker,  seem  to  transgress  the 
rule  of  Horace — nee  Deus  inlersit,  &c. — which  is  as  applicable  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture,  as  to  the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency  in  human  com- 
positions; yet  he  who  his  studied  the  theocratical  constitution  of  Israel,  the  na- 
ture of  the  ofBce  which  was  there  termed  regal,  and  by  what  means  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  emergencies  conducted,  will  have  a  different  opinion,  and  at  once 
perceive  the  dignus  vindice  nodus." 

Encyclop.  Brit.  Vol.  x.  Pt.  IL  Art.  Magic. 

Of  the  same  opinion  is  the  pious  Mr.  Hervey— 

"  1  Sam.  xxviii.  19. — On  this  place  the  Dutch  translator  of  the  Meditations  has 
added  a  note;  to  correct,  very  probably,  what  he  supposes  a  mistake.  On  the 
same  supposition,  I  presume,  the  compilers  of  our  Rubric  ordered  the  last  verse 

*  ft  was  impossible  that  she  could  have  prejudged  tbe  event  of  a  battle,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  Dns«rtain. 
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of  Eccles.  xlvi.  to  be  omitted,  in  the  daily  service  of  the  Church.  Bat  that  the 
sentiment,  hinted  above,"  (an  opinion  comci(iin<j  with  that  just  stated,)  "is  strict- 
ly true;  that  it  was  j^in  SxlOii'  Samuel  himself,  (not  an  nifernal  .spirit,  person- 
atinnr  the  propliet,)  who  appeared  to  the  female  necromancer  at  Endor;  appeared, 
not  in  compliance  with  any  diabolical  incantation,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  divine 
commission;  this,  I  think,  is  fully  proved  in  the  Historical  Account  of  the 
Life  of  David,  Vol.  I.  cnap.  23." 

Hervey's  Medit.  Vol.  I.  p.  250,  notes.     HeptinstalVs  edit. 
These  extracts  refer  to  page  223,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  2. — In  the  translation  of  David's  lamentation  over  Jonathan,  I  have  not 
departed  from  the  literal  rendering  of  our  own  Bible,  but  wiiere  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  reading  was  amended  or  elucidated  by  the  alteration.  In  rendering 
the  21st  verse,  "  tliere  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of 
Saul,  the  armour  of  the  anointed  with  oil;"  I  have  followed  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Geddes,  who  has  the  following  note  on  the  word  "armour" — "From  the  small 
change  of  one  letter  into  another,  of  a  very  similar  form,  arises  this  apposite  ren- 
dering. Interpreters  make  a  shift  to  translate  the  present  text  thus:  as  if  he 
had  not  been  anointed  with  oil.  By  what  rules  of  translation  I  know  not."  His 
translation  of  tins  lamentation  is  singularly  beautiful  throughout.  He  renders  the 
beginning  of  it — "  O  antelope  of  Israel !  pierced  on  thine  own  mountains !"  This 
rendering  is  correctly  literal:  but  as  the  word  "^i^pi  also  signifies  ornamentum^ 
I  have  preferred  the  rendering  "O  beauty  of  Israel,  &c.,"  as  in  the  Lecture. 

This  note  refers  to  page  224,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  3. — Testimony  of  Menander,  the  historian,  to  the  drought  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  preserved  by  Josephus: 

'Mei^vriTdt  OS  nji;  uvo/xh^idi;  rxuTTii  tcctt  Mevctvd'^a^  iv  rouq  iB-oQuXH  ra  Tv^iav 
^cto-tXiMi  TT^oi'^Kri,  Asyuv  htmc;  "  U'e^o^tct  re  eV  aivm  iyevsro,  uTra  m  TTTs^Qe- 
^erata  .ttjjvoj  icoi  rs  l^of^sva  eTHi  TTrs^Se^erxia.  'itteretotv  S'' uvm  'xoitjtT-xf^.eva^ 
x,£sxvvoui  {y.xviii  beb/>j>t£v«r  aroi  ttoXiv  Bot^vv  tx-rire  t;j»  Itt]  <t>»i\it>c^,  iccii  A'v- 
^«>  T>)v  £v  A(bJ>). "  Koci  Tccurn  f^ev,  oviXw  ttiv  eV*  A^u'cH  yevofiivfiv  ci\iou.?^i»v, 
xx/ce  yec^  xxi  tutov  x.x<  l^o^ccXoi  iQot,7i>,ivTs  Tv^iaiv,  o  Msvxvofloi  xvx'/eyf>x<'dev. 
—  Menander  also  notes  this  defect  of  rain,  in  the  acts  of  Ithobal,  king  of  the  Ty- 
rians,  speakins;  thus:  "  There  was  a  deficiency  of  rain  from  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, until  October  in  the  succeedina;  year.  But  he,  indeed,  fraying,  there  fol- 
lowed much  thunder.  He  built  the  city  of  Hotrys  in  Phenicia,  and  Auza  in 
LybiaV  And,  certainly,  he  relates  these  things  of  the  drought  which  happened 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,for,  at  that  time,  Ithobal  did  reign  over  the  Tyrians,  as  Me- 
nander himself  writes. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii.p.  378.     Hudsoni  edit. 

Testimonies  of  Julian  and  of  Cyprian,  quoted  by  Grotins,  relative  to  the  fire 
which  consumed  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah.     Julianus  in  libro  Cyrilli  decimo: 

Tl^oiTxyeiv  de  U^tlx  fiaif^o}  kxi  .'^ueti  7rx^r\reTXTe.  ttZ^  y«f ,  'Pyi'^iv,  a  hxthtiv 
ijTTFe^  evrt  M.u'reui  rx^  .'^vt-ix^  xvxXtyx.ov'  xwx\  mro  Itt]  Muo-eui  iytve]o,  KXt 
tTTi  'Hxia  Tn  GiT-Cera  ttxXiv  /^lctx  TroXXaq  x?^^^i' — Vide  et  sequentia  de  igne 
ccelesti;  Cypriaiius  Testimoniorum  III.  "Item  in  sncrificiis  quaecunque  accepta 
habebat  Deu-s  descendebat  ignis  de  coclo  qui  sacrificata  consumeret."  Julian,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  Cyril :  "  Ye  refuse  to  bring  sacrifices  to  the  altar,  and  to  pre- 
sent them,  because  that  fire  does  not  descend  from  heaven  to  consume  the  victims, 
as  in  the  time  of  Moses.  This  happened,  indeed,  to  Moses,  and  long  after  also 
to  Elijah  the  Tishhite."  See  what  follows,  also,  concerning  the  fire  from  hea- 
ven; Cyprian,  in  the  Third  of  his  Testimonies,  says — "  That  in  the  sacrifices, 
whatsoever  had  acceptance  with  God,  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  which  con-- 
sumed  the  things  offered." 

Grotius  de  Ver.  Relig.  Christ,  sect.  xvi.  not.  106u 

These  quotations  refer  to  page  228,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

*  See  Taylor's  Concordance  on  the  word  nDX« 
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LECTURE  XL 

THE  CAPTIVITIES  OF  ISRAEL  AND  OF  JUDAH. 


The  first  of  these  events  is  recorded  in 

2  KINGS  XVII.  1 — 6. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz  kingof  Judah,  began  Hoshea  thesonof  Elah  to  reign 
in  Samaria  over  Israel  nine  years.  And  lie  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  not,  as  the  kings  oflsrael  that  were  before  him.  Against  him 
came  up  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Hoshea  became  his  servant  and 
gave  him  presents.  And  the  King  of  Assyria  found  conspiracy  in  Hoshea;  for 
he  had  sent  messengers  to  So  king  of  Egypt,  and  brought  no  present  to  the 
king  of  Assyria,  as  he  had  done  year  by  year  :  therefore  the  King  of  Assyria 
shut  him  up,  and  bound  him  in  prison.  Then  the  king  of  Assyria  came  up 
throughout  all  the  land,  and  went  up  to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three  years.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor  by  tlie  river  of 
Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes. 

The  second  is  preserved  in 

2    CHRON.  XXXVI.  14 21. 

Moreover,  all  the  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  transgressed  very  much,  af- 
ter all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen,  and  polluted  the  house  of  the  Lord 
which,  he  had  hallowed  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  sent 
to  them  by  his  messengers,  rising  up  betimes,  and  sending;  because  he  had 
compassion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwelling-place  :  But  they  mocked  the  mes- 
sengers of  God,  and  despised  his  words,  a nd  misused  his  prophets,  until  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord  arose  against  his  people,  till  there  was  no  remedy.  Therefore  he 
brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the  Chaldees,  who  slew  their  young  men  with 
the  sword,  in  the  house  of  their  sanctuary,  and  had  no  compassion  upon  young 
man,  or  maiden,  or  old  man,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age:  he  gave  them  all 
into  his  hand.  And  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and  of 
his  princes:  all  these  he  brought  to  Babylon.  And  they  burned  the  house 
of  God,  and  brake  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  burned  all  the  pa- 
laces thereof  with  fire,  and  destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels  thereof.  And 
them  that  had  escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon:  where  they 
were  servants  to  him,  and  his  sons,  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia: 
To  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  until  the  land  had 
enjoyed  her  sabbaths:  for  as  long  as  she  lay  desolate,  she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil 
threescore  and  ten  years. 

The  histor57-  of  empires  and  of  people  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  what  is  it  but  the  record  of  the  human  heart? 
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All  the  scenes  of  horror  which  have  petrified  the  spectator  in  the 
city  and  in  the  field,  were  drawn  first  in  the  imagination  of  a  de- 
praved spirit,  before  they  were  exhibited  in  the  world.  We  con- 
template with  dismay  a  conqueror  returning  from  the  battle  dyed 
in  blood,  and  we  sliudder  as  we  look  upon  the  empurpled  plain: 
but  we  carry  within  us,  all  the  frightful  passions  which  gave  birth 
to  these  cruelties;  and  in  our  own  bosom,  are  sown  with  unsparing 
hand,  the  prolific  seeds,  of  which  these  tears  and  this  misery 
are  the  sad  harvest.  The  most  atrocious  acts  of  violence,  which 
have  disgraced  society,  were  conceived  in  the  bosom  of  a  fellow- 
worm  before  they  burst  to  light.  The  influence  of  depravity  is 
felt  in  the  world,  but  its  spring  is  within  us;  and  every  individual 
bears  his  proportion  of  the  hidden  plague.  In  the  existence  of  evil, 
and  in  the  pressure  of  calamity  upon  society,  we  have  the  symp- 
toms of  it;  the  disease  itself  is  interwoven  with  our  very  being,  and 
lurks  unseen,  while  it  tyrannises  unresisted  in  the  human  heart. 
The  history  of  nations,  therefore,  is  but  the  history  of  human  na- 
ture; and  it  presents  a  most  affecting  view  of  human  depravity. 

It  is  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  sacred  history  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  7nen,  and  to  disclose  to  us  human  feelings.  No 
artificial  strokes  are  used  in  the  delineation  of  character  in  this 
volume.  No  romantic  unnatural  circumstances,  are  recorded  as 
belonging  to  the  individual  selected,  to  raise  wonder  and  to  lead 
captive  the  fancy:  for,  where  miraculoiis  events  are  asserted,  we 
trace  the  finger  of  God,  and  are  no  longer  surprised,  and  they  bear 
all  the  marks  of  matter  of  fact,  for  vv^hich  some  cause  is  assignable. 
No  false  gloss  varnishes  a  depraved  disposition.  No  unreal  splen- 
dours dazzle  and  astonish  us.  All  is  natural;  and  feeling  ourselves 
among  our  brethren  in  the  flesh,  correspondent  emotions  spring  up 
within  us,  when  we  perceive  them  agitated  by  grief  or  joy;  and 
we  read  our  own  hearts,  while  the  narrative  permits  us  to  look  into 
theirs.  Whether  we  are  overwhelmed  with  the  perplexities  of 
kingdoms,  or  are  occasionally  called  to  the  field  of  battle;  whether 
we  witness  the  slaughter  of  our  fellow-men,  or  are  involved  in  the 
intrigues  and  policies  of  worldly  courts;  or  whether  we  enter  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  a  family,  and  share  their  domestic  comforts  and 
trials,  and  read  in  these  hallowed  pages  the  same  scenes  which  pass 
before  our  eyes  every  day  that  we  live;  we  mark,  with  equal  grati- 
fication and  advantage,  the  development  of  the  plans  of  Providence, 
in  relation  both  to  public  and  domestic  life;  and  deduce  from  it 
some  inferences  applicable  to  the  dealings  of  God,  with  us,  as  a  na- 
tion or  as  individuals.     Who  can  read  the  scriptures  without  feel- 
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ing  that  instruction  and  amusement  are  combined?  Pleasure  and 
religious  information  intermingle,  and  are  blended.  The  imagina- 
tion is  captivated,  the  heart  is  warmed,  the  judgment  is  enlightened, 
the  spirit  is  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall,"  is  an 
admonition  of  unerring  wisdom,  the  excellence  of  which  is  proved  in 
the  blotted  pages  of  human  apostac3\  We  have  seen  Solomon  build- 
ing a  house  for  God,  enjoying  a  superiority  of  understanding  over 
the  whole  human  race,  exulting  in  divine  intercourse,  crowned  with 
riches  and  with  hunuur,  and  extending  his  dominion  from  sea  ta 
sea.  Fair  is  the  aspect  of  piety,  and  we  hang  over  it,  unwilling  to 
withdraw  our  enchanted  attention  from  it!  The  morning  of  his 
day  was  unusually  bright  and  promising:  the  moon  became  over- 
cast; and  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  his  sun  set  enveloped  with  clouds, 
and  shrouded  by  the  most  gloomy  obscurity.  It  requires  more 
than  a  common  measure  of  grace  to  support  uninjured  the  flatteries 
of  prosperity:  Solomon  was  inebriated  with  them,  and  fell  from  his 
exalted  piety  into  folly,  guilt,  and  consequent  danger.  Who  does 
not  weep  to  see  the  king  of  Israel,  whose  youthful  wisdom  drew  a 
princess  from  her  country  to  try  the  justice  of  his  celebrity,  bow- 
ing his  hoary  head  to  the  dust  before  a  dumb  idol,  and  ascribing  to 
the  work  of  men's  hands  the  glory  and  the  worship  due  only  to 
God?  Son  of  the  morning,  how  art  thou  fallen!  The  wisdom 
which  distilled  from  his  lips,  which  "  spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  to  the  hyssop  which  springeth  out  of 
the  wall,"  and  the  penetration  of  which,  pierced  through  the  secrets 
of  nature — 0  where  did  it  slumber,  when  he  forsook  the  Lord  God 
of  his  father  David,  and  "  went  after  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  Milcom,  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites?"  How 
worthless  is  "  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,"  when  left  to  itself!  and 
how  easily  does  the  power  of  temptation  subdue  the  energies  of  the 
heart,  and  enslave  the  man,  when  the  assisting  hand  of  Heaven  is 
withdrawn!  The  last  days  of  Solomon  formed  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  lustre  of  his  younger  life.  Blasted  by  vice,  the  fruits  of  the 
autumn  but  ill  answered  the  promise  of  the  spring.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  attachment  to  idolatry,  he  passed  over  to  deserved  ob- 
livion: and  having  reigned  in  Israel  forty  years,  "  he  slept  with  his 
fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David." 

Rehoboam,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and,  in  his  days,  the  king- 
dom was  divided.  Ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  followed  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  and  two  only,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  adhered  to 
the  house  of  David.     This  division  had  been  foretold,  in  the  days 
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of  Solomon,  by  Ahljah  the  Shilonite.  From  this  period  these 
kingdoms  were  totally  distinct;  and  under  the  titles  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  they  had  a  separate  line  of  kings,  and  were  even  sometimes 
found  at  war  with  each  other.  It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  kingdoms  thus  separated:  but  we  refer  you  to  the 
books  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles;  which  even  in  the  esti- 
mation of  skepticisim.  ought  surely  to  have  an  equal  degree  of 
credit  with  the  regular  and  authenticated  records  of  any  other 
country.  The  descendants  of  Abraham,  thus  divided,  were  punished 
by  bondage  for  their  transgressions,  at  two  different  periods,  under 
different  circumstances,  in  different  places,  with  different  conse- 
quences. The  object  of  the  present  meeting  is,  to  exhibit  and  to 
corroborate,  the  capttvittrs  of  Israel  ano  of  Judah. 

I.  The  captivity  of  Israel. 

The  bondage  of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3585,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  before  Christ.     According  to 
Josephus,  they  were  removed  out  of  their  country  "nine  hundred 
and  forty-seven  years  after  their  forefathers  were  brought  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt;  eight  hundred  years  after  Joshua  had  been  their 
leader;  and  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  seven  months,  and  seven 
days,  after  they  had  revolted  from  Rehqboam."*     It  was  begun  in 
the  days  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  completed  by  Shalmaneser, 
king  of  Assyria.     Shalmaneser  took  Samaria  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.     Hezekiah  was  at  that  time  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
over  Judah.     Hoshea  was  taken  alive;  the  government  of  the  Isra- 
elites was  completely  overthrown;  the  people  were  transported  into 
Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  and  other  nations,  out  of  Cuthath,  Ava^ 
Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim,  were  brought   into  Samaria,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  which  had  belonged  to  Israel.     These  are 
the  Samaritans,  against  whom  the  Jews  bore  particular  hatred,  and 
who  did  not  fail  to  return  it:  for  when  the  Jews  were  in  prosperity 
they  were  willing  to  be  thought  in  some  way  allied  to  them,  but  iu 
their  adversity   always  disowned  them.     And  thus  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  favour  which  Alexander  showed  the  Jews  when 
he  visited  them,  and  professed  to  descend  from  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph.!     But  so  rooted  and  so  permanent  was 
their  mutual  enmity,  that  this  opposition  raged  most  furiously  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord:  so  that  the  woman  was  surprised  that  be 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ix.  cap.  14.     See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture, 
t  See  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  cap.  8. 
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"being  a  Jew,  should  ask  water  of  her,  who  was  a  woman  of  Sama- 
ria;" and  it  is  added,  "for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Sa- 
maritans;" and  we  find  one  of  their  villages,  on  another  occasion, 
refusing  to  receive  the  Saviour,  "because  his  face  was  as  though  he 
would  go  to  Jerusalem." 

The  ostensible  cause  of  this  captivity  was  as  follows:  Hoshea,  on 
an  invasion  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  in  an  early  part  of  his  reign, 
had  bought  him  off  by  presents,  ai^d  declared  himself  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  the  king  of  Assyria.  On  these  humiliating  terms,  Shalma- 
neser withdrew  his  armies  from  him,  and  Hoshea  was  permitted 
to  hold  the  crown  of  Israel  in  subordination  to  him.  After  this 
compact  between  them,  Hoshea  secretly  conspired  against  him;  and 
sending  to  So,  king  of  Egypt,  for  assistance,  withheld  the  annual 
tribute  to  Assyria,  designing  to  shake  off  the  yoke  which  Shalma- 
neser had  imposed.  This  monarch,  termed  So,  in  the  words  read 
at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture,  is  called  Setho  by  Herodo- 
tus; and  is  the  famous  Sabachon  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  of  other 
profane  writers,  who  dethroned  and  murdered  Boccharis,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  seized 
upon  the  kingdom.  Shalmaneser  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
•conspiracy,  advanced  with  a  powerful  army  against  Hoshea,  shut 
him  up  in  Samaria,  and  afterwards  took  him,  and  the  Israelites, 
captive. 

Of  the  existence,  and  the  enterprising  disposition  of  Shalmane- 
ser, we  have  the  evidence  of  Menander  the  historian,  when  he 
wrote  his  chronology,  and  translated  the  Tja'ian  Chronicles  into 
the  Greek  language.  This  is  his  testimony,  preserved  by  Jose- 
phus — "  Eluleus  reigned  thirty-six  years.  This  monarch,  upon  the 
revolt  of  the  Citteans,  sailed  against,  and  reduced  them.  Against 
these  did  the  king  of  Assyria  (Shalmaneser)  send  an  army,  and  in- 
vaded all  Phenicia.  At  length  he  made  peace  with  them,  and  re- 
turned. But  Sidon,  Ace,  Palatyrus,  and  several  other  cities,  re- 
volted from  the  Tyrians,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the  king 
of  Assyria.  Now,  when  the  Tyrians  refused  to  submit  to  him,  he 
renewed  the  contest;  and  the  Phenicians  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  and  eight  hundred  rowers.  The  Tyrians  opposed  him  with 
twelve  ships,  dispersed  his  armament,  and  took  five  hundred  men 
prisoners.  He  renewed  the  struggle,  however,  and  placed  a  garri- 
son over  their  rivers  and  aqueducts,  to  prevent  them  from  drawing 
water:  during  which  period  the  Tyrians  sustained  the  siege,  and  drank 
the  waters  of  the  wells  which  they  digged  upon  this  emergency."*' 

*  Menand.  apud  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  lib.  ix.  chap.  14.  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of 
this  Ijecture. 
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This  testimony  is  produced  to  show  that  profane  historians  confirm 
the  character  which  the  scriptures  give  of  Shalmaneser;  and  it  de- 
cidedly proves  that  he  was  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Who  can  read  these  narrations  of  blood-shed,  without  deploring 
the  evil  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  tyrant?  The 
designs  of  God  against  Israel  did  not  clear  Shalmaneser  from  guilt. 
He  was  an  instrument  to  bring  about  the  purposes  of  Deity  without 
his  concurrence,  and  even  without  his  knowledge.  He  meant  only 
to  satiate  his  ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  fortunes,  the  liberties, 
and  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries:  and  his  treatment  of  other  na- 
tions, uncorinected  with  the  Israelites,  demonstrates  too  clearly  the 
tyranny  of  his  disposition.  The  history  of  man  furnishes  us  with 
many  a  lamentable  evidence,  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  ab- 
solute power,  that  he  grows  intoxicated  with  it,  and  that  possessing 
it,  he  plunges  either  himself  or  others  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  and 
misery.  In  proportion  as  he  is  furnished  with  the  means  to  effect 
much,  he  does  mischief;  as  those  beasts  of  the  forest  are  most  to  be 
dreaded,  which  hav^e  the  most  strength  united  with  their  sanguina- 
ry dispositions.  Where  much  power  is  possessed,  much  good 
might  be  done.  How  many  thousands  of  hearts  might  one  man 
make  happy!  He  might  suppress  the  vicious,  and  strengthen  the 
weak,  and  comfort  the  sorrowful:  he  might  be  as  God,  dispensing 
peace,  and  joy,  and  order,  around  him  in  society.  But,  alas!  he  no 
sooner  feels  his  exaltation  than  he  grows  giddy  with  it!  He  no 
longer  recollects  that  he  is  himself  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
are  "bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  Half  the  world  must 
worship  him:  and  the  other  half,  who  will  not,  must  be  visited  with 
"a  rod  of  iron."  He  values  not  the  soul  of  his  brother:  he  cares 
not  how  many  lives  he  expends  to  gratify  his  ambition,  his  hatred, 
or  his  passions.  Society  groans  under  his  tyranny,  and  the  world 
is  turned  into  a  field  of  blood.  See  yonder  unjust  man,  whose 
character  will  be  read  in  his  history  before  we  close  this  Lecture, 
setting  up  an  image  of  gold,  and  commanding  on  pain  of  death  a 
whole  empire  to  worship  it!  What  gave  birth  to  this  extravagance? 
The  intoxication  of  power!  And  are  his  threats  merely  the  lan- 
guage of  caprice  and  anger?  No!  but  yonder  are  three  men 
dragged  to  the  fire  to  be  burned,  because  they  refuse  to  comply 
with  a  command,  from  which  their  religion,  their  conscience,  and 
every  thing  which  they  ought  to  hold  most  dear,  revolt.  That  man 
might  be  a  sun  to  quicken,  to  warm,  and  to  illumine:  but  he  is  a 
meteor  that  scorches,  terrifies,  and  blights,  whatever  falls  under  his 
baneful  influence. 

How  different  is  the  character  of  the  Deity!  When  I  appear  be- 
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fore  a  great  man,  his  object  often  is  to  dazzle  and  to  overwhelm  me. 
He  is  anxious  only  that  I  should  feel  his  greatness  and  my  own  in- 
feriority. He  clothes  himself  with  all  his  power,  and  enjoys  my 
embarrassment.  No  matter  whether  millions  of  people  are  made 
unhappy  by  his  pride;  he  is  careless  whether  he  is  loved,  so  that 
he  is  but  feared.  I  turn  away  with  horror  and  disgust  from  a  man 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  living  but  to  confound  and  to  tor- 
ment, to  Him  in  whom  all  majesty  and  might  centre — and  there  I 
lose  my  apprehensions!  He,  who  rules  above  all,  in  the  plenitude 
of  power,  who  is  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  blends  with 
infinite  strength,  illimitable  compassion.  The  spirit  that  shrinks 
with  dismay  from  the  frowning,  forbidding  aspect,  of  an  imperious 
fellow-worm,  is  invited  to  the  feet  of  his  Creator,  not  more  by  the 
mild  and  affectionate  language  of  scripture,  than  by  the  experience 
which  he  has  had  of  his  gracious  character,  in  the  mercies  which 
he  has  personally  received  at  his  hand.  His  majesty  astonishes, 
but  does  not  confound.  His  glory  dazzles,  but  does  not  consume. 
His  power  fills  the  mind  with  awe,  but  does  not  overwhelm  it  with 
terror.  Ah,  David  was  right,  when,  in  his  great  strait,  he  preferred 
falling  into  the  hands  of  God  rather  than  into  the  hands  of  man; 
and  the  history  of  this  night  proves  his  wisdom.  Yet  did  the  Is- 
raelites choose  a  man  before  God,  and  elevated  a  creature  to  the 
throne  previously  filled  only  by  the  Creator! 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  captivity  of  Is- 
rael, is  THE  LOSS  OP  THE  TEN  TRIBES.  We  hear  nothing  more  con- 
cerning them,  excepting  a  few  who  returned  with  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin from  the  Babylonish  captivity;  and  the  general  opinion 
respecting  them  is,  that  they  were  absorbed  in  the  nations  among 
whom  they  were  dispersed.  Of  this  opinion  are  Josephus  and  St. 
Jerome.  Others  object,  that  their  return  from  captivity  appears  to 
be  plainly  pointed  out  by  Amos,  and  by  Hosea.  "  I  will  bring 
again  the  captivity  of  my  people  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  build  the 
waste  cities,  and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
drink  the  wine  thereof:  they  shall,  also,  make  gardens,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them.  And  I  will  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they 
shall  be  no  more  pulled  up  out  of  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them,  saith  the  Lord  thy  God."*  Hosea  also  says,  "  Then  shall 
the  children  of  Judah,  and  the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out 
of  the  land;  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jezreel."t  The  first  of 
these  prophecies  relates  to  the  "  rearing  of  the  tabernacle  of  David," 

*  Amos  ix.  14, 15.  f  Hosea  i.  11. 
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which  surely  was  done  by  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  appears  more 
decidedly  to  refer  to  them,  since  the  ten  tribes  had  disavowed  any 
connexion  with  the  house  of  David  at  the  time  of  their  separation. 
Upon  the  answer  returned  by  Rehoboam,  they  replied  to  the  king, 
"What  portion  have  we  in  David?  Neither  have  we  inheritance 
in  the  son  of  Jesse!  To  your  tents,  0  Israel!  Now,  see  to  thine 
own  house,  David!"*  In  the  second,  I  confess,  Judah  and  Israel 
are  mentioned  separately,  yet  conjointly,  because  of  the  co-opera- 
tion ascribed  to  them.  May  we  not  suppose  this  prediction  ful- 
filled in  the  return  of  the  Levites,  the  remnant  of  Israel,  who  were 
brought  from  Babylon  with  the  men  of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin? 
Who  united  with  them  under  one  leader,  and  who  assisted  them  in 
building  the  wall  of  Jerusalem?  We  leave  the  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  your  own  judgments.  Indeed,  it  does  not  immediately  come 
before  us  as  a  subject  of  discussion;  our  professed  object  being  sim- 
ply to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  two  captivities,  and  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them.  There  is  no  record  of  their  return,  there 
are  no  traces  of  their  tribes,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  existence. 
Those  who  maintain  that  they  are  yet  in  being,  advance  only  an 
hypothesis  incapable  of  demonstration;  and  the  most  general  con- 
clusion upon  the  subject  is,  we  believe,  that  they  are  wholly  lost. 
The  inferences  which  we  deduce  from  this  position  are  these: — 
1.  That  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jews 
bore  a  manifest  relation  to  him.  To  decide  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  from  the  time  of  the  promise  made  to  Adam, 
the  Saviour  was  the  subject  of  all  the  engagements  between  God 
and  man.  The  study  of  genealogies,  and  the  strictness  with  which 
they  were  commanded  to  be  kept,  were  enjoined,  we  may  presume, 
that  they  might  trace  with  certainty  and  decision,  the  line  of  the 
Messiah.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  evidently 
types  of  something:  as  they  were  expressly  instituted  by  God,  it 
must  follow  that  the  antitype  should  be  sublime,  that  these  rites 
might  be  worthy  their  great  founder:  and  no  meaning  can  be  af- 
fixed to  them,  unless  they  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  life,  the  suf- 
ferings, and  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  prophecies,  at 
that  early  period,  looked  forwards  to  the  Saviour:  and  they  in- 
creased in  clearness  and  in  copiousness,  as  they  approached  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah.  The  separation  of  the  Jews  from  all  other 
nations,  was  founded,  we  conceive,  upon  this  same  principle.  Hence 
we  infer, 

*  1  Kings  xii.  16. 
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2.  That  the  very  existence  of  the  Jews  depended  upon  their 
connexion  with  the  Saviour.  Till  the  days  of  David,  the  promises 
respecting  the  Messiah  were  of  general  import,  that  he  should  de- 
scend from  Abraham.  But  then  they  became  more  explicit,  and  it 
was  declared  that  Christ  should  be  of  the  house  of  David.  To  the 
family  of  David,  therefore,  the  promise  was  restricted.  So  long  as 
they  adhered  to,  and  were  connected  with,  the  house  of  David, 
which  was  also  the  house  of  Jesus,  they  were  separated  with  their 
brethren  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  their  existence  was  secured: 
but  when  they  voluntarily  resigned  their  interest  in  that  house,  and 
were  severed  from  the  two  tribes,  they  were  dispersed  and  absorbed 
among  the  nations,  and  the  few  who  returned  from  captivity  lost 
their  distinction:  they  returned  with  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 
were  swallowed  up  of  their  brethren.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that 
individuals  were  supported  in  the  same  way.  Lot,  so  long  as  he 
stands  in  union  with  Abraham,  who  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Messiah,  is  an  object  of  importance:  but  once  divided 
from  him,  we  read  little  of  him  afterwards,  and  at  length  he  totally 
vanishes  out  of  our  sight.  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  were  of  the 
house  of  David,  were  also  led  into  captivity;  but  they  were  restored, 
because  of  their  connexion  with  the  Messiah:  while  Israel,  having 
become  separated  from  this  great  interest,  were  scattered  and  lost. 
These  observations  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  altogether  unim- 
portant; as  they  prove  the  unity  of  the  scriptures,  and  the  connexion 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  But  we  hasten  to  fix 
your  attention  upon 

II.  The  captivity  of  Judah. 

This  captivity  was  commenced  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  com- 
pleted by  his  general,  Nebuzaradan.  The  interval  between  the 
first  desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  its  total 
overthrow  by  his  servant,  was  about  twenty-two  years.  It  was 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  six  hundred  and  six  years  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city  in  the  ninth 
month,  called  Casleu,  which  answers  to  our  November,  and  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  month:  which  the  Jews  keep  as  an  annual  fast 
in  commemoration  of  this  event  to  this  day.*  Among  the  number 
of  captives  taken  from  Jerusalem,  were  Daniel,  Hananiah,  Mishael, 
and  Azariah:  whom  the  Babylonians  called  Belteshazzar,  Shadrach, 

*  See  Prideaux's  Connec.  Vol.  I.  b.  1.  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  b.  i.  c.  7,  note 
O.    Usher  sub.  A.  M.  3397. 
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Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  The  interval  between  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  consummation,  of  the  destruction,  of  Jerusalem,  is 
crowded  with  important  transactions,  a  few  of  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention. 

The  reading  of  the  roll  before  Jehoiakim,  who  was  not  rendered 
sensible  of  his  wickedness  by  the  first  desolation  of  his  country, 
excited  the  most  infuriate  emotions,  and  having  first  cut  it  in  pieces 
with  his  own  hand,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  Jews  keep  also 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Casleu  a  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  im- 
piety of  the  monarch,  by  whom  this  important  writing  was  con- 
sumed. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  second  after  the  death 
of  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  explained  the  first  vision  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  which  elevated  him  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  empire. 

The  other  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  to  the  expulsion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  society,  followed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  there  narrated,  and  conduct  us  to  the  total  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nebuzaradan,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah :  which  was  accom- 
panied with  the  most  horrible  circumstances  of  rigour  and  cruelty. 
The  temple  was  spoiled  of  all  its  riches  and  furniture,  and  was  burned, 
together  with  the  royal  palace.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful :  the 
city  was  totally  dismantled :  and  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
escaped  the  sword,  were  led  into  captivity.  This  event  took  place  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3718,  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Nebuchadnezzar  havi  ig,  at  length,  sheathed  the  sword,  applied 
himself  to  the  completion  of  his  works  at  Babylon.  As  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  relate  the  siege  of  this  city  by  Cyrus,  which  terminated 
the  captivity  of  Judah,  it  will  be  proper  previously  to  give  a  short 
description  of  this  wonderful  place.  The  city  stood  upon  an  immense 
plain,  and  formed  a  complete  square.  The  most  remarkable  works 
in,  and  about  it,  were  the  walls,  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  bridge, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  for  draining  it. 

1.  The  Walls.  They  were  in  thickness  eighty-seven  feet:  in 
height  three  hundred  and  fifty :  in  compass  four  hundred  and  eighty 
furlongs,  or  about  sixty  miles.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, the  most  ancient  writer  upon  this  subject,  who  was  himself  at 
Babylon.  Each  side  of  the  city  was  defended  by  a  wall  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  These  walls  were  built  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitu- 
men, a  glutinous  slime,  resembling  pitch,  found  in  abundance  in  that 
country,  which  binds  together  much  more  firmly  than  slime,  and,  in 
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time,  becomes  harder  than  the  bricks  or  stones  themselves.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  vast  moat,  filled  with  water.  On  every  side 
of  this  immense  square  were  twenty-five  gates,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
one  hundred,  and  as  many  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  moat  which 
encircled  the  city.  These  gates  were  all  made  of  sohd  brass ;  and 
for  this  reason:  when  God  promised  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lon, he  said,  that  he  would  "break  before  him,  the  gates  of  brass." 
At  proper  intervals,  towers  were  erected  all  along  the  walls,  each 
of  them  being  about  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls  themselves.  It 
seems,  however,  that  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those  parts  of 
the  walls  where  towers  were  needful  for  defence :  when  three  towers 
were  between  every  two  of  the  gates,  and  four  at  the  four  corners : 
but  some  parts  of  the  walls,  being  upon  a  morass,  and  inaccessible  to 
an  enemy,  were  not  thus  defended ;  and  the  whole  number  of  the  tow- 
ers was  two  hundred  and  fifty.  This  economy,  destroying  the  symmetry 
of  the  city,  the  deficiency  was  afterwards  supplied  by  Nitocris.*  From 
the  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  were  twenty-five  streets, 
extending,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  corresponding  gates  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  directly  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles:  so  that 
there  were  fifty  streets,  each  of  them  fifteen  miles  long,  dividing  the 
whole  city  into  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  each  square  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  The  ground  enclosed  within 
these  squares,  was  formed  into  gardens. 
The  next  objects  worthy  attention  were, 

2.  The  Bridge,  and  the  Banks  of  the  River.  A  branch  of  the 
Euphrates  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  city  from  north  to  south. 
On  each  side  of  the  river  were  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall,  built  of 
brick  and  bitumen,  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  city.  In  these  walls,  over  against  every  street  that  led 
to  the  river,  were  also  gates  of  brass,  and  from  them  were  descents, 
by  steps,  to  the  river.  These  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the 
day,  and  shut  by  night.  The  bridge  thrown  over  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  was  a  magnificent  structure,  a  furlong  in  length,  and  thirty 
feet  in  breadth.     Nor  must  we  omit 

3.  The  Canals  for  draining  the  river.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
-summer,  the  sun  melting  the  snows  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  a 
vast  overflow  of  the  Euphrates  takes  place  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  To  prevent  any  damage  to  the  city  and  its  inha- 
Jbitants,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  town,  were  cut  two  ar- 
tificial canals,  which  turned  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the  Tigris 
before  they  reached  Babylon.  For  additional  security,  two  immense 
banks  were  raised  on  each  side  of  the  river.     In  order  to  form  these 

*  Anc  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  b.  1,  c.  9,  p.  408  and  434.  Dublin  edit.  1745, 20  vol. 
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mounds  it  was  necessary  to  drain  off  the  water ;  which  was  done  by 
dio-ging  a  prodigious  lake  forty  miles  square,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
in  circumference,  and  thirty-five  feet  deep. 

These  are  the  wonders  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  concerning 
Babylon ;  and  which  almost  exceed  credibility,  were  it  not  that  their 
testimony  on  this  subject  perfectly  coincides  with  itself.  Berosus, 
Magasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  agree  in  ascribing  these  works  to  Ne- 
buchadnezzar.* 

4.  The  Palace,  the  Hanging  Gardens,  and  the  Temple, 
were  respectively  splendid  and  magnificent :  but  as  they  are  not  ne- 
cessary to  our  subject,  we  wave  a  description  of  them.  It  is  agreed 
by  most  historians,  that  the  temple  of  Belus  was  built  on  the  plan  of 
the  tower  of  Babel,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  erected  on  its  ruins. 
Joseph  us  says  that  Babylon  took  its  name  from  Babel,  a  word  implying 
confusion,  in  commemoration  of  the  confusion  of  language,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  people.t  This  temple  was  higher  than  the  highest  pyra- 
mid of  Egypt.  J  From  the  situation  of  Babylon,  in  a  clear  atmosphere, 
and  a  serene  sky,  together  with  the  advantage  of  this  immense  ele- 
vation, arose  the  superiority  of  the  Chaldeans  in  astronomical  studies. 
The  description  of  this  immense  city,  which  has  now  been  submitted 
to  you,  was  necessary,  that  you  may  understand  the  nature  of  those 
operations  adopted  by  Cyrus  in  obtaining  possession  of  it. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  heart  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  re- 
sistless conqueror,  and  the  lord  of  Babylon,  was  inflated  with  pride. 
Where  there  is  not  a  principle  of  religion  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  human  depravity,  the  power  of  a  lofty  spirit  admits  of  no  restraint. 
But  "  pride  is  nigh  unto  destruction ;  and  a  haughty  spirit  goeth 
before  a  fall."  Nebuchadnezzar  ascribed  to  the  power  of  his  own 
arm,  the  glory  and  the  majesty  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  Deity  pu- 
nished him,  by  driving  him  from  human  society.  He  would  be  a 
god,  and  he  became  less  than  a  man.§  His  humiliation  had  been 
predicted  in  a  vision,  explained  to  him  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  a  year 
before  it  took  place.  ||  The  five  following  considerations  may,  per- 
haps, tend  to  confirm  this  event,  as  an  historical  fact. 

1.  It  is  circumstantially  related  in  a  decree  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar issued  upon  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom :  which  decree  must 
have  existed  at  the  very  time  when  the  scriptural  account  was  writ- 
ten ;  admitting  (which  we  may  reasonably  claim)  that  the  event  was 

*  For  this,  and  a  more  enlarged  account  of  Babylon,  see  Rollin's  Anc,  Hist.. 
Vol.  I.  p.  188,  &c.  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  b.  1,  c.  9.  Prideaux  Connec.  VoL 
I.  pt.  i.  b.  ii.  p.  133—148.     Herod.  1.  1,  c.  178,  &c. 

t  Josephus  de  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.     Hudson!  edit. 

X  For  a  general  description  of  it,  see  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  U.  b.  i.  c.  9,  and 
Vol.  I.  b.  i.  c.  2.     See,  also,  note  3,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

§  Dan.  iv.  29—33.  ||  Dan.  iv.  4,  &c. 
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recorded  at  the  time  which  it  asserts,  and  possesses  the  antiquity  as- 
cribed to  the  book  of  Daniel :  therefore,  imposition  was  impossible, 
and  the  attempt  among  contemporaries  would  only  have  exposed  the 
writer  to  derision.  It  is  not  the  relation  of  a  transaction  previous  to 
his  birth,  which  Daniel  has  written,  but  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  circumstance,  an  actor  in  the  scene,  and  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Babylonish  empire,  were  concerned  in  it. 

2.  Scaliger  thinks  that  this  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  obscure- 
ly hinted  in  a  fragment  of  Abydenus,  preserved  by  Eusebius* — where- 
in, having,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Chaldean  writers,  represented 
the  king  to  have  fallen  into  an  ecstasy,  and  to  have  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  that  empire  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  he  adds — "  Im- 
mediately after  uttering  this  prophecy,  he  disappeared,"  which  Sca- 
liger supposes  refers  to  the  deposition  of  his  kingly  authority,  and  to 
his  exclusion  from  society. 

3.  Herodotus  speaks  of  his  pride,  and  of  his  defiance  even  of  di- 
vine power,  in  much  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  the  inspired 
writer.  He  says — "  Such  was  his  loftiness  and  presumption,  that  he 
boasted  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  God  himself  to  dispossess  him  of 
his  kingdom,  so  securely  did  he  deem  himself  established  in  it."  f 

4.  Josephus  asserts  this  event :  and,  amid  all  his  numerous  op- 
posers,  and  their  diversified  objections,  the  relation  of  this  fact  by 
him  was  never  disputed.  J 

5.  By  Ptolemy's  canon,  a  contemporary  record,  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  said  to  have  reigned  forty-three  years,  eight  of  which  are  passed 
over  in  silence.  His  actions,  as  recounted  both  by  sacred  and  pro- 
fane historians,  are  so  remarkable,  and  his  spirit  so  enterprising,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  he  should  be  inactive  during  eight 
years,  or  that  his  achievements  in  that  period  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  The  conclusion  is  in  favour  of  the  record  of  Daniel,  that 
he  was  excluded  from  society  for  seven  years,  till  he  learned  to  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  which  had  made  him  great,  and  to  ascribe  all 
power  to  God.§  Of  the  reign  and  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Josephus  has  preserved  the  testimonies  of  Berosus,  Megasthenes,  Dio- 
des, and  Philostratus. 

Berosus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Chaldaic  histories,  says — that 
"  his  father  died  at  Babylon,  after  having  reigned  twenty-one  years : 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was,  at  that  time,  absent  in  Egypt ;  but  having 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  he  arranged  his  affairs 
abroad,  and  committing  the  care  and  transportation  of  the  Jews,  Sy- 

*  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  41.  f  Herod,  lib.  2. 

\  Joseph,  de  Anti.  Judeor.  Tom.  I.  lib.  x.  cap.  10. 
§  See  Prideaux's  Connec.  Vol.  I.  b.  1,  in  locum. 
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rians,  Egyptians,  and  Phenicians,  to  his  friends,  to  follow  him  with 
his  army  and  carriages  to  Babylon,  he  himself,  with  a  few  men,  has- 
tened thither,  and  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  empire." 
Again,  he  adds,  "  With  the  spoils  of  war,  he  most  magnificently  de- 
corated the  temple  of  Belus — he  enlarged  the  old  city— built  within 
it  a  triple  wall — erected  a  magnificent  palace  " — and  so  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  hanging  gardens,  and  of  his  other  operations.  "  Me- 
GASTHENEs,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Indian  history,  mentions  this 
garden,  and  asserts  that  Nebuchadnezzar  surpassed  Hercules  in  va- 
lour, and  in  the  greatness  of  his  exploits."  "  Diocles,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Persian  history,  and  Philostratus,  in  the  history  of  In- 
dia and  Phenicia,  say  that  he  besieged  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  took 
it  in  the  reign  of  Ithobal."* 

To  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  Evil  Merodach,  who  set  Jechoniah 
at  liberty  and  made  him  one  of  his  friends.  After  a  reign  of  vice 
and  folly  of  two  years,  he  was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. 

To  him  succeeded  Neriglasser,  who  reigned  only  four  years,  and 
was  slain  in  a  battle  against  Cyrus. 

To  him  succeeded  Belshazzar,  with  whose  life  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity terminated.  Cyrus,  conducted  by  an  invisible  hand,  advanced 
gradually  towards  Babylon,  and  closely  besieged  it :  while  Belshaz- 
zar, or,  rather,  Nitocris,  the  queen-mother  (for  the  character  of 
Belshazzar,  by  all  profane  historians,  is,  that  he  was  wholly  addicted 
to  sensual  pleasures,  v.?hich  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  scriptural 
account,)  as  strenuously  fortified  and  defended  it.  This  conqueror 
surrounded  the  city  with  his  arn\y :  but  the  king  of  Babylon,  pre- 
suming upon  its  impregnable  strength,  and  upon  the  magazine  of  pro- 
visions, which,  without  any  fresh  supplies,  less  than  a  ten  years'  siege 
could  not  exhaust,  derided  the  efforts  of  his  powerful  adversary.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  besiegers  encompassed  the  city  with  a  deep  trench, 
keeping  their  purposes  a  profound  secret ;  and  Cyrus  was  informed 
of  the  feast  which  was  about  to  be  held  in  Babylon.  Upon  this  night 
he  determined  to  suspend  the  fates  of  his  army,  and  of  the  empire  for 
which  he  fought.  On  this  occasion  of  festivity,  Belshazzar,  with  a 
bold  impiety,  at  which  his  predecessors,  proud  and  daring  as  they 
were,  would  have  shuddered,  profaned  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.  The  apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  pa- 
lace, in  unknown  characters,  first  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
king.     In  vain  he  called  the  astrologers  and  the  magicians :  in  vain 

*  Joseph,  de  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  Hudsoni  edit.  See,  also, 
note  4,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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he  alternately  threatened  and  entreated  them :  they  could  neither 
read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  the  interpretation.  The  sentence 
was  written  in  Samaritan  characters,  which  the  Chaldeans  did  not 
understand;  and  could  they  have  deciphered  these,  they  could  not 
have  explained  them.  The  words,  literally  rendered,  are,  "  He  hath 
numbered,  he  hath  numbered,  he  hath  weighed,  and  they  divide." 
Daniel  was  sent  for,  and  announced  from  them  the  immediate  fall  of 
his  empire.  While  this  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  palace,  Cyrus 
had  drained  the  river  into  his  moat,  till  it  was  fordable.  Informed  of 
the  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  city,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops 
to  enter  it  that  very  night  at  north  and  south,  by  marching  up  the 
channel.  They  were  commanded  by  two  eminent  officers,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  each*  other,  without  suffering  any  impediment,  till 
they  met  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  God,  who  had  promised  to  open 
before  him  the  gates  of  brass,  preceded  them :  otherwise,  this  singu- 
lar and  adventurous  expedition  must  have  failed.  Had  the  gates 
which  closed  the  avenues  leading  to  the  river  been  shut,  which  was 
always  the  custom  at  night,  the  whole  scheme  had  been  defeated. 
But  so  was  it  ordered  by  Providence,  that  on  this  night  of  general 
riot  and  confusion,  with  unparalleled  negligence,  they  were  left  open ! 
So  that  these  troops  penetrated  the  very  heart  of  the  city  without 
opposition,  and  reached  the  palace  before  any  alarm  was  given.  The 
guards  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword — Belshazzar  slain — and 
the  city  taken  almost  without  resistance. 

Thus  fell  the  Babylonish  empire.  Cyrus  made  a  decree  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Jews,  which  led  to  their  restoration;  and  thus  termi- 
nated the  captivity  of  Judah,  after  a  period  of  seventy  years.* 
They  returned  to  their  country,  and  rebuilt  their  city  and  their 
temple:  and  while  the  young  men  shouted  when  the  foundation 
was  laid,  the  elders  wept  aloud  because  of  its  manifest  inferiority 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  former  building:  "  So  that  they  could 
not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy,  from  the  noise  of  the 
weeping  of  the  people!" 

The  history  which  has  passed  before  you  this  night,  discovers 
with  what  facility  the  Deity  can  dry  up  the  streams  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, and  even  cut  off  the  supplies  of  our  existence.  He  has  only 
to  speak  the  word,  and  a  thousand  instruments  spring  up  to  execute 
the  fierceness  of  his  displeasure.  He  has  only  to  give  the  command, 
and  the  air  which  we  breathe,  becomes  the  vehicle  of  instantaneous 
death.  Fire  mingles  with  the  blast  of  the  desert,  and  consumes 
the  vitals. t     The  pestilence  "  walketh   in   darkness,"  or   flying 

*  See  note  5,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture, 
t  See  note  6,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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through  the  slumbering  city,  shakes  poison  from  its  deadly  pinions. 
He  holds  back  the  face  of  his  sun,  and  the  "  heavens  are  black  with 
wind  and  rain,"  a  partial  deluge  covers  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  the  harvest  is  cut  off.  Or  he  commands  his  winds  to  scat- 
ter the  clouds,  to  drive  them  to  some  more  favoured  land,  and  the 
corn,  expecting  in  vain  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  withers  and 
perishes.  The  earth  is  cleft  with  the  heat,  the  herds  die  through 
lack  of  water,  the  sun-beam  beats  upon  the  man's  head,  till  he  faints, 
and  his  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  is  brought 
down  "  to  the  dust  of  death."  The  desolation  sometimes  suddenly 
arises.  There  is  peace  in  the  city:  the  harvest  is  swelling  to  matu- 
rity: every  heart  rejoices  in  the  security  of  its  comforts.  A  cloud 
rises  in  the  east,  and  extends  till  it  hides  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A 
noise  is  heard  in  the  air,  which  covers  "  every  face  with  blackness." 
An  army  of  locusts  descends:  and  the  land  which  was  "as  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  them,  behind  them  is  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness." Sometimes  the  same  desolation  is  effected  at  a  stroke  by 
the  earthquake:  at  others,  war  thunders  in  the  heart  of  an  empire, 
and  blood  runs  down  the  streets  of  a  city.* 

The  conduct  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  fruitful  also  in  instruction. 
We  frequently  see  the  worst  of  characters  filling  the  most  eminent 
situations,  moving  in  the  most  exalted  and  the  most  splendid 
spheres,  ruling  over  powerful  empires,  exalting  his  throne  above 
the  stars  of  heaven:  a  luminary  that  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  princes 
of  this  world:  a  meteor  that  perplexes,  confounds  and  terrifies  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Nations  bow  down,  one  after  another,  to 
the  iron  yoke,  till  the  whole  world  is  subjected  to  him.  Elevation 
of  rank  in  society,  is  so  far  from  being  bestowed  upon  the  most 
worthy,  and  the  most  upright  characters,  that  these  situations,  so 
full  of  danger,  and  which  require  so  much  wisdom,  are  frequently 
seized  by  violence,  obtained  by  birth,  procured  by  partial  favour, 
and  are  often  permitted  by  Providence  to  be  occupied  by  men,  at 
once  destitute  of  principle;,  and  of  religion,  the  true  source  of  prin- 
ciple. When  we  consider  to  whose  hands  the  government  of 
mighty  empires  has  been  committed:  when  we  examine  the  history 
of  the  great  monarch  of  Babylon:  when  we  trace  the  sceptre  of 
power,  alternately  under  the  control  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  and 
read  the  lives  of  monsters,  whose  delight  it  was  to  trample  upon 
every  social  feeling,  and  to  violate  the  rights  of  humanity,  (to  ex- 
clude modern  history  from  our  calculation)  it  must  be  confessed, 
and  it  is  recorded  in  human  blood,  that  in  many  instances  "  the 
earth  "  has  been  "  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked." 

*  See  note  7,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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But  the  power  of  the  wicked  is  limited.  '  Heaven  is  above  all, 
yet.'  He  who  permits,  can  and  does  restrain  the  exertion  of  their 
power.  To  every  thing  there  is  a  limit.  The  ocean  has  its  boun- 
daries over  which  it  cannot  pass.  The  winds  are  not  suffered  to 
rage  with  fury  uncontrolled.  The  planets,  and  even  eccentric 
comets,  have  their  prescribed  orbits.  The  meteor  has  the  point  of 
its  elevation,  and  the  moment  of  its  fall,  and  of  its  expiration  as- 
signed it.  And  He  who  gave,  can  recall  the  power  of  the  oppres- 
sor; and  dreadful  will  be  his  responsibility  for  the  abuse  of  it! 

When  war  is  awakened,  the  judgments  of  God  are  abroad  in  the 
earth.  Thus  have  we  seen  to-night  a  people  distinguished  for  their 
religious  privileges,  for  their  prosperity,  and  for  their  separation 
from  all  other  nations,  devoted  to  destruction  because  of  their  trans- 
gressions. Let  us  learn,  that  whenever  the  sword  is  permitted  to 
devour,  it  is  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  ini- 
quity. War  is  horrible  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  effects.  It  sepa- 
rates the  dearest  and  the  closest  connexions  of  human  nature.  One 
battle  renders  thousands  of  wives,  widows:  thousands  of  children, 
fatherless:  thousands  of  parents,  childless:  thousands  of  spirits 
ruined  beyond  redemption!  See,  pressing  into  yonder  slippery, 
empurpled  field,  throngs  of  all  ages,  seeking  their  own  among  the 
dead!  In  this  disfigured  countenance  the  child  discerns  with  diffi- 
culty the  features  of  his  father.  In  that  mangled  body  dwelt  the 
spirit  which  was  the  prop  and  the  glory  of  yonder  silvery  head, 
now  bowed  down  over  it  in  silent,  unspeakable  sorrow.  There 
the  widow  washes  the  wounds  of  her  husband  with  tears.  And 
how  few  of  that  dreadful  list  of  slaughtered  men  were  fit  to  die! 
Surely  war  was  let  loose  upon  the  world  as  a  curse  in  the  just  an- 
ger of  God. 

Let  us  seek,  therefore,  a  better  state  of  existence.  Let  us  deem 
it  no  longer  a  hardship,  that  we  are  "  pilgrims  and  strangers  upon 
the  earth:"  but  let  us  "  confess  it "  with  cheerfulness,  and  look  for 
a  "  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
Let  us  turn  away  from  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  laid  open  to  the 
hand  of  violence,  and  seek  a  shelter  under  the  government  of  Deity, 
from  all  present,  and  from  all  future  evil.  Let  us  press  forwards 
to  his  immediate  presence,  to  live  there  in  a  state  of  rest,  a  state  of 
holiness,  a  state  of  felicity,  a  state  of  permanency,  a  state  of  immu- 
tability. 
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Note  1. — Calculation  of  Josephns  respecting  the  era  of  the  captivity  of  Israel 
— noticed,  and  translated,  in  page  235,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

MsTeuniB-ov  av  eti  S'exct  <pvXat  rSv  iT^ctriXiTav  In.  rr.i  laS'at'oi.i  (/.eru.  irSiv  ci^i9- 
/nov  ivcoioTiMv  TeTTxsoix.ovlcc  \v]a,,  U'P'  £  Xi^^^'^^i''  AtyvTrlov  i^sX!^ov]£<;  a.vrm^  o't 
TT^iyovot  TjjvJ'f  x-areyx,"^  ■^"^  Pi^^'*""  '''^«  ^'i  ^l^otTYiyavro^  Iyith  eraJv  oKTciKoiriuv, 
u<p'  a  ^i  uTroTlcivTK;  uvo  Pof«os,M.a  t8  ^ctii^H  uimH  r)}\i  (ixTiXeixv  h^eSouiu.at 
TTX^eS^oTxv,  ai  ia.oi  Kcti  7r^oT£»ov  h^r.Xu'ju.i,  hi]  io-]i  ^icckotix  recrs-ct^uKODjec,  fAtivef 
t7r]uf  ilfie^xt  iTrloc,, 

Jos.  de  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  ix.  cap,  14.  Hudsoni  edit. 

Note  2.  —Testimony  of  Menander  to  the  character  and  acta  of  Shalmaneser, 
preserved  in  Josephns,  and  translated  in  page  236,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Ki/  EXaXxtoi  oioy.cc  tSeciriXsva-ev  irti  r^ict.x,oir»  e|.  Sto^,  uTroa-lKvra)]/  KirjctiaVy 
uvxTrXiuyxi^  Tr^oTriyuycjo  ocuTHi  ttasAiv.  tTTi  tHtHi;  ^re^yosj  a  t£v  Aa-c-v^tMv  ^ufi- 
Xiui,  iTrriX^e  (]^onix.iiv  TroXiy.MV  uttxs-ocv.  05  '"/S  c-?re(c-«^evo?  eiptiviiv,  ju-irx  ttuv- 
Ivi  uve)(,a^yiirev  ottio-o.  u7rea-ii)  re  Tv^tMV  "Eioaiv  x.xi  Ax.})  x.xt  »  ttxXxi  TJ^«?,  Kcii 
TToXXxt  xXXxi  TToXeii,  ot(  rcu  rcov  Aa-irv^iav  ixvro<;  ^x^rtXei  Trx^eaoa-xv.  ^10  Tv^i'av 
ax,  vTroTxyi^ruv  7r«A<v  0  ^xriXevi  itt'  xurHi  uTTeT^^e-ipe,  ^oivtKUV  (rvf^TXij^atruv- 
reav  civro)  vxZi  i^y,KOVrx,  ycxi  i7nx.&)7f-iii  oy-rxKoma.  xic,  iTiriTrXitjTxvrei  ei  Tuptoi 
vx'jTt  osKxauo.  raiv  viaiv  r<yv  avriTreiXuv  oiXT7irxsti<rait,  Xxy-Quim^tv  xlxf<-ccXariig 
UvafiXi  lii  TTivrxKoa-iiii;,  tTrerxB-?!  oyi  ttxvtuv  tv  Tti^cti  7ifA.ii  oix  rxZrx,  atxQeu^Xi 
0"  0  t£v  Arirv^iav  jlaa-iXiVi  ycxTis-rriu-e  (puXxjcxq  Itti  th  "KorxfLU  kxi  tuv  u^^x- 
yuyiav,  0  ^ixaaiXus-ovs-t  Tv^iiii  x^urxrBxt'  KXi  tuto  trecri  Trevre  yevofievov, 
BKX^reoiio-xv  Trtvov]^  ex.  (p^eujuv  o^vxrciv. 

Jos.  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  ix.  cap.  14.    Hudsoni  edit. 

Note  3. — The  following  description  of  the  temple  of  Belus  is  extracted  from 
the  writers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  Vol.  L  book  i.  chap.  2,  p.  417. 
Dublin  edit.  1745.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  edition  when  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  page,  because  there  are  several  editions  which  differ  materially  in 
this  respect.     This  passage  refers  to  page  243,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

"Herodotus  tells  us,  it  was  a  furlong  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth ;  and 
Strabo  determines  tiie  height  to  have  been  a  furlong,  that  is,  the  eighth  part  of  a 
mile,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  which  is  itself  prodigious;  for  tliereby  it  ap- 
pears to  have  exceeded  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  height,  one  liun- 
dred  and  seventy-nine  feet,  though  it  fell  short  of  it  at  the  base  by  thirty-three. 
It  consisted  of  eii^ht  square  towers  one  above  anotiier,  gradually  decreasing  in 
breadth;  which,  with  the  winding  of  the  stairs  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  on  the 
outside,  gave  it  the  resemblance  of  a  pyramid,  as  Strabo  calls  it.  This  antique 
form,  joined  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  structure,  easily  induces  us  to  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  same  tower  mentioned  by  Moses;  Nebuchadnezzar  finishing  the 
design,  which  the  sons  of  Noah  were  obliged,  by  the  confusion  of  tongues,  to  leave 
unexecuted."  And  again  tliey  add,  in  a  note,  "The  words  of  Herodotus  are: 
'Ev  ft.iTCi)  oe  Tov  ioa  TTu^yoi  crle^e'osi  oixooofJLriTXt ,  c-lxoiii  x.xi  to  fir,xoi  xai  ro 
iv^og,  KXi  tTTi  TUTci)  TO)  TTu^yco  ciAAoj  TTu^yoti;  eTTiSeoVxe,  kxi  'ire^oq  [a.xXx  eV/ 
TUTU,  y.ix?"i  <""  ^x.rm  vu^yeav.  In  the  midst  of  the  temple  a  solid  tower  is  built, 
of  a  furlong  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth ;  and  upon  this  tower  another 
lower  is  erected,  and  another  again  itpon  that,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  eight 
towers.  It  is  true,  the  word  ^iizcc  which  we  here  translate  length,  may  also  sig- 
nify height:  but  some  authors  having  thence  supposed,  as  the  construction  seems 
to  require,  that  the  first  tower  was  a  furlong  high,  and  concluding  the  other  se- 
ven to  be  of  equal  height,  have  made  the  whole  a  mile  high ;  to  avoid  which  ex- 
travagant consequence,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  understand  Herodotus  as  we 
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have  rendered  the  passage,  unless  the  furlong  be  taken  for  the  height  of  all  the 
eight  towers."  And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  construction  of  the  passage  will 
not  allow  this  last  conclusion:  for  whether  the  word  mwsc  be  rendered  height 
or  length,  it  evidently  refers  to  the  Jirst  tower;  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  "ano- 
ther was  built  upon  this" — and  so  on.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  these  words  of 
Herodotus  refer  to  its  length  and  its  breadth,  without  adverting  at  all  to  its  height, 
which  Strabo  says  was  also  a  furlong.  According  to  this  last  mentioned  author, 
it  was  exactly  a  furlong  every  way. 

Note  4. — Testimonies  of  Berosus,  Megasthenes,  Diodes,  and  Philostratus, 
respecting  the  reign,  the  exploits,  and  the  works,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  preserved 
in  Josephus,  and  translated  in  page  245,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Tet  KdToi,  T>}V  AiyvTrrov  7V^a.yfjL0i.Ta,  kui  rtiv  XoiTnjv  ^a^cty,  x.xi  rs?  cci^/^KXuTHi 
ladxiMV  re  kui  ^oivix-uv  x,a,i  'Eupav  xat  Ta^  v,a,rot,  tvj')  AiyvTrJov  e6vct)v,  Kut  cvv- 
Tu^xg  TiiTi  r£v  <ptXeo]i  f^eTo.  rm  ^ctovlccJni  ovvixf^eMi  xcii  tjj?  XotTnji  ^(psXeixi  uvx- 
x,of/.i^£iv  eii  Ti))t  BxCvXmv/xv,  avTog  a^fjLi^G-xc,  oXiy<t<s-%<i   oix  tjjj    efjjjtts  ■^x^iyevcTo 

c'li  'BxQvXSmx, And  again,  Aurhi   <^'t)^a   tuv  ix.  TH  7roXefA.H  Xx(pu§6v  to,  re 

TH  BtiXh  ie^ov  x,xi  ra  Mittx  tcoirf^ijc-xi;   (piXorif^oJi,   tjjv  t£    vTrx^^airxv   e|  «f  A^»J5 

TToXiv,  Kxi  eri^xv  x'^'i'irxf^svoi;,  &c.  &c. — Such  is  the  language  of  Berosus. 
Then  for  tlie  others,  Josephus  adds — Kxi  MeyxrBevsi  ^l  h  t»i  Terx^rr]  raf 

ho'ix.av  f^vi/novsuet  xurav,  ^<'  ig  uTrocpxt'vetv  vii^xTxt  rarov  rov  ^xcrtXcx  t*)  «v- 
e^eice,  y.xi  ra  f^syeS-ei  tmv  w^«|e»v  vTre^QeQi^Korx  tov  H^XK^ex. — Kut  Aio- 
icXiii  01  £v  T»)  o'evre^ce.  rav   ne^<riKav  f^vrj^Aveuet  thth  ra  fixa-iXecui'  xxt  <l>iXoa-- 

"^XTOq     iv      rxli     lv^lKx7i    UVTH    KXI     ^OIVIKtUxli    ITJo^lXli,      OTI      UTOi    0    jixO-lXiVi 

tTreXio^Kiice  Tu^ov  £Tj}  ly.  (ixa-iXevovToi  xxr'  Ikuvov  t«v  kxi^)>v  l^QxXii  tjj; 
T«f  a. 

Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  I.  lib.  x.  cap.  xi.  p.  459,  460.    Hudsoni  edit. 

Note  5. — Seventy  years  had  been  predicted  as  the  term  of  the  captivity  of  Ju- 
dah.  Some  have  computed  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  first  issuing 
of  Cyrus'  decree.  Others  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  publication  of 
Darius'  decree,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  The  discussion  of  this  point  is 
immaterial:  since,  either  way,  seventy  years  were  accomplished. 

The  writers  of  the  Ancient  Univ.  Hist,  date  it  from  the  first  taking  of  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  they  say,  in  a  note,  "This  Usher  proves  to  have 
happened  in  the  ninth  month,  from  the  anniversary  fast,  which  the  Jews  have  kept 
ever  since  in  memory  of  that  calamity.  This  is  the  more  worth  observing,  because 
the  seventy  years''  captivity, foretold  by  Jeremiah,  must  be  reckoned  from  this  epo- 
cha." — Confirmation  of  page  246  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  6. — The  following  description  of  the  Simoom  is  giving  in  Bruce's  Travels, 
Vol.  6,  p.  461,462.  Edinburgh,  8vo.  edit,  of  1804.  He  says  that  an  "extreme  redness 
in  the  air  was  a  sure  presage  of  the  coming  of  the  simoom."  And  his  conductor 
through  the  desert  warned  him  and  his  servants  "that  upon  the  coming  of  the  si- 
moom," they  "should  fall  upon  their  faces  with  their  mouths  upon  the  earth,  so  as 
not  to  partake  of  tlie  outward  air,  as  long  as  they  could  hold  their  breath."  And 
he  thus  describes  its  fearful  approach  and  efli3cts.  "At  eleven  o'clock,  while  we 
contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the  rugged  top  of  Chiggre,  to  which  we  were 
fast  approaching,  and  where  we  were  to  solace  ourselves  with  plenty  of  good  water, 
Idris  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here  is  the  simoom  ! " 
I  saw  from  the  south-east  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  of  the  rain- 
bow, but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon 
the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rapidly,  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the  ground 
with  ray  head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon 
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my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  upon  the  ground,  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  U3  it  was 
blown  over.  The  meteor,  or  purple  haze,  which  I  saw,  was  indeed  passed,  but 
the  light  air  that  still  blew  was  of  heat  to  threaten  suffbeation.  For  my  part,  I 
found  distinctly  in  my  breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I  free  of  an 
asthmatic  sensation  till  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  Poret- 
ta,  near  two  years  afterwards." 

This  extract  illustrates  the  remark  in  page  246,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  7. — We  do  not  sufficiently  consider  under  whose  direction  are  the  deso- 
lations of  tlie  earth,  and  by  whose  permission  the  hero  conquers.  Jeremiah  aw- 
fully unveils  the  cause  of  Judah's  and  Israel's  calamities,  when  he  says,  "The 
Lord  was  an  enemy :  he  hath  swallowed  up  Israel,  he  hath  swallowed  up  all  her 
palaces:  he  hath  destroyed  his  strongholds,  and  hath  increased  in  the  daughter 
of  Jndah  mmirning  and  lumentation.  And  he  hath  violently  taken  away  his  ta- 
bernacle, as  if  it  were  of  a  garden,  he  hath  destroyed  his  places  of  the  assembly: 
the  Lord  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and  sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion, 
and  hath  despised  m  the  indignation  of  his  anger  the  king  and  the  priest." 

Lamentations,  ii.  5,  6. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  most  beautiful  passage  in  Virgil,  in  which  the  poet 
represents  the  deities  engaged  in  the  subversion  of  Troy. 

Hie  ubi  disjectas  moles,  avulsaque  saxis 
Saxa  vides,  mistoquc  undantem  pulvere  fumum, 
Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti 
Fundamenta  quatit,  totamque  a  sedibus  urbem 
Eruit.     Hie  Juno  Scasas  saevissima  portas 
Prima  tenet,  sociumque  furens  a  navibus  agmen 
Ferro  accincta  vocat. 

Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia,  respice,  Pallas 
Insedit,  nimbo  efFulgens,  et  Gorgone  saeva. 
Ipse  Pater  Danais  animos,  viresqne  secundas 
Sufficit,  ipse  Deos  in  Dardana  suscitat  arma. 

Virg.  Mneid.  lib.  ii.  v.  609—619. 

"  Here,  where  you  behold  bulwarks  cast  dnion,  and  stones  rent  from  stones, 
and  waving  smoke  mingling  with  dust,  Neptune  sJiakes  the  walls,  and  the  heav- 
ing foundations,  with  his  great  trident,  and  overthrows  the  whole  city  from  its 
bases.  There,  Juno,  the  most  inexorable,  occupies  the  Sccean  gates,  and  girded 
with  a  sword,  calls  the  raging  army  of  the  allies  from  their  ships.  Then  behold 
Tritonian  Pallas  sits  upon  the  highest  citadels,  effulgent  on  a  cloud,  and  with 
her  terrible  cegis.  Jupiter  himself  supplies  courage,  and  renewed  forces,  to 
the  Grecians;  himself  stirs  up  the  gods  against  the  Trojan  arms  f^ 

This  note  relates  to  page  247,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  XII. 


THK  LIFE,  DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  AND  ASCENSION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 
PROVED  AS  MATTERS  OF  FACT. 


LUKE  II.   1 7. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  from  Cesar  Au- 
gustus, that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  (And  this  taxing  was  first  made 
when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.  And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one 
into  hisown  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem,  (be- 
cause he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  :)  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his 
espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child.  And  so  it  was,  that  while  they  were 
there,  the  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered.  And  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling-clothes,  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

1  COR.  XV.  3 — 8. 

For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all,  that  which!  also  received,  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  scriptures:  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  scriptures:  And  that  he  was 
Been  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve.  After  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once:  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but 
some  are  fallen  asleep.  After  that,  he  was  seen  of  James;  then  of  all  the  apos- 
tles.   And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time. 

2  PETER  I.   16. 

For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses 
of  his  majesty. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  sublimity  in  which  we  feel  grati- 
fied, and  the  emotions  which  it  excites  are  pleasing  as  well  as  aw- 
ful: but  beyond  that — the  sensation  becomes  painful  and  oppressive. 
As  my  eye  explores  the  azure  vault  of  heaven,  I  contemplate  with 
solemn  delight  worlds  moving  there,  suspended  without  any  known 
or  visible  support:  yet  I  should  tremble  if  a  rock  of  ice,  which 
would  be  but  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  comparison  of  these,  hung  over 
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my  head.  The  reason  why  I  feci  no  terror  in  beholding  bodies  so 
immense  quivering  upon  nothing,  is,  that  they  are  too  remote  to 
excite  apprehension,  and  distance  has  so  diminished  them,  that  I 
lose  the  conception  of  their  magnitude.  I  gaze  with  pleasure  upon 
the  proud  elevation  of  the  lofty  mountain,  as  I  stand  at  its  foot:  but 
I  shudder  to  approach  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  equal  depth:  the 
one  excites  in  me  an  impression  of  the  sublime — the  other  appears 
to  risk  my  personal  safety.  So  nearly  allied  are  the  emotions  of 
sublimity  and  terror,  that  the  one  sometimes  rises  into  the  other! 
An  earthly  monarch  does  well  to  borrow  all  possible  splendour,  and 
to  array  himself  in  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  in  order  to  impress 
the  spectator  with  an  idea  of  majesty:  and  scarcely  are  we  im- 
pressed, after  all!  We  see  humanity  tottering  under  that  weighty 
grandeur,  and  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  but  a  man.  The 
Majesty  of  heaven  needs  no  such  appendages.  Decked  in  his 
mildest  radiance,  no  mortal  vision  could  endure  the  insufferable 
splendour;  and  we  have  seen  him,  when  all  ideas  of  sublimity  were 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  stronger  emotions  of  terror.  We  can  only 
behold  him  at  a  distance  without  fear:  whenever  he  approaches  us, 
whatever  veil  he  may  spread  over  his  uncreated  glory,  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  presence  of  Deity. 

We  cannot  contemplate  God  in  any  point  of  view,  through  the 
medium  of  revelation,  without  being  sensible  of  his  perfections.  If 
his  mercy  speak  in  whispers,  soft  as  the  breath  of  the  morning,  or 
grateful  as  the  gale  fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  evening,  every  pas- 
sion sinks  to  rest,  every  tumultuous  feeling  subsides,  and  we  are 
lost  in  wonder,  in  love,  in  ecstasy.  If  his  justice  thunder  in  the 
heavens,  the  commotions  of  listening  nations  are  suspended:  and 
men  and  angels  acknowledge,  in  silent  awe,  the  justice  of  his  dis- 
pensations. In  making  requisition  for  sin,  and  requiring  its  ex- 
piation by  blood,  his  conduct  may  be  inexplicable  to  our  present 
imperfect  apprehensions;  nevertheless,  we  are  assured,  that  "it  be- 
came Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  captain  of  their  salva- 
tion perfect  through  sufferings."  0  how  unlike  is  He  to  the  most 
perfect  of  human  characters!  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  yielded  to 
the  strength  of  seduction:  the  piety  of  David,  to  the  force  of  temp- 
tation: the  integrity  of  Abraham,  to  the  impressions  of  terror:  and 
there  never  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  perfect  character, 
till  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  But  Deity 
is  always  equal  to  himself — and  appears  alike  great  in  terror  and 
in  mildness,  in  mercy  and  in  judgment,  in  pardoning  and  in  punish- 
ing. 

Vol.  I.  33 
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We  have  lately  seen  him  in  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of 
Sinai:  we  are  now  to  contemplate  him  in  the  stillness  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  Calvary.  In  this  latter  form  he  is  more  endeared  to  us, 
as  sinners  saved  by  grace:  but  he  is  equally  great  in  both.  The 
righteous  law,  which  was  pronounced  with  an  audible  voice,  out  of 
"  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was,"  is  a  beautiful  transcript  of 
the  purity  of  his  nature:  and  the  melancholy  scenes  of  Calvary  pre- 
sent a  fine  illustration  of  the  harmony  of  his  perfections.  The  first 
dispensation  was  temporary:  the  types,  which  were  the  shadows 
only  of  good  things  to  come,  have  disappeared:  the  ceremonial  law 
waxed  old:  and  its  institutions,  having  received  their  accomplish- 
ment, vanished.  A  new  and  immutable  dispensation,  more  simple, 
more  spiritual,  more  enlarged  in  its  nature,  followed:  we  still  repose 
under  its  shadow;  and  it  looks  forward  to  eternity  for  its  fulness, 
its  glory,  and  its  completion. 

In  reviewing  years  which  are  passed  by,  we  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  difficulties.  The  destroying  hand  of  time  obliterates 
many  a  page  of  history:  and  the  more  remote  the  age  to  which 
our  attention  is  directed,  the  more  oppressively  heavy  hangs  the 
cloud  of  oblivion  over  it.  We  have  surmounted  the  larger  portion 
of  these  difficulties;  and  as  we  return  to  later  generations,  the  cloud 
slowly  rolls  away.  We  have  gradually  advanced  from  obscurity 
to  the  dawn  of  the  morning — we  have  seen  the  gates  of  light  open 
upon  us — and  darkness  has  reluctantly  yielded,  to  the  rising  radi- 
ance of  that  day,  which  is  now  hastening  to  its  meridian. 

The  subject  of  the  present  Lecture  is,  The  Life,  Death,  Re- 
surrection, AND  Ascension  of  Jesus  "Christ,  proved  as  mat- 
ters OF  FACT. 

We  are  not  now  to  relate  facts  which  took  place  at  the  infancy 
of  time,  in  some  remote  empire,  long  since  dismembered,  and  its 
very  name  consigned  over  to  oblivion:  but  the  events  which  we 
defend  transpired  under  the  immediate  sway  of  imperial  Rome,  at 
the  zenith  of  her  power,  and  when  her  dominions  comprehended 
half  the  globe.  Her  standard  had  been  planted  in  remotest  Asia: 
her  emperors  bestowed  or  displaced  the  diadems  of  neighbouring 
states  at  their  pleasure:  their  eagles  had  stretched  their  wings  over 
the  sea,  and  alighted  upon  the  fields  of  Britain,  then  esteemed  and 
denominated  "  the  ends  of  the  earth;"  and  while  polished  nations 
endured  her  yoke,  the  savage  barbarian  trembled  at  her  name  in 
the  inaccessible  wilds  of  his  native  forest,  and  the  sons  of  the  north 
fled  to  their  cloud-encompassed  mountains,  and  crouched  concealed 
amid  the  mists  which  crept  along  their  summits. 

It  is  singular  that,  at  this  period,  the  whole  world  were  in  ex- 
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pectation  of  some  grand   and  impending  event.     Not  only  were 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  looking  for  the  "  Desire  of  all  na- 
tions," but  a  general  tradition  was  in  circulation,  and  a  general  im- 
pression prevailed,  that  some  extraordinary  personage  was  about 
to  make  his  appearance.     This  is  not  hinted  obscurely,  but  the  ex- 
pectation is  stated  openly  and  fairly,  by  many  of  the  most  consider- 
able writers  of  that  age,  both  poets  and  historians,  Suetonius,*  and 
Tacitus,!  had  stated  a  common  opinion  that  "  the  East  should  pre- 
vail.''   To  this  extraordinary  expectation,  awakened  and  kept  alive, 
we  may  reasonably  impute  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  whose  curiosity 
had  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  an  unknown  star  differing  in 
motion  and  in  all  other  respects,  from  the  orbs  which  ordinarily  re- 
volve in  the  heavens.     Of  this,  however,  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty 
to  speak  more  at  large  hereafter.     As  a  confirmation  of  our  asser- 
tion, respecting  the  sentiments  entertained  at  that  singular  period, 
we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  which  we  feel,  to  translate  a  part 
of  the  most  celebrated  eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  he  calls  Pollio — 
beyond  comparison  the  most  elegant,  and  deservedly  the  most  ad- 
mired production  of  all  antiquity.     It  was  written  about  forty  years 
before  the  birth  of; our  Saviour.     It  was  composed  probably  to 
compliment  Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  by  Octavia;  but 
we  trust  that  you  will  perceive  parts  in  it,  which  can  be  strictly 
applicable  to  no  mortal  reign,  however  glorious:  you  will  deem  it 
probable  that  he  has  borrowed  his  most  sublime  images  from  the 
prophecies,  with  which  he  might  be  acquainted  through  the  medium 
of  the  Greek  translation;  and  the  whole  is  a  specimen  of  the  ge- 
neral expectation  of  the  world,  just  previous  to  the  advent  of  our 
Lord. 

"Sicilian  Muses,  let  us  attempt  more  exalted  strains!  The  last 
era  foretold  in  Cumaean  verse  is  already  arrived.  The  grand  series 
of  revolving  ages  commences  anew.  Now,  a  new  progeny  is  sent 
down  from  lofty  Heaven.  Be  propitious,  chaste  Lucina,  to  the  in- 
fant boy — by  him  the  iron  years  shall  close,  and  the  golden  age 
shall  arise  upon  all  the  world.  Under  thy  consular  sway,  Pollio, 
shall  this  glory  of  the  age  make  his  entrance,  and  the  great  months 
begin  their  revolutions.  Should  any  vestiges  of  guilt  remain, 
swept  away  under  thy  direction,  the  earth  shall  be  released  from 
fear  for  ever;  and  with  his  Father's  virtues  shall  he  rule  the  tran- 
quil world.  The  earth  shall  pour  before  thee,  sweet  boy,  without 
culture,  her  smiling  first  fruits.  The  timid  herds  shall  not  be  afraid 
of  the  large,  fierce  lions.     The  venomous  asp  shall  expire,  and  the 

*  Suetonius  in  Vespasiano,  cap.  4. 
t  Tacitus,  Histor.  lib.  v.  cap.  13. 
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deadly  poisonous  plant,  shall  wither.  The  fields  shall  become  yel- 
low with  golden  ears  of  corn:  the  blushing  grape  shall  hang  upon 
the  wild  bramble;  and  the  stubborn  oak  shall  distil  soft,  dewy  ho- 
ney.  Yet  still  shall  some  vestiges  of  pristine  vice  remain: 

which  shall  cause  the  sea  to  be  ploughed  with  ships — towns  to  be 
besieged — and  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  wounded  with  furrows. — 

New  wars  shall  arise — new  heroes  be  sent  to  the  battle But 

when  thy  maturity  is  come,  every  land  shall  produce  all  necessary 
things,  and  commerce  shall  cease.  The  ground  shall  not  endure 
the  harrow,  nor  shall  the  vine  need  the  pruning-hook.  As  they 
wove  their  thread,  the  Destinies  sang  this  strain — '  Roll  on,  ye 
years  of  felicity!' — Bright  offspring  of  the  gods!  thou  great  in- 
crease of  Jove!  advance  to  thy  distinguished  honours!  for  now  the 
time  approaches!  Behold,  the  vast  globe,  with  its  ponderous  con- 
vexity, bows  to  thee! — the  lands — the  expansive  seas — the  sublime 
heavens!  See,  how  all  things  rejoice  in  this  advancing  era!  Oh! 
that  the  closing  scenes  of  a  long  life  may  yet  hold  out,  and  so  much 
fire  remain,  as  shall  enable  me  to  celebrate  thy  deeds!"* 

So  sublimely  sang  the  Roman  bard:  but  Isaiah  struck  a  deeper 
chord,  and  in  strains  still  more  elevated  announced  the  coming  Sa- 
viour. "  Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faith- 
fulness the  girdle  of  his  reins.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf,  and 
the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall 
lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat, straw  like  the  ox.  And 
the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice-den.  They  shall  not 
hurt,  nor  destroy,  in  all  my  holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."t 
"  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace:  the 
mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come 
up  the  myrtle-tree."t 

Nor  was  the  state  of  the  world  at  that  period  less  singular,  than 
were  the  expectations  of  the  different  nations.  The  bloody  portal  of 
war  was  closed:  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  always  open  in  a 
time  of  contest,  were  shut;  the  commotions  of  all  empires  had  sub- 
sided,and  the  whole  earth  enjoyed  a  profound  tranquillity,propitious 

*  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

t  Is.  xi.  5—9.  t  Is.  Iv.  12,  13. 
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to  the  Saviour's  mild  and  peaceful  sway, and  characteristic  of  it.  This 
was  the  fifth  time  that  these  gates  had  been  closed  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Rome;  and  the  peace,  which  was  universal,  con- 
tinued without  interruption  for  twelve  years. 

Augustus,  at  this  time,  had  issued  a  decree,  that  all  persons  under 
the  Roman  dominion  should  be  registered,  according  to  their  re- 
spective provinces,  cities,  and  families.  Joseph  and  Mary,  on  this 
occasion,  were  called  to  the  city  of  David,  from  their  obscure  vil- 
lage, to  which,  as  being  of  his  lineage,  they  originally  belonged, 
that  they  might  be  registered  among  those  who  were  of  the  same 
family.  And  thus  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
induced  by  an  invisible  power,  whom  he  knew  not,  whom  he 
served  not,  to  enact  a  novel  and  general  decree,  to  bring  from  their 
obscurity  a  poor,  unknown  family;  that  he  who  came  too  humbly 
to  be  acknowledged,  might  not  lose  an  iota  of  evidence  to  his  cha- 
racter and  to  his  mission;  and  that  the  prophecies  should  be  ful- 
filled which  had  asserted  that  "  the  ruler  of  Israel"  should  come 
out  of"  Bethlehem!" 

A  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  this  tax. 
Some  have  asserted,*  others  have  denied,!  a  universal  enrolment. 
It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  any  other  taxation  than  that  of  Ju- 
dea,  should  be  supposed,  which  will  account  for  the  silence  of  an- 
cient historians  upon  the  subject. — The  original  wordj  does  not 
necessarily  imply  "  all  the  world,"  but  may  be  rendered  "  all  the 
land" — referring  to  the  whole  of  Israel,  and  comprehending  those 
parts  which  have  been  dismembered  from  the  body,  and  distributed 
among  the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great;  and  Galilee,  the  country 
of  Joseph,  among  them.  It  may  be  necessary  also  to  observe,  that  we 
are  not  to  take  the  term  "  tax  "  in  the  sense  usually  affixed  to  it:  a 
duty  levied  upon  the  people:  for  it  simply  implies  here  a  register, 
or  enrolment.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Herod,  although 
called  king  of  Judea,  was  dependent  upon  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
tributary  to  him:  consequently,  such  an  enrolment  might  be  made, 
in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  Augustus,  and  yet  be  deemed  no  infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  these  subordinate  rulers.  Josephus  speaks 
of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Herod  and  to  Augustus,  which  his  coun- 
trymen took  about  this  time;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  he 
means  the  same  thing  with  that  which  Luke  states  under  the  de- 

*  Prideau.x's  Connec.  Vol.  IV.  pt.  ii.  b.  ix. 
t  Lardner— Cred.  Vol.  IF.  c.  1. 
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ngmination  of  a  register.     The  time  of  this  enrolment  is  stated  to 
be  when  "  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria."* 

Upon  this  occasion  came  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  The 
immense  conflux  of  people  had  filled  all  the  inns,  and  all  the  houses 
of  public  reception;  so  that  they  were  compelled  to  lodge  in  a  sta- 
ble, where  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  delivered  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world!  The  inns  of  the  East,  at  this  day,  are  large  square  build- 
ings usually  only  one  story  high,  with  a  spacious  court  in  the  centre 
of  them.  Into  this  court  you  enter  through  a  wide  gate,  and  on 
the  right  and  left  hand,  you  perceive  rooms  that  are  appointed  as 
lodgings  for  travellers.  Those  that  come  first  take  the  rooms  which 
they  prefer;  but  must  provide  themselves  both  with  a  couch  and 
provision:  for  the  rooms  are  perfectly  naked,  and  contain  no  sort 
of  furniture  whatever. 

"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  said  the  Saviour:  and  he 
spake  a  truth  capable  of  many  and  decisive  evidences.  His  very 
entrance  into  the  world  announced  it.  It  would  ill  have  become 
him,  who  was  to  converse  with  every  possible  scene  of  misery,  to 
have  made  his  appearance  amid  the  shouts  of  thousands  prostrate 
before  him.  No  palace  supported  by  columns  of  marble,  and  per- 
fumed with  the  incense  of  Arabia,  sheltered  his  holy  head.  No 
vestments  of  purple  interwoven  with  gold,  shaded  his  tender  limbs. 
No  bending  attendants  received  the  weeping  babe  from  his  mo- 
ther's arms.  No  trumpet  was  blown  through  the  regions  of  Ju- 
dea  to  declare  the  birth  of  "  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  or  to  announce 
the  expectations  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  world 
frowned  upon  him  from  the  beginning.  Poverty  was  the  handmaid 
who  waited  upon  him  at  his  birth,  as  scorn  followed  him  through 
all  his  days.  The  Saviour  and  the  brute  reposed  under  one  com- 
mon roof,  and  were  driven  to  the  same  shed.  Even  then,  when  he 
first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  light,  their  meek  intelligence  seemed 
to  say,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world!" 

Yet  was  he  not  destitute  of  honour.  Heaven  acknowledged  the 
sovereign  whom  man  rejected.  When  the  First-begotten  was 
brought  into  the  world,  it  was  said,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  him."  They  hastened  to  announce  the  "  glad  tidings  "  to 
"  sheperds  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  at  night."  They  sang, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 
They  became  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel.  On  that  memora- 
ble night,  amid  their  "  constellations,"  they  proclaimed  the  event, 

*  In  Lardner's  Cred.  Vol.  II.  c.  1,  the  reader  may  find  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
criticism  and  sound  learning,  upon  this  circumstance. 
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"  As  earth  asleep,  unconscious  lay, 

And  struck  their  spangled  lyres!" 

Nor  is  this  relation  more  remarkable  than  that  which  follows, 
and  which  is  well  attested  by  the  authority  of  other  writers. 
Strangers  from  the  East,  of  no  mean  lineage,  and  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments, came  inquiring,  •'  Where  is  he  who  was  born  King  of  the 
Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to  wor- 
ship him."  A  few  inquiries  are  necessary,  in  order  to  illustrate  and 
to  establish  this  fact. 

1.  Who  were  these  strangers?  They  are  called  "wise 
men,"  or  Magi.*  Some  have  thought  that  they  were  magicians. 
Indeed,  in  this  sense  only,  it  appears,  the  original  word  is  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  scriptures.  Simon  the  sorcerer  is  so  called:  so 
also  is  Elymas.  If  they  are  to  be  considered  in  this  light,  then  were 
the  instruments  of  Satan  turned  against  him:  they  foreboded  the 
shaking  of  his  empire,  and  acknowledged  the  dawn  of  that  day,  when 
"he  fell  as  lightning  from  heaven:"  and  they  are  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Saviour's  victory  over  the  agents  of  darkness.  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  accord  with  our  translators,  and  to  affix  another  in- 
terpretation to  the  term,  by  considering  them  as  scholars.  The 
Magi  of  the  Persians  were  priests  as  well  as  philosophers:  the  ex- 
pounders of  their  laws,  human  and  divine:  nor  would  they  suffer  any 
man  to  be  a  king,  who  was  not  first  enrolled  among  the  Magi, 
This  fact,  probably,  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  church, 
that  they  were  kings.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  Gentiles;  and 
these  are  the  first  pledges  of  the  rending  of  the  veil:  of  the  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  partition;  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  distinc- 
tions which  had  so  long  existed  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile. 
They  were  also  "  wise  men:"  men  not  easily  deceived.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  with  the  bodies  of  light 
which  revolve  there,  they  were  not  drawn  from  their  native  coun- 
try to  Jerusalem,  without  a  conviction  that  the  appearance  upon 
which  they  gazed  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  that  the  light 
which  they  followed  portended  some  great  event. 

2.  What  was  this  star?  It  was  not  one  of  those  stars  which 
have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  either  regular  or  er- 
ratic: otherwise  it  had  not  been  an  indication  of  any  thing  new. 
When  they  said,  "We  have  seen  his  star,"  the  most  natural  construc- 
tion which  we  can  put  upon  the  words  is,  that  they  then  beheld  it 
for  the  first  time.  It  differed,  in  every  respect,  from  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  in  the  known  planetary  system.     They  shine  with  an 

*  Mxyot, 
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equal  blaze:  this,  probably,  had  a  superior  lustre.  They  are  dis- 
tant, and  move  remotely  through  the  fields  of  ether:  this  was  near- 
er the  earth,  that  it  might  answer  the  purpose  assigned  it.  They 
have  a  circular  motion:  this  described  no  orbit.  They  are  perma- 
nently fixed:  this,  having  conducted  the  Magi  to  the  Saviour's  feet, 
disappeared  for  ever.  Comets  were  always  held  by  the  ancients  as 
prognostications  of  extraordinary  events,  good  or  bad.  They  have 
made  emperors  tremble  on  their  thrones,  and  have  nerved  the  arm 
of  soldiers  for  the  battle.  But  this  was  a  luminous  appearance,  re- 
sembling in  shape,  figure,  and  splendour,  a  heavenly  body,  so  com- 
pletely, as  to  justify  the  appellation  of  a  star — yet  was  it  so  ex- 
pressly formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  them  to  the  Redeem- 
er, that  they  called  it,  unequivocally,  ^^his  star." 

3.  Of  WHAT  COUNTRY  WERE  THEY?  I  should  translate  the  pas- 
sage, "  We,  of  the  East,  have  seen  his  star  " — in  which  case,  the 
term  East  will  not  be  used  to  specify  the  part  of  the  heavens  in 
which  the  star  appeared,  but  the  country  from  which  they  came.* 
Perhaps  from  Mesopotamia,  the  country  of  Balaam,  whose  singular 
prophecy  was  probably  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition — "  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob:"  and  there  might  appear  to  them  a 
singular  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and  the  phenomenon 
which  they  witnessed.  Their  gifts  were  Arabian — "  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh."  Their  title,  Magi,  is  Persian:  and  they,  of  all 
nations,  were  likely  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  Messiah,  through 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  If  they  came  from  Arabia  Felix,  or  Se- 
baea,  all  of  which  are  east  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  men  of  rank,  then 
was  the  prophecy  of  David  fulfilled:  "The  kings  of  Sheba  and  of 
Seba  shall  bring  gifts." 

4.  By  what  evidence  is  this  fact  supported?  Chalcidius 
writes  of  "  the  rising  of  a  certain  star,  not  denouncing  death  and  dis- 
eases, but  the  descent  of  a  mild  and  compassionate  God  to  human 
converse."! 

Thus  were  the  prophecies  of  the  East  re-echoed  by  the  western 
world.  The  whole  globe  slumbered  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
The  Jews,  although  tributary  to  Rome,  took  their  harps  from  the 
willows,  to  sing  the  approach  of  Messiah  the  prince.  Samaria  had 
caught  the  contagion,  and  was  looking  for  the  Christ,  who  should 
^'  teach  us  all  things."  The  weeks  predicted  by  Daniel  were  ac- 
complished; and  the  universal  expectation  may  be  conjectured, 
when  impostors  availed  themselves  of  the  state  of  the  people's  mind 


*  See  note  2,  at  tlie  end  of  this  Lecture, 
t  See  note  8,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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to  personate  the  Messiah,*  and  when  strangers  journeyed  from  the 
East  to  Jerusalem  in  quest  of  him. 

The  Magi  came  to  the  court  of  Herod,  expecting  there  to  have 
found  the  babe  who  was  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews.     Their  inquiry- 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  this  monarch:  and  in  consequence  of  it, 
when  he  learned  that  Christ  was  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem,  "  he 
sent  and  slew  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  the  coasts  there- 
of, from  two  years  old  and  under."     This,  alas,  was  public  enough! 
The  "  voice  of  lamentation  in  Rama,  when  Rachel  wept  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not,"  surely  was  loud,  and  the  history 
of  the  evangelists  would  have  been  blasted  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of 
their  contemporaries,  had  they  attempted  imposition  in  so  public  an 
event.     But  Josephus  does  not  record  this  slaughter.     We  answer, 
that  Josephus,  who  wrote  about  seventy  years  after  this  event,  drew 
all  his  history  from  the  public  records;  and  we  may  imagine  that  an 
act  so  cruel,  and  so  inglorious  to  the  memory  of  Herod,  would  hard- 
ly be  transmitted  to  posterity  through  the  medium  of  a  public  re- 
cord.    But  Josephus  does  record  many  instances  of  the  cruelty  of 
Herod:  is  it,  therefore,  an  objection  to  Matthew,  that  he  records  one 
more?     Josephus  relates  those  things  which  appertain  immediately 
to  state  affairs:  Matthew,  those  only  connected  with  Jesus  Christ. 
The  history  is  not  at  all  improbable,  from  the  general  character  of 
Herod,  who  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  tyrants  that  ever  dis- 
graced humanity.     It  is  probable,  that  he  who  slew  Hyrcanus,  his 
wife's  grandfather,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  who,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, had  saved  his  life:  who  publicly  executed  his  lovely  and  vir- 
tuous partner;!  and  who  privately  slaughtered  three  of  his  own 
children;  and  all  these  on  principles  of  jealousy,  should,  on  the  same 
principles,  be  sparing  of  the  blood  of  the  children  of  others?    In  his 
last  illness,  a  little  before  he  died,  he  convened  all  the  chief  men  of 
Judea,  and  after  having  shut  them  up  in  the  Circus,  he  called  his 
family  together,  and  said — "I  know  that  the  Jews  will  rejoice  at 
my  death.     You  have  these  men  in  your  custody.     So  soon  as  I  am 
dead,  and  before  it  can  be  known  publicly,  let  in  the  soldiers  upon 
them,  and  kill  them.     All  Judea,  and  every  family,  will  then,  al- 
though unwillingly,  mourn  at  my  death !"J     "Nay," — adds  Jose- 
phus— "  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  conjured  them  by  their  love  to 
him,  and  by  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to  fail  to  obey  his  orders!" 
— We  ask,  whether,  upon  a  consideration  of  this  monster's  disposi- 
tion, such  a  deed  as  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Matthew  is  improba- 
ble?— Macrobius,  a  heathen  author,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 

*  Acts  V.  36,  37.      t  Mariamnc.      f  See  note  4,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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the  fourth  century,  asserts  it  as  a  fact  well  known  and  indispu- 
table. 

That  our  Saviour  had  been  in  Egj'pt,  is  so  far  from  being  denied, 
that  it  is  asserted  by  Celsus,  who  affirms  that  there  he  learned  the 
arts  of  magic,  to  which  he  imputes  his  miracles. 

The  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the  life  of  Christ  is  as  follows. 

"  At  this  time  there  was  one  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  I  may  call 
him  a  man:  for  he  did  most  wonderful  works,  and  was  a  teacher  of 
those  who  received  the  truth  with  delight.  He  won  many  to  his 
persuasion,  both  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  Christ; 
and  although  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  our  nation,  and 
by  Pilate's  sentence,  suspended  on  the  cross,  yet  those  who  loved 
him  at  the  first,  did  not  cease  so  to  do:  for  he  came  to  life  again  the 
third  day,  according  to  the  holy  prophets,  by  whom  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  wonderful  things  respecting  him,  were  spoken. 
And  to  this  day,  there  remains  a  sect  of  men,  who  from  him 
have  the  name  of  Christians."*  We  claim  this,  as  the  testimony 
of  a  learned,  yet  bigoted  Jew!  In  this  short  passage  is  a  corrobo- 
ration of  all  the  prominent  declarations  of  the  gospel  respecting  the 
Saviour — his  teaching — his  death — at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews — 
by  the  judgment  of  Pilate — on  the  cross — his  resurrection — on  the 
third  day — his  appearance  to  his  followers — and  their  unshaken 
attachment  to  him. 

We  are  told  by  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our  Saviour  during 
his  life  was  reverberated  throughout  all  Syria;  and  that  there  fol- 
lowed him  great  multitudes  from  Galilee,  Judea,  Decapolis,  Idu- 
maea,  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Had  the 
records  of  these  countries  remained,  or  were  the  works  of  their  his- 
torians extant,  we  might  expect  a  large  confirmation  of  the  gospel 
history.  However,  the  evidence  which  we  shall  produce  to  our 
Saviour's  life  and  ministry  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  because 
we  shall  take  the  testimony  of  three  enemies.  Julian,  commonly 
called  the  apostate,  acknowledges  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  per- 
formed many  wonderful  works;  and  he,  therefore,  calls  the  Saviour 
an  eminent  magician.  Porphyry  allows  that  evil  spirits  were  sub- 
ject to  him:  for  he  says,  that  "after  Jesus  was  worshipped,  Escu- 
lapius  and  the  other  gods  did  no  more  converse  with  men."  Cel- 
sus, unable  to  dispute  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  also  flies  to  that 
childish  plea,  the  imputation  of  them  to  magic.  The  Jews  them- 
selves, likewise,  when  they  could  not  controvert  the  gospel  history, 
nor  deny  these  facts,  ascribed  them  to  Beelzebub. 

*  See  note  5,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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We  have  the  same  evidence  relative  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 
We  can  produce  the  universal  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  life  and  sufferings,  the  rulers  mentioned  in 
the  evangelists  by  their  name,  actually  t^^ere  the  governors  of  the  day. 
One  authentic  heathen  record,  which  is  now  lost,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  which  is  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  existence  of  which 
can  be  clearly  proved,  was  the  account  written  by  the  governor  of 
Judea,  under  whom  our  Lord  was  judged,  condemned,  and  crucified. 
It  was  customary  at  Rome,  as  indeed  it  is  in  every  empire  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  for  the  prefects  and  rulers  of  distant  provinces,  to  trans- 
mit to  their  sovereign,  a  summary  relation  of  all  the  extraordinary 
events  in  their  administration.     That  Pontius  Pilate  should  send 
such  an  account  to  Rome,  cannot  be  doubted:  that  he  really  did,  is 
evident  from  the   following   testimony.     Justin  Martyr,  who 
lived  about  a  century  after  our  Saviour's  death,  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Rome,  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  phi- 
losophers at  large,  and  particularly  with  Crescens  the  cynic.     In 
this  controversy  he  challenged   Crescens  to  dispute  the  cause  of 
Christianity  with  him  before  the  Roman  senate.     It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  Crescens  would  have  declined  the  contest,  or  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  exposing  his  adversary  before  so  august  a  body, 
if  he  could  have  triumphed  over  him  in  the  detection  of  any  palpa- 
ble forgeries  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  relative  to  either 
the  life  or  the  death  of  our  Lord.     This  father,  in  his  Apology, 
speaking  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  refers  the  em- 
peror, for  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  to  the  acts  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
Tertullian,  who  wrote  his  Apology  about  fifty  years  after  Jus- 
tin, says,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius,  having  received  an  account 
out  of  Palestine  in  Syria  of  the  divine  Person  who  appeared  in 
that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard,  and  threatened  to  punish 
any  who  should  accuse  the  Christians:  nay,  that  tiie  emperor  would 
have  admitted  him  among  the  number  of  the  deities  whom  he 
worshipped,  had  not  the  senate  refused  their  consent.     Tertullian 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  well  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  empire.*     The  acts  of  Pilate  now  extant,  are 
spurious:   for  those  to  which  we  refer  as  authentic,  had  perished 
before  the  days  of  Eusebius,  although  they  are  mentioned  by  him. 
The  death  of  our  Lord,  and  the  manner  of  it,  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, and  in  the  reign   of  Tiberius,  are  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus 
and  by  Lucian. 

*  Sec  Addison's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion;  also  note  6,  at  the  end 
of  this  Lecture. 
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The  last  melancholy  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  sufferings  are  also 
fully  attested.  The  gospel  history  exactly  coincides  with  the 
Jewish,  and  with  the  Roman  customs;  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  dying  agonies  are  universally  admitted.  Behold  the 
Lord  of  life  and  glory  hanging  upon  a  cross!  There  could  be  no 
deception.  He  really  suffered,  he  really  died.  The  blood  which 
stained  his  body,  and  moistened  the  ground,  was  his  own  heart's 
blood;  and  the  tears  which  fell  from  his  eyes,  were  the  bitter  tears 
of  real  and  unspeakable  sorrow.  "  The  Sun  beheld  it — no,  the 
shocking  scene  drove  back  his  chariot!  Nature  sympathized  with 
the  expiring  Redeemer,  and  heaven  withdrew  its  light.  Jesus  suf- 
fered on  the  day  in  which  the  passover  is  eaten.  This  feast  is  kept 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  tlie  month;  and  according  to  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  her 
change,  it  fell  on  the  very  day  in  which  she  was  at  the  full.  An 
eclipse  of  the  sun  can  only  take  place  when  the  moon  is  between 
it  and  the  earth;  or,  in  other  words,  at  what  we  call  a  new  moon: 
but  at  the  full,  the  moon  is  in  the  side  of  the  heavens  opposite  to 
the  sun,  and  we  are  between  the  two  bodies:  there  could  be,  there- 
fore, no  natural  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion. 
Another  evidence,  that  it  was  a  supernatural  eclipse,  level  to  every 
understanding,  is,  that  in  common  eclipses  the  sun's  total  darkness 
can  continue  but  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  at  most,  but  this  awful 
darkness  lasted  no  less  than  three  hours!  How  far  the  darkness 
extended  cannot  now  be  easily  decided:  the  following  evidence, 
we  think,  proves  that  it  was  very  general: — Phlegon,  the  famous 
astronomer  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  said,  that  "  in  the  fourth 
)7ear  of  the  202  Olympiad,"  which  was  that  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
"  there  was  such  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  the 
stars  were  plainly  visible."* — Suidas  also  says,  that  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  who  was  then  at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  upon  this  sur- 
prising phenomenon,  exclaimed,  "  Either  the  Author  of  Nature  is 
suffering,  or  he  sympathizes  with  some  one  who  does — or  the 
frame  of  the  world  is  dissolving!*'  Josephus  bears  witness  to  the 
rending  the  veil  of  the  temple;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  stands  on  Mount  Calvary,  is  to  be  seen  a  cleft 
in  the  rock,  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  earthquake:  which  cannot 
certainly  be  proved — but  it  is  evident,  that  the  chasm  is  natural, 
and  not  the  effect  of  art;  and  that  the  rock  was  rent  by  some  vio- 
lent commotion  of  the  earth. 

After  the  decease  of  our  Lord,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  went  to  Pi- 

*  See  note  7,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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late,  and  petitioned  for  the  body,  which  was  granted  to  him.  This 
rich  man  deposited  it  in  his  own  "  new  tomb,  in  which  never  man 
was  laid."  Of  course,  should  a  resurrection  take  place,  it  must  be 
that  of  Jesus;  it  could  be  of  no  other  person.  The  chief  priests, 
alarmed  possibly  at  the  awful  convulsions  which  accompanied  his 
death,  requested  and  obtained  permission  of  Pilate  to  set  a  watch 
over  the  tomb.  They  shrouded  their  own  fears  under  a  pretended 
concern  lest  the  people  should  be  deceived.  We  have  accompanied 
the  Saviour  to  the  tomb,  we  have  seen  it  sealed,  we  have  left  a 
Roman  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the'  sepulchre;  and  let  the  chief 
priests  produce  the  body  on,  or  after,  the  third  day  in  order  to  si- 
lence the  clamours  of  the  deluded  multitude.  This,  however,  is 
not  done.  The  plenitude  of  their  malice  was  not  equal  to  the  war 
which  they  attempted  to  wage  against  the  high  decrees  of  Heaven. 

The  evangelists  assert  that  on  the  third  day  Jesus  arose:  and  they 
tell  a  regular,  plain,  unvarnished  tale.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
principles  on  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  opposed. 

The  body  was  not  in  the  sepulchre  on  the  third  day.  Let  the 
guards  give  an  account  of  the  loss  of  it — they  and  they  alone  are 
answerable  for  it.  Only  one  account  was  ever  attempted  to  be 
palmed  upon  the  world — "  His  disciples  came,  and  stole  him  while 
we  slept."     Now  observe, 

1.  The  guards  appointed  over  the  sepulchre  were  Roman  guards, 
since  it  will  appear  by  the  sequel  of  this  history  that  they  were 
subject  to  Pilate,  and  under  his  control;  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  they  been  Jews,  but  they  would  have  been  an- 
swerable to  the  rulers  of  that  nation.  Now,  it  was  death  for  a  Ro- 
man soldier  to  sleep  upon  his  watch:  therefore,  had  they  been  real- 
ly overpowered  with  slumber,  they  would  rather  have  feigned  a 
miracle,  when  the  minds  of  their  employers  wei'e  so  well  prepared 
to  receive  it,  to  save  themselves  from  the  punishment  legally  due 
to  their  crime,  than  have  openly  avowed  it,  had  not  higher  powers 
said,  "  We  will  secure  you."  We  have  more  instances  than  one 
upon  record  of  jailers  suffering  death  for  the  loss  of  their  prisoners. 

2.  If  the  guards  were  really  asleep,  how  came  they  to  be  so  po- 
sitive as  to  the  persons  who  stole  the  body?  On  what  principle 
could  they  affirm  that  the  disciples  were  the  depredjjtors.''  I  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  first  and  the  last  instance  in  which  men  ever 
attempted  to  give  evidence  on  a  transaction  which  took  place 
when  they  were  confessedly  asleep,  or  were  ever  called  upon  for 
such  a  purpose. 

3.  Why  were  not  the  disciples  immediately  apprehended  and 
made  to  restore  the  body?     It  was  indisputably  the  duty  of  the 
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chief  priests  to  produce  it  after  the  third  day  publicly  in  a  state  of 
death,  and  thus  for  ever  to  silence  the  pretensions  of  a  deceiver. 
Did  the  enemies  of  Jesus  lack  either  power  or  influence,  to  rescue 
a  dead  body  from  twelve  unarmed,  poor,  defenceless  men,  had  they 
seriously  entertained  even  a  suspicion  that  his  disciples  had  stolen 
him?  Did  not  the  matter  die  away  so  soon  as  possible?  Was 
there  even  any  inquiry  made  into  the  affair!  Did  not  the  disci- 
ples boldly,  and  openly,  preach  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  threatenings  of  the  Jews? 

4.  Is  it  probable  that  the  timid,  unbelieving  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  have  the  rashness  to  attack  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers; 
or  to  venture  into  the  sepulchre,  even  had  they  slumbered?  We 
feel  that  we  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  candour  in  in- 
fidelity in  urging  its  objections  against  Christianity.  Fair  and  open 
ground  is  relinquished  for  finesse  and  quibbling.  The  disciples 
are  sometimes  portrayed  mean  and  timid  men,  to  expose  them  to 
contempt:  but  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  skepticism,  they  are 
represented,  wise,  prudent,  designing,  courageous,  enterprising; 
and  more  is  ascribed  to  them  than  human  power  ever  yet  performed. 
Now  they  cannot  have  two  opposite  characters;  and  we  hold  infi- 
delity to  the  gospel  history,  and  to  its  own  concessions,  that  they 
were  plain,  uninformed,  timid,  unbelieving  men.  Were  these  cha- 
racters to  attack  a  legion  of  Roman  soldiers  successfully? 

5.  Could  the  immense  stone  have  been  rolled  away,  and  the 
body  removed,  without  noise  and  confusion  sufficient  to  break  their 
slumbers?     Surely  they  must  have  been  dead,  and  not  asleep! 

6.  Would  the  disciples,  had  they  stolen- the  body,  have  remained 
to  lay  the  linen  clothes  in  order — as  they  were  found?  Is  it  pro- 
bable that  amid  the  confusion  which  such  a  circumstance  supposes, 
that  they  would  either  have  had  leisure,  or  inclination,  or  even  pre- 
sence of  mind,  for  such  an  arrangement? 

7.  Have  we  not  proved  that  heathen  writers,  and  even  enemies, 
admitted  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  although  they  ascribed 
them  to  a  false  cause?  Are  there  not  in  the  gospels  four  successive 
instances  of  his  raising  the  dead,  uncontroverted?  And  is  his  own 
resurrection  more  wonderful  than  these?  or  than  that  of  the  sleep- 
ing saints  at  his  death?  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  never  was  opposed  at  that  time  by  an  objection  that  demand- 
ed a  moment's  serious  consideration:  while  the  evidences  in  favour 
of  it,  are  numerous,  respectable,  and  decisive.  "  For  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received:  how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was  bu- 
ried, and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  scrip- 
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tures:  and  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve.  After 
that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once:  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 
After  that  he  was  seen  of  James;  then  of  all  the  apostles.  And 
last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time." 
These  witnesses  were  numerous  and  respectable;  and  they  after- 
wards proved  their  sincerity  by  laying  down  their  lives  for  their 
testimony. 

Forty  days  he  showed  himself  alive,  by  "  many  infallible  proofs," 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  ascended  to  glory.  The  disciples 
were  eye-witnesses  of  this  also.  Their  sincerity  they  showed  in 
their  sufferings,  and  it  was  not  a  point  in  which  they  could  be  de- 
ceived. In  things  which  fall  under  the  eye,  the  clown  is  as  good 
a  witness  as  the  philosopher;  and  in  plain  matter  of  fact,  the  illite- 
rate are  as  capable  of  judging  as  the  learned.  The  consequences  of 
his  ASCENSION  were  seen  in  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  them,  in  a  public  manner,  on  a  public  occasion:  and  the  power 
then  conferred  of  working  miracles,  was  a  standing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  preached  for  nearly  a  century.  This  event  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  subsequent  wisdom  and  courage  of  the 
naturally  illiterate  and  timid  disciples.  Such  are  the  evidences  by 
which  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  supported,  as  matters  of  fact:  whether  they  be  decisive  and  sa- 
tisfactory, you  must  determine. 

That  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  did  meet  together 
for  the  purposes  assigned  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  may  be  proved 
from  the  testimony  of  Pliny  the  younger:  who  says  that  "  Christ 
was  worshipped  as  a  God  among  the  Christians:  that  they  would 
rather  suffer  death  than  blaspheme  him:  that  they  received  a  sacra- 
ment, and  by  it  entered  into  a  vow  of  abstaining  from  sin  and 
wickedness,  conforming  to  the  advice  of  Paul;  that  they  had  private 
assembles  of  worship,  and  used  to  sing  together  in  hymns.  "*  This 
account  was  written  about  seventy  years  after  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion. 

Quadratus,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  was  a  celebrated 
Athenian  philosopher;  and  he  says,  that  "  those  whom  our  Saviour 
raised  and  healed,  were  not  only  seen  while  he  himself  was  upon 
earth,  but  survived  after  his  departure  out  of  the  world.  Nay," 
adds  he,  "  some  of  them  were  living  in  our  days."  And  both 
Tertullian  and  Arnobius  assert,  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of 
learned  men,  from  the  simple  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 

*  See  Addison's  Evidences.    See  also  note  8,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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tianity,  arising  from  evidences  then  within  their  reach,  and  from 
personal  knowledge.* 

We  conceive  that  by  this  time,  you  will  be  ready  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  apostle's  assertion,  which  we  read  to  you  at  the  opening  of 
this  Lecture:  "We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables, 
when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty." 

And  now  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  Revelation  is  to  us, 
what  the  star  was  to  the  wise  men. 

1.  In  its  NATURE.  It  is  "a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."  It  is 
the  "day-spring  from  on  high  visiting  us."  What  a  world  was 
this  before  it  arose!  The  shadows  of  ten  thousand  midnights  could 
not  have  made  a  gloom  so  horrible;  and  the  blackness  that  veiled 
Egypt  three  long  days  and  nights,  was  light  in  comparison  of  this 
irksome  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  trembling  feeble  ray  of  rea- 
son, served  only  to  make  darkness  visible;  and  the  proud  disco- 
veries of  philosophy  shone  only  through  the  night  as  the  twinkling 
of  a  taper,  to  expire  when  the  sun  arose.  No  cheering  beam  illu- 
mined either  hemisphere,  till  this  morning  star  was  seen  in  the  East, 
as  the  harbinger  of  perfect  day.  Then  the  shout  was  heard — "  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light;  upon  them 
that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  hath  the  light  shined." 
It  resembled  the  star, 

2.  In  its  SOURCE.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  intelligence  came 
first  from  the  East. — Science  there  uncovered  all  the  effulgence  of 
her  radiant  head,  while  the  West  was  in  darkness.  There  was  the 
first  manifestation  of  God;  and  long,  very  long,  was  this  light  con- 
fined to  her  borders.  A  night  of  superstition  and  of  ignorance 
brooded  on  the  world,  while  the  descendants  of  Abraham  (who  was 
himself  from  the  East)  enjoyed  the  light  of  truth.  In  every  re- 
spect the  lands  lying  under  the  rising  sun  have  ever  had  the  start  of 
us;  and  we  have  been  satisfied  to  be  their  disciples.  Our  language, 
cold  and  torpid  in  itself,  has  borrowed  imagery  from  theirs.  We 
have  learned  from  them  in  our  eloquence,  to  thunder  with  the 
storm:  to  rush  with  the  torrent:  to  glide  with  the  river:  to  murmur 
with  the  rill;  and  to  whisper  with  the  breeze.  From  them  came 
this  volume  fraught  with  intelligence;  and  revelation,  like  the 
guiding  star,  arose  in  the  East. 

3.  In  its  object  it  resembles  this  star.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  this  book.  Obliterate  his  name  from  these  sacred 
pages,  and  you  have  extinguished  their  light,  destroyed  their  vigour, 

*  Aristides  and  others. 
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deranged  their  harmony,  and  defaced  their  beauty.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  information  treasured  up  here,  that  does  not,  more 
nearly  or  remotely,  in  some  way,  relate  to  him.  Not  a  prophecy, 
not  a  history,  not  a  miracle,  not  a  doctrine,  not  a  precept,  not  an 
epistle,  that  is  not  united,  by  some  invisible  thread,  to  the  Messiah. 
The  express  design  of  this  record  is  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
him:  to  discover  what  he  has  done:  to  enforce  what  he  has  said:  to 
declare  what  he  expects:  to  testify  of  "  the  King  of  the  Jews." 

4.  In  its  issue,  Revelation  resembles  this  star.  It  had  no  sooner 
led  these  sages  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  it  disappeared  for 
ever.  The  Bible  safely  conducts  us  to  Christ,  but  not  immediately. 
It,  therefore,  remains  to  guide  our  erring  feet  through  this  world, 
as  the  passage  to  his  more  immediate  presence.  It  is  necessary  to 
discover  the  thousand  dangers  of  the  way,  and  the  difficulties  which 
we  must  surmount.  But  when  we  shall  have  arrived  at  our  Fa- 
ther's house:  when  we  shall  see  him,  eye  to  eye,  and  face  to  face; 
when  we  are  safely  conducted  to  the  place  where  he  is:  having  ful- 
filled its  commission,  and  answered  its  destination,  this  star  also 
shall  disappear. 

0  may  we  see  him  as  our  Prince  and  Lord!  see  him — not  as  did 
Balaam  when  he  reluctantly  predicted  his  coming,  and  said,  "  I 
shall  see  him,  but  not  now:  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh!" — 
See  him — not  as  did  the  Jews,  who  discerned  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness in  him;  who  saw  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  him;  and 
who  refused  their  king!  See  him — not  as  Herod,  who  desired  to  sub- 
vert his  cause,  and  to  take  away  his  life — not  with  an  envious,  ma- 
lignant eye:  but  see  him — as  did  these  sages,  who  fell  down  at  his 
feet  and  worshipped  him: — embrace  him — as  did  Simeon,  when  he 
was  about  to  die;  and  behold  him — where  he  unveils  all  the  splen- 
dours of  his  face,  and  fills  the  temple  of  God  with  light,  life,  and 
his  unclouded  presence! 


NOTES. 

Note  1. — The  expectation  of  the  world,  relative  to  the  appearance  of  some  dis- 
tinguished character,  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  was  elucidated  by  an 
extract  from  Virgil's  Pollio,  in  page  2-55,  of  the  preceding  Lecture:  and  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  lines  translated  there  is  subjoined: 

SicELiDES  Musse,  paullo  majora  canamus! 

Ultima  Cumaei  venit  jam  carminis  aetas; 
Macnas  ab  inteo^ro  sEBclorum  nascitur  ordo. 


Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 
Vol.  I.  35 
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Tu  modo  nascenti  puero,  quo  fcrrea  primum 
Desinet,  ac  toto  surget  gens  aurea  mundo, 

Casta  fave  Lucina. 

Teque  adeo  decus  hoc  oevi,  te  Consule,  inibit, 
Pollio;  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses. 
Te  duce,  si  qua  manent,  sceleris  vestigia  nostri 
Inrita  perpetu^  solvent  formidine  terras: 


Pacatumque  reget  patriis  vivtutibus  orbem. 
At  tibi  prinria,  puer,  nuUo  manuscula  cultu, 
Errantis  ederas  passim  cum  baccare,  tellus, 
Mixtaque  ridenti  colocasia  fundet  acantho. 

nee  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones. 


Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 

Occidet. 

Molli  paullatim  flavescet  campus  arista, 
Ixicultisque  rubens  pendebit  sentibus  uva; 
Et  durae  quercus  sudabunt  roscida  mella. 
Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscae  vestigia  fraudis, 
Qiije  tentare  Thetim  ratibus,  qufB  cingere  muris 
Oppida,  qna3  jubeant  tellurem  infindere  sulcis, 
Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  quae  vehat  Argo 
Delectos  heroas ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella ; 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 
Hinc,  ubi  jam  firmata  virum  te  fecerit  setas, 
Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector;  nee  nautica  pinus 
Mutabit  merces:  omnis  feret  omnia  tellus: 
Non  rastros  patietur  humus,  non  vinea  falcem. 

Talia  sa.'cla,  suis  dixerunt,  currite,  fusis 
Concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Parcse. 

Adgredere  o  magnos,  aderit  jam  tempus,  honores, 
Cara  deum  suboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum  ! 
Adspice  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum  ; 
Terrasque,  tractusque  maris,  cosliimque  profundurn: 
Adspice,  venturo  tetantur  ut  omnia  sECclo. 
O  miiii  turn  longce  mancat  pars  ultima  vita?, 
Spiritus  et,  quantum  sat  erit  tua  dicere  facta ! 

Vi7-g.  Ed.  iv.  Pollio. 

Note  2. — I  have  translated  ll^oi^-zv  yu^  aura  rov  u<r1e^(x,  iv  tjj  uvxroXij — 
in  page  260,  of  the  preceding  Lecture — We,  of  the  East,  have  seen  his  star — re- 
ferring the  term  East,  not  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  appeared, 
but  to  the  country  whence  they  came.  I  believe  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  trans- 
lation; and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this,  or  a  very  similar  one,  is  the  rendering  of  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  new  translations  of  the  gospels.  Another  explanation  is  offered 
by  Poole,  in  his  learned  and  laborious  Synopsis;  whicJi  is.  We  have  seen  his  star 
at  its  rising;  and,  he  adds,  that  the  Greek  astronomers  use  the  term  uvxtoXti 
to  imply  the  rising  of  any  heavenly  body,  and  S'uth;  for  its  setting.  Thus,  the 
passage  may  mean — '  We  saw  this  star  from  its  very  first  appearance,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  began  to  shine  in  the  heavens  ;  and  its  position  appeared  to  us  to 
mark  its  relation  to  Judea.'  And  this  learned  writer,  moreover,  informs  us,  that 
the  professors  of  astrology  (and  such,  perhaps,  were  these  Magi)  were  accustomed 
to  assign  certain  spaces  of  the  heavens,  in  their  calculations,  to  certain  corre- 
spondent regions  of  the  earth. — Adcxortuni  ejus,  sive,  qnum  oriretur:  Hue  facit, 
1.  quod  Grsecis  astronomis  ortus  stellarum  dicitur  uvctToXyj,  et,  iTt-iToM  (ut  «v«- 
ToAij  yi>Jii,  wlus  soils,  Apoc.  7.  2.)  eioccasus  earum,  (J'uV/?:  2.  quod  orient,  sicut 
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et  occidens,  plur.  num.  MixroXa)  et  S'vTf/.xi^  plcrumque  e.xprimuntur,  Matt.  8, 11, 
et  24,27.  Luc.  13,  29.  Credibile  est,  apparuisse  lianc  stcllum  in  ea  coeli  parte, 
qua)  consensu  astrologorum  ad  Judicain  pertinuit,  ut  solcntab  ejus  artis  profcssori- 
bus  tcrraruin  regioncd  certis  ca^li  spaliis  ascribi:  Q,u;d  dico,  non  quod  superstitio- 
sis  ariolationibus  patrocinari  cupiuni,  sod  quod  arbitrer  Deum  it;\  res  disponere,  ut 
ea,  qua;,  sive  jure,  sive  injuria,  magni  apud  boniines  fiunt,  inlerdum  trahat  in  vera 
testimonium."  Fol.  kiijnop.  Crit.  Tom.  IV.  in  Matt.  cap.  ii.  2. 

Note  3. — The  testimony  of  Ciialcidius,  relative  to  the  appearance  of  this  lu- 
minous body:  translated  in  paye  260,  of  the  preceding  Lecture.  The  passage  is 
thus  extracted  and  quoted  by  the  author  whose  remarks  form  the  substance  of  the 
former  note. 

Testimonium  Chalcidii  Platonici  (modo  yv;jc-<ov  sit)  appositura  est,  ^'■Sane 
notanda  est,"  inquit,  "  alia  sanc.tior  et  venerabilior  historia  qua;  perhihct  de  ortu 
Stella}  cujusdam,  non  morbos  mortesque  denuncianlem,  sed  descensum  Dei  vene- 
rabilis  ad  humana;  conversationis,  rerurnque  mortalium,  gratiam;  quam  stcllam 
cum  nocturno  itinere  suspexisscnt  Chuldaorum,  profectd  sapientes,  viri,  ct  con- 
sideratione  rerum  coelestiurn  satis  exercitati,  qucBsisse  dicuntur  recentis  Dei  or- 
tum,  repertdqueilld  Majestate  pucrili,  venerati  esse,  et  vota  Deo  tanto  convenien' 
tia  nuncupasse."  Poli  Synopsis  Crit.  Tom.  IV.  in  Matt.  cap.  ii.  2.* 

Note  4. — Testimony  of  Josephus,  to  the  cruel  disposition  of  Herod  manifested 
especially  in  his  last  moments;  noticed  and  translated  in  page  261,  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture. 

n^oTKxXeTcif^svoi   as    ^aXai/ztiv  tjjv    cc^sX<p>iv  x,xi   tov   uv^^ot  tccutth   AXe^av, 

J'xt  at  eri^m,  kxi  Xx/att^ov  e7rtra0tov  ir^etv,  «v  v/^it  S-eAjjc-jjte  rxlg  ef^.xli  cvto- 
X»7i  uwa^yTiTxt.  T«s  (J'f  mq  (p^aoa/^ivm  xv^^x^,  irrst^xv  ix-TTveucra,  tx^ig-'Jx 
i^reivxre  7ri^t(s-]iiTxvT£i   tsj   cr'j^xrieoTX<i,   'ivx  yrcia-x  laS'xix,  kxi  w«5  o'lKoi,  xxcav 

Jos.  de  Bello  Jud.  Tom.  II.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxiii.  page  1041.    Hudsoni  edit. 

In  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  he  relates  the  same  fact,  with  this  addition : 
IC«<  0  jttEv  (JLerx  oxx^vav  TrtTVid/icivei)  xxi  m  c-vyyevni  tjjv  e'uvoixv  y.xi  ttitIiv 
TS  ©f<»  Tr^otTKxXuv  f7ve<ry,fi7ir1i  jM,«  7\Ti[A.a<rB-xt  u^imv.  xciKuvoi  af^eXoyav  ou  ttxpx- 
Qii<ri(r^xi. 

Jos.  de  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  II.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vii.  p.  769.  Hudsoni  edit. 
Josephus  might  well  add,  that  he  was  a  man  "  totally  alienated  from  humani- 
ty"— and  express  his  surprise  that  his  thirst  of  blood  should  remain  in  those 
last  moments,  when  most  men  are  disposed  to  bury  even  the  injuries  which  they 
have  received  in  eternal  oblivion  !  His  family  had  the  humanity  to  break  their 
vow  to  him ;  and  immediately  upon  his  death  set  their  illustrious  prisoners  at 
liberty. 

Note  5. — Testimony  of  Josephus  to  the  life,  the  sufferings,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ:  as  also  of  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  followers  to  him. 

rivirxi  ^e  kxtx  tutov  rov  Z?''^"^  liic-m,  c-otpci  «v^^,  eiys  xvo^u  avrov  Xiynt 
yC^'t-  1^  y^f  TTxoxS'o^MD  'i^ycav  Troiijrrti,  oioxry.xXo<i  xvB-^uittmv  toiv  ^jJovj)  rxX>i$^)) 

*  I  had  quoted,  upon  the  same  authority,  an  extract  from  Pliny,  relative  to  the  appearance  of  a 
comet:  but,  upon  a  reference  to  the  historian  hiniself,  I  discovered  that  his  remark  related  to  "co- 
mets in  general,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  particular  event."  The  criticism  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view led  to  this  examination  ;  and  I  am  convinced  they  are  right.  I  wish  the  work  had  been  re- 
viewed by  tliese  critics,  before  the  second  edition  had  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  allow  ine  little  op- 
portunity to  avail  myself  of  their  liberal  remarks  upon  my  volume.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  deceived  by  authority  which  appeared  to  me  unquestionable:  but  at  the  moment  of  sending 
out  the  tirst  edition,  I  had  not  a  Pliny  at  hand ;  and  thought  I  might  rely  upon  such  a  writer  as 
Poole :  I  have  been  deceived;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  instance,  ain  ready  to  retract  when  I  am 
convinced  of  any  mistake. 
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Xpi(rp>i  oiireg  ijv.  icui  uurov  evS'ei^oi  rav  Tr^aruv  uvS'^ay  ttx^^  vifTiv,  tr]oi,v^tp  evt- 
Icrt/A.tiKoToi  n(A«T«,  ovx  eTTctvirxvTo  e'tye  Tr^eSrav  uvrov  uyxTrtja-ctilig.  i<pec)iii  yot^ 
uuretti  T^tTijy  e^av  }]fi,t§av  ttuXiv  Qav,  rav  ^siaiv  7r^o(pi)ra)v  tuvtu,  re  xui  osAA* 
f^v^'tx  ^oivfA.oi'J-tit  Tre^)  ccura  el^iiKoTuv.  cU  ^'^i  ft"*  t^iv  X^ia-lievuv  utto  ryjf  dvc- 
ln.XTf^iv6)V  ovK  iTeXtfre  to  (pZXov. 

Jos.  de  Antiq.  Jud.  Tom.  II.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  iv.  p.  798.    Hudsoni  edit. 

Some  have  affirmed  that  this  passage  is  interpolated:  and  it  is  always  easy  to 
make  affirmations,  and  to  raise  objections.  The  following  reasons  have  always 
satisfied  my  mind  that  it  is  genuine.  1.  It  accords  well  with  its  connexion,  and 
forms  a  link  with  the  other  parts  of  the  narrative.  2.  It  agrees  in  point  of  time 
with  the  facts  narrated  along  with  it.  3.  It  is  such  a  testimony  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  man  as  Josephus:  neither  enlarged  upon  with  the  partiality 
of  friendship,  (for  he  was  a  Jew,  and  not  a  Christian,)  nor  disfigured  to  blot  the 
fidelity  of  the  historian :  but  related  with  a  conciseness  which  shows  him  unwil- 
ling to  keep  back  any  part  of  the  fact,  yet  unable  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  it.  4.  It  would  have  been  a  marvellous  thing  indeed, 
if  Josephus,  who  died  within  93  years  after  Christ,  and  who  professed  to  write 
every  thing  worthy  recording  relative  to  the  Jewish  nation,  both  in  its  former 
state,  and  in  the  degradation  to  which  it  had  sunk  in  his  days,  should  have 
omitted  to  speak  of  an  event,  nearly  contemporary  with  himself,  which  was  in 
every  one's  mouth,  which  excited  such  a  ferment  in  his  own  nation;  and  while  a 
new  sect,  springing  from  this  very  event,  attracted  the  notice  and  the  persecution 
of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  boldly,  perseveringly,  successfully,  disseminated 
their  tenets  around  him.  5.  Origen,  who  flourished  about  200  years  after  Christ, 
appeals  to  this  testimony,  when  he  says  'Ev  yu^  ru  ox.ratcxiS'ex.a.lqj  tth  'iH^oiiy-vn 
u^y;,ciioXoytxi  o  laxrijTiroi,  &c.  o  ^  uvroi^  axi  roiye  uttifT^v  rui  Itjo-a  «5  X^ttr^Uy 
&c.*  Orig.  contra  Cels.  lib.  I.  p.  35.  Cantab,  edit.  1677. 

The  substance  of  these  extracts  is  given  in  page  262,  of  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  6. — Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  Tertullian,  to  the  facts  of  the 
life,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Justin  Martyr,  speaking  of  the  parting  of  our  Lord's  vesture,  &c.,  appeals  to 
the  acts  of  Pilate  then  extant.  Ae  t<«JJt«  on  y)yov£,  S^uvxa-Bi  /MiB-tiv  ex,  roiv 
fTTt  llovliH  HiXci]^  yevoy-BVuv  uxrav. 

Just.  Martyr.  Apol.  prima,  p.  56,  Thirlbii  edit.  1722. 

This  Apology  was  addressed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius. 

Again,  he  challenges  Crescens  to  a  public  contest  on  the  merits  of  Christianity 
before  the  Roman  senate.  Kxt  on  xXyi^vi  Xsyu,  it  i^t)  kvtivex^aa-xv  ufuv  xi 
xotvavixt  rav  Xoyuv,  erotfiog  kxi  t<p^  o/*»v  Koivuntv  rav  e^ar^reav  TrxXtv  ^xiri- 
Xtxov  S"^  ccv  icat  THra  c^yov  f'/jj. 

Just.  Martyr.  Apol.  secunda,  p.  122,  Thirlbii  edit.  1722. 

This  apology  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate.    Epiphanius  also  speaks  of 

*The  Monthly  Reviewers  remark  upon  this  controverted  passage,  "  W^e  think  the  Lecturer 
has  been  indiscreet  in  pressing  into  his  service  the  supposed  testimony  of  Josephus  to  the  divine 
mission  and  character  of  Christ,  because  on  the  very  face  of  it  we  recognise  the  marks  of  a  most 
clumsy  forgery.  It  proves  too  much  ;  since  the  historian,  after  having  given  such  evidence,  must 
have  professed  himself  a  Christian.  Lardner's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  paragraph  are  sufficient: 
viz.  '  that  it  is  not  quoted,  nor  referred  to,  by  any  Christian  writers  before  Eusebius;  that  it  is 
wanting  in  the  copies  of  Josephus  which  were  seen  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century;  that  it  is  un- 
suitable to  the  character  of  Josephus,  and  interrupts  the  course  of  the  narration.'  These  arguments 
are  stronger  than  those  which  are  .adduced  by  Dr.  C.  in  order  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  this  is  a  ge- 
nuine part  of  Josephiis's  text."  Of  this  the  reader  will  himself  judge.  Had  it  appeared  to  me,  a 
matter  as  clearly  decided,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Reviewer,  I  should  not  have  retained  the  passage  in 
this  second  edition.  I  am  not  the  less  obliged  to  the  critic  for  his  opinion,  because  I  do  not  think 
exactly  with  him  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  Hudson's  notes  convey  his  sentiments  on  this  passage, 
I  think  his  criticisms  are  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

See  Hudson  ut  supra. 
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the  acts  of  Pilate,  and  is  quoted  by  the  learned  and  accurate  Grotius.     See  Grot, 
de  Ver.  Rel.  Christ,  lib.  ii.  sect.  ii.  in  not.  5. 

Tertullian  thus  speaks  of  the  opinion  which  Tiberius  had  formed  of  Christ, 
and  of  Christianity,  from  the  authentic  records  which  he  had  received  from 
Palestine,  respecting  him : 

Tiberius  ergo,  cujus  tempore  riomen  Christianum  in  seculum  intravit,  annun- 
tiata  sibi  ex  Syria  PalsDstina  qute  illic  veritatem  istius  divinitatis  revelarant  de- 
tulit  ad  senatum  cum  praerogativa  suffragii  sui.  Senatus,  quia  non  ipse  probaverat, 
respuit:  Caesar  in  sententia  mansit,  comminatus  periculum  accusatoribus  Chris- 
tianorum. — Consulite  commentarios  vestros ! 

Tertull.  Apologet.  p.  6.  Lutet.  edit.  1G34. 

He  explains  why  the  "will  of  the  emperor  alone  could  not  prevail  to  enrol 
Christ  among  the  number  of  the  gods,  to  which  he  was  so  decidedly  inclined — 
Vetus  erat  decretum,  ne  qui  deusab  imperatore  consecraretur,  nisi  a  senatu  pro- 
batus.  There  was  an  ancient  decree,  that  no  god  should  he  consecrated  by  the 
emperor,  unless  approved  by  the  senate.  Tertullian  would  not  have  dared,  at 
that  time,  to  have  affirmed  these  things,  had  they  not  been  true:  much  less  would 
he  have  thrown  out  the  challenge,  "  Consult  your  records .'" 

The  substance  of  these  extracts  is  given  in  page  263,  of  the  preceding  Lec- 
ture. 

Note  7. — Origen  mentions  Phlegon's  testimony  to  the  darkness  at  our  Lord's 
crucifixion,  as  also  to  the  earthquake,  m^)  ^\  rtji  Itti  TtSi^ta  Kat'croi^oi  'acXit- 
ipeofi;,  ov  ^ocTi^euovloi  Kcit  o  ^ItjiyHi  soix^sv  ecrlxv^axr^-cci,  text  ve^)  t»v  ^ey«A»v  rare 
yevo^eviwv  treiirf^ojv  t;js  yii,  ecvey^mipe  x.ot,i  't>Xt'yu)i  ev  reu  r^tx,iTx,xiO(x.oiTCf}  oif^xi 
taiv  X^oviKav.  Orig.  contra  Cels.  p.  80,  Cantab,  edit.  1677. 

The  evidence  produced  in  this  note,  is  stated  in  page  264,  of  the  preceding 
Lecture. 

Note  8. — To  what  has  been  translated  from  Pliny  in  page  267,  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture,  may  be  added  his  testimony  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity. 
Mulli  omnis  setatis,  omnisordinis,  utriusque  sexus  etiam  vocantur  in  periculum. 
Neque  civitates  tantum,  sed  vices  etiam,  atque  agros,  superstitionis  istius  con- 
tagio  pervagata  est — prope  jam  desolata  templa — et  sacra  solennia  diu  intermissa : 
Victimas,  quarum  adhuc  rarissimus  emptor  inveniebatur. 

Many  of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  brought  into  danger. 
The  contagion  of  this  superstition  had  spread,  not  into  cities  merely,  but  also 
into  villages,  and  into  fields.  The  temples  were  nearly  desolate.  The  most  sa- 
cred rites  for  some  time  were  suspended.  And  scarcely  any  one  was  found  ta 
purchase  victims  for  them.  Flin.  Epist.  lib.  x.  epist.  97,.. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF    THE  AVRITERS  OF    THE    OLD  AND    NEW  TESTA- 
MENTS. 


1  JOHN  I.   1 3. 

That  which  was  from  the  beginnings,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the 
word  of  life ;  (For  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  wit- 
ness, and  show  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us ;)  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you, 
that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and  truly  our  fellowshp  is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 


HEB.  XI.  36— 3S. 

And  others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings,  and  scourgings,  yea,  moreover,  of  bonds 
and  imprisonment.  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted, 
wefe  slain  with  the  sword :  they  wandered  about  in  sheep-skins,  and  goat-skins, 
being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented :  (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy:)  they 
wandered  in  deserts,  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  earth. 

What  a  sensation  must  the  ascension  of  the  Saviour  have  excited 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth!  what  interest  in  the  bosoms  of  some, 
what  emotions  of  fear  and  of  rage  in  the  hearts  of  others !  what  were 
the  reflections  of  all  parties  upon  this  wonderful  and  impressive 
event?  Had  the  chief  priests  then  seen  him,  (and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  from  the  tops  of  their  houses  at  Jerusalem  they  might 
see  him)  they  would  have  gnashed  their  teeth  with  envy  and  in- 
dignation, and  disappointment,  and  have  said — '  Is  this  the  despised 
carpenter's  son,  whom  we  crucified?  Is  this  the  -man  whom  we 
endeavoured  to  confine  in  the  grave?  Is  this  the  cause  which  we 
hoped  to  subvert?  Is  this  the  teacher  whom  we  laboured  to  de- 
stroy? 0  fruitless  efforts!  He  rises  superior  to  all  our  designs! 
He  triumphs  over  all  our  malice!'  But  what  did  the  disciples  think? 
Were  they  not  saying  in  their  hearts,  <  Is  this  the  friend  upon 
whose  kind  and  disinterested  counsels  we  have  so  long  relied?    Is 
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this  the  expiring  "  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,"  whom  our 
unbelieving  fears  thouglit  to  be  "  dead,  but  who  is  alive  again,  and 
will  live  for  evermore?"  John  would  ask,  '  Is  this  the  Saviour 
who  permitted  me  to  share  his  confidence,  and  to  repose  my  head 
upon  his  bosom?'  Thomas  would  inquire,  '  Can  this  be  the  man, 
of  whom  my  faithless  heart  said,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails, 
and  thrust  my  hands  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe?"  Prostrate 
and  weeping  on  the  mount,  Peter  would  say,  '  Is  this  the  master 
whom  I  denied,  and  for  whom  I  dared  not  endure  a  little  affliction? 
Is  this  he  who  raised  me  from  my  vile  employment,  and  admitted  me 
into  his  glorious  service,  but  whom  I  feared  to  own,  what  day  my 
false  tongue  said,  "  I  know  not  the  man?"  And  am  I,  who  was 
afraid  to  "  watch  with  him  one  hour,"  and  ashamed  to  be  called  his 
disciple,  permitted  to  behold  his  glory,  to  participate  his  parting 
blessing,  and  to  share  the  dignity  of  his  exaltation? — "  To  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given?" — Would 
they  not  all  say — '  From  this  moment  we  give  our  fears  to  the 
winds  of  heaven?  "  Lord,  we  believe,  help  thou  our  unbelief?"  We 
wait  the  accomplishment  of  thy  promise,  and  hail  the  dawn  of  thy 
em.pire!'  And  while  these  were  gazing  below,  lost  in  wonder,  in 
love,  and  in  admiration,  were  not  the  angels  answering  each  other 
in  responsive  lays?  "  He  hath  ascended  up  on  high!  he  hath  led 
captivity  captive!  he  hath  received  gifts  for  men!  yea,  for  the  re- 
bellious also,  that  the  Lord  God  may  dwell  among  them!"  He 
ascended  higher,  and  they  renewed  their  song — "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  toward  men!"  As  he 
still  continued  to  rise,  and  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  earth,  "the 
chariots  of  God,  which  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels,"  waited  to  receive  him:  the  celestial  harps  were  struck  yet 
louder;  and  the  full  chorus  shouted,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in!  Who  is  this  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  strong  and 
mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle!  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 
even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall 
come  in!  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?  The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the 
King  of  glory!"  And  now  all  the  resplendent  scene  faded  through 
distance  from  mortal  vision.  Hi^r,  the  heavens  received;  and  he 
sat  down  on  his  Father's  throne.  Even  then,  did  not  a  voice  break 
from  the  most  excellent  glory,  the  voice  of  God,  heard  and  adored 
by  all  the  armies  of  heaven?  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased;  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him. 
Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness 
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is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Ask  of  me,  and  T  shall  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession!"  Still  were  the  disciples  riveted  to  the  spot 
whence  he  ascended;  still  were  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  in  the 
heavens  where  he  disappeared:  still  his  voice  sounded  in  their  ears, 
and  they  seemed  to  listen  to  his  parting  blessing.  "  And  while 
they  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he  went  up,  behold,  two 
men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel;  which  also  said,  Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?  This  same  Jesus 
which  is  taken  from  you  up  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  And  they  returned  unto 
Jerusalem:  but  as  they  left  the  hallowed  mount,  surely  their  hearts 
burned  within  them,  and  they  said — "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God, 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things!  And  blessed 
be  his  glorious  name  for  ever;  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 
with  his  glory.     Amen,  and  amen." 

But  we  must  now  turn  away  from  this  great  sight,  and  follow 
these  same  men  through  the  scenes  of  their  subsequent  lives.  We 
must  also  examine  the  conduct  of  those  who  led  the  way  under  the 
former  dispensation,  and  from  whose  writings  the  mission  and  the 
claims  of  Jesus  were  proved;  and  it  is  our  business,  this  evening,  to 
present  you  with  an  outline  of  The  Character  of  the  Writers 
OF  THE  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Listen  to  the  discussion  of 
a  few  simple  propositions  upon  this  subject.     We  assert — 

I.  That  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
really  written  by  those  whose  names  they  bear. 

We  can  attempt  to  prove  this  position  only  upon  one  common 
principle  of  reasoning,  which  will,  however,  be  deemed  conclusive. 
It  is,  the  testimony  of  the  people  to  whom  these  oracles  were  com- 
mitted, and  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  nations.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  this  volume  consists  of  the  public  chronicles  of  a  whole  em- 
pire; and  there  is  an  end  of  the  good  faith  of  nations  if  they  admit 
forgeries  into  their  public  records;  the  very  sources  from  which  the 
historian  draws  are  contaminated.  With  respect  to  the  laws  of 
Moses,  the  books  of  the  respective  prophets,  the  history  of  the  gos- 
pels, and  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  they  are  allowed  by 
the  very  persons  among  whom,  and  for  whom  they  were  written, 
to  be  the  productions  of  those  very  men  whose  names  are  prefixed 
to  thfem.  The  testimony  of  any  man  respecting  the  historians  or 
the  poets  of  his  own  country,  and  especially  the  testimony  of  a 
whole  body  of  people  respecting  their  own  writers,  ought  to  be 
■deemed  decisive;  because  they,  and  they  only,  are  competent  wit- 
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nesses  in  the  affair.  Now,  these  men  were  Jews;  and  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  through  all  successive  generations,  from  the  periods  when  the 
different  writers  flourished  to  the  present  hour,  that  such  and  such 
books,  were,  according  to  their  pretensions,  really  written  by  such 
and  such  persons,  to  whom  they  are  ascribed;  and  all  nations  have 
concurred,  at  every  point  of  time,  in  this  testimony.  These  wri- 
ters ever  have  been  acknowledged  by  them;  and  the  chronology  of 
their  works,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  accurately  determined. 
No  man  who  pretends  to  reason  can  deny  his  assent  to  such  evi- 
dence. He  who  can  bring  himself  to  reject  such  authority,  may 
with  equal  propriety  conclude  that  the  productions  of  Homer  or  of 
Virgil,  of  Demosthenes  or  of  Cicero,  are  not  really  the  writings  of 
the  distinguished  poets  and  orators  whose  names  they  bear.  For 
these  rest  precisely  upon  the  same  evidence  which  we  now  produce 
in  favour  of  the  sacred  records — the  testimony  of  their  contempora- 
ries, and  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  concurrent  consent  of  all  na- 
tions. Deny  this  authority  in  the  one  case,  and  you  must  necessa- 
rily destroy  it  in  the  other:  neither  can  you  (to  be  consistent) 
believe  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  any  thing  but  that  which  falls 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  your  own  knowledge.  To  follow 
this  principle,  what  a  fund  of  genius  and  of  information  must  be 
destroyed!  We  must  blot  out  the  works  of  all  our  historians,  on 
the  pretence  that  tbay  need  decisive  evidence;  and  human  intelli- 
gence must  be  drawn  from  the  scanty  springs  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  furnished  by  a  man's  own  life.  But  if  the  testimony  of  a 
people  respecting  their  own  writers,  and  the  general  consent  of  na- 
tions be  any  thing:  if  this  be  the  authority  upon  which  we  receive 
all  works,  and  all  writers:  if  this  be  the  basis  of  all  our  historical 
certainty:  then,  it  is  ceded  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  and  on  this 
general  principle  must  it  be  admitted,  that  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  really  written  b)'  those  whose  names  they 
bear.     We  affirm, 

II.  That  the  writers  were,  for  the  most  part,  eye-wit- 

NESSES  OF  the   FACTS  WHICH  THEY  RECORDED. 

There  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  internal  evidence,  deducible  from 
the  different  compositions  themselves,  to  establish  this  assertion. 
Examine  the  first  five  books  of  the  scriptures,  and  it  will  appear, 
that  Moses  was  necessarily  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events 
recorded  in  his  law.  He  was  present  during  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  and  was  constituted  the  great  agent  in  producing  them.  He 
saw  the  water  transformed  into  blood — the  pestilence  which  de- 

VoL.  I.  36 
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stroyed  the  cattle — the  insects  which  covered  the  country — the  pro- 
tracted night  which  brooded  over  the  whole  empire,  Goshen  ex- 
cepted— and  he  heard  the  cry  of  despair  sound  from  all  quarters, 
re-echoed  from  the  palace  to  the  prison,  when  the  first-born  were 
slain.  He  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites, 
and  to  their  miraculous  journey  through  the  wilderness.  He  saw 
the  fire  which  encircled  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  which  rested 
upon  its  summit:  he  heard  the  terrible  thunderings,  and  the  more 
fearful  voice  of  God.  He  beheld  every  fact  which  he  relates  till 
they  reached  the  very  borders  of  Canaan.  When  he  died,  Joshua 
took  the  command  of  Israel's  armies,  and  recorded  events  as  they 
transpired,  till  he  also  was  laid  in  the  dust  of  death.  The  books  of 
Judges,  of  Ruth,  of  Samuel,  of  the  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  although 
the  compositions  of  different  persons  were  evidently,  from  their 
style,  written  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  where  the  events  which 
they  relate  took  place.  This  is  manifest,  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrations,  and  the  appeal  both  to  persons  and  to  things  then 
well  known,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  7iow  lost.  Moreover, 
we  are  incessantly  referred,  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  scriptures, 
to  books  which  are  no  longer  extant,  but  which  were  then  unques- 
tionably esteemed  faithful  records;  and  this  very  circumstance 
proves  at  once  the  antiquity,  the  veracity,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Bible.  Precisely  on  the  same  ground  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment recommended  to  us.  Listen  to  the  language  of  the  apostles 
themselves:  "That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life — declare  we 
unto  you!"    ,We  maintain, 

III.  That  the  things  which  they  did  not  see,  they  derived 

FR03I  THE    MOST    CERTAIN    EVIDENCES,  AND    DREW    FROM    THE  PU- 
REST SOURCES. 

If  a  man  be  incompetent  to  record  any  thing  but  that  which  he 
sees,  history  is  altogether  useless.  But  a  satisfactory  degree  of  cer- 
tainty is  attainable  on  events  of  which  we  were  not  eye-witnesses; 
and  no  one  in  this  assembly  doubts  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  or 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  any  more  than  if  he  had  stood  by,  and  seen 
the  one  fought,  and  the  seals  affixed  to  the  other.  We  owe  much  to 
the  integrity  of  others;  and  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  so- 
ciety is  founded,  requires  with  justice  our  assent  to  thousands  of 
events,  which  transpired  long  before  we  were  born,  or  which,  if 
contemporary  with  ourselves,  were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.     Who  will  affirm  that  Hume  or  Rapin, 
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were  incompetent  to  produce  a  history,  which,  making  some  allow- 
ances for  human  prejudices,  is  worthy  the  confidence  and  credit  of 
our  countrymen?  Yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  an  eye- 
witness of  more  than  an  insignificant  portion  of  his  voluminous  pro- 
duction. But  if,  by  drawing  from  pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be 
deemed  competent  to  relate  facts  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-wit- 
ness: then,  the  writei's  of  the  Bible,  in  those  particular  events  of 
which  confessedly  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  but  which  they 
affirm  with  confidence,  are  entitled  to  our  credit.  Moses,  for  in- 
stance, on  these  principles,  is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every 
event  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis;  although  it  is  admitted  that 
they  took  place  before  his  birth,  and  although  he  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  From  Adam  to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham, from  Abraham  to  Joseph,  and  from  Joseph  to  Moses,  hut  fou?' 
persons  are  necessary  to  transmit  events  as  they  transpired;  and 
these  four  persons  were  Methuselah,  Shem,  Isaac,  and  Amram,  the 
the  grandfather  of  Moses.  Those  things  of  which  the  apostle  Paul 
was  not  an  eye-witness  he  most  surely  believed,  because  he  lived 
with  those  who  were  the  companions  of  our  Lord  through  all  his 
ministry,  and  were  present  during  those  very  events  which  he  re- 
ceived upon  their  testimony.  There  can  be  no  question  that  he 
found  them  men  of  unshaken  veracity.  The  disciple  of  Gamaliel 
was  not  likely  to  become  the  dupe  of  the  designing.  He  must 
have  had  something  like  evidence  to  lead  him  to  relinquish  the  fair 
prospect  of  worldly  emolument  for  certain  and  inevitable  suffering: 
he  must  have  felt  something  like  conviction,  to  destroy  the  prejudices 
which  he  openly  avowed,  and  which  were  sufficiently  powerful  to 
make  him  sanction  the  murder  of  Stephen,  In  every  instance  in 
which  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  not  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  which  they  recorded,  it  will  be  found,  upon 
the  closest  scrutiny,  that  they  derived  their  evidence  from  the  most 
authentic  sources.     We  shall  prove, 

IV.  That  they  were  men  op  integrity,  impartiality,  and 

CANDOUR. 

That  they  were  men  of  integrity  we  gather  from  the  tacit  con- 
cessions of  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  A  thousand  accusations 
were  alleged  against  them,  equally  cruel,  injurious,  and  unfounded. 
Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  terrify  and  to  silence  them;  and 
scourgings,  and  imprisonments,  and  death  itself,  were  added  to 
menaces.  They  were  charged  with  sedition,  while  their  writings, 
their  preaching,  and  their  conduct,  equally  and  powerfully  enjoined. 
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that  their  followers  should  "  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  the 
Lord's  sake."  They  were  unjustl}'  accused  of  polluting  the  temple. 
It  was  said  that  they  despised  the  law,  the  purity  of  which  they  ex- 
emplified in  their  lives.  But  their  integrity  was  never  questioned, 
and  their  statement  of  facts  was  never  denied.  That  which  they  af- 
firmed, they  affirmed  openly;  they  affirmed  on  the  spot  stained  with 
the  Saviour's  blood,  and  on  which  the  facts  which  they  asserted 
were  transacted:  they  affirmed  before  a  whole  people,  who  were 
capable  of  detecting  imposition  and  exposing  falsehood,  if  there  had 
been  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  whose  determined  enmity 
impelled  them  to  seize  every  occasion  against  them:  yet,  amid  all 
this,  their  integrity  could  not  be  disputed,  and  their  veracity  stood 
unimpeached.  Nay,  on  all  these  occasions,  they  boldly  dared  the 
trial,  they  challenged  their  adversaries  to  disprove  their  words, 
they  defied  their  malice,  and  openly,  and  constantly,  asserted — 
"  We  are  witnesses  of  these  things!" 

Their  impartiality  appears  in  every  page  of  their  writings. 
Their  own  failings  are  recorded  with  singular  and  unexampled 
fidelity.  They  offer  no  palliation  of  their  conduct — they  conceal 
nothing — they  alter  nothing — they  plead  nothing.  They  sacrifice 
private  feelings  to  the  cause  of  truth.  And  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality with  which  they  i-ecord  their  own  shame,  they  relate  the 
weakness  of  their  friends,  and  fellow  disciples.  We  will  not  say, 
that  no  tear  fell  upon  the  line  which  consigned  to  everlasting  re- 
membrance every  humiliating  circumstance,  but  that  tear  was  not 
suffered  to  erase  the  narrative;  we  will  not  say,  that  their  hand  did 
not  tremble  as  it  wrote  the  sad  history,  but  that  hand  firmly  in- 
scribed the  truth,  and  gave  its  faithful  evidence  against  the  weak- 
ness of  its  master.  Neither  do  they  conceal  a  single  circumstance 
of  ignominy  attending  either  their  Lord  or  themselves.  They  re- 
late all  the  shame  of  his  death,  and  the  degradation  to  which  their 
conscience  compelled  them  to  submit  for  his  sake. 

Their  candour  is  seen  in  this,  that  they  never  magnified  the  rage 
of  their  enemies:  never  represented  their  characters  more  deformed 
and  sanguinary  than  they  really  were:  never  imputed  to  them  mo- 
tives which  they  did  not  avow:  never  reviled,  never  reproached 
them.  When  they  wrote  the  life  of  their  Lord,  it  was  without  eu- 
logy: when  they  recorded  his  death,  there  is  no  attempt  to  inflame 
the  mind  of  the  reader:  not  a  single  remark  is  made  throughout  the 
whole  narrative:  if  they  wept  (and  surely  they  did  weep)  they 
wept  in  silence,  and  no  complaint  escaped  from  their  pen.  A  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,  is  told  throughout,  and  is  left  to  make  its  way, 
unassisted  to  the  heart  and  to  the  conscience.     Where  shall  we  find 
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such  historians?    Even  skepticism  must  admit  their  integrity,  their 
impartiality,  and  their  candour.     We  advance, 

V.  That  they  were  wise  and  good  men. 

Who  will  call  in  question  the  understandingor  the  accomplishments 
of  Moses?    Under  what  circumstances  of  honour,  has  his  name  been 
transmitted  through  ages  and  generations,  till,  irradiated  with  all  its 
pristine  glory,  it  has  reached  even  these  later  days!    To  a  mind  far 
above  the  common  standard — to  talents  the  most  illustrious,  he  add- 
ed all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.    Born  at  the  fountain-head  of  li- 
terature, he  drank  copious  draughts  of  the  salutary  stream.     Before 
him  the  celebrated  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  although  much  later  than 
this  renowned  legislator,  shrink  away  as  the  stars  which   shine 
through  the  night,  fade  before  the  first  tints  of  the  morning,  and  hide 
their  diminished  heads  when  the  sun  uncovers  his  radiance.    In  like 
manner,  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  demand  our 
respect  as  men  of  supereminent  talents,  and  of  solid  wisdom.  No  one 
can  read  those  psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  im- 
agine that  David  was  a  man  of  a  common  understanding.    The  frag- 
ments which  have  descended  to  us  from  Solomon,  abundantly  con- 
firm the  decision  of  the  scriptures  in  naming  him  the  wisest  of  men. 
He  must  be  strangely  destitute  of  taste,  who  can  read  unmoved  the 
majestic  and  sublime  productions  of  Isaiah.     We  disdain  to  answer 
the  bold,  unfounded,  ignorant  assertions  of  the  author  of  "  The  Age 
of  Reason,"  who  says,  that  "  a  schoolboy  should  be  punished  for 
producing  a  book  so  full  of  bombast  and  incongruity  as  the  book 
called  Isaiah."     A  man  who  can  thus  speak  of  a  production  so  truly 
sublime,  upon  general,  we  might  say,  universal  consent,  has  forfeit- 
ed all  claim  to  criticism;  and  he  must  feel  something  like  degrada- 
tion who  should  sit  down  to  answer  so  palpable  a  misrepresentation. 
We  pass  over  the   words  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  surely  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  "  never  rnan  spake  as  this  man."     Luke  rises  before 
us,  as  claiming  to  rank  high  in  respectability.    His  writings  will  ap- 
pear to  an  unprejudiced  mind  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  genius 
and  of  literature.     In  support  of  this  position  is  it  necessary  to  do 
more  than  appeal  to  the  short  and  elegant  preface  to  his  Gospel, 
after  which,  having  once  for  all  introduced  himself,  he  disappears, 
and  the  historian  is  lost  in  the  narrative?     "  Forasmuch  as  many 
have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things 
which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered 
them  unto  us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses,  and 
ministers  of  the  word;  it  seemed    good   to  me,  also,  having  had 
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perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write 
unto  thee,  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instruct- 
ed." The  apostle  Paul  is  a  name  too  great  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  His  defence  before  Agrippa  is  a  master-piece  of  genuine 
eloquence  and  feeling;  and  he  who  can  deny  it,  after  reading  the 
sentence  with  which  it  closes,  appears  to  us  most  unreasonably  pre- 
judiced, and  irreclaimable  by  the  force  of  evidence.  "  Then  Agrip- 
pa said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian. 
And  Paul.said,  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am — 
except  these  bonds!"  His  writings,  from  first  to  last,  discover  an 
extraordinary  mind,  and  a  fund  of  intelligence,  worthy  a  disciple 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Tliose  who  were  unlettered  men, 
have  no  less  a  claim  upon  our  respectful  attention.  Who  does  not 
perceive  a  blaze  of  genius  and  of  talent  bursting  through  all  the  ob- 
scurity of  their  birth,  and  counteracting  the  original  narrowness  of 
their  education  ?  They  were  all  wise  men;  and  their  wisdom  car- 
ried with  it  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  it  was  from  above:  it 
was  "  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypo- 
crisy." 

We  have  pronounced  but  a  small  part  of  their  eulogium  in  say- 
ing that  they  were  wise  men;  for  talents  are  often  found  united  to 
vice:  but  they  were  also  eminently  good  men.  They  ivei^e  men. 
We  do  not  design  to  hold  them  up  to  your  view  as  perfect  charac- 
ters: for  such  a  representation  would  neither  accord  with  truth, 
nor  agree  with  their  pretensions:  but  they  were  as  perfect  as  hu- 
manity in  its  most  exalted  state  upon  earth  seems  capable  of  being. 
The  charges  against  the  character  of  David  have  been  heavy,  but 
they  have  been  a^  ably  refuted.*  The  light  which  he  enjoyed  was 
small,  compared  with  the  meridian  glory  which  illumines  our  walk 
through  life.  And  he  must  have  a  hard  heart,  and  a  most  unrea- 
sonable conscience,  who  can  urge  David's  failings  against  him,  with 
much  severity,  after  the  contrition  which  he  felt  and  expressed. 
Considered  in  connexion  with  the  other,  and  excellent  parts  of  his 
character,  these  defects  resemble  the  dark  spots,  which,  to  a  philo- 
sophic and  scrutinizing  eye,  appear  on  the  sun's  disk;  but  which,  to 
any  unassisted  organ  of  vision,  are  swallowed  up  in  the  blaze  of  his 
glory.  In  the  writings  and  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  what  piety, 
what  benevolence,  what  devotion,  what  love  to  God  and  to  man, 

*  In  Chandler's  Life  of  David. 
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are  visible!  What  genuine  zeal  did  they  manifest!  A  zeal  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  enthusiasm,  both  in  its  object,  and  in  its  ten- 
dency! No  good  man  can  read  these  writings,  such  is  their  holy 
fervour,  and  such  their  exalted  piety,  without  being  made  both 
wiser  and  better!  Do  you  not  discern  in  them  hearts  weaned  from 
the  present  world,  and  fired  with  the  glorious  prospects  of  futurity? 
Do  you  not  perceive,  in  all  things,  an  integrity  which  made  them 
ardent  in  the  support  of  their  cause,  and  ready  to  suffer  every  ex- 
tremity for  it?  Yet  that  integrity,  and  that  ardour,  mingled  with 
humility,  temperance,  mildness,  goodness,  and  truth?  Do  they  not 
continually  insist  upon  these  things  as  the  genuine  efiects,  the  ne- 
cessary consequences,  and  the  distinguished  characteristics,  of  their 
religion!  0  let  any  unprejudiced  person  calmly  sit  down  to  read 
their  lives,  where  all  their  weaknesses  appear,  and  where  none  of 
their  faults  are  extenuated,  and  he  must  conclude  that  they  were 
GOOD  men! 

We  might,  without  departing  much  from  our  plan,  draw  up  by 
way  of  contrast  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  principal  adversaries  of 
Revelation,  and  oppose  them  to  those  of  its  first  assertors.  We 
think  that  the  confessions  of  Rousseau  would  look  but  ill  when 
placed  by  the  penitential  tears  of  Peter,  or  the  contrite  sighs  of 
David.  The  licentious  life,  and  the  gloomy  death  of  Voltaire, 
would  be  a  striking  contrast  to  the  labours,  the  patience,  the  perils, 
and  above  all,  the  triumphant  expiring  moments  of  Paul.  We 
shall  not,  however,  pursue  this  subject.  These  lives  will  be  con- 
trasted another  day.  But  we  will  add — that  before  the  patrons  of 
infidelity  speak  so  bitterly  of  the  failings  of  David,  they  should 
place  by  his  life,  the  conduct  of  its  most  strenuous,  and  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates;  and  the  comparison  would  reflect  but  little 
honour,  and  little  credit,  upon  themselves.  The  writers  of  the 
Bible  were  wise  and  good  men.     We  believe, 

VI.  That  they  had  the  best  motives  in  all  that  they  did 

OR    WROTE. 

We  can  only  judge  of  motives  from  the  honest  professions  which 
men  make,  and  the  integrity  of  conduct  which  confirms  and  estab- 
lishes these  professions.  And  when  we  see  them  acting  disinte- 
restedly, and  encountering  calamity  under  the  profession  of  kind- 
ness to  others:  when  we  are  persuaded  that  in  no  one  instance  they 
seek  to  serfe  themselves:  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  plan  which 
they  follow  must  terminate  in  their  temporal  ruin — we  must  give 
them  credit  for  their  professions,  and  may  safely  conclude  that 
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their  motives  are  pure.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that  this  was  the 
case  with  the  first  adherents  of  revelation,  and  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel.  Men  are  accustomed  usually  to  act  either  from  mo- 
tives of  benevolence,  or  from  motives  of  interest.  The  prophets 
and  apostles  wrote  and  acted  not  from  the  latter,  while  there  is  a 
fulness  of  evidence  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  former.  Un- 
der interested  motives  we  may  include  the  love  and  hope  of  fame, 
of  wealth,  of  applause,  of  whatever  may  tend  to  render  the  man 
more  noted,  and  more  respectable.  By  benevolent  motives  we 
understand,  disinterested  motives;  comprising  love  to  God  and  to 
man,  apart  from  every  selfish  impulse;  and  such  motives  as  will 
lead  the  man  cheerfully  to  relinquish  his  own  comforts  for  the  be- 
nefit of  society  at  large,  or  for  conscience-sake.  Now,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  make  our  appeal  to  infidelity  itself,  and  to  ask,  whether  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  have  not  a  fair  and  honourable  claim  to  bene- 
volent motives?  What  interest  had  Moses  in  relinquishing  the 
crown  of  Egypt,  to  head  the  insulted,  outcast,  enslaved  Israelites, 
and  to  lead  them  through  a  perilous  journey  to  the  possession  of  a 
remote  country,  over  the  borders  of  which  he  himself  never  passed, 
and  which  he  never  saw,  but  at  a  distance?  Had  ambition  or  fame 
been  his  object,  he  had  only  to  wait  the  death  of  Pharaoh,  when, 
recommended  as  he  was  by  talents,  the  choice  of  Egypt  had  pro- 
bably fallen  upon  him,  and  with  ib  armies  at  his  command,  with 
its  forces  under  his  control,  and  with  its  resources  for  his  resort, 
according  to  all  human  appearance,  he  might  have  effected  his  pur- 
pose with  greater  ease,  and  certainly  would  have  enjoyed  more 
temporal  splendour.  What  interest  had  Isaiah,  or  any  of  the  pro- 
phets, in  pronouncing,  and  recording,  denunciations  which  pro- 
voked their  countrymen,  and  which  superinduced  not  only  imme- 
diate hardships  and  bitter  imprisonments,  but  eventually  terminated 
in  their  martyrdom?  What  interest  had  Luke  to  serve  in  over- 
looking a  liberal  and  respectable  profession  as  a  physician,  to  link 
his  life  and  his  fortunes  with  those  of  a  houseless  Nazarene,  and  a 
few  outcast  Galileans,  his  wandering  disciples?  What  interest  had 
Paul  to  serve,  in  descending  from  the  sphere  of  applause  and  of 
honour  in  which  he  moved  as  a  Pharisee,  to  encounter  the  danger, 
the  disgrace,  and  the  death  annexed  to  a  profession  of  Christianity? 
What  motives  of  interest  could  lead  the  first  propagators  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  provoke  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace,  to 
draw  down  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  rulers,  to  oppose  the 
prejudices  not  merely  of  their  countrymen,  but  of  the  whole  hea- 
then world,  to  endure  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  to  suffer  death  it- 
self, in  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  they  promulgated,  the  pre- 
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cepts  which  they  taught,  or  the  facts  which  they  related?  Deluded 
men,  infidelity  may  think,  and  call  them:  but  interested  men,  no 
one,  with  truth,  or  even  the  semblance  of  truth,  can  aver  that  they 
were!  Lot  it  not  be  said  that  they  expected  applause,  and  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  sad  consequences  that  would  result  from 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  pursued.  They  were  neither  fools 
nor  mad;  and  common  sense  was  sufficient  to  convince  them  of 
their  danger.  If  they  had  not  been  originally  suspicious  of  it, 
their  Master  plainly  predicted  it:  and  they  had  before  their  eyes, 
the  fearful  evidence  of  what  they  were  to  expect,  in  his  excruci- 
ating and  ignominious  death.  They  did  not  surely  expect  better 
treatment  than  their  Lord:  and  no  man  could,  with  such  an  exam- 
ple before  him,  teach  Christianity  from  interested  motives. 

In  justice  to  them,  therefore,  we  ought  to  conclude,  that  they  had 
the  best  of  motives  in  all  that  they  did  and  wrote.  As  this  may  be 
gathered  from  their  sufferings,  so  also  may  it  be  collecte'd  from  all 
that  they  taught.  Did  they  ever  say  any  thing  with  a  view  to  en- 
tice men,  or  to  purchase  the  favour  of  the  great  and  the  noble? 
Did  they  flatter  them  by  giving  license  to  the  sins  to  which  they 
were  prone,  or  by  permitting  the  indulgence  of  their  tempers  and 
lusts?  Did  they  dazzle  them  with  the  promise  of  ease,  comfort, 
splendour,  fame,  or  emolument?  Did  they  not  oppose  their  preju- 
dices, their  principles,  their  vices,  and  their  passions?  Did  they 
not  delineate  Christianity  in  faithful  colours,  and  paint  all  the  ig- 
nominy and  danger  involved  in  a  profession  of  it?  Surely  this 
was  not  the  way  to  obtain  human  applause,  or  to  serve  interested 
motives! 

But  what  did  they  say  of  themselves  ?  Let  us  hear  the  apostle 
Paul  explain  his  own  motives  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church, 
in  the  solemn  moment  of  a  final  separation  from  them.  "  Ye  know, 
from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have 
been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of 
mind,  and  with  many  tears  and  temptations  which  befell  me  by  the 
lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews ;  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  pub- 
licly, and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also 
to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusa- 
lem, not  knowing  the  things  which  shall  befall  me  there :  Save  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying,  that  bonds  and  im- 
prisonments abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Vol.  L  37 
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to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  " "  Therefore,  watch, 

and  remember  that,  by  the  space  of  three  years,  I  ceased  not  to  warn 

every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears  " "  I  have  coveted  no  man's 

silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought 
to  support  the  weak ;  and  to  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." — Is  this  the 
language  of  an  interested  man  ?  and,  above  all,  of  an  interested  man 
at  such  a  moment  1  We  will  not  multiply  passages  in  which  similar 
protestations  are  used,  relative  to  their  own  conduct ;  and  you  are 
bound  to  believe  them,  because  neither  their  lives  nor  their  doctrines 
were  those  of  persons  who  are  actuated  by  interested  motives.  Other- 
wise, they  would  soon  have  relinquished  so  hopeless  a  scheme.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  their  labours,  one  was  stoned,*  another 
beheadedjt  the  greater  part  of  them  scattered  over  strange  cities,t 
and  their  cause  and  their  sect  every  where  spoken  against.^  You  see 
them,  nevertheless,  "  steadfast,  immoveable,  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,"  preaching  Jesus  with  all  diligence,  knowing  that  their 
"  labour  was  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  Surely,  we  must  admit,  that 
they  were  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives,  in  all  that  they  did  and 
wrote.     Observe, 

VII.    That  they  themselves  believed,  and  were  guided  by  the 

TRUTHS  WHICH  THEY  TAUGHT. 

This  proposition  stands  allied  to  the  preceding  one,  and  the  same 
train  of  reasoning  will  fairly  establish  it.  'They  suffered  death  for 
the  cause  which  they  attempted  to  promulgate,  and  this  was  a  deci- 
sive evidence  that  they  believed  it.  It  is  readily  granted,  that  mar- 
tyrdom is  no  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  a  cause,  or  of  the  truth  of 
the  religion  which  the  man  believes,  and  for  which  he  dies.  Many 
have  suffered  in  a  bad  cause ;  and  many  have  died  for  a  false  reli- 
gion. The  enthusiasm  of  a  Roman  more  than  once  led  him  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  his  country ;  and  superstition  has  also  boasted  her 
martyrs — still  boasts  them  on  the  plains  of  Indostan,  and  among  un- 
tutored savages.  Martyrdom,  however,  we  may  fairly  assert,  is  a 
proof  of  sincerity  in  the  person  who  suffers ;  and  this  is  all  that  we 
wish  to  prove  in  the  present  instance.  We  urge  the  sufferings  and 
the  death  of  the  apostles  upon  you,  not  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion,  (it  is  founded  on  stronger  arguments  than  these,)  but  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and  as  an  invincible  demonstration 

*Act5vii.  59^     fActsxii.  2.      J  Acts  vii.  1 — 4.  xi.  19.      §  Acts  .\xviii.  22. 
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that  they  really  believed  what  they  taught.  You  may  add  to  this, 
the  simplicity  of  their  manners,  of  their  narratives,  of  their  preach- 
ing, and  of  their  lives,  strongly  presumptive,  to  say  the  least,  of  their 
unaffected  sincerity.  Nor  will  any  man  be  able  to  investigate  their 
characters  and  deportment,  without  acquitting  them  of  all  design  to 
deceive.  The  same  arguments  will  hold  good  in  favour  of  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets  suffered  death  for  their  pre- 
dictions, and  those  who  did  not,  manifested,  by  their  lives,  their  be- 
hef  of  the  truth  which  they  taught. 

They  not  only  believed,  but  were  guided  by  these  things.  Those 
only  can  enter  into  the  argument  by  which  we  establish  this  asser- 
tion, who  are  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible ;  and,  indeed,  he  who 
opposes  Revelation,  ought,  in  reason  and  in  justice,  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  writings,  as  the  man  who  professedly  main- 
tains it.  Upon  a  comparison  between  the  hves  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  and  their  writings,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  found  that 
the  one  is  an  exact  transcript  of  the  other.  The  benevolence  and 
charity  which  they  recommended  to  others,  they  felt  themselves. 
The  love  to  Jesus  Christ  which  they  taught,  warmed  their  own  bo- 
soms. He  was  the  object  of  their  faith,  of  their  hope,  of  their  joy,  of 
their  worship.  In  him  all  their  wishes  and  expectations  centred; 
and  for  him  they  were  willing  to  live  or  to  die.  They  exemplified 
the  Christian  patience  and  meekness,  which  they  recommended  to 
their  hearers,  in  their  own  resignation  and  uncomplaining  sufferings. 
They  could  make  their  appeal  to  their  conversation  and  say,  "  Bre- 
thren, be  ye  followers  of  us,  even  as  we  are  also  of  Christ."  Upon 
every  investigation  of  their  lives  and  writings,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  themselves  were  guided  by  the  truths  which  they  taught  to 
others.  One  more  proposition  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  advance 
respecting  the  writers  of  the  Bible ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  concluding  inference  from  all  the  foregoing  series  of  rea- 
soning.    It  is, 

VIII.  That  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  neither  could 

BE  deceived,  nor  WOULD  DECEIVE,  IN    ALL  THAT    THEY  WROTE  AND 
ASSERTED.  i 

That  they  could  not  be  deceived,  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  We  have  said  that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  eye-wit- 
nesses of  what  they  recorded ;  this  was  eminently  the  fact  in  respect 
of  the  apostles.  They  conversed  with  Jesus  Christ — they  saw  all  the 
miracles  that  he  wrought — they  were  present  when  he  expired  on 
the  cross.  When  he  rose  from  the  dead,  he  appeared  to  them,  and 
to  "  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."     He  ascended  to  heaven 
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in  their  presence.  He  afterwards  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  way  to 
Damascus,  and  to  John  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos. — We  have  proved  the 
same  respecting  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly 
Moses.  We  have  shown,  that  what  they  did  not  see,  they  derived 
from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew  from  the  purest  sources. 
Now,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  they  related, 
and  the  nature  of  the  evidences  which  they  possessed,  that  they 
could  not  he  deceived.  This  we  think  a  fair  inference  from  the  gene- 
ral train  of  our  reasoning. 

And  it  is  equally  evident  from  their  characters,  that  they  would 
not  deceive.     To  suppose  them  capable  of  this,  is  to  lay  them  un- 
der the  blackest  of  all  imputations,  and  to  discover  hardened  guilt, 
of  which  human  nature,  depraved  as  it  is,appears  hardly  capable.  We 
have  proved  that  they  themselves  could  not  be  mistaken:  then,  they 
must,  if  they  deceived  at  all,  have  voluntarily  become  "  false  wit- 
nesses of  God,"  and  have  forged   falsehoods   from  first  to  last. 
Their  lives  were,  on  these  principles,  one  continued  scene  of  per- 
jury, hypocrisy,  and  blasphemy.     Pretending  that  God  sanctioned 
their  preaching,  and   sent  them  for  this  purpose,  while  in  their 
hearts  they  knew  it  to  be  false,  was  impiety  beyond  almost  the 
power  of  conception!     In  every  instance  they  would  be  found  to 
be  liars;  and  they  must,  for  no  possible  advantage,  but  in  face  of 
every  danger,  have  deceived  their  fellow  men  solemnly  and   de- 
liberately, day  after  day,  through  all  their  lives.     They  must  have 
confederated  to  do  this;  and  have  stricken  hands  upon  an  engagement 
more  terrible  than  death,  and  blacker  than  the  designs  of  hell  itself 
ever  unfolded.     This  impious  conduct  would  have  been  cruel  to 
the  last  degree.     They  were  trifling  with  the  dearest  and  most  im- 
portant interests  of  mankind — worse  than  trifling,  they  were  con- 
signing them  in  cold  blood  to  infamy,  to  torment,  and  to  ruin.   They 
were  leading  them  to  rely  for  peace  and  salvation  upon  a  man 
whom  they  knew  to  be  an  impostor,  and  who  had  suffered  publicly 
as  a  criminal.     They  were  bringing  all  the  calamities  inseparable 
from  their  religion,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  upon  the  people  whom 
they  deceived.     They  exposed  the  lives  of  the  innocent,  in  leading 
them  to  patronise  a  guilty  fraud  (by  persuading  them  that  it  was 
true)  which  the  rulers  did  not  sanction:  and  their  blood,  on  this 
supposition,  with  the  tears  of  their  orphans,  of  their  widows,  of 
their  bereaved  families,  must  have  mingled  with  the  perjury  and 
the  blasphemy  of  their  deceivers,  in  calling  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  against  a  combination  so  horrible.     They  would,  in  a  word, 
have  been  a  society  of  the  most  infamous,  cruel,  abandoned  wretches, 
that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  globe:  if,  as  they  could  not  be  de- 
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ceived,  they  were  capable  of  deceiving  on  a  subject  so  important! 
And  the  men  who  confederated  with  them  in  forming  the  other 
parts  of  the  scripture,  must  have  entered  into  a  plot  to  destroy 
thousands  of  lives,  here,  to  send  the  most  dreadful  calamities  on  the 
earth,  and  to  ruin  the  interests  of  men  for  ever! 

Now,  calmly  examine  the  writings,  the  character,  the  deportment 
of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  say  whether  they  appear  to  you  to  be  the  men  capable 
of  such  deception,  or  likely  to  form  a  plot  so  horrible?  What  could 
induce  them  to  do  it?  What  interest  had  they  to  serve  by  it?  It 
is  not  possible!  But  as  they  could  not  be  deceived,  so  every  thing 
conspires  to  prove  that  they  could  not  deceive. 

The  fact  is  simply  this.  Their  original  talents  were  not  con- 
siderable: their  education  was  contracted:  their  sphere  of  life  of  the 
lowest  order:  their  fears  and  unbelief  abundant:  their  numbers  small; 
and  their  minds  bowed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  prejudices  of 
their  country,  all  which  prejudices  were  against  a  sufiering  Messiah. 
When  they  consented  to  share  his  ignominy,  it  was  from  a  convic- 
tion resulting  from  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  force  of  truth  in  his 
teaching,  the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  not  from  any  resem- 
blance which  they  traced  between  his  situation  and  their  precon- 
ceived opinions.  Every  day  developed  something  respecting  him 
which  disappointed  their  expectations,  excited  their  astonishment, 
offended  their  pride,  and  opposed  their  views.  Their  minds  were 
slowly  enlightened,  and  they  had  not  at  the  moment  of  his  resurrec- 
tion very  clear  views,  either  of  their  prophecies  respecting  him,  or 
of  his  testimony  respecting  himself.  Let  these  circumstances  be 
calmly  considered,  let  the  amount  of  them  be  deliberately  weighed, 
and  it  will  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  it  would  be 
a  miracle  of  the  first  order,  if  twelve,  or  rather  eleven  (for  one  of 
them  betrayed  the  Lord)  such  men,  should  have  attempted  to  palm, 
as  a  fact,  an  invention  upon  the  very  people  among  whom  it  was 
said  to  have  taken  place:  that  they  should  have  had  the  genius  to 
project  such  a  design:  and  above  all,  that  they  should  have  been 
successful  in  disseminating  their  fabrication,  and  in  establishing  it 
upon  a  basis  which  eighteen  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
mine! Such  a  supposition  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  bear  reasoning 
upon.  If  it  be  objected,  that  their  subsequent  deportment  manifests 
genius,  firmness,  unbounded  intellect,  and  astonishing  energy  of 
mind,  a  question  arises,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  change  of  cha- 
racter! We  answer,  that  this  fact  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  their  mission,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  the  sufferings  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour:  it  took  place  at  a  moment  when  there 
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were  thousands  of  witnesses  present — "Parthians,  and  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome, 
Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians:"  it  was  evinced  by  the 
gift  of  tongues,  so  that  the  multitude  wondered  to  hear  themselves 
addressed  every  man  in  his  own  language,  while  many  of  them  knew 
that  these  very  persons  were  before  ignorant  and  unlettered;  and  it 
was  accompanied  by  miraculous  powers,  which  their  adversaries 
could  neither  gainsay  nor  resist,  and  which  were  in  force  nearly  a 
century. 

The  appeals  which  they  made  were  not  the  language  of  imposi- 
tion. Neither  in  their  preaching,  nor  in  their  writings,  did  they 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  facts  asserted  in  the  gospels,  and  especially  of 
the  death  pf  their  Master,  in  all  its  circumstances  and  all  its  con- 
sequences. They  did  not  cease  to  press  it  upon  the  memory,  the 
feelings,  the  hearts,  and  the  consciences  of  those  who  attended  their 
ministry;  the  major  part  of  whom  were,  in  most  instances,  the 
murderers  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.  They  laid  this  sin  to 
their  charge,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  invincible  perseverance, 
with  unshaken  fidelity,  when  they  said — "Ye  denied  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you, 
and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead: 
whereof  we  are  witnesses."  We  have  seen  these  faithful  appeals 
confirmed  in  their  sufferings,  this  bold  and  generous  testimony 
written  with  their  blood,  this  strong  and  resistless  evidence  sealed 
by  their  death! 

On  these  points  we  have  the  concessions  of  enemies.  These 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  Others  were  also  eye-witnesses 
of  this  event.  The  adversaries  of  the  primitive  Christians  cast  in 
their  teeth  the  poverty  of  their  Master's  life,  and  the  ignominy  of 
his  death.  By  these  means,  while  they  designed  to  affix  indelible 
disgrace  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  they  decidedly  proved  that 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were 
strictly  and  indisputably  true.  In  their  public  records,  in  their  ju- 
dicial statements,  in  their  epistolary  correspondence,  the  sufferings 
■of  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  avouched,  and 
their  firmness  branded  with  the  name  of  madness.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject of  surprise  and  amazement  to  the  heathen  world,  that  men 
would  submit  to  the  most  horrible  tortures  that  the  cruelty  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  could  invent,  rather  than  deny  a  poor,  outcast,  ob- 
scure Jew,  who  suffered,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countrymen,  the 
death  of  a  murderer!    Ah,  they  knew  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth!  knew 
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not  the  secret  and  resistless  bond  which  held  his  disciples  to  him  I 
knew  not  the  sweetness  of  his  love!  But,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
have  left  to  every  succeeding  generation  a  decided  testimony  that 
these  things  were  so.* 

We  detain  you  only  to  offer  two  concluding  remarks  respecting  the 
best  mode  of  reading  the  Bible  to  advantage.  The^r*^  shall  regard 
the  ALLOWANCES  whicli  should  be  made  in  considting  this  sacred  vo- 
lume. Whoever  has  paid  any,  the  least,  attention  to  it,  must  recol- 
lect that  there  arc  allusions  to  customs  which  exist  no  longer;  and 
that  its  sublime  and  poetic  parts  are  filled  with  figures  of  speech  not 
altogether  familiar  to  us.  We  are  surrounded  by  imagery,  and  read- 
ing a  language  perfectly  new— more  bold  and  striking  than  these 
colder  climes  and  tongues  usually  exhibit.  When  you  take  up  the 
scriptures,  make  these  several  allowances.  Remember,  that  you  are 
reading  the  record  of  ages  wliich  have  rolled  away,  and  of  nations, 
which  have  either  long  since  perished,  or  which  exist  ho  longer  in  the 
same  form.  You  should  allow  for  the  swelling,  metaphoric  style  of  the 
East.  Their  mode  of  expression  is  always  bold  and  magnificent  beyond 
the  imagination  of  a  European ;  and  the  face  of  their  country  is  also 
widely  different.  You  must  remember  the  customs  then  prevalent : 
these  change  perpetually  with  the  lapse  of  time :  and  the  manners  of 
antiquity  were  altogether  distinct  from  those  sanctioned  by  the  fa- 
shion of  the  present  day.  G)nsider  the  countries  in  which  they  lived. 
Every  country  has  a  mode  of  operation  and  habits,  peculiar  to  itself. 
Recollect  the  persons  to  whom  they  zorote:  persons  who  were  conver- 
sant with  the  metaphors  employed,  and  with  the  facts  recorded:  per- 
sons who  were  contemporary  with  them,  and  who  had  the  advantage 
of  making  appeals  to  things  and  to  evidences  which  exist  no  longer. 
And  while  you  call  these  things  to  your  memory,  do  not  forget  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  all  these  particulars. 

Our  second  remark  shall  relate  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Bible 
should  be  read.  Consult  it  divested  so  far  as  possible  of  prejudice, 
and  with  a  sincere  desire  both  to  obtain  improvement,  and  to  search 
out  the  truth.  The  investigation  which  we  recommend,  lies  equal- 
ly between  that  inactivity  which  slumbers  for  ever  over  things  ac- 
knowledged, and  that  impetuous  temerity  which  relying  upon  its  own 
powers  disdains  assistance,  attempts  a  flight  beyond  the  precincts  of 
lawful  subjects,  and  with  licentious  boldness  pries  into  those  "secret 
things  which  belong  to  God."  Some  float  for  ever  on  the  surface  of 
admitted  truths,  fearful  to  rise  above  the  level  over  which  they  have 
hovered  from  the  first  moment  of  consciousness.      These  resemble 

*  See  tlie  note  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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those  birds  which  feed  upon  the  insects  dancing  on  the  water,  who 
never  rise  into  the  air,  but  always  skim  the  surface  of  the  lake,  on 
the  borders  of  which  they  received  life.  Others,  on  bold,  adventu- 
rous wing,  rise  into  the  trackless  regions  of  mystery,  till  they  sink  from 
the  pride  of  their  elevation,  perplexed  and  exhausted.  These,  by 
aiming  at  too  much,  lose  every  thing.  Because  they  have  attempt- 
ed unsuccessfully  to  investigate  that,  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
put  out  of  the  reach  of  human  comprehension,  they  will  not  believe 
any  thing — they  embrace  a  system  of  universal  skepticism.  So  Noah's 
dove  beheld  on  every  side  a  boundless  expansion  of  waters;  and  whe- 
ther she  rose  or  sunk,  was  equally  bewildered,  and  found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot.  There  is  one  point  of  difference,  and  that  is, 
that  she  returned  to  the  ark ;  but  those  whom  we  have  described,  too 
often  are  found  to  turn  despisers,  who  "  wonder  and  perish."  But  the 
Christian  is  bold  in  investigating  all  that  God  has  submitted  to  his  re- 
searches, attempts  every  thing,  leaning  on  Almighty  energy,  and  re- 
lies with  implicit  confidence  upon  the  w^ritten  word.  So  the  eagle  rises 
boldly  into  the  air,  keeping  the  sun  in  view,  and  builds  her  nest  upon 
a  rock. 

We  would  not  have  you,  with  the  inactive  and  supine,  always 
coast  the  shore :  nor  with  the  infidel  venture  into  the  boundless  ocean 
without  pilot,  or  compass,  or  ballast,  or  anchor;  exposed  equally  to 
the  quicksands,  to  the  rocks,  to  the  whirlpool,  and  to  the  tempest: 
but  we  are  desirous  that,  like  the  Christian,  you  should  boldly  face, 
and  patiently  endure  the  storm,  with  the  Bible  as  your  compass, 
Hope  as  your  anchor,  God  as  your  pilot,  and  Heaven  as  your  coun- 
try. 


NOTES. 


It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  produce  evidences  from  all  contemporary 
^listorians  of  the  sufferings  of  the  apostles,  of  their  unshaken  firmness,  and  of  the 
tindiminished  and  resistless  attraction  of  Christianity:  but  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  the  selection  of  a  few. 

Tacitus  relates  the  fact  of  the  persecution  raised  against  the  Christians  by  Nero, 
and  describes  it  as  attended  by  "  circumstances  of  the  utmost  rigour  and  cru- 
*elty."  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  cap.  44. 

Suetonius  bears  the  same  testimony  tp  the  sufferings  of  these  primitive  saints, 
"when  he  says,  "  The  Christians  were  severely  punished — a  class  of  men  devoted 
to  a  novel  and  mischievous  superstition."       Suet.  Nero  Claud.  Cccs.  cap.  xvi. 

Pliny  describes  their  worship,  while  he  condem.ns  what  he  calls  their  obstina- 
t;y,  and  confesses  that  they  were  harmless  in  their  deportment.  "  They  were  accus- 
tomed," he  says,  "  to  assemble,  and  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ,  as  to  God."  SohtJ 
eijsent  convenire,  caruienque  Christo  quasi  Deo  dicere.  Flin.  in  Epist. 
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An  ancient  superstition,  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  is,  if  it  be  indeed 
what  it  is  represented  by  Unitarians — idolatry  ! 

The  ancient  fathers  bear  the  same  testimony  with  these  profane  historians;  and 
they  indeed  shared  the  calamities  which  they  described.  Justin  Martyr  says — 
"  So  far  from  repenting  of  your  sins"  (in  crucifying  the  Saviour)  "ye  sent  men  of 
distinguished  talents  through  every  land,  to  represent  Christians  as  atheists,  and 
to  disseminate  in  their  discourses  all  those  evil  reports  of  us  which  those  have 
raised  who  knew  us  not !" 

Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  171.  Thirlb. 

Yet,  amid  all  this  virulence  of  opposition,  the  cause  of  Christianity  grew;  and 
while  their  enemies  raved,  "  To  the  lions  with  them,"  the  whole  world  beheld 
them  rising  on  every  side  as  willing  to  suffer,  as  their  adversaries  were  eager  to 
afflict.  But  we  shall  say  nothing  farther.  If  any  man  desires  a  confirmation  of 
the  preceding  Lecture,  he  has  only  to  read  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian. 

To  the  existence  and  the  writings  of  Paul,  Longinus,  bears  testimony,  when 
he  ranks  him  among  the  most  distinguished  men  that  have  ever  appeared: — 
Ko^mii  S''  \<rlM  Xaya  ttxvTo?  kui  <p^ov)}/^xjoi  'EA>iJ}V(xy  A^j^t-.S-e'v^^,  Avtix^, 
'AiT^i^iti,  'A^ta-lclS'iji,  'Wx7oiy   T if<.et^ xoi >   'l'^oy-^»Tvi<it   Arinixr^im  o  K^l^ivof, 

^oyftMTOi   CCVUTToS'e IKTH. 

Fragment.  I. E.  Cod,  MS.  to  vat. Pearce's  Longinus,  p.  261. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 


CONCLUDING  LECTURE. 

THE  UNSEARCHABLE  GOD;  OR,  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  PROVE  AN  ANALOGY 
BETWEEN  THE  RELIGION  OF  NATURE  AND  THAT  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
BY  SHOWING  THAT  THE  SAME  OBSCURITY  WHICH  OVERSHADOWS 
REVELATION,  EQUALLY  OVERSPREADS  NATURE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 


JOB  XXVI.   14. 

Lo,  these  are  parts  of  hia  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him?  but  the 
thunder  of  his  power,  who  can  understand  ? 

Man  is  a  needy,  dependent  creature,  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 
His  first  cry  is  the  voice  of  want  and  helplessness;  his  last  tear 
flows  from  the  same  source;  and  in  no  one  intermediate  period  of 
his  life,  can  he  be  pronounced  independent.  His  eye,  the  moment 
it  is  opened,  is  turned  upon  another  for  assistance.  His  limbs  must 
be  sheltered  from  the  cold:  his  nutriment  provided,  and  his  wants 
supplied  by  the  care  and  exertions  of  others:  or  he  would  perish  in 
the  hour  of  his  birth.  A  few  months  expand  his  limbs;  and  then 
a  new  train  of  wants  succeeds.  He  must  be  watched  with  inces- 
sant vigilance,  and  guarded  with  unceasing  care  and  anxiety,  against 
a  thousand  diseases  which  wait  to  precipitate  him  to  a  premature 
grave.  The  quivering  flame  of  an  existence  scarcely  communicated, 
is  exposed  to  sudden  and  furious  blasts,  and  it  requires  all  a  parent's 
skill  to  interpose  a  screen  which  may  prevent  its  extinction;  and, 
alas!  after  all,  such  interpositions  as  human  skill  and  tenderness  can 
supply,  are  often  inefiectual,  and  the  prevailing  blast  extinguishes 
the  sickly  fire. 

The  child  begins  to  think,  and  a  new  field  of  exertion  is  opened 
to  the  mother.  He  needs  direction,  and  is  dependent  upon  her 
wisdom  and  afiection  for  his  earliest  sources  of  information.  She 
watches  and  facilitates  the  dawn  of  reason.  She  teaches  her  child 
for  what  end  he  came  into  the  world;  and  in  language  adapted  to 
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his  capacity,  exhibits  to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  pours  into  the 
listening  ear,  his  high  and  immortal  destination.  Oh,  then  with 
what  anxiety  she  watches  the  speaking  countenance!  With  what 
skill  she  directs  the  passions!  With  what  assiduity  she  strives  to 
eradicate,  or  at  least  to  bring  into  subjection  his  visible  propensity 
to  evil,  and  the  impulses  of  a  depraved  nature!  Who  among  us 
cannot  look  back  to  this  early  period,  and  remember  a  mother's 
short,  impressive  conversation — her  entreaties — her  caresses — her 
restriction — and  her  tears? 

The  boy  advances  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature,  and  in  strength:  but 
he  is  still  dependent.  And  now  he  must  pass  into  other  hands. 
There  are  many  things  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know,  and 
to  learn,  in  order  to  his  passage  through  life  with  respectability, 
which  it  is  not  a  mother's  province  to  teach  him.  Besides,  it  is 
needful  that  he  should  sojourn  for  a  season  with  strangers,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  approach  of  that  time,  when  he  must  quit  the  pa- 
ternal roof  for  ever,  and  force  his  way  through  the  wide  world! 

Grown  up  at  length  to  manhood,  he  is  still  dependent.  He  lives 
by  conferring  and  receiving  mutual  offices  of  kindness.  It  is  not 
good  for  him  to  be  alone.  He  links  his  fortunes  and  his  interests, 
his  hopes  and  his  fears,  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  with  those  of 
another.  His  duties,  and  his  responsibilities,  multiply  upon  him. 
The  circle  is  widened.  He  finds  others  dependent  upon  him, 
while  he  is  not  himself  independent.  And  all  his  difficulties  and 
sufferings  are  lightened  by  being  divided. 

Behold  him  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  death,  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  this  transient  existence,  still  a  poor,  dependent,  needy 
creature!  To  that  heart  he  looks  for  sympathy:  that  bosom  must 
support  his  languishing  head:  that  hand  must  adjust  the  pillow,  and 
administer  the  cordial,  and  wipe  away  the  dew  of  death,  and  close 
the  extinguished  eye.  Into  the  bosom  of  his  companion  through 
life,  or  of  his  child,  or  of  his  friend,  he  breathes  the  last  sigh! 

Revelation  meets  man  on  the  terms  of  his  nature;  addresses  him, 
and  suffers  him  to  address  God,  as  a  needy  dependent  creature.  It 
proves  its  divine  origin  by  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  the 
wishes  of  humanity.  It  is  directed  to  every  man,  as  the  son  of 
Adam,  and  the  child  of  sorrow,  and  the  slave  of  ignorance.  But 
vain  man  will  be  wise:  will  not  be  instructed:  will  believe  nothing 
which  he  cannot  comprehend;  and  rejecting  the  truth,  will  not  come 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved. 

When  we  speak  of  magnitude  and  diminutiveness,  of  beauty  and 
homeliness,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  it  is  by  comparison;  and  each  of 
these  terms  are  exchanged,  the  former  for  the  latter,  when  the  ob- 
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jects  to  which  they  were  applied,  are  placed  by  the  side  of  some- 
thing more  magnificent,  more  lovely,  more  sapient.  The  produc- 
tions of  human  skill  are  grand;  and  we  pronounce  the  "solemn 
temple  "  magnificent,  when  contrasted  with  surrounding  and  in- 
ferior buildings:  but  when  set  in  comparison  with  the  temple  of 
the  sky,  it  is  magnificent  no  longer — it  shrinks  into  nothing.  I  see 
a  picture  of  the  evening:  I  admire  the  painter's  art  in  so  judicious- 
ly blending  his  light  and  his  shade:  a  soft  and  sober  tint  overspreads 
the  whole  piece,  and  I  pronounce  it  beautiful; — but  when  I  com- 
pare it  with  the  sunset  of  nature,  when  I  see  the  west  inflamed  with 
ethereal  fire  blushing  with  ten  thousand  vivid  and  various  splen- 
dours, while  the  distant  mist  slowly  creeps  along  the  line  of  the 
horizon,  and  forms  a  contrast  to  the  brilliancy  above  it,  the  effort 
of  art  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sublimity  of  nature — and  it  is  beauti- 
ful no  longer.  I  admire  the  genius  and  the  understanding  of  the 
philosopher;  I  reverence  the  superior  intelligence  of  a  Solomon;  I 
look  up  humbled  to  a  Newton,  exploring  the  immensity  of  yonder 
firmament,  reducing  the  apparent  confusion  of  its  orbs  to  order, 
laying  the  planetary  system  under  laws,  tracing  their  orbits,  and 
scrutinizing  their  nature — and  I  pronounce  these,  wise  men:  but  I 
raise  my  eyes — and  behold  a  higher  order  of  creatures  around  the 
throne  of  God,  before  whom  even  Newton  is  a  child;  and  pre- 
suming into  "the  heaven  of  heavens,"  I  am  lost  in  him,  who 
charges  even  these  superior  beings  "with  folly." 

The  powers  of  the  human  mind  are  said  to  be  large  and  capa- 
cious: they  are  so  when  compared  with  those  of  every  other  ter- 
restrial being  in  the  creation  of  God.  Man  walks  abroad,  the 
monarch  of  this  world.  Of  all  the  diversified  tribes  which  the  hand 
of  Deity  formed,  into  man  alone  was  "breathed  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul."  The  animal  soon  reaches  his  narrow 
standard,  and  never  passes  it.  The  powers  of  man  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  progression;  and  probably  in  the  world  of  spirits  they  will 
be  found  to  be  illimitable.  But  whatever  they  may  be  in  their  na- 
ture, they  are  at  present  contracted  in  their  operations.  To  what 
do  they  amount  when  called  into  action?  To  speak  a  few  languages: 
to  decipher  a  few  more  in  a  various  character:  to  ascertain 
here  and  there  a  cause  by  tracing  it  upwards  from  its  effects:  to 
number  seven  planets  revolving  round  the  sun :  to  send  imagination 
into  infinite  space  in  search  of  other  systems,  till  she  is  bewildered 
and  tired  in  her  progress:  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  air  suspended 
from  a  globe  of  silk:  or  to  sail  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  a  ves- 
sel of  his  own  construction :  to  ascend  the  hoary  summit  of  the  loftiest 
mountain,  or  to  penetrate  a  fathom  or  two  the  surface  of  the  earth : 
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these  are  the  boundaries  of  human  effort.  And  in  searching  out  the 
Httle  he  is  capable  of  learning,  what  difficulties  he  must  meet !  what 
embarrassments  he  must  surmount !  what  labours  he  must  undergo ! 
what  time  he  must  expend !  And,  after  all,  how  little  has  he  gained ! 
how  much  remains  unexplored!  how  uncertain,  and  probably  how 
erroneous,  are  his  best  grounded  conclusions !  And  if  we  elevate  our 
thoughts  to  those  spirits,  whose  powers  in  our  Umited  apprehension 
are  unbounded,  we  shall  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  also  are  Umited 
creatures.  There  are  subjects  present  to  the  Divine  Mind  which 
the  angels  do  not  know:  mysteries,  which  the  capacity  of  Gabriel 
cannot  fathom,  and  which  the  intelligence  of  a  seraph  cannot  unra- 
vel. How  much  less  "  man  who  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  who 
is  but  a  worm?" 

The  subject  for  discussion  this  night  is  thus  proposed — The  un- 
searchable God  ;  or  an  attempt  to  prove  an  analogy  between 
the  religion  op  nature  and  that  of  the  Bible,  by  showing 
that  the  same  obscurity  which  overshadows  revelation, 

EQUALLY  overspreads  NATURE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

Of  this  unsearchable  Being,  this  infinite  Mind,  Job  writes ;  and  we 
are  now  to  contemplate  rather  what  we  do  not  know  of  him,  than 
that  which  we  are  able  to  comprehend :  since,  upon  the  closest  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  which  he  has  submitted  to  our  researches, 
we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  and 
how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him  ?  but  the  thunder  of  his  power, 
who  can  understand  ?'  We  shall  apply  these  words,  in  order  to  the 
development  of  our  subject, 

I.  To  the  works  of  creation  : 

II.  To  the  MYSTERIES  OF  PrOVIDENCE  : 

III.  To  the  invisible  worlds: 

IV.  To  the  word  of  revelation  ; — and  this  arrangement  is  justi- 
fied by  the  whole  connexion  of  the  text.     We  apply  them, 

I.    To  the  works  of  CREATION. 

"  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing." 

To  the  first  gaze  of  man  newly  created,  the  temple  of  the  sky 
presented  itself,  filled  with  glorious  objects,  which  furnished  food  for 
his  curiosity,  and  employment  for  the  new-born  powers  of  his  mind. 
He  saw  the  whole  expansion  covered  with  stars,  twinkling  through 
the  blue  ether.  He  beheld  the  sun  rise  in  the  east,  and  disappear 
behind  the  western  hills.  The  moon  occupied  his  vacated  seat  in  the 
heavens,  and  every  night  changed  her  hour  of  rising.     As  yet,  the 
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laws  by  which  these  "  greater  lights  "  are  governed  were  unknown ; 
and  whether  the  lesser  sparks  were  mere  ornaments  of  the  curtain 
stretched  out  on  every  side,  or  worlds  and  suns  diminished  by  dis- 
tance, the  man  doubted :  for,  in  the  infancy  of  time,  philosophy  had 
not  kindled  her  torch,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  learned.  He  re- 
garded it,  however,  as  a  scene  of  magnificence ;  and  considered  the 
whole  as  the  work  of  him,  "  parts  of  whose  ways  "  only,  are,  after 
all,  submitted  to  our  investigation. 

As  years  rolled  on,  a  multitude  of  researches  into  nature  were  in- 
stituted. Art  lent  h&r  auxiliary  powers :  a  few  instruments  were  in- 
vented to  aid  the  eye,  or  to  help  the  imagination ;  and  a  regular  in- 
quiry into  the  secret  laws  of  this  great  universe,  was  formed  and 
prosecuted.  Time  gradually  matured  the  crude  and  undigested  hy- 
potheses of  the  enlightened  mind.  Each  man  took  his  department. 
One  applied  the  telescope  to  the  organ  of  vision,  and  ascertained  the 
nature,  and  read  the  laws  of  yonder  shining  orbs.  Another  bent  his 
attention  to  the  productions  of  the  globe,  and  to  the  animals  that 
move  upon  its  surface.  A  third  investigated  the  properties  of  water 
and  of  air,  and  the  several  uses  to  which  they  are  applicable.  A 
fourth  studied  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  applied  his 
knowledge  to  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  springs  of  life.  These  all 
were  still  acquainted  only  with  "  parts  of  his  ways." 

When  the  astronomer  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  reading  the  splen- 
did volume  which  the  night  unfurls,  what  has  he  at  length  learned  1 
He  has  proved  that  the  globe  on  which  we  live  is  spherical :  that  it 
turns  upon  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  revolves  round  the 
sun  in  twelve  months :  that  yonder  glorious  orb,  the  centre  of  our 
system,  is  a  body  of  fire  :*  that  the  planets  are  probably  worlds  like 
our  own :  that  the  moon  appears  to  have  seas  and  continents,  islands 
and  mountains !  thus  far  can  he  go,  but  no  farther !  He  launches 
into  infinite  space,  which  Job  here  calls  "  the  empty  place,"  and  is 
lost !  Those  lights  that  sparkle  at  distances  so  immense,  may,  or 
may  not,  be  suns,  and  the  centres  of  other  systems.  All  is  uncer- 
tainty and  perplexity ;  and  the  comet  that  shoots  across  the  system 
of  which  our  own  world  is  a  part,  wheels  through  its  orbits,  and 
round  the  sun,  flies  off,  and  derides  the  efforts  of  man  to  describe  its 
sphere,  or  to  foretell  its  return  !    "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways !" 

Human  ingenuity  and  human  courage  have  been  exhausted  in  re- 
iterated attempts  to  approach  the  poles :  but  life  cannot  be  sustained 
among  their  horrors.  The  spark  of  existence  is  quenched  amid  snows 
that  never  melt :  ices,  that  resist  the  impression  of  the  sun's  distant 
rays :  a  winter  that  never  ceases  to  rage :  a  cold  that  freezes  the  vi- 

'  *  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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tals !  And  if  the  man  were  able  to  reach  these  extremities  of  the 
globe,  what  could  he  learn  more  than  Job  ascertained  thousands  of 
years  back :  that  "  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing :"  that,  having  suspended  the 
globe,  and  drawn  its  orbit,  it  hangs  self-sustained,  as  human  skill 
could  not  balance  a  feather.  Philosophy  needs  poles  to  explain  its 
revolutions,  and  imagination  must  be  assisted  by  supposing  a  line 
drawn  through  the  globe  and  extended  obliquely  to  the  north  star : 
these  things  the  contraction  of  our  powers  require  science  to  supply, 
that  we  may  comprehend  more  easily  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  he 
who  made  the  world  gave  it  not  these  encumbrances,  and  it  is  poised 
in  empty  space,  without  any  support  but  his  command — "  Lo,  these 
are  parts  of  his  ways." 

He  who  spends  his  Ufe  in  scrutinizing  the  minutiae  of  nature  is 
puzzled  at  every  step  of  his  investigation ;  and  in  the  open  fields  un- 
derstands as  little  of  the  unsearchable  God,  as  the  astronomer  who 
wanders  bewildered  among  the  planets.  A  blade  of  grass,  an  ear  of 
wheat,  an  acorn,  plunges  him  into  difficulties,  from  which  neither 
reason  nor  philosophy  can  extricate  him.  He  knows  not  how  that 
diminutive  and  spiral  leaf,  upon  which  he  tramples,  grows  and  vege- 
tates !  Why  must  that  grain  of  corn  die,  before  it  can  spring  up  1 
and  how  is  it,  that  a  particle  in  it  no  larger  than  an  atom,  the  only 
part  that  survives  the  corruption  of  the  grain,  will  multiply,  and  in- 
crease, and  produce  "  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold  ?"  How  in- 
conceivable that  an  insignificant  acorn  should  contain  all  the  compo- 
nent principles  of  a  stately  oak,  the  pride  of  the  forest !  In  fact,  a 
particle  of  sand,  and  a  drop  of  water,  are  replete  with  subjects  of 
curiosity  and  of  wonder.  The  air  which  we  breathe,  refuses  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  of  its  properties  to  our  researches.  In  vain  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  exhausted,  compressed,  tortured — it  is  understood  to 
be  elastic,  to  rest  with  an  incredible  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body,  equally  on  all  parts,  and  we  cannot  press  the  matter  farther. 
He  who  bestowed  it  alone  can  make  the  thin  fluid  which  the  lungs 
inhale  to  sustain  life,  the  vehicle  of  death :  and  he  can  heighten  its 
ratification  to  a  pitch  too  subtile  for  the  organs  adapted  to  its  action, 
or  load  it  with  gross  and  fatal  vapours,  and  thus  constitute  it  the  in- 
strument of  mortality  in  another  shape. — "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his 
ways." 

He  who  attends  to  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  may,  from 
the  Uttle  knowledge  of  its  parts  which  he  is  able  to  obtain,  trace  the 
progress  of  disease,  and  allay  the  fermentation  and  fever  of  the  blood, 
by  medicine,  or  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  heated  fluid;  he 
may  assist  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  counteract,  in  some  measure,  by 
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the  skilful  application  of  science,  the  power  of  disease:  but  he  can- 
not restore  a  single  fibre  destroyed,  nor  protract  the  life  a  moment 
beyond  its  appointed  period;  and,  after  all,  he  can  know  but  the 
more  obvious  parts  of  this  complicated  machine,  while  its  secret 
springs  escape  his  most  diligent  researches. — "Lo,  these  are  parts  of 
his  ways,  and  how  Hale  a  portion  is  heard  of  him?"  As  in  the  works 
of  Creation,  so  is  the  Deity  equally  unsearchable, 

II.    Ipf  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PrOVIDENCE. 

"  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  cloud 
upon  it." 

Most  eminently,  in  this  respect,  ^^ parts"  only  "of  his  ways"  are  sub- 
mitted to  our  understanding;  and  he  who  objects  to  Revelation,  be- 
cause it  involves  in  it  mysteries  which  he  cannot  fathom,  ought,  to 
be  consistent,  on  the  same  principles  to  deny  the  superintendence  of 
Providence,  to  reject  the  religion  of  nature  (so  called)  and  to  doubt 
his  own  existence,  all  of  which  include  an  equal  and  correspondent 
degree  of  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  The  history  of  the  world  pre- 
sents scenery  incessantly  changing;  and,  without  being  able  to  assign 
a  reason  for  it,  we  see  this  nation,  rising  into  distinction,  and  that, 
falling  into  irretrievable  desolation.  One  empire  is  swallowed  up 
of  another.  The  politics  of  this  world  presents  a  discordant  chaos, 
where  all  sorts  of  contrarities  are  blended  together;  and  it  is  the  voice 
of  God  alone  that  can  hush  the  uproar,  and  silence  the  strife;  the 
hand  of  God  alone  that  can  harmonize  these  contending  principles, 
and  reconcile  these  violent  oppositions;  and  the  wisdom  of  God  alone 
that  can  command  a  beautiful  world  to  emerge  from  this  dark,  disor- 
dered, formless  abyss.  Here,  we  see  a  man  signalizing  himself  upon 
this  great  theatre,  led  by  an  invisible  hand,  surmounting  opposition, 
and  performing  seeming  impossibilities.  The  strength  of  nations  melts 
before  him;  and  with  resistless  energy  he  overruns  with  his  forces 
the  mightiest  kingdoms.  He  goes  on  to  add  dominion  to  dominion,  till 
he  has  subjugated  the  world;  and  this,  for  no  apparent  reason!  Such 
was  Alexander;  and  modern  history  may  be  thought  to  present  his 
counterpart!  Again,  we  see  a  large  empire  dismembered — swal- 
lowed up  in  a  night,  or  gradually  mouldering  by  the  revolt  of  this 

and  the  other  province all  apparently  the  work  of  chance — all 

indisputably  the  operation  of  an  infinite,  and  unsearchable  Agent. 
So  the  extent  of  Alexander's  conquests,  was  equalled  only  by  their 
rapidity;  and  with  correspondent  velocity,  after  his  death,  his  empire 
hastened  to  ruin:  till  Rome  trod  in  his  footsteps,  and  again  held  the 
world  in  chains.  So  Cyrus  was  conducted  by  an  invisible  hand  to 
victory;  and  Babylon  fell  in  a  single  night. 
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By  the  aid  of  Revelation,  we  obtain  a  little  light  on  this  obscure 
subject.  We  are  led  behind  the  scene,  and  a  ^^part"  of  the  whole 
is  developed.  One  or  two  of  the  wheels  of  the  nnachine  are  submit- 
ted to  our  examination,  that  we  may  gather  from  our  inspection  of 
the  construction  of  these,  the  harmony  and  consistency,  the  wisdom 
and  stability,  the  power  and  immensity  of  the  whole;  and  that  we 
may  be  convinced  that  he  who  condescends  ?iow  to  explain  one  or 
two  enigmas,  can,  and  will  hereafter,  in  his  own  time  and  wav,  ex- 
plain all.  We  see  why  Alexander  was  permitted  to  conquer — that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  might  be  facilitated  in  its  progress  by  the  boun- 
daries of  empires  being  broken  up,  and  a  free  intercourse  subsisting 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe:  and  why  Augustus  decreed  an  enrolment 
— that  Joseph  and  Mary  might  be  called  from  their  obscurity,  and 
the  Messiah  born,  according  to  the  decision  of  prophecy  at  Bethlehem. 
The  tide  of  human  affairs,  however  agitated  and  impeded  by  coun- 
ter-currents, swells  in  its  progress,  and  amid  all  its  windings  sets  ir- 
resistibly towards  the  ocean  of  the  divine  purposes,  in  which  it  is  in- 
gulfed and  lost. — "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways !  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  him? " 

If  we  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  affairs  of  empires,  and,  se- 
lecting a  family,  fix  it  upon  an  individual,  the  same  perplexity  ap- 
pears upon  the  surface  of  his  trials;  and  the  same  measure  of  illumi- 
nation is  cast  upon  the  darkness  of  his  path,  when  God  condescends 
lo  unravel  a  portion  of  his  own  designs.  We  will  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  that  patriarch,  whose  singular  providential  trials  have 
rendered  him  so  often  an  object  of  selection  to  illustrate  this  assertion. 
Who,  that  saw  the  situation  of  Jacob,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  his  darling  son,  the  detention  of  Simeon,  and 
the  demand  for  Benjamin  to  go  into  a  strange  country,  a  country  in 
which  his  brother  was  imprisoned,  would  not  have  said,  as  he  did, 
"All  these  things  are  against  me?"  We  read  these  hallowed  pages, 
and  perceive  that  the  loss  of  his  first  child  was  to  preserve  his  own  life^ 
and  that  of  all  his  family:  and  that  the  imprisonment  of  a  second, 
and  the  demand  for  the  third,  were  the  means  of  the  development 
of  the  whole,  and  restored  him  to  the  arms  of  his  long-lamented  Jo- 
seph ! — "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways !"  How  small  is  the  propor- 
tion of  providential  mystery  which  is  explained!  How  large  that 
which  is  yet  left  involved  in  darkness,  and  perplexed  in  endless  intrica- 
cy !  How  often  he  passes  by  us,  and  we  perceive  him  not :  he  works  on 
our  right  and  on  our  left  hand,  and  we  cannot  trace  him:  we  hear 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  unable  to  behold  him !  "  He  holdeth  back 
the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it."  On  the  tes- 
timony of  the  scriptures,  a  Christian  will  believe  that  "all  things 
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work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  that  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose:"  but  hozo  they  co-operate  is  known 
only  to  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,"  and  whose  won- 
der-working hand  educes  good  out  of  evil.  IVe  know  but  little;  and 
that  little,  how  imperfectly !  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways !  but 
how  little  a  portion  in  heard  of  him? "     Again,  we  apply  these  words, 

III.  To  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLDS. 

"Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering." 
We  all  look  forward  with  anxiety  and  suspense  to  that  unknown 
state  to  which  we  hasten.  When  we  miss  from  the  circle  of  our 
friendships,  the  companions  of  our  way,  we  cast  many  a  wishful 
glance  across  the  abyss  at  our  own  feet,  and  make  many  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  that  hides  its  secrets  from  our  in- 
quiring eyes.  There  was  a  time  when  the  conscious  heart  of  man 
vibrated  with  the  palpitations  of  fearful  anticipation  and  suspense,  as 
he  descended  "the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death;"  for  Revelation 
was  not  there  to  guide  and  to  support  his  trembling  and  uncertain 
steps.  Ah,  then  how  bitter  was  the  parting  sigh !  Then  the  strained 
eye-balls  were  turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the  vale  where  the  last 
glimmerings  of  light  lingered;  and  as  the  invisible  hand  irresistibly 
urged  the  reluctant  wretch  forwards,  horror  and  dismay  suspended 
aU  his  faculties;  chill  despair  crept  through  all  his  vitals,  and  brood- 
ed heavy  at  his  heart;  and  darkness,  which  might  be  felt,  oppressed 
and  overwhelmed  the  departing  spirit.  Blessed  be  the  hand  that 
has  rolled  the  cloud  from  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  and  for  ever  chased 
these  accumulated  horrors !  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begot- 
ten us  again  to  a  lively  hopp,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away ! "  Now,  as  we  approach  that  awful  hour  in  which  the 
strongest  powers  of  nature  fail,  the  visions  of  God  burst  upon  the  en- 
raptured sight:  the  melody  of  heaven  floats  along  the  air,  and  thrills 
through  the  soul  of  the  dying  believer:  angels  wait  to  "minister  to 
the  heirs  of  salvation;"  Jesus,  the  friend  of  sinners,  is  present  to  close 
the  dim  and  fixed  eyes:  an  energy  more  than  mortal  is  vouchsafed; 
and  "  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory ! " 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  inquiry  and  of  uncertainty,  of  conjec- 
ture and  of  hope,  that  the  soul  is  immortal:  the  die  is  cast,  and  the 
fact  is  indisputably  proved.  "Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  gospel."  A  thousand  dying  testimonies  have  proved  the 
stability  of  revealed  truth.     He  who  emerged  from  the  dark  domi- 
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nions  of  death,  as  the  forerunner  of  his  people,  spoiled  him  of  his  scep- 
tre, and  bore  away  the  keys  of  his  prison  in  triumph  to  heaven.  The 
throne  of  the  king  of  terrors  already  trembles,  and  nods  to  its  fall. 
"The  hour  is  coming,  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth."  His  empire 
shall  be  depopulated,  his  captives  set  free,  his  very  being  annihilated. 
Rejoice,  O  ye  heavens,  for  the  King  of  Kings  has  vanquished  the 
Power  which  clouded  your  beauties,  and  which  will  extinguish  the 
radiance  of  your  orbs!  Rejoice,  for  the  Saviour  shall  reign  till  all 
enemies  are  subdued  under  his  feet;  and  "the  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  death !"  Rejoice,  for  he  will  create  you  anew,  and 
rekindle  all  your  faded  glories,  with  a  lustre  which  shall  never  be 
impaired!  Shout  for  joy,  ye  redeemed,  for  the  day  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things  draweth  nigh! — Hear  it,  ye  nations,  and  let  the  voice  of 
triumph  thunder  through  all  your  islands  and  all  your  continents! 
Hear  it,  ye  angels,  and  strike  your  harps  in  sympathy  with  the  sons 
of  mortality,  the  fellow-heirs  with  you  of  the  same  kingdom;  and  aid 
their  feeble  voices,  by  adding  the  melody  of  your  songs  to  their  tri- 
umph over  death!  Hear  it,  ye  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and 
blend  your  joys  with  the  gratitude  of  your  brethren  according  to  the 
flesh!  Sound  the  trumpet  of  victory  through  the  dreary  chambers 
of  the  grave — the  long-silent  habitations  of  the  dead;  and  while  the 
unconscious  dust  lies  sleeping  in  these  low  and  mournful  vaults,  hail, 
in  your  invisible  world,  ye  glorified  saints,  the  dawn  of  that  approach- 
ing morning,  when  your  ashes  shall  be  ransomed  from  the  tomb,  and 
time  and  death  shall  expire  together! 

It  is  also  decided  that  a  two-fold  portion  awaits  the  departed  spirit, 
a  world  of  endless  joy,  or  of  endless  wo.  A  prison  where  the  heart 
hardens  as  it  suffers;  and  the  vials  of  divhie  wrath  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted: or  a  world  of  bliss,  the  habitation  of  God,  of  angels,- of  de- 
parted saints,  of  holiness,  of  perfection,  of  inextinguishable  happiness. 
In  the  scriptures,  the  imagination  and  the  reason,  are  employed  in 
contemplating  regions  of  horror,  in  which  the  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched;  but  the  man  who  rejected  divine  compas- 
sion is  delivered  over  to  remorse,  and  anguish,  and  darkness,  and  de- 
spair, and  unknown  misery:  or,  these  powers  of  the  mind  are  over- 
whelmed in  the  vision  of  the  palace  of  God,  and  the  unshaken 
kingdom  which  he  has  prepared  for  the  righteous ;  and  as  the  armies 
of  the  redeemed  pass  before  us,  the  voice  from  heaven  proclaims — 
"They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  waters:  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes." 
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When  you  have  explored  these  invisible  worlds  by  the  aid  of  re- 
velation, much  obscurity  still  hovers  over  them.  Their  existence  is 
clearly  ascertained,  but  few^  particulars  respecting  these  unknown 
lands,  have  reached  these  remote  regions.  We  have  yet  every  thing 
to  learn  respecting  their  nature,  the  nature  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
the  nature  of  the  employments  attached  to  them.  "Lo,  these  are 
parts  of  his  ways  J  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him?"  And  if 
all  the  operations  of  nature,  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  invisible  worlds,  were  developed,  still  these  all  are  but 
"parts  of  his  ways!"     We  apply  this  language,  once  more, 

IV.  To  THE   WORD  OF  REVELATION. 

Even  in  this  volume  "  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him!" 

Here,  those  truths  which  are  of  most  importance  to  us  as  dying 
men,  are  plainly  revealed.  We  feel  forcibly  our  relation  to  God, 
"the  Judge  of  all."  We  behold  human  nature  emerging  from  the 
ruins  of  the  fall,  and  triumphing  over  the  curse.  We  perceive  the 
devastation  introduced  by  the  transgression  of  our  first  parent,  re- 
paired by  the  obedience  and  death  of  the  Second  Adam,  who  "  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven."  We  see  Jesus  "made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels"  for  our  sakes,  afterw^ards  "crowned  with  glory  and  honour," 
as  our  surety  and  representative.  He  suffered,  "the  just  for  the  un- 
just, to  bring  us  to  God."  He  was  "  lifted  up,  that  he  might  draw  all 
men  unto  him."  And  "through  him  we  all  have  access  by  one 
Spirit  to  the  Father." 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  descending  to  apply  all  the 
blessings  arising  from  his  death  to  the  wounded  conscience.  The 
image  of  God  is  restored  to  the  heart.  .The  bosom  becomes  a  habi- 
tation of  the  Most  High.  It  is  no  longer  a  scene  of  anarchy,  the  seat 
of  tumultuous  passions;  but  the  residence  of  peace,  and  joy,  and 
hope,  and  holiness,  as  the  pledge  of  still  more  refined  and  exalted 
felicity  to  come. 

Connected  with  these  solemn  truths  are  promises  suited  to  every 
possible  circumstance  in  human  life,  and  adapted  to  all  the  difficul- 
ties which  press  upon  the  man  in  passing  through  this  valley  of  tears. 
In  this  one  book  is  found  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report:"  in  a  word,  whatsoever  things  are  "profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  But 
when  you  have  laid  together  all  the  discoveries  of  this  volume,  you 
must  confess — "Lo,  these  are  parts  of  hiswavs!  but  how  little  a  ]>or- 
tion  is  heard  of  him?" 
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It  is  freely  conceded  to  infidelity,  that  there  are  in  this  volume 
"many  things  hard  to  be  understood:"  difficulties  which  cannot  be 
surmounted,  and  mysteries  which  cannot  be  explained.  But  who 
does  not  perceive,  from  the  train  of  discussion  pursued  this  evening, 
that  in  this  very  point  consists  its  analogy  to  nature  and  to  Provi- 
dence? that  it  bears  the  character  of  the  unsearchable  God  impressed 
upon  it?  that  it  forms  a  part,  and  only  a  part,  of  the  same  mysteri- 
ous plan,  and  the  same  gieat  operations,  which  are  carrying  for- 
wards above  us,  around  us,  beneath  us,  wherever  the  hand  of  God 
is — and  that  Is  every  where?  Who  does  not  trace  in  the  Bible  the 
same  features  of  clearness  and  of  obscurity — the  same  combination 
of  light  and  of  darkness — found  in  every  thing  else  connected  with  the 
Deity;  and  to  be  expected  in  the  communications  made  by  an  infi- 
nite mind,  to  a  finite  capacity?  Who  does  not  see  that  the  same 
obscurity  which  overshadows  revelation,  equally  overspreads  nature 
and  Providence?  Who  can  deny,  on  these  principles,  the  position 
which  we  wish  to  establish:  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  against 
the  Bible  on  account  of  its  mysteries;  but  rather,  that  they  furnish 
an  evidence  that  it  is  indeed  a  revelation  from  him,  who  is  equally 
past  finding  out  in  all  his  ways? 

All  these  things  are  but  the  image  of  the  invisible  God:  when 
you  have  passed  through  them  all,  you  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  of  his  works.  He  that  wearies  his  eye  in  tracing  the 
systems  that  are  visible  in  the  starry  heavens,  and  his  imagination 
in  conceiving  of  myriads  beyond  these,  leaves  half  the  works  of 
God  unexplored,  and  an  infinity  of  systems  unconceived.  He  that 
searches  into  the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  by  the  aid  of  reve- 
lation unravels  a  portion  of  his  operations,  has  only  seen,  like  Mo- 
ses, a  part  of  his  glory,  but  "  the  cloud  "  is  yet  spread  over  "  the 
face  of  his  throne."  He  that  explores  the  invisible  worlds  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  only  sweeps  over  their  surface,  but  must  die  to 
learn  their  secrets.  He  that  reads  in  this  volume  the  nature  of 
God,  his  relation  to  us,  the  way  of  reconciliation,  and  the  plan  of 
redemption,  has  learned  only  in  part  what  God  has  done,  and  what 
he  has  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  him.  The  tale  will  be  unfolding 
through  all  the  revolving  periods  of  eternity.  Some  mysteries 
will  be  incessantly  explaining,  some  new  discoveries  of  divine 
grace  continually  making — and  we  shall  ever  be  learning  what  are 
"  the  heights  and  depths,  the  breadths  and  lengths,  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  For  the  present,  we  leave  the 
subject  exhausted  precisely  at  the  point  where  we  began:  "  Lo. 
these  are  jjarts  of  his  ways!  and  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him?" 
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"  But  the  thunder  op  his  power  who  can  understand?'* 

If  the  radiance  of  these  material  orbs  is  so  insupportable,  and  the 
light  of  the  noontide  sun  blinds  the  organs  of  vision:  if  the  myste- 
ries of  Providence  are  so  inscrutable,  and  his  superintendence  of 
human  affairs  so  irresistible:  if  the  invisible  worlds  are  so  sublime- 
ly obscure,  and  he  reigns  unresisted  over  them:  if  the  beams  of  his 
mercy  shining  through  the  revelation  of  divine  love  are  so  over- 
whelming; Oh!  what  must  be  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  indigna- 
tion!    "  The  thunder  of  his  power  who  can  understand?" 

If  when  he  descended  in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  judge  our  first 
parents,  they  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  face  of  offended  Deity: 
if  when  he  gave  his  law,  the  mountain  burned  with  fire,  and  dark- 
ness and  thunder,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  announced  the  pre- 
sent God,  and  shook  the  camp  of  Israel:  if  when  he  discovered 
only  the  skirts  of  his  glory  to  Moses,  he  sheltered  him  in  a  rock, 
and  covered  him  with  his  hand;  if  when  he  passed  before  Elijah, 
a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  an  earthquake  rived 
the  rocks,  and  a  fire  consumed  the  forest:  if,  when  in  the  vale  of 
flesh,  his  face  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  his  raiment 
shone  as  the  light;  if  when  he  appeared  to  his  beloved  disciple  in 
the  barren  isle  of  Patmos,  in  the  softest  beams  of  his  majesty,  so 
terrible  was  the  sight,  that  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead:  Oh!  what 
must  be  the  power  of  his  anger!  and  "  the  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  understand?" 

We  have  heard  his  thunder-storm  in  the  summer:  when  clouds 
have  been  opposed  to  clouds,  while  the  mountains  and  the  valleys 
have  returned  their  roarings  in  broken  echoes.  But  what  is  the 
thunder-storm  of  summer,  to  the  ten  thousand  thunders  that  shall 
rend  the  earth,  when  the  trump  of  God  shall  awaken  the  dead;  and 
add  to  these  twice  ten  thousand  more,  and  they  are  as  the  rattling 
of  a  leaf  to  "  the  thunder  of  his  power!" 

Who  then  can  stand  against  him?  Pause  and  think,  ye  mo- 
narehs  of  this  world,  who  resist  his  power!  Who  would  have  him 
for  an  enemy?  Pause  and  think,  ye  who  madly  violate  his  laws! 
"Who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming?"  For  "  he  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner,"  to  try  every  work,  and  every  spirit  what  it  is! 

Hide  your  diminished  heads,  ye  that  would  bring  down  the  In- 
finite Mind  to  your  finite  capacities!  Boast  no  more  your  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  limited  views  which  you  have  of  his  opera- 
tions. Use  your  reason  no  longer  as  a  weapon  against  him  who 
bestowed  it;  lest  a. dart,  launched  by  an  imseen  hand,  strike  through 
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your  heart;  and  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  be  lodged  in  your  bo- 
som, the  poison  whereof  shall  drink  up  your  spirit!  "Kiss  the 
Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way;  when  his  wrath 
is  kindled  but  a  little! but  the  thunder  of  his  power  who 


CAN  understand 
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We  have  described  the  sun,  in  page  298,  of  the  preceding  Lecture,  as  a  body 
of  fire.  Such  it  has  long  been  considered  :  but  modern  astronomy  has  shaken 
this  opinion  of  antiquity.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Herschell  supposes  "that  it  is  an 
opaque  body,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  a  phosphoric  nature,  composed  of 
various  transparent  and  elastic  fluids,  by  the  decomposition  of  which  light  is  pro- 
duced, and  lucid  appearances  formed  of  different  degrees  and  intensity."  And 
he  concludes  that  it  is  even  probably  an  inhabited  world.  We  venture  not  to 
hazard  an  opinion  upon  this  novel  hypothesis:  the  name  of  Dr.  Herschell  ranks 
high  in  the  department  of  literature  wliich  he  has  chosen.  But  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  young  persons,  studying  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  Dr.  "  Olinthus  Gregory's  Lessons  Astronomical  and  Philosophical " 
— from  which  the  above  statement  is  extracted?  They  are  familiar  and  instruc- 
tive, amusing  and  scientific,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  would  appear  arro- 
gant in  me  to  pretend  to  recommend  in  general  the  works  of  such  a  writer  as 
Dr.  Gregory  :  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  I  have  per- 
sonally derived  from  them. 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT    HONOURABLE 
I8ABEl.IiA, 

COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  GLENCAIRN. 


Madam, 

The  world  will  justly  think,  that  I  am  doing  myself  ho- 
nour by  inscribing  these  Lectures  to  your  Ladyship :  but  I 
can  say  with  truth,  that  respect,  and  not  ambition,  is  my 
motive;  and  that  I  feel  myself  paying  a  tribute  less  to  rank 
than  to  friendship.  If  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  long 
and  kind  attentions  deserves  to  be  recorded  on  the  memory 
and  on  the  heart;  if  gratitude  may  be  allowed  a  place  in  lite- 
rary productions,  (a  place  too  frequently  occupied  by  adula- 
tion,) I  may  without  censure  indulge  my  feelings,  in  prefix- 
ing your  name  to  a  work,  which  has  been  encouraged  by 
your  approbation,  and  in  part  executed  under  your  own 
roof.  You  would  not  accept  homage  paid  merely  to  your 
elevated  station;   and  you   are  sensible  of  the  instability  of 
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human  distinctions,  while  you  stand  the  last  representative 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  House,  and  are  about  to  resign 
the  noble  and  venerable  title  of  Glencairn,  to  the  desola- 
tions of  time,  and  the  silence  of  the  grave.  I  might  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  your  coronet  with  a  tear  of  regret,  if  I  could 
not  look  beyond  this  close  of  human  greatness :  but  I  hope 
and  believe  that  you  are  anticipating  distinctions  of  a  su- 
perior order;  and,  who  can  deplore  the  resignation  of  a  dia- 
dem which  fades  hourly,  for  that  crown  which  the  Righ- 
teous Judge  will  bestow  upon  his  people,  in  the  day  of  his 
coming? — not  a  star  of  which  can  be  extinguished  by  adver- 
sity, nor  can  the  force  of  time,  or  of  death,  dislodge  it  from 
the  head  of  its  wearer ! 

The  Volume  upon  which  this  work  is  founded,  is  dear 
to  you  as  well  as  to  me;  there  is,  therefore,  on  every  con- 
sideration, both  personal  and  religious,  a  manifest  propriety, 
in  dedicating  the  result  of  my  labours  to  your  Ladyship; 
while  I  am  gratifying  the  sincere  and  unaffected  feelings  of 
my  heart,  in  thus  publicly  subscribing  myself, 

Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's 

faithful  and  obliged 

Friend  and  Servant 

WILLIAM  BENGO  COLLYER. 

Blackheath-Hill,  Kent. 

Aug.  10,  1809. 


PREFACE. 


The  circumstances  of  the  times,  so  eventful  in  themselves, 
so  important  in  their  consequences,  and  so  uncertain,  when 
judged  only  by  their  present  aspect,  as  it  regards  their  issue, 
have  not  merely  roused  the  attention  of  mankind,  but  ex- 
cited the  most  painful  degree  of  apprehension.  While  po- 
liticians have  been  confounded  in  their  arrangements,  and 
disappointed  in  their  speculations;  while  the  most  extraor- 
dinary direction  has  been  given  to  human  affairs;  and  em- 
pires, whose  bases  appeared  laid  almost  with  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  promised  to  be  coeval  with  time,  have 
been  shaken  and  overturned;  the  inquiries  of  mankind  have 
been  directed  in  search  of  a  cause  commensurate  with  ef- 
fects so  prodigious;  and  while  they  have  confined  their  at- 
tention to  the  projects  of  ambition,  and  have  separated  pre- 
sent events,  from  the  grand  scale  of  providence,  as  it  has 
been  exhibited  in  all  successive  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
all  things,  their  investigation  has  failed  of  its  object,  and 
their  labours  have  reaped  disappointment.  The  friends  of 
Revelation  have  contemplated  the  progress,  and  the  present 
posture,  of  public  affairs,  with  no  less  anxiety  than  others  ; 
but  they  have  regarded  them  through  a  different  medium: 
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they  have  considered  the  present  eventful  period  as  only  a 
link  in  the  infinite  chain  of  eternal  providence;  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  completion  of  those  purposes  of  God,  which 
are  obscurely  intimated  in  prophecies  unfulfilled,  and  which 
shall  consummate  tlie  sublime  scheme  of  human  redemption. 
Under  this  impression,  the  subject  of  prophecy  has  recently 
excited  very  considerable  interest:  and  the  speculations  of 
the  mind  have  been  naturally  directed  to  that  branch  of  it, 
which  appears  more  immediately  to  respect  the.  present, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  future.     After  the  very  favoura- 
ble reception  which  the  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press — 
I  was  induced  (by  considerations  similar  to  those  which  first 
roused  me  to  endeavour  to  engage  the  attention  of  young 
persons  especially  on  the  value  of  Revelation)  to  consider 
the  argument  of  prophecy,  at  this  moment  so  singularly  in- 
teresting; with  a  view,  hereafter,  to  extend  my  plan  to  other 
branches  of  evidence.     Leaving  the  hypotheses  which  have 
been  advanced,  respecting  events  not  seen  as  yet,   to  be 
established  or  demolished  by  time  and  providence,  for  rea- 
sons which  I  have   assigned   at  large  in  the  Introductory 
Lecture  of  this  Volume,  I  aimed  at  a  selection  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  are  of  the  most  importance  relative  to  past 
events,  and  respecting   the  accomplishment  of  which,  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  remain,  from  the  ample  and  convincing 
corroborations  of  subsequent  historical  testimonies.      So  far, 
the  plan  differs,  I  believe,  from  most  of  my  predecessors' 
treatment  of  the  subject;  and  the  form  in  which  these  are 
discussed,  almost  entirely  so.     In  a  comparison  of  prophecy 
.   with  facts,  which  have  been  unitedly  exhibited  so  often  by 
different  writers,  nothing  absolutely  new  upon  the  subject 
can  be  expected ;   but  the  manner  of  elucidation  may  be 
original,  while  the  subjects  treated  are  common.     I  have 
endeavoured  to  place  this  point  of  Scriptural  evidence,  in 
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an  attractive  shape  before  the  young  persons  of  the  present 
age;  and  should  not  tliese  Lectures  be  deemed  to  have 
marked  out  a  plan  altogether  new,  they  are  surely,  in  their 
amplification  at  least,  more  than  mere  compilations.     With 
the    same    unaffected   feelings  of  diflidence,   arising   from 
a  consciousness  of  imperfection    in  the   execution  of  my 
plan;  with  the  same  desire  to  reap  advantage  from  liberal 
criticism;  with  the  same  earnest  wish  to  render  some  small 
assistance  to  the   cause  of  religion ;    and  with   the   same 
mingled  anxiety  and  hope,  with  which  the  Lectures  on 
Scripture  Facts  were  committed  to  the  press ;    these  dis- 
\  courses  on  Scripture  Prophecy  are  ushered  into  the  world, 
and  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.     It  is  true, 
that  I  expect  less  from  our  public  organs  of  criticism,  than 
while  I  was  ignorant  that  criticism  had  prostituted  itself  to 
serve  party,  and  submitted  its  once  enligiitened  principles 
to  the  regulation  of  a  party  spirit.     I  owe  much  to  some  of 
our  periodical  publications,  however,  on  the  article  of  cri- 
ticism, in  reference  to  the  former  Lectures  ;   and  my  obli- 
gations shall  be  expressed  in  their  proper  place,  when  the 
second  edition  of  Scripture  Facts,  which  is  now  in  the  press, 
shall  be  published.     I  have  followed  the  same  plan  respect- 
ing the  notes  to  this  work  ;  and  have  placed  at  the  close  of 
the  respective  Lectures,  any  extracts  of  historical  testimony, 
or  any  literary  quotations,  which  appeared  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  treated,  but  which  would  have  interrupted 
the  course  of  discussion,  marked  out,  and  pursued  in  the 
Lecture  itself.     In  soliciting  anew  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, I  beg  to  express  my  sincere  and  fervent  gratitude  for 
its  past  patronage. 

W.  B.  C. 

Blackheath-Hill,  Kent, 
Aug.  10,  1809. 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTORY— THE  NATURE  AND  KINDS  OF  PROPHECY. 


2  PET.  I.  21. 

For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  entering  the  temple  of  Revelation,  one  of  the  first  objects 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  ages,  and  which  constitutes 
a  grand  support,  is  the  pillar  of  prophecy.  Like  the  celebrated 
obelisks  of  Egypt,  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man,  and  the  skill  of  science,  in  their  combined  efforts,  at- 
tempt in  vain  to  decipher.  There  is  one  interpreter  whose  eluci- 
dations never  fail  to  render  the  inscription  intelligible.  It  is  Time. 
His  hand  retraces  all  the  figures  before  the  eyes  of  succeeding  ge- 
nerations; his  interpretation  is  recorded  by  the  pen  of  faithful,  im- 
partial history:  and  by  comparing  the  commentary  with  the  origi- 
nal, we  are  able  to  comprehend  both  the  one  and  the  other.  This 
pillar  is  adamant,  and  resists  the  impressions  of  age.  Its  inscrip- 
tions were  written  by  hands  which  have  long  since  mouldered  into 
dust;  and  by  persons  who  did  not  themselves  always  understand 
what  they  wrote,  nor  were  able  to  explain  the  characters  which 
they  formed;  but  the  substance  of  them  was  dictated  by  God  him- 
self, and  the  column  is  his  own  workmanship.  There  have  been 
many  fruitless  efforts  made  to  shake  this  monument  of  infinite 
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wisdom,  and  to  erase  these  lines  of  unsearchable  knowledge:  but 
the  pillar  remains  unmoved,  the  lines  unimpaired,  and  the  whole 
uninjured  either  by  malice  or  by  years.  The  parts  of  this  singu- 
lar elevation,  which  stand  nearer  the  roof  of  the  temple,  are  covered 
by  an  impenetrable  cloud.  The  whole  pillar  was  once  equally  in- 
volved; but  Time,  who  has  rolled  away  the  mist  from  its  base, 
shall,  at  the  destined  period,  unveil  the  remaining  part  of  it;  and 
while  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the  writing,  he  shall  announce,  with 
unerring  perspicuity,  the  interpretation. 

To  speak  without  a  figure,  one  of  the  principal  evidences  in  sup- 
port of  revelation,  is  Scripture  Prophecy.  The  larger  proportion  of 
these  predictions  have  been  elucidated  by  subsequent  transactions; 
and  corresponding  events  of  an  indisputable  nature,  have  fixed  with 
infallible  certainty  their  application  to  the  objects  foreseen  and  fore- 
told. They  were  delivered  originally  by  men  who  did  not  always 
understand  the  import  of  their  own  language;  and  the  very  terms 
in  which  they  are  couched  must  therefore  be  considered  as  divinely 
inspired.  Efforts  have  been  made,  on  the  one  hand,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  these  predictions,  and  to  reduce  them  to  mere  wishes  rela- 
tive to  the  future,  which  might,  or  might  not  be  fulfilled:  on  the  other, 
to  destroy  their  evidence,  and  to  invalidate  their  veracity  altogether, 
by  representing  them  as  productions  subsequent  to  the  circumstances 
which  they  profess  to  foretell ;  but  these  assaults  have  been  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  they  are  ungenerous;  and  almighty  truth  continues  to  pre- 
vail. Many  prophecies  yet  remain  to  be  fulfilled;  but  till  they  shall 
have  received  their  full  accomplishment,  till  Deity  shall  fill  up  his 
own  outline,  till  time  shall  point  out  their  meaning  and  determine 
their  objects,  they  will  continue  impenetrably  obscure,  they  will  defy 
the  researches  of  the  wise  and  the  learned,  they  will  effectually  baf- 
fle the  ingenuity  of  man,  and  every  comment  attempted  upon  them, 
every  explanation  proposed,  can  claim  to  rank  no  higher  than  mere, 
unsupported,  uncertain  conjecture.  But  what  we  "know  not  now, 
we  shall  know  hereafter."  To  future  generations  the  prophecies 
which  refer  to  the  latter  days  will  be  as  obvious  and  perspicuous,  as 
those  which  relate  to  past  ages  are  to  us,  who  have  received  the  evi- 
dences of  history  on  the  very  facts  which  they  predicted. 

He  that  opposes  Revelation  as  a  whole,  ought,  in  justice  to  its  evi- 
dences, to  examine  all  its  several  parts,  to  weigh  its  distinct  testimo- 
nies, and  to  answer  one  by  one  the  arguments  which  are  produced 
in  its  favour.  Modern  skepticism  has  discovered  this  to  be  a  perplex- 
ing and  difficult  attempt:  it  has  found  it  easier  to  deny  it  as  a 
whole,  without  even  a  candid  examination  of  any  one  of  its  nume- 
rous claims.     It  is  easy  to  dwell  on  general  subjects,  till  truth  is  lost 
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in  a  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  unconnected  assertions.  The  cham- 
pions of  intidclity  only  skirmish;  they  continually  shift  their  ground: 
they  advance,  they  retreat,  they  contend  now  at  a  distance,  now  near 
at  hand,  sometimes  in  the  open  field,  and  driven  thence,  sometimes  in 
ambuscade;  while  the  troops  of  religion  proceed  to  measure  their 
ground  with  firm  and  steady  feet;  they  may  be  said  to  be  annoyed  by 
such  modes  of  attack,  but  they  have  the  evidence  of  time,  that  they 
are  not,  and  that  they  cannot  be,  defeated.  The  adversaries  of  Re- 
velation are  compelled,  whenever  they  can  be  brought  to  fair  and 
open  reasoning,  to  yield  point  after  point;  and  yet,  when  they  have 
been  repeatedly  foiled  in  every  attack  upon  the  separate  evidences 
of  Christianity,  they  still  advance  bold  and  general  objections  to  the 
whole.  It  is  also  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  friends  of  skepticism 
forming  a  system  of  their  own,  which  they  represent  as  the  system 
of  revealed  religion;  and  having  refuted  their  own  production,  they 
demand  the  honour  of  a  triumph  over  the  Bible,  which  never  main- 
tained the  principles  advanced  in  its  name,  nor  acknowledged  the 
theory  which  is  imputed  to  it  by  its  opponents.  It  is  easy  to  dress  up 
Christianity  in  a  garb  wrought  in  the  loom  of  their  own  imaginations, 
and  to  ridicule  the  colours  in  which  they  array  it:  but  let  it  be 
seen  simply  as  it  is,  decorated  in  its  native  beauty,  adorned  with  its 
native  splendours,  wearing  its  native  majesty,  and  then  decide  upon 
the  justice  or  the  invahdity  of  the  title  wliich  it  advances  to  divine 
authority. 

It  is  some  time  since  your  attention  was  called  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  those  confirmations  of 
them,  which  time  has  yet  spared  in  the  fragments  of  remote  antiqui- 
ty, and  on  the  pages  of  heathen  records.  It  is  now  proposed  to  sub- 
mit with  humility,  to  your  investigation,  some  remarks  on  the  truth 
and  accomplishment  of  Scripture  Prophecy.  Before  I  describe  the 
outline  of  the  course  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  pursue,  something 
may  be  said  on  the  undertaking  itself  I  well  know  how  extremely 
difficult  it  is  to  render  Lectures  like  the  present  interesting  to  a  pub- 
lic congregation.  The  Lecturer  labours  under  these  peculiar  disad- 
vantages: that  a  proportion  of  his  hearers,  not  having  read  upon  the 
subject,  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  evi- 
dences which  he  produces:  that  others  dislike  to  think  so  accurately, 
and  to  attend  so  closely  as  this  method  of  discussion  requires:  while 
some  are  ready  to  conclude  his  exertions  altogether  superfluous. 
With  respect  to  the  two  former  classes,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ren- 
der the  subject  as  accessible  as  possible  to  every  understanding:  and 
to  the  last  we  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  observations  on  the 
invalidity  of  their  objections.     If,  indeed,  the  subjects  to  be  treated 
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could  be  justly  ranked  among  those  "foolish  questions,  and  genealogies, 
and  contentions,  and  strivings  about  the  law,"  which  we  are  com- 
manded to  "avoid,  because  they  are  unprofitable  and  vain,"  most 
gladly  would  I  lay  aside  a  train  of  pulpit  exercises,  which,  while  it  is 
more  laborious,  is  perhaps  less  generally  acceptable  than  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  teaching.  But  we  are  commanded  to  hold  fast  "faith 
and  a  good  conscience,"  to  keep  "that  which  is  committed  to  our 
trust,  avoiding,"  and  according  to  our  ability  opposing,  "profane  and 
vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called,  which 
some  professing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith" — and  to  expose  the 
"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  which  exalts  itself  against  the  truth  and 
the  claims  of  Revelation. 

Those  who  imagine  that  these  dark  and  mysterious  parts  of  the 
Bible  should  not  be  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  pulpit  dis- 
cussion, will  do  well  to  consider  how  much  they  would  contract  our 
efforts,  how  completely  they  would  retrench  the  word  of  God,  and 
what  an  argument  they  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  infidelity.  Is 
a  large  proportion  of  a  volume  professedly  inspired,  to  be  deemed 
by  those  who  admit  its  authority  unimportant  or  obsolete?  If  its 
prophecies  be  abandoned,  it  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  present 
bulk:  and  the  larger  part  of  the  writings  upon  which  our  pulpit  ex- 
ercises are  founded,  is  thus  rendered  useless  to  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  a  very  few  pages  of  the 
scriptures  would  be  sufiieient  for  hearers  who  imagine  that  doc- 
trinal subjects  alone  should  be  produced,  and  for  preachers  who 
dwell  continually  upon  some  favourite  point  or  precept.  But  we 
*'  have  not  so  learned  Christ,"  as  to  regard  any  part  of  the  Revela- 
tion unprofitable  or  vain:  we  are  commanded,  on  our  peril,  to  place 
before  you  in  its  order,  "the  ivhole  counsel  of  God." 

Should  any  be  inclined  to  ask,  what  such  discussions  have  to  do 
with  "  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified?" — we  answer, 
"  much  every  way."  For  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  him  as 
the  Messiah,  all  the  evidences  of  his  mission,  all  our  acquaintance 
with  his  character  and  offices,  all  our  faith  in  him  as  the  appointed 
Saviour,  from  Scripture  Prophecy.  Jesus  himself  appeals  to  this 
authority:  "Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life:  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  It  ought  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  Scriptures  of  that  time  were  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses:  the  historical  records  of  the  country;  but 
principally  the  prophecies.  Is  our  duty  or  interest  less,  on  this 
point,  than  the  duty  and  interest  of  those  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed?     And  if  we  deem  it  right  to  consider  the  prophe- 
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cies  relating  to  the  Saviour,  we  must  not  separate  them  from  their 
connexion  with  others  that  have  a  different  aspect. 

It  may  be  justly  said,  that  prophecy  has  employed  the  most 
learned  and  able  pens;  and  that  the  treatises  on  it  are  innumerable. 
But  the  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Every  man  has  also  his  im- 
mediate connexions,  in  which  his  individual  exertions  are  received 
with  partiality,  and  his  productions  read  with  attention.  This  may 
excuse  me  from  entering  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  so  often 
and  so  successfully  handled.  Nor  shall  I  follow  implicitly  the 
track  of  any  of  my  predecessors.  It  is  my  intention  to  select  a 
few  prominent  prophecies,  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole;  and  as  an 
illustration  of  that  branch  of  scriptural  evidence  which  depends 
upon  prediction.  If  I  can  decidedly  prove  to  you,  that,  in  a  few 
ivell  established  instances,  futurity  has  been  read,  and  future 
events  clearly  foretold,  the  evidence  is  as  satisfactory  as  upon  any 
number  of  instances,  however  extended;  since  mere  human  sagacity 
could  not  predict  one  event  any  more  than  it  can  predict  ten  thou- 
sand: and  by  selecting,  and  fixing  your  attention  upon  a  few  ob- 
jects, your  apprehension  of  the  subject  will  be  rendered  more  easy, 
your  conceptions  more  distinct,  your  investigation  less  confused, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  conclusion  more  irresistible.  My  de- 
sign is  included  in  the  following  arrangement: — 

1.  The  nature  and  kinds  of  prophecy. 

2.  Scripture  prophecy  distinguished  from  heathen  oracles. 

3.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  Arabs. 

4.  Prophecies  of  dying  Jacob. 

5.  Character  and  prophecies  of  Balaam. 

6.  Prophecies  of  Balaam  continued  and  concluded. 

7.  Prophecy  of  Moses  relating  to  the  former  and  present  state  of 
the  Jews. 

8.  Prophecies  relating  to  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  the  present  state 
of  Egypt. 

9.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah. 

10.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  continued. 

11.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  continued. 

12.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  concluded. 

13.  The  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

14.  On  prophecies  unfulfilled. 

The  present  and  the  succeeding  Lecture  must  be  considerd  as  in- 
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troductory.  This^  is  designed  to  explain  the  nature  of  Scripture 
prophecy — the  methods  employed  in  conveying  it,  and  to  meet 
some  objections  opposed  to  it:  That,  is  intended  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Scripture  prophecy  and  those  oracles  which  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  prophecy,  and  which  infidelity,  ready  to  try  every 
thing  that  can  disparage  Revelation,  has  attempted  to  place  upon  an 
equality  with  it.     We  shall  endeavour, 

I.  To  explain  the  nature,  and  to  demonstrate  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  Scripture  Prophecy. 

1.  By  the  term  Prophecy,  we  mean  the  foretelling  of  future 
events:  and  this  power,  if  we  can  prove  that  it  did  ever  exist,  must 
be  communicated  immediately  from  the  omniscient  God;  since  man 
has  ever  been  the  pupil  of  sagacity,  and  the  companion  of  hope, 
but  was  never  endowed  with  prescience  as  a  natural  faculty.  De- 
finitions cannot  be  too  simple  to  be  intelligible:  it  is  our  intention 
to  abide  by  all  the  consequences  deducible  from  that  which  we  have 
given,  in  the  future  discussion  of  this  important  subject:  and  we 
mean  by  it  to  distinguish  Scripture  Prophecy  from  all  the  imposi- 
tions which  have  been  attempted  by  the  designing  upon  the  igno- 
rant, from  all  the  fables  of  antiquity,  and  from  all  the  dreams  of 
those,  who  by  the  exertion  of  their  own  natural  powers,  have  pre- 
sumptuously endeavoured  to  plunge  into  futurity,  and  to  divine,  in 
the  darkness  of  conjecture,  what  time  shall  develope.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  difi'erence  in  the  measure  of  clear- 
ness and  obscurity  with  which  different  predictions  were  delivered, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the  design  of  the  pro- 
phecy: but  we  contend  that  all  these"  portions  of  the  inspired 
writings  are  sufficiently  plain  to  evince,  that  they  were  not  conjec- 
tural effusions  invented  by  the  writei',  but  absolute  predictions  re- 
sulting from  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

2.  The  METHODS  adopted  by  almighty  God,  who  possesses  every 
avenue  to  the  human  heart,  were  various,  and  diversified  according 
to  his  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with  the  different  instruments 
whom  he  employed.  Sometimes  his  determinations  respecting 
the  future  were  communicated  in  a  Dream.  It  was  thus  that  God 
predicted  to  Abram  the  captivity  and  the  deliverance  of  his  pos- 
terity in  Egypt.  *'  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep 
sleep  fell  upon  Abram;  and,  lo,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  fell 
upon  him.  And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that  thy 
seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve 
them;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years;  and  also  that 
nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  T  judge;  and  afterwards  shall  they 
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come  out  with  great  substance.  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers 
in  peace;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.  But  in  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  come  hither  again:  for  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  full."*  Dreams  were  also  employed  as  a  vehicle 
of  communion  with  Deity  of  another  nature  beside  prophecy: 
and  they  became  the  channel  of  intercourse  between  God  and  good 
men,  when  no  prophetical  spirit  rested  upon  the  latter.  Some 
were  dcsig-ncd  for  consolation:  such  was  the  dream  of  Jacob  at  Be- 
thcl  in  the  way  to  Padan-aram.  Some  were  sent  for  purposes  of 
admonition:  such  was  the  dream  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
when  he  was  warned  of  the  designs  of  Herod  against  Jesus,  and 
was  commanded  to  "  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  to 
flee  into  Egypt."  Some  were  sent  as  tokens  of  the  divine  favour, 
and  as  pledges  of  his  friendship,  when  no  danger  impended,  and  no 
particular  interposition  was  necessary:  such  was  the  dream  of  Solo- 
mon, at  the  commencement  of  his  government,  when  he  was  in- 
structed to  avail  himself  of  the  beneficence  of  Deity,  and  when  he 
chose  wisdom  in  preference  to  wealth  and  to  length  of  days. 

As  dreams  were  the  ordinary  method  of  communications  from  God, 
while  as  yet  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  incomplete  and  inadequate 
to  all  the  necessities  of  human  nature,  prophecy,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, was  more  frequently  the  subject  of  Visions.  In  the  use  of 
this  term  we  mean  to  convey  an  idea  of  impressions  superior  to  those 
received  in  dreams:  and  we  will  specify  the  distinction  which  appears 
to  subsist  between  these  apparently  similar  vehicles  of  sacred  inter- 
course. Dreams  took  place  when  the  man  was  asleep:  God  whis- 
pered, (so  to  speak)  some  future  event  to  the  mind,  which  time  was 
to  unfold.  But  a  vision  surprised  the  prophet  when  he  was  awake; 
and  abstracting  him  from  all  surrounding  objects,  impressed  upon  his 
imagination  other  scenes,  visionary,  indeed,  but  which  absorbed  all 
his  attention.  In  the  mean  time,  all  his  senses  were  exercising  their 
several  functions:  he  spoke — he  understood  as  at  other  times — only 
that  the  designs  of  God,  passing  before  his  imagination,  swallowed  up 
all  his  faculties.  For  the  sake  of  illustration — Joseph's  was  a  pro- 
phetical dream,  when  he  saw  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars^ 
bow  down  to  him :  but  the  future  designs  of  God  were  only  imperfect- 
ly conveyed  to  him,  and  their  express  meaning  could  be  ascertained 
only  by  the  event  itself.  On  the  contrary,  Ezekiel's  was  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  a  vision,  and  agrees  with  the  representation  which 
wc  have  given  of  that  mode  of  communication  in  all  its  several  parts. 
"And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  sixth  year,  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the 

*  Gen.  XV.  12—16. 
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fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  sat  in  mine  house,  and  the  elders  of  Ju- 
dah  sat  before  me,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  God  fell  there  upon 
me.  Then  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  likeness  eis  the  appearance  of  fire: 
from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  downward,  fire;  and  from  his 
loins  even  upward,  as  the  appearance  of  brightness,  as  the  colour  of 
amber.  And  he  put  forth  the  form  of  a  hand,  and  took  mc  by  a 
lock  of  mine  head;  and  the  Spirit  lifted  me  up  between  the  earth  and 
the  heaven,  and  brought  me  in  the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem."* 
It  was  by  this  last  method  that  he  disclosed  futurity,  almost  uniform- 
ly to  the  latter  prophets.  And  we  may  also  observe  here,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  body  to  be  affected  by  the  impres- 
sions of  the  mind;  and  the  prophet  to  be  wafted,  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit,  from  place  to  place  by  rapid  and  almost  momentary 
transitions.  Thus,  Obadiah  feared  to  tell  Ahab  that  Elijah  had  sent 
him :  for  he  said,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  from 
thee,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know 
not;  and  so  when  I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot  find  thee,  he 
shall  slay  me."  Under  the  same  impulse,  the  same  prophet  ran  be- 
fore this  monarch's  chariot  to  Jezreel.  Thus,  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
imagined,  that  at  his  translation,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  "taken 
him  up,  and  cast  him  upon  some  mountain,  or  into  some  valley." 
Thus  was  it  also  with  Philip  the  Evangelist:  "When  they  were  come 
up  out  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,  that 
the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more  :  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing:  But 
Philip  was  found  at  Azotus."  Our  Lord,  it  is  probable,  endured  the 
the  same  sort  of  transportation,  when  he  was  "led  up  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  Devil. " 

The  method  of  communication  which  the  Deity  adopted  in  respect 
of  Moses,  differed  from  all  these:  and  whatever  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  phrase,  that  "  God  spake  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
to  his  friend,"  a  superior  kind  of  illumination  is  doubtless  intended. 
It  was  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration.  It  was  not  in  a  dream,  or 
in  a  vision,  that  the  divine  mind  was  suggested;  but  towards  this  il- 
lustrious and  favoured  individual  a  clearer  and  more  explicit  mode 
of  revelation  was  employed.  And  this  was  a  privilege  peculiarly  his 
own.  There  were  prophets  in  his  days:  but  none  shared  with  him 
this  pre-eminent  honour.  When  Miriam  and  Aaron  contended  for 
their  share  of  distinction,  because  God  had  also  spoken  to  the  people 
by  them,  Deity  himself  thus  discriminates  between  his  ordinary  com- 
munications, and  the  intercourse  which  he  held  with  Moses.  "Hear 
now  my  words:  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  vdll 

*  Ezek.  viii.  1,  &c. 
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make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him 
in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine 
house.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently, 
and  not  in  dark  speeches;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  be- 
hold: wherefore,  then,  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant 
Moses?"*  It  is  probable,  that  by  the  "similitude  of  the  Lord,"  we 
are  to  understand  some  such  visible  syml)ol  of  the  divine  presence  as 
the  Shechinah,  which  on  occasions  of  intercourse  with  Moses  the 
Lord  assumed:  possibly  more  splendid  and  more  glorious  than  the 
cloud  which  hovered  over  the  ark.  Thus,  when  Moses  descended 
from  the  Mount,  where  he  received  the  Law,  his  face  shone  so  bright- 
ly with  reflected  radiance,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  behold  him: 
and  from  that  time  he  constantly  covered  his  countenance  with  a 
veil.  This,  however,  is  immaterial  to  us  at  this  moment:  the  pas- 
sage sufficiently  proves,  that  the  intercourse  of  Moses  with  Deity 
was  more  immediate  than  that  of  any  other  prophet  among  his  con- 
temporaries or  his  successors,  and  that  his  inspiration  was  of  a 
higher  order. 

Sometimes  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  the  prophet  in  an  au- 
dible voice,  although  perhaps  heard  only  by  himself,  and  expressly 
told  him  what  he  should  say.     This  appears  to  have  been  the  fact 
with  Samuel,  when  as  yet  a  child  he  was  employed  to  denounce 
the  judgments,  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  corrupted  priesthood. 
He  heard  himself  called  by  name,  and  supposed  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Eli.     The  reason  assigned  for  this  conjecture  on  the  part 
of  Samuel  is,  that  "he  knew  not  the  Lord:"  by  which  I  understand 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  such  mode  of  communication  on  the 
part  of  Deity:  that  an  audible  voice  was  not,  at  that  period,  the  ac- 
customed vehicle  of  conveying  intelligence  from  God  to  man.  The 
prophets  contemporary  with  Samuel,  were  most  probably  accus- 
tomed to  visions;  he  would,  therefore,  have  been  prepared  for  the 
ordinary  channel  of  divine  intercourse,  but  was  unacquainted  with 
the  method  adopted  in  respect  to  himself.     I  am  the  more  decided- 
ly of  this  opinion  from  the  circumstance  that  Eli  himself,  did  not 
perceive  that  the  Lord  had  called  the  child,  till  the  voice  had  twice 
addressed  itself  to  him:  but  had  the  audible  voice  been  an  ordinary 
method  of  communication,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  when  he  knew  that 
he  himself  had  not  called  the  child,  he  would  have  determined  at 
once  from  whom  the  voice  came.     After  this,  we  frequently  read, 
"  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  "  to  such  a  prophet,  without  specify- 
ing precisely  the  method  employed:  and  in  these  cases,  perhaps,  we 
may  in  general  safely  conclude  that  it  was  by  some  such  voice. 

*  Num.  xii.  6 — 8. 
Vol.  II.  3 
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There  remains  yet  one  other  mode  by  which  the  will  of  God  was 
ascertained,  which  we  have  not  named — the  inquiry  by  Urirn  and 
Thiimmi/n.     There  have  been  various  conjectures  respecting  this 
oracle,  the  mode  of  consulting  it,  and  the  answers  given.     Without 
stating  these,  I  shall  give  you  the  sentiment  which  appears  to  me 
the  most  probable.     Urim  is  a  word  signifying  Light,  and  Thum- 
mim  implies  Perfection:  terms  employed,  possibly,  to  distinguish 
at  once  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  the  answers  returned  by  this 
oracle,  froin  the  darkness  and  mutilation  which  characterized  those 
of  the  heathen  world.     The  Urim  and  Thummim  were  probably 
the  stones  set  in  the  high-priest's  breast-plate,  which  had  engraven 
upon  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     It  is  supposed 
that  the  high-priest  stood   hefore  the  ark:  that  the  question  of  the 
inquirer  was  submissively  repeated  before  God,  (which  question 
usually  related  to  political  matters,  and  was  designed  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  God,  as  to  any  affair,  or  any  enterprise,)  that  the  high- 
priest  then  looked  upon  the  breast-plate,  and  according  to  the  lus- 
tre from  the  Shechinah,  that  was  reflected  by  any  of  the  stones,  or 
that  illuminated  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  certain  letters  engraven 
on  the  stones,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  together  with,  per- 
haps, some  supernatural  impulse  on  his  mind,  the  high-priest  shaped 
his  answer.     This  is  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  and  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Jewish  commentators.     It  appears  also  from  these  writers, 
that  none  might  consult  this  oracle  but  the  king,  or  the  united  con- 
gregation.* 

But  whatever  modes  of  communication  were  adopted,  the  pre- 
diction was  not  affected  by  the  method;  and  in  every  instance  in 
which  prophecy  is  concerned,  we  abide  by  the  simple  definition  of 
it  which  we  have  given — the  foretelling  of  future  events. 

II.  Before  this  part  of  the  subject  is  dismissed,  it  may  be  proper 
to  notice  the  arguments,  (if  they  deserve  the  name.)  by  which  a 
modern  deist  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  inspira- 
tion arising  out  of  prophecy.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  former  po- 
pularity of  his  incongruous  production  among  the  multitude,  it 
would  not  have  demanded  notice  in  any  Lectures  which  could  put 

*  Consult  on  this  subject  the  Encyclop.  Britan.  Art.  Urim  and  Thummim. 
On  the  various  methods  of  God's  communications  to  the  prophets,  the  opinions  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbies,  and  the  commentaries  of  their  most  celebrated  writers,  the 
literary  reader  may  consult  "A  Discourse  on  Prophecy,  taken  from  a  volume  of 
sermons  by  John  Smith,  formerly  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  published 
in  1656:"  and  preserved  by  Bishop  Watson  in  his  Theological  Tracts:  vol.  iv.  p. 
297 — 362  throughout.  There  is  so  little  resemblance  between  the  preceding 
discussion,  and  this  learned  treatise,  that  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  at 
all  to  the  work,  till  I  came  to  the  close  of  my  own  representation  of  the  subject. 
See  also  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 
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in  the  smallest  claim  upon  literary  research.  I  shall  be  forgiven 
for  omitting  to  refer  to  this  profane  and  illiberal  effusion  of  skep- 
ticism, which  has  now,  with  its  writer,  passed  over  to  deserved  con- 
tempt and  oblivion.  The  attack  which  he  makes  upon  scripture 
Prophecy  is  short,  and  singularly  inconclusive.  The  following  is 
his  language:  "All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Bible,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  prophets,  are  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
poets  and  itinerant  preachers,  who  mixed  poetry,  anecdote,  and  de- 
votion, together;  and  those  works  still  retain  the  air  and  style  of 
poetry,  though  in  translation."  He  passes  on  to  show,  from  these 
assumed  principles,  that  the  word  "prophesying"  simply  "meant 
the  art  of  making  poetry."  If  his  desultory  language  be  reduced 
to  the  shape  of  arrangement,  his  arguments  are  the  following  five: 
The  prophets  were  only  poets, 

1.  Because  musical  instruments  were  sometimes  employed: 

2.  Because  Saul  was  in  a  few  instances  found  in  their  company: 

3.  Because  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets: 

4.  Because  David  is  included  in  their  number: 

5.  Because  there  were  "  greater  and  lesser  prophets." 

As  these  are  the  only  principles  on  which  he  attempts  to  shake 
the  imperishable  basis  of  scripture  prophecy,  we  shall  answer  them 
separately.  The  productions  which  we  call  prophecies  are  only 
poetry. 

1.  Because  "we  read  of  prophesying  with  pipes,  tabrets,  and 
horns — of  prophesying  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals, 
and  with  every  other  instrument  of  music  then  in  fashion." 

It  is  granted  that  the  Hebrew  word  will  signify  di  musician*  as 
well  as  a^prophelA  Neither  is  this  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  Greek  wordj  which  signifies  a  prophet,  is  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  also  to  preachers  of  the  gospel, §  who  did 
not  predict  any  thing;  and  in  one  instance  even  to  a  heathen  poet.|| 
In  the  Latin  language,  there  is  a  word.lF  common  both  to  a  pro- 
phet and  a  poet.  But  does  it  follow  that  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  singers  and  musicians  appointed  by  king  David,  that  it  does 
not  apply  also  to  prediction?  that  because  it  may  signify  a  singer  or 
a  poet,  it  will  not  signify  a  prophet?  This  reasoning  is  singular; 
and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  false. 

*  A  sacred  musician.  1  Chron.  xxv.  3.  Parkhurst's  Heb.  Lex.  and  Taylor's 
Heb.  Concordance,  upon  the  word  N3J. 
t  N'aJ. 

$  1  Cor.  xiv.  throughout;  and  1  These,  v.  20. 

II  Titus  i.  12.     See  Parkhurst's  Heb.  Le.x.  on  the  word  J<3J. 

IT  Votes. 
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It  is  farther  granted,  that  musical  instruments  were  sometimes 
employed.  To  this  circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  objection 
stated  above.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  musical  instruments  were 
always  used,  or  that  they  were  essential  to  prophesying.  Where 
the  use  of  musical  instruments  is  mentioned,  it  is  also  clearly  in- 
timated for  what  purpose  they  were  employed.  When  Elisha 
called  for  a  minstrel,*  his  mind  had  been  discomposed  by  the  sight 
of  Jehoram,  who  came  to  inquire  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  who 
had  forsaken  the  altar  of  true  religion,  for  the  temple  of  idols.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  intention  of  the  prophet  in  asking  for  a  minstrel 
was  to  quiet  the  agitation  of  his  mind.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbies.t  But  there  follows  in  this  very  passage  a  dis- 
tinct prediction  of  events,  which  nothing  less  than  a  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy could  anticipate.  This  is  a  case  in  point,  which  turns  against 
opponents  their  own  weapons,  and  decidedly  proves  that  something 
more  than  a  poet  is  intended  by  the  term  prophet:  and  that  the  use 
of  musical  instruments  is  no  evidence  against  the  fact  that  events 
were  foretold. 

2.  Because  Saul,  in  a  few  instances,  was  said  to  prophecy.  It  is 
by  some  supposed  that  nothing  more  is  intended  than  that  he  copied 
the  gestures  of  the  prophets.  The  word  is  applied  to  those  who 
only  pretended  to  prophesy, J  and  who  imitated  the  energy  of  the 
prophets — "  every  man  that  is  mad,  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet." 
— It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  prophets  whom 
Saul  met,  were  prophets  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word;  or  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  extent  of  the  term.  But  granting  this — where 
is  the  argument  against  Scripture  Prophecy?  Is  it  objected  that 
none  of  his  predictions  are  recorded? — It  is  not,  therefore,  certain 
that  none  were  uttered.  Is  it  objected,  that  he  was  not  a  regular 
prophet?  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  so,  in  order  to 
constitute  him  an  occasional  vehicle  of  the  divine  will.  Some  of 
the  later  prophets  prophesied  but  once.  Is  it  objected,  that  he  was 
a  wicked  man?  So  also  was  Balaam:  yet  we  hope  to  prove  him  a 
prophet.  These  might  be  only  a  company  of  men  employed  in 
composing  hymns,  and  singing  them.  They  might  be  prophets 
also:  many  a  divine  iiymn  was  a  prediction.  In  whatever  way  the 
fact  be  interpreted,  nothing  is  proved  against  the  existence  of  a 
spirit  of  prophecy.      Another  argument  produced  is, 

3.  Because  Deborah  and  Barak  are  called  prophets — it  is  added 
"  not  because  they  predicted  any  thing,  but  because  they  composed 

*  2  Kings  iii.  15,  &c. 

t  See  Bishop  Watson's  Theolog-.  Tracts,  Vol.  iv.  p.344. 

X  Jer.  xxix.  26. 
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a  poem  or  song  that  bears  their  name  in  celebration  of  an  act  al- 
ready done."  The  conclusion  must  be  erroneous,  for  the  principles 
are  false. 

In  the  first  place,  Barak  is  mentioned  but  in  two  different  parts 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  he  is  spoken 
of,  as  the  son  of  Abinoam;  and  in  the  fifth,  he  is  celebrated  as  a  hero. 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  he  is  found  on  the  list  of 
the  worthies,  and  is  enrolled  as  a  great  man,  and  as  one  who  died 
in  the  faith.  In  neither  of  those  places  is  he  once  called  a  prophet. 
He  stands  in  the  same  verse  with  David,  and  Samuel,  and  the  pro- 
phets: but  so,  also,  do  Jepthae,  and  Samson,  and  Gideon;  who  were 
never  supposed  to  be  cither  prophets  or  poets.  But  if  a  prophet, 
in  scriptural  language,  had  meant  only  a  poet — he,  would  have 
been  a  prophet;  for  he  is  associated  with  Deborah,  in  the  beautiful 
hymn  that  succeeded  their  victory.  "  Then  sang  Deborah,  and 
Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam,  on  that  day." 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  asserted  that  Deborah  (whom  the  objector 
has  joined  with  Barak)  "  did  not  predict  any  thing."  The  most  ef- 
fectual answer  to  this  unqualified  assertion,  is  to  request  you  to  ex- 
amine the  fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  from  the  sixth  verse  to  the 
ninth,  inclusive.  "  And  she  sent  and  called  Barak,  the  son  of 
Abinoam,  out  of  Kedesh-Naphtali,  and  said  unto  him.  Hath  not  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded,  saying,  Go,  and  draw  toward 
mount  Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand  men  of  the  children 
of  Naphtali,  and  of  the  children  of  Zebulun?  And  I  will  draw  unto 
thee,  to  the  river  Kishon,  Sisera  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with 
his  chariots,  and  his  multitudes;  and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine 
hand.  And  Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me,  then  I 
will  go:  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  I  will  not  go.  And 
she  said,  I  will  surely  go  with  thee:  notwithstanding,  the  journey 
that  thou  takest,  shall  not  be  for  thine  honour;  for  the  Lord  shall 
sell  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman."  Here  the  issue  of  a  battle 
is  foretold,  than  which  nothing  is  more  uncertain.  And  more  than 
this,  the  very  death  of  Sisera  by  the  hand  of  a  female,  the  most  im- 
probable event  imaginable,  is  predicted.  Every  thing  was  exactly- 
fulfilled.  That  Deborah  did  not  predict  any  thing,  is  proved  to  be 
absolutely  untrue.  And  whether  she  was  called  a  prophetess,  be- 
cause she  wrote  an  anthem  to  celebrate  this  victory,  or  because  she 
clearly  foretold  the  triumph  before  the  conflict  began,  we  leave  to 
you  and  to  common  sense,  to  determine. 

He  proceeds  to  object  against  the  existence  of  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy, • 
4.  Because  David  was  ranked  among  the  Prophets.     "  David  is 
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ranked  among  the  prophets,  for  he  was  a  musician;  and  was  also 
reputed  to  be  (though,  perhaps,  very  erroneously)  the  author  of 
the  Psalms." 

It  is  granted  that  David  was  ranked  among  the  prophets;  it  is 
denied  that  it  was  because  he  was  a  musician.  You  will  judge  whe- 
ther or  not  he  predicted  future  events,  when,  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  Lectures,  we  shall  consider  the  second,  the  twenty-second, 
and  a  variety  of  other  Psalms;  in  which  the  sufferings,  the  exalta- 
tion, and  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  were  clearly  foretold.  Surely 
it  was  a  prophetic  eye  that  foresaw,  and  a  prophetic  tongue  that  pre- 
dicted,the  parting  of  the  Saviour's  raiment,  the  language  his  persecu- 
tors should  employ,  the  cruelties  they  should  practise,  the  manner 
of  his  death  by  crucifixion,  and  the  very  words  which  he  himself 
would  utter  as  his  life  departed,  many  centuries  before  these  events 
took  place.  Granting  that  this  is  poetry,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  jjrophecy  also. 

But  here  is  another  false  assumption,  when  it  is  said,  that  David 
was  "reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Psalms."  Many  are  ascribed 
to  him,  and  doubtless  with  justice  and  with  truth:  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  book  of  Psalms  is  assigned  to  other  writers;  and 
many  of  them  are  not  distinguished  by  any  name  whatever.  It  is 
added — "  But  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  not  called  prophets. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  any  accounts  we  have,  that  they  could 
either  sing,  play  music,  or  make  poetry."  Now,  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  at  the  seventh  verse,  Abraham  is  expressly 
called  a  prophet.  Another  objection  produced  against  Scripture 
Prophecy  by  this  writer  is, 

5.  Because  "  we  are  told  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  prophets." 
He  shall  himself  explain  in  what  respects  these  terms  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  pretensions  of  prophecy.  This  is  his  reason — "  They 
might  as  well  tell  us  of  the  greater  and  lesser  God;  for  there  can- 
not be  degrees  in  prophesying  consistently  with  its  modern  sense." 
Few  sentences  in  the  English  language,  I  trust,  contain  so  much 
absurdity.  You  have  not  failed  to  remark,  that  an  assertion  is 
made,  but  that  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  supported  by  even  the 
shadow  of  reasoning;  and  in  a  day  of  inquiry,  like  the  present,  we 
are  not  to  be  terrified  by  bold  assertions.  Jonah  was  but  once  em- 
ployed in  predicting  a  future  event;  and  Isaiah  was  occupied  in 
foretelling  the  designs  of  God  through  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  Obadiah  delivered  but  one  prophecy;  and  Jeremiah  was 
ordained  a  prophet  from  his  birth,  according  to  his  own  language: 
"  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee;  and  before  thou 
camest  out  of  the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a 
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prophet  unto  the  nations,"  Jer.  i.  5.  And  where  is  the  impro- 
priety of  calling  the  one  the  greater,  and  the  other  the  lesser  pro- 
phet? 

He  thus  proceeds  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  these  futile  objections 
into  a  conclusion  as  injurious,  as  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  absurd,  and  false.     "  It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after 
this,  to  offer  any  observations  upon  what  those  men,  styled  prophets, 
have  written.     The  axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  showing  that 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  mistaken,  and  conse- 
quently, all  the  inferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  those  books, 
the  devotional  respect  that  has  been  paid  to  them,  and  the  laboured 
commentaries  that  have  been  written  upon  them,  under  that  mis- 
taken meaning,  are  not  worth  disputing  about."     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  this  conclusion  is  drawn  from  those  five  sources  which 
we  have  detailed   and  answered;  and   these  are  dpemed,  by  him, 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  body  of  internal  evidence  existing 
in  all  the  prophetic  writings.     Nay,  he  declares  it  unnecessary  to 
consult  these;  and  denies  that  they  should  be  heard  in  their  cause. 
This  is  a  singular  mode  of  argument.     By  what  means  can  the  na- 
ture of  these   books  be  ascertained?  and  how  can  it  be  decided 
whether  they  are  prophecy,  or  poetry,  or  both,  or  neither,  except 
they  are  read  and  examined?     Common  reasoners  would  have  con- 
sulted a  volume  which  they  professed  to  refute,  would  have  exa^ 
mined  a  prophecy,  before  they  ventured  to  assert  that  it  was  mere- 
ly and  simply  poetry:  but  the  writer  in  question,  has  marked  for 
himself  a   new  path.     Athirst  for  originality,  he   boasts  of  having 
overthrown  a  volume  which  he  confesses  he  has  not  read;  and  pro- 
nounces the  whole  system  of  prophecy  to  be  poetry,  while  he  al- 
lows that  he  does  not  proceed  upon  the  contents  of  the  books  them- 
selves, and  asserts,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  offer  any  observations  upon  what  the  prophets  have  writ- 
ten. 

We  admit  that  the  prophets  were  frequently  poets;  and  that  they 
wrote,  for  the  most  part,  their  prophecies  in  poetry;  and  if  this  ob- 
jector had  understood  Hebrew  poetry,  he  would  not  have  abused 
it  in  the  licentious  terms  which  he  has  used.  But  it  neither  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  the  prophets  were  only  poets;  or  that  poets 
were  generally  prophets.  Samuel  is  repeatedly  termed  a  prophet, 
who  has  left  no  vestige  of  poetry  behind  him;  and  Hannah,  who 
composed  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  poetry,  is  never  called  a  pro- 
phetess. He  that  predicts  future  events  is  a  prophet,  whether  he 
compose  in  poetry  or  in  prose;  and  that  the  prophets  flfio?  predict 
future  events,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  establish. 
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Advanced  as  your  time  is,  I  must  intrude  upon  it  a  little  longer, 
before   I   leave  this  pulpit.     We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new 
course  of  Lectures;  and  with  all  the  uncertainty  connected  with 
human  engagements,  and  with  human  life,  we  cannot  even  conjec- 
ture who  shall  reach  the  close  of  them,  or  who  among  us  may  fall 
by  the  way.     If  Providence  should  spare  my  life,  I  consider  my- 
self in  the  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  and  in  those  which  I  have 
announced  this  night  on  Scripture  Prophecy,  as  only  defending  the 
outworks  of  Christianity,  and  as  sweeping  the  brink  of  a  large  plan, 
which  I  should  be  rash,  indeed,  to  announce,  because  some  years, 
at  least  five,  supposing  the  discussion  to  be  carried  on  every  win- 
ter, must  of  necessity  elapse  before  its  completion.     It  will  be  my 
object  to  keep  each  course  of  Lectures  as  distinct,  and  as  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  as  possible;  that  if  death  should  arrest  my  exer- 
tions, or  the  religious  public  cease  to  accept  my  labours,  those 
which  shall  be  finished,  may  stand  unassisted,  and  be  considered  as 
a  class  of  evidence,  and  a  chain  of  reasoning,  complete  in  itself. 
Should  I  ever  accomplish  the  design  which  I  have  formed,  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  the  Bible  will  take  their  turn  in  discussion,  and 
the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  great  scheme  of  human  re- 
demption, the  influence  of  Christian  principles,  will  be  considered. 
But  as  you  and  I  hold  life  upon  a  tenure  which  a  moment  may  dis- 
solve, I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  those  views 
which  I  entertain,  under  a  persuasion  of  their  singular  importance 
and  eternal  truth,  of  the  source  of  all  success  in  these  and  all  reli- 
gious exertions,  at  any  stage  of  these  discussions.     It  may  be  in 
the  power  of  men,  by  strong  and  resistless  reasoning  to  convince 
the  judgment,  and  to  enlighten,  in  some,  measure,  the  understand- 
ing.    By  the  exhibition  of  powerful  eloquence,  the  conscience  may 
be  roused,  and  the  passions  moved.     But  nothing  less  than  the 
operations  of  an  Almighty  agent,  sanctioning,  directing,  and  apply- 
ing the  means  used,  can  reach  the  heart,  can  impress  the  spirit, 
can  change  the  will,  can  influence  the  life,  can  save  the  man.  Some 
may  be  disposed  to  deride  this  sentiment:  it  is  a  sentiment  which 
I  hold  from  conviction;  and  I  shall  never  be  afraid  either  to  state 
or  to  defend  that  which  I  believe  to  be  true.     I  am  persuaded  that 
the  energy  which  kindled  the  lamp  of  truth  and  feeds  its  perpetual 
fires;  which  preserves  it  from  extinction  amid  floods  of  sorrow  and 
storms  of  persecution;  which  causes  it  to  shed  increasing  illumina- 
tion, and  fans  it  daily  into  brighter  radiance — the  same  energy  is 
necessary  to  impart  and  to  maintain  the  flame  of  devotion,  the  fire 
of  pure  religion  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart.     He,  who  stood  upon 
the  brink  of  night  and   discord,  to  call  forth  light  and  harmony. 
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and  "  without  whom  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made," 
must  impart  new  life  to  the  spirit,  or  it  will  remain  morally  dead 
in  its  connexion  with  the  body,  and  in  passing  over  to  another 
world  be  plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  eternal  death.  While  an 
Apostle  declares  that  all  the  forces  which  mere  humanity  can  bring 
into  the  field,  shall  be  defeated  without  superior  assistance:  that 
"Paul  may  plant  and  ApoUos  water,  but  that  God  must  give  the 
increase;"  I  may  well  be  anxious  that  a  divine  blessing  should  give 
efficacy  and  success  to  labours  so  far  inferior,  as  those  which  I  now 
consecrate  to  God  and  to  you.  But  if  he,  who  "  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise;  and  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty;  and  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are;  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence;" — if  he  will  condescend  to  aid  my  feeble 
testimony,  I  shall  not  despair,  nor  shall  you  be  disappointed:  but 
what  Paul  could  not  do  of  himself,  I  shall  not  fear  to  accomplish 
by  his  Spirit. 


NOTES. 
Notes  to  the  preceding  Lecture. 

It  will  not  be  amiss,  by  a  short  digression,  to  show  what  this  Urim  and  Thnmmim 
was;  and  we  may  take  it  out  of  our  former  author,  R.  Bechai,  who  for  the  substance 
agrees  with  the  generality  and  best  of  the  Jewish  writers  herein.  It  was,  as  he 
there  tells  us,  done  in  this  manner.  The  high  priest  stood  before  the  ark,  and  he 
that  came  to  inquire  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  stood  behind  him,  inquiring 
with  a  submissive  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  at  his  private  prayers — 'Shall  I  do 
so  or  sol'  Then  the  high  priest  looked  upon  the  letters  which  were  engraven 
upon  the  stones  of  the  breast-plate,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  an  enthusiastical 
spirit  of  divination  of  his  own  (I  may  add  thus  upon  the  former  reasons  to  that 
which  he  thus  speaks,)  with  some  modes  whereby  those  letters  appeared,  he 
shaped  out  his  answer.  But  for  those  that  were  allowed  to  inquire  at  this  oracle, 
they  were  none  else  but  either  the  king  or  the  whole  congregation,  as  we  are  told 
in  Massec.  Sotah,  -^^o  IX  "113^  xS^?  j'^XV^  |>*.  None  may  inquire  of  it  but  the 
congregation  of  the  people,  or  the  king:  by  which  it  seems  it  was  a  political  ora- 
cle." Bp.  Watson's  Theolog.  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  336. 

We  have  spoken  of  prophetical  dreams  and  visions  with  their  distinctions  from 
each  other,  in  the  preceding  Lecture:  the  following  observations,  which  some  of 
the  Rabbles  have  made  respecting  the  difference  between  dreams  absolutely  pro- 
phetical and  those  of  an  inferior  order,  may  not  be  unacceptable'to  the  reader. 

" These 'Sominavera'  or  vadeliKo,,  ordinarily  contained  in  them  □''Scan  CDH^I, 
something  that  was  u^yoi,  or  void  of  reality,  as  that  in  the  dream  of  Joseph  con- 
cerning '  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  eleven  stars  bowing  down  to  him;'  whereas 
his  mother,  who  should  there  have  been  signified  by  the  moon,  was  dead  and 
buried  before,  and  so  incapable  of  performing  that  respect  to  him  which  the 
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Other  at  last  did.  Upon  occasion  of  which  dream,  the  Gemarist.  doctors  in  '  Be- 
rachoth,'  c.  9,  have  framed  this  axiom  nD^b£33  CDniT  ahz  CDlbnS  lli/SH  ]*N  p 
pnN'73  lllb  ^^\l^2ii  j'Niy  CD[i^2-  'As there  is  no  corn  without  straw,  so  neither 
IS  there  any  mere  dream  without  something  that  is  «fyav,  void  of  reality,  and  in- 
significant' Accordingly,  Rab.  Albo,  in  Maam.  III.  c.  9,  has  framed  this  distinc- 
tion between  them,  □•"131  vhl  Olbn  |\S  TiDNl  pnix  y:^  nS^  riNiajm  uD'btOJ. 
•There  is  no  mere  dream  without  something  in  it  that  is  u^yoy,  but  prophecy 
is  a  thing  wholly  and  most  exactly  true.' " 

Bp.  Watson^s  Theolog.  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  ci07. 

The  discussion  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  tends  to  establish  the  outline 
of  the  preceding  Lecture;  but  its  mode  of  argument  is  so  different,  and  its  com- 
position so  dissimilar,  as  the  above  extracts  will  show,  that  I  felt  justified  in  claim- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  as  my  own,  from  the  little  re- 
semblance between  the  method  of  the  Lecture,  and  the  learned,  laborious  re- 
searches of  this  essay. 

I  shall  only  add  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  in  pages  19  and  20  of  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture,  from  this  same  author.  "But  it  is  now  time  to  look  a  little  into 
that  place,  2  Kings  iii.,  where,  when  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  Judah  and  Edom,  in 
their  distress  for  water,  upon  their  warlike  expedition  against  the  king  of  Moab, 
came  toElisha  to  inquire  of  God  by  him,  the  prophet  Elisha  (v.  14,)  seems  to  have 
been  moved  to  indignation  against  the  king  of  Israel,  and  so  makes  a  very  un- 
welcome address  to  him,  '  Surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
ehaphat  King  of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee,  nor  see  thee ;'  and  then  it 
follows,  (v.  15,)  'But  now  bring  me  a  minstrel.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.'  Which  words  are 
thus  expounded  by  R.  D.  Kimchi,  out  of  the  Rabbines  (with  which  R.  S.  Jarchi, 
and  R.  L.  Ben  Gersom  agree,  for  the  substance  of  his  meaning)  OVD3  HDN  131 
PI'Sn  pSr^DJty  '  our  doctors  tell  us,  that  from  that  day  wherein  his  master  Elijah 
was  took  up  into  heaven,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  remained  not  with  him  for  a  cer- 
tain time ;  for  this  cause,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  and  the  divine  spirit  doth  not  reside 
with  heaviness.'  Others  say,  that, '  by  reason  of  the  indignation  he  conceived  against 
the  King  of  Israel,  he  was  disquieted  in  his  mind;'  and  touching  this  they  say, 
'That  whensoever  a  prophet  is  disturbed  through  anger  or  passion,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit forsakes  him.  From  whence  learn  we  this!  From  the  example  of  Elisha,  who 
said,  Give  me  a  minstrel.'  Thus,  we  may  by  this  time  see  the  reason  why 
musical  instruments  were  so  frequently  used  by  the  prophets,  especially  the  Ha- 
giographi ;  which  indeed  seems  to  be  nothing  else  but  that  their  minds  might  be 
thereby  put  into  a  more  composed,  liberal,  and  cheerful  temper,  and  so  the 
better  disposed  and  fitted  for  the  transportation  of  the  prophetical  spirit." 

Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts  vol.  iv.  p.  344. 
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For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  no  truth  capable  of  elucidation  more  general  and  com- 
plete than  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  future  with  accuracy 
from  the  features  of  the  present.  Time  and  mortality  destroy  hu- 
man calculations,  deride  man's  boasted  prescience,  and  punish  his 
presumptuous  reliance  upon  futurity. 

Sometimes  the  foundation  of  a  building  is  laid  wide  and  deep:  the 
materials  used  are  firm  and  good:  the  ground  is  well  chosen:  the 
workmen  are  numerous:  the  builder  is  skilful:  the  plan  is  cor- 
rect: the  design  is  magnificent:  and  yet  the  topstone  is  never 
brought  forth,  and  the  structure  is  never  finished.  Death  calls  the 
master  away  to  another  house:  or  adversity  palsies  his  arm,  dries  up 
his  resources,  and  changes  his  prospects.  That,  which  was  planned 
for  a  palace,  stands  a  ruin.  The  purposed  hall  of  pleasure,  be- 
comes the  seat  of  silent  desolation.  The  work  which  was  designed 
to  extort  admiration  from  the  eye  of  envy  itself,  calls  forth  a  sigh 
of  pity  and  of  regret  from  the  bosom  of  every  passenger.  The 
vision  which  presented  itself  to  the  departed  owner  of  this  work, 
was  very  unlike  this  sad  picture.  Providence  refused  to  fill  up  the 
outline  which  human  presumj)tion  had  drawn;  and  the  event  has 
demonstrated,  that  he  who  flattered  himself  with  the  completion  of 
his  magnificent  design,  was  no  prophet. 

Sometimes  a  man  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  with  every  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  success  in  his  schemes,  and  of  restoration  to  his 
family:  which  expectation,  hope  does  not  fail  to  stamp  with  the 
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currency  of  certainty.  But  sickness  seizes  him  by  the  way;  and 
mortality  meets  him  on  his  journey.  He  is  hurried  to  that  land, 
"  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns."  He  forgot  to  add,  "  if 
God  will,"  at  the  foot  of  all  his  plans,  and  his  family  are  left  to  sigh 
over  the  neglected  warning — "  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow." 

Sometimes,  in  a  family  it  is  predicted  that  such  a  boy  will  be  the 
honour  and  stay  of  his  parents'  old  age.  He  is  diligent,  affection- 
ate>  and  obedient:  he  has  every  desirable  quality.  The  calculation  is 
made  too  soon.  Full  many  a  blossom,  that  expanded  its  bosom  to 
the  spring,  falls  from  the  tree,  and  leaves  no  fruit  behind  it.  He  is 
insnared  by  temptation.  He  falls  the  victim  of  sin  and  of  misery; 
and  the  premature  grave  that  opens  to  receive  him,  closes  upon  the 
hope,  the  pride,  the  happiness  of  his  fond  parents  forever!  Again, 
others  are  marked  as  a  future  curse.  Froward,  untractable,  and 
insolent,  they  seem  formed  only  to  pierce  the  bosom  that  nourished 
them.  But  some  gentle  providence  rouses,  and  the  hand  of  God 
changes,  them.  Like  the  disobedient  son  in  the  gospel,  they  say, 
•'  I  will  not,"  to  the  voice  of  parental  solicitation,  and  in  some  hap- 
pier moment  repent,  and  obey  the  command  which  they  opposed. 
Human  sagacity  is  frustrated;  and  human  penetration  deceived. 
The  first  is  made  last,  and  the  last  becomes  first. 

The  little,  therefore,  that  man  knows  is  confined  to  the  present; 
and  that  little  is  slowly  acquired.  The  standard  of  our  powers  is 
not  reached  at  once.  The  child  advances  by  tardy  degrees  to  the 
maturity  of  his  judgment;  and  by  the  aid  of  much  culture  attains 
at  length  "  the  fulness  of  the  stature  "  of  his  mind.  Every  day  adds 
some  stroke  to  the  painting;  widens  and  swells  the  original  outline; 
till  years  give  harmony,  consistency,  and  beauty  to  the  whole 
piece.  Our  conceptions  are  always  rude  at  first;  and  are  moulded 
into  shape,  or  polished  into  splendour,  by  the  hand  of  time.  We 
find  occasion  often  to  alter  our  original  plan;  often  to  deviate  from 
it;  often  to  abandon  the  first  idea  altogether.  The  most  simple  de- 
vice of  art  required  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  rudest  hut 
of  our  forefathers  was  not  erected  in  one  day:  and  in  that  rough 
outline  are  to  be  traced  the  principles  upon  which  the  palace  of  the 
monarch,  and  the  temple  of  religion,  were  afterwards,  by  the  won- 
derful progression  of  human  powers  towards  perpetual  improve- 
ment, founded.  Such  is  man! — capable  of  almost  boundless  ad- 
vancement, yet  in  his  clearest  conceptions  and  his  wisest  arrange- 
ments, acquiring  time  to  touch  and  to  retouch,  to  alter  and  to  de- 
liberate, to  prosecute  and  to  mature  his  designs. 

But  God  is  the  same  perfectly  wise  Being  from  first  to  last. 
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"  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our 

thoughts;  his  understanding  is  infinite."    His  conceptions  and  plans 
are  complete  from  the  beginning.     Years  can  add  nothing  to  the 
stores  of  his  knowledge.     The  magnitude  and  extent  of  his  schemes 
perplex,  distract,  and  overwhelm  us.     We  are  unable  to  hold  the 
several  links  of  the  infinite  chain  together;  and  living  but  an  hour, 
we  cannot  comprehend  designs  which  grasp  eternity.     The  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  are  all  before  him,  are  all  alike  to  him. 
His  purpose,  his  providence,  and  his  work  are  all  united.     Thou- 
sands of  years  may  intervene  between  the  design  and  its  accom- 
plishment, but  the  thread  is  unbroken.     A  few  months'  delay  in 
our  plans  abates  our  ardour,  and  frequently  makes  us  relinquish 
them  altogether.     But  centuries  revolve,  and  the  purpose  of  Deity 
continues  the  same;  his  providence  is  silently  and  secretly  fulfilling 
his  pleasure;  and  the  issue,  although  delayed  to  the  thousandth  year, 
is  infallibly  certain.     Whenever  he  has  poured  a  little  ray  of  light 
upon  the  future,  and  directed  the  human  eye  to  follow  it,  and  the 
human  tongue  to  declare  it,  the  event  has  justified   the  prediction; 
and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  while  man  "knoweth  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth;"  God  "  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning." 
Every  thing  that  is  excellent  and  desirable  has  its  counterfeit. 
Revelation  has  sometimes  had  her  claims  denied;   and  sometimes 
her  majesty  imitated;  but  unaltered  by  any  mode  of  attack,  and  dis- 
daining to  shrink  from  inquiry,  she  submits  her  pure  gold  to  the 
crucible  of  truth,  secure  that  it  shall  come  brighter  from  that  fur- 
nace which  detects  and  consumes  baser  metals.     Some  have  en- 
deavoured to  add  to  the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  some  to  take  away 
from  it:  and  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  its  authenticity  is,  that 
it  remains  what  it  was  from  the  beginning,  uninjured  by  all  the 
hands  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  unimpaired  by  the  Eissaults 
of  all  those  adversaries,  who  have  in  their  turns  been  vanquished  by 
time  and  by  death.     Scripture  prophecy  has  been  imitated ;  and  the 
friends  of  skepticism  urge  against  it,  what  they  profess  to  deem  a 
counterpart   in  heathen  oracles;  and  because  these  were,  for  the 
most  part,  built  upon  the  chicanery  of  interested  men,  they  have  un- 
generously attempted  to  prove,  that  all  predictions  of  futurity  are 
founded  upon  the  same  basis,  rise  from  the  same  source,  and  proceed 
from  cunning  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  ignorance  and  superstition 
on  the  other.     In  entering  upon  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Scripture 
Prophecy,  it  can  neither  be  unnecessary  nor  unprofitable  to  discrimi- 
nate between  things  which  essentially  differ,  but  which  the  art  or 
the  ignorance  of  man  has  often  blended.     Our  leading  object  in  the 
present  Lecture  is  this;  and  we  shall,  as  your  time  may  allow,  or 
circumstances  shall  dictate,  blend  with  this  discussion  some  remarks 
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respecting  the  distance  between  the  prophecy  and  the  events  pre- 
dicted in  most  instances;  as  also  the  uses  to  which  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  Prophecy,  if  it  can  be  estabUshed,  may  be  applied.  We 
shall  endeavour, 

I.  To  distinguish  Scripture  Prophecy  from  heathen  oracles. 
1.  Before  this  difference  is  specified,  it  maybe  proper  to  say  some- 
thing respecting  the  nature  and  the  number  of  the  heathen  oracles. 
In  respect  to  their  Nature,  there  has  been  large  discussion,  and 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  them 
to  the  influence  of  demons;  and  others  altogether  to  the  cunning  and 
artifice  of  the  persons  employed  to  deliver  them.  While  there  was 
indisputably  much  of  the  last,  I  confess  that  I  am  also  inclined  to  ad- 
mit something  of  the  former.  I  give  it  only  as  my  opinion,  upon 
which,  as  upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  every  other  point  ad- 
vanced in  these  Lectures,  you  will  form  your  own  judgment,  after 
having  candidly  weighed  the  evidences  produced,  and  the  reasons 
assigned.  If  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  be  admitted,  (which  cannot 
now  form  a  subject  of  discussion,  whatever  it  may  do  hereafter,)  there 
is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  heathen  world  was  peculiarly  under 
their  influence.  The  lands  which  the  light  of  Revelation  had  not 
visited,  may  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  empire,  to  the  powers  of 
darkness.  There  are  two  reasons  why,  in  some  striking  cases,  I  ima- 
gine the  answers  deUvered  by  the  heathen  oracles  to  be  prompted 
by  demons. 

First,  because  in  some  few  instances,  a  knowledge  beyond  the 
compass  of  human  ability  was  displayed.  There  were  two  memora- 
ble trials  made  of  the  veracity  of  oracles,  and  admitted  by  no  less 
an  historian  than  Rollin,*  whose  depth  of -research,  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, and  fidelity  of  narration,  stand  unrivalled.  Croesus  commanded 
his  ambassador  to  ask  the  oracle,  at  a  stated  time  determined  be- 
tween them,  what  the  monarch  was  doing.  The  oracle  of  Delphos 
replied,  that  "he  was  causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dressed 
in  a  vessel  of  brass" — which  was  the  fact.  At  Heliopolis  a  simi- 
lar trial  was  made  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  He  sent  a  letter  sealed 
up,  to  which  he  demanded  an  answer  without  its  being  opened. 
The  oracle  commanded  a  blank  paper  to  be  folded,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered to  him;  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
written  nothing  in  the  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  the  oracle.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  in  general  demons  have  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity:  but  in  some  instances  it  might  be  permitted  as  a 
punishment  for  the  blindness  and  idolatry,  the  pride  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  heathen  world.     The  early  Fathers  have  generally 

*  Rol.  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  54,  preface. 
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maintained  this  sentiment;  and  their  opinion  ought  to  have  some 
weight,  as  they  lived  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  on  the  brink  of 
the  time  in  question.  Nor  is  a  partial  impulse  upon  the  minds  of 
men  by  evil  spirits  more  extraordinary  or  unreasonable,  than  the 
possession  which  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  prevailed  over  the  bodies 
of  men;  and  the  doctrine  of  actual  possession  has  never,  in  my 
mind,  been  overthrown. 

Secondly,  heathen  oracles  ceased  at  an  early  stage  of  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity;  an  instance,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  This  sentiment  has  been  opposed,  and  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  their  cessation  was  gradual,  and  that  they  fell 
into  disrepute  as  the  superior  light  of  Christianity  extended,  but 
not  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  prevalence  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  emperor  Julian  consulted  them;  which  he 
could  not  do  except  they  had  been  in  existence  long  after  the 
preaching  of  Christianity.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  Julian 
"had  recourse  to  magical  operations,"  quite  a  distinct  thing  from 
the  consultation  of  oracles,  and  that  it  was  "because  oracles  had 
already  ceased:  for  he  bewailed  the  loss  of  them,  and  assigned 
weak  reasons  for  that  loss,  which  St.  Cyril  has  vigorously  refuted; 
adding  that  he  never  could  have  offered  such,  but  from  an  un- 
willingness to  acknowledge,  that  when  the  ivorld  had  received  the 
light  of  Christ,  the  dominion  of  the  Devil  ivas  at  an  enf/."*  It 
has  been  farther  added,  as  an  evidence  that  heathen  oracles  con- 
tinued after  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  the  Christian  em- 
perors issued  laws  against  them;  but  it  has  also  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  "  the  edicts  of  those  princes  do  not  prove  that  oracles 
actually  existed  in  their  times,  any  more  than  that  they  ceased  in 
consequence  of  their  laws;"  and  that  "it  is  certain  that  these  ora- 
cles were,  for  the  most  part,  extinct  before  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine."  The  superstition  and  predilection  of  the  multitude  for 
oracles  might  exist  long  after  the  oracles  themselves;  for  men  slow- 
ly resign  prejudices  of  all  sOrts,  and  religious  prejudices  especially. 
The  laws  of  these  emperors  were  designed  probably  to  subdue  these 
prejudices,  or  at  least  to  control  their  injurious  operation.  The 
evidences  on  both  sides  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  and  impar- 
tially balanced;  and  it  is  probable,  that  facts  have  been  seen  magni- 
fied or  diminished  according  to  the  prejudices  of  respective  writers 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Tertullian  ofiers  that  any  Christian, 
on  pain  of  death,  shall  engage  to  make  these  oracles  confess  them- 
selves demons.!     Juvenal  speaks  of  the  cessation  of  the  Delphian 

■''  See  Encyc.  Brit.  b.  xiii.  P.  1.  Art.  Oracle. 

t  Nisi  se  dajtnones  confessi  fuerint,  Chrietiano  mentiri  non  audentes,  ibidem 
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oracle.*  Lucan  bears  the  same  testimony.t  Theodoret  speaks  of 
the  decline  of  the  same  oracle;  and  its  reputed  answer  to  the  con- 
sultations of  Julian  is  well  known4  "Tell  the  king — the  well- 
constructed  palace  is  fallen  to  the  ground: — Phoebus  has  neither  a 
cottage,  not  the  prophetic  laurel,  nor  the  speaking  fountain;  and 
even  the  beautiful  water  is  extinct." 

But  although  we  ascribe  some  of  these  oracles  to  the  agency  of 
demons,  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  most  of  them  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  and  cunning.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
Delphian  priestess  suffered  herself  to  be  corrupted  by  presents,  and 
framed  her  answers  accordingly.  Demosthenes  publicly  accused 
the  Pythian  oracle  of  being  bribed  to  speak  in  favour  of  Philip;  and 
charged  the  Athenians  to  give  no  credit  to  her.§ 

With  regard  to  Number,  they  were  so  multiplied,  that  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  to  recapitulate  a  few  leading  fea- 
tures, which  have  been  traced  by  various  writers,  of  the  principal 
of  them.  The  most  considerable  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phos,  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in  Achaia,  situated  upon  a  declivity 
about  the  middle  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices. 

The  oracle  of  Dodonaj]  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter:  who  is  also 
deemed  the  father  of  oracles;  although  he  yielded  in  the  renown 
and  popularity  of  his  predictions  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The 
mode  of  answering  inquiries  at  this  seat  of  superstition,  appears  to 
have  been,  by  hanging  certain  instruments  on  the  tops  of  oaks, 
•  which  when  shaken  by  the  wind  gave  a  confused  sound,  the  priests 
interpreting  the  noise  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  oracles  of  Trophonius  in  Bceotia^  were  also  held  in  high 
estimation.     After  much  ceremony  the  inquirers  entered  the  cave, 

illius  Christiani  procacissimi  sanguinem  fundite,  Tertull.  Apologet.  p.  24.  Lutet. 
edit.  1634. 

* Delphis  oracula  cessant.    Juv.  Sat.  vi.  I.  554. 

f  Non  ullo  secula  dono 

Nostra  carent  majore  Deum,  quarn  Delphica  sedes 
Quod  siluit.  Luc.  Lib.  v. 

Ou  TTuyuv  XecXe actnv,  uTreTJiBro  x.ut  tcxXov  vao)^. 
See  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  Vol.  1.  Chap.  9.  p.  282. 
§  He  said  that  "  the  Pythoness  Philippised." 

II  Respecting  this  place  there  has  been  much  controversy.  Some  place  it  in 
Thessaly,  and  some  in  Epirus.  Those  who  adhere  to  Epirus,  doubt  whether  it 
was  in  Thesprotia,  or  Chaonia.  Some  contend  that  there  were  two  Dodonas : 
one  in  Thessaly  and  one  in  Epirus.  Rollin  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Molossians;  and 
Archbishop  Potter,  after  stating  these  different  opinions,  seems  to  agree  with 
him. 
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whence  they  returned  melancholy  and  listless,  stupified  possibly 
by  some  vapour  which  might  arise  within  it,  and  were  a  consider- 
able time  before  they  recovered,  having,  as  they  imagined,  seen  and 
heard  wonderful  things. 

The  whole  amount  of  oracles  in  more  or  less  repute  in  the  hea- 
then world,  is  estimated  at  not  fewer  than  three  hundred.  It 
would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  your  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  different 
characters  and  pretensions  of  these;  especially  as  they  are  all  in- 
ferior and  subordinate  to  those  which  we  have  named,  and  selected 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  that  we 
should  mark, 

2.  The  Distinction  subsisting  between  the  best  and  wisest  of 
these  Oracles,  and  Scripture  Prophecy.  They  are  dissimilar  in 
every  leading  point;  and  their  highest  pretensions,  on  the  testimomy 
of  the  history  of  their  times,  can  never  rank  with  the  claims  and 
the  evidences  of  the  sacred  predictions. 

The  first  distinction  which  I  shall  mark  relates  to  the  Manner 
of  their  delivery.  When  the  priestess  had  passed  through  the  pre- 
paratory ceremonies,  and  had  inhaled  the  celebrated  vapour  over 
which  her  tripod  was  placed,  her  gestures  and  sensations  amounted 
to  absolute  madness.  A  trembling  shook  her  whole  frame:  her 
looks  were  wild  and  distracted;  she  foamed  at  the  mouth;  her  hair 
became  erect;  her  shrieks  and  bowlings  filled  the  temple;  and  hea- 
then historians  add,  that  the  building  itself  shook  to  its  very  founda- 
tions. During  these  fearful  agitations,  at  certain  intervals,  unconnect- 
ed words  fell  from  her  lips.  These  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
priests  who  surrounded  her,  and  from  them  the  oracle  was  framed. 
These  distortions  and  this  vehemence,  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
priestess  of  Delphos,  but  seem  universally  to  characterize  heathen 
oracles.  Lycophron  represents  Cassandra  as  infuriate  in  the  same 
measure  as  this  Pythian  priestess  is  described  by  Lucan.*  Hera- 
clitus  says  that  "  the  declamations  of  the  Sibyl  were  indecorous  and 
ridiculous,"  and  that  they  were  pronounced  from  a  raving  mouth."t 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  this  violence  as  a  proverbial  no- 
tority. J  Virgil  describes,  with  his  wonted  force  and  eloquence,  the 
vehemence  and  madness  of  the  prophetess.§     It  required  several 

•  See  also  Lucan,  lib.  v. 

f  Hj  f<.xivo/^evctj  ^-oi^xTi  yeXot^-oi  y.ot,;  oatoiXXcoTri^oi,  <pdiyfofA.ty7j. 

\  SibylliE  crebro  se  dicunt  ardere,  torrente  vi  magn&  flammarum.  Amm.  Marc, 
lib.  xxi.  in  principio. 

Consult  on  this  subject,  RoUin,  vol.  i.  pref.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
278.     Bp.  Watson's  Theolog.  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

\  See  Virgil's  ^En.  lib.  vi.  v.  46 — 51.  For  extracts  and  general  evidences,  con- 
sult the  notes  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture. 

Vol.  II.  5 
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days,  after  she  was  re-conducted  to  her  cell,  to  recover  her  from 
her  fatigue,  and  to  restore  her  exhausted  frame  to  its  wonted  vigour. 
Sometimes  her  life  was  the  forfeit  of  her  exertions;  and  this  ex- 
cessive raving  was  followed  by  sudden  death. 

To  this  madness  stands  opposed  the  calm  and  dignified  manners 
of  the  prophets,  when  they  foretold  future  events.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  elevated  by  the  majesty  of  their  subject.  They  were 
wrapt  and  inspired  by  the  visions  of  the  Almighty.  They  were 
moved  with  pity  or  with  indignation,  when  men  trifled  with  the 
judgments  pronounced.  Sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  times, 
and  transported  by  the  force  of  their  commission,  they  rent  their 
clothes  and  their  hair;  they  stamped  with  their  foot,  and  smote 
upon  their  thigh.  But  they  maintained  the  calm  possession  of  all 
their  faculties;  and  never  discovered  the  characteristics  of  a  maniac. 
They  were  zealous,  but  not  furious:  and  their  energy  was  distinct 
from  raving.  I  cannot  but  think  that  God  himself  marks  strongly 
the  contrast  between  the  manner  of  delivering  oracles,  and  the  calm 
possession  of  their  reasoning  faculties,  the  majesty,  the  truth  of  his 
prophets.  "  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things,  and  stretcheth 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself. 
That  frustrateth  the  tokens  of  liars,  and  maketh  the  diviners  mad; 
that  turneth  wise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowledge 
foolish:  That  confirmeth  the  word  of  my  servant,  and  performeth 
the  counsel  of  my  messengers."*  In  one  word,  the  pronouncers  of 
oracles  were  always  transported  out  of  themselves;  and  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord  always  preserved  a  noble  tranquillity  of  deportment. 

The  second  distinction  which  I  shall  point  out  relates  to  the 
Time  of  their  delivery.  The  oracles  were  issued  only  at  stated 
periods.  Their  gods  were  not  always  propitious.  At  first  the 
priestess  of  Delphos  could  be  approached  but  once  a  year:  after- 
wards she  was  accessible  monthly.  All  days  were  not  deemed  pro- 
per; and  upon  some  no  answer  could  be  obtained.  Alexander 
wished  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  one  of  those  unpropitious  days: 
but  was  absolutely  refused  by  the  priestess.  The  conqueror  of  the 
world  did  not  understand  ceremony;  and  thought  that  "nice  cus- 
toms should  stoop  to  great  kings."  He  dragged  the  struggling 
priestess,  and  seated  her  by  force  on  the  tripod,  while  she  exclaimed, 
"My  son,  thou  art  invincible;"  and  Alexander  declared  that  she 
might  spare  herself  farther  trouble,  for  that  was  an  oracle  entirely 
to  his  satisfaction.!     We  have  already  seen,  that  as  force  could 

*  Isa.  xliv.  24—26. 

f  On  this  point  consult  Plutarch,  GrEcc.  quaest.  9.  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  v.  b.  1, 
note  F.  p.  610.  Dublin  edit.  1745.    Potter's  Antiq.  vol.  1,  chap.  9,  p.  278.    For  the 
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command  the  time,  gold  could  occasionally  dictate  the  answer;  and 
this  is  a  consideration  worthy  to  be  remarked  and  remembered;  and 
which  we  shall  not  pass  by,  as  we  pursue  the  distinctions  evidently 
subsisting  between  this  corrupted  superstition  and  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy. 

Respecting  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  we  find  none  of  this  cau- 
tion. No  seasons  were  improper.  They  were  always  accessible; 
and  to  the  devout  inquirer  God  was  always  propitious.  There  was 
no  delay  attending  the  answer.  Either  he  disdained  to  notice  the 
application  at  all,  when  it  came  from  such  a  character  as  Saul, 
whose  iniquities  had  separated  him  from  the  divine  favour:  or  the 
direction  was  vouchsafed  immediately.  Rank  and  v^ealth  had  no 
influence  in  framing  the  answer.  The  poor  were  often  filled  with 
joy,  while  the  rich  were  sent  empty  away.  Unrighteous  kings  were 
reproved  with  the  fidelity,  the  plainness,  and  the  severity  of  truth; 
and  the  prophets,  not  unfrequently,  passed  from  the  royal  presence 
into  a  prison,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sincerity.  They  often  suf- 
fered, but  they  never  stooped  to  flatter. 

The  Third  distinction  relates  to  the  Place  where  they  were  de- 
livered. The  heathen  oracles  were  delivered  in  secret  and  obscure 
places,  in  by-ways,  in  dark  caverns,  and  from  the  inmost  recesses  of 
temples.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  such  places  were  favourable 
to  fraud?  and  that  these  very  circumstances  are  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  suspicion?  All  was  as  mysterious  and  as  blind  aspos- 
sible.  Pausanias,  who  consulted  in  person  the  oracle  of  Trophonius, 
after  a  long  description  of  the  ablutions  and  services  previously 
required,  represents  at  large  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  speaks  of  the  visible  and  outward  cave,  not  as  a  natural 
cavity,  but  as  "  built  with  the  nicest  mechanism  and  proportion." 
The  entrance  of  this  cavern  has  no  steps,  but  the  person  who 
wishes  to  consult  the  oracle  must  provide  himself  with  a  light  and 
narrow  ladder:  and  having  descended  this  external  cavern,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  porch  to  the  oracle,  the  cave  itself  of  Tro- 
phonius is  situated  "  between  the  roof  and  the  pavement."  "  At 
the  mouth  of  this,  the  descendant,  having  brought  with  him  cakes 
dipped  in  honey,  lies  along  on  the  ground,  and  shoves  himself  feet 
foremost  into  the  cave;  then  he  thrusts  in  his  knees;  after  which 
the  rest  of  his  body  is  rolled  along,  by  a  force  not  unlike  that  of 
a  great  and  rapid  river,  which  overpowering  a  man  with  its  vortex, 
tumbles  him  over  head  and  ears.     All  that  come  within  the  ap- 

anecdote,  see  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  1,  p.  51,  Preface;  and  Enc.  Brit.  vol.  xiii.  Pt. 
I.  Art.  Oracle. 
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proach  of  the  oracle,  have  not  their  answers  revealed  the  same  way. 
Some  gather  their  resolves  by  outward  appearances;  others  by  word 
of  mouth.  They  all  return  the  same  way  back  with  their  feet  fore- 
most."* None  ever  lost  their  lives  in  this  cavern,  except  one  man, 
who  meant  to  rob  the  sanctuary  of  the  wealth  deposited  there  by 
the  superstitious.  Every  one  returns,  bewildered  and  stupified 
from  some  cause,  from  the  cave.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Pau- 
sanias;  and  it  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  discover  how  much  of  art 
and  of  chicanery  might  be  practised,  in  a  place  so  constructed, 
upon  those,  who,  being  prepared  for  something  supernatural,  re- 
quire very  little  to  strengthen  the  delusion  which  their  imagina- 
tion was  of  itself  ready  to  impose  upon  their  senses. 

Scripture  prophecy  forms  a  striking  and  noble  contrast  to  these 
pitiful  expedients.  Here  was  no  collusion,  and  no  mystery.  No 
cheat  was  attempted  or  practised  on  the  senses.  There  were  no 
secret  avenues,  no  dark  recesses,  no  obscure  retreats.  All  was  open 
as  the  day.  The  prophets  delivered  their  messages  wherever  and 
whenever  they  were  required,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Some- 
times the  predictions  were  delivered  in  the  palaces  of  rebellious 
kings,  and  sometimes  in  the  centre  of  devoted  cities:  sometimes  in 
the  prophet's  house,  and  at  others  in  the  assembly  of  the  Elders: 
but  always  openly.  Does  not  God  himself  allude  to  this  distinc- 
tion between  his  own  predictions,  and  the  secrecy  attending  the  de- 
livery of  heathen  oracles,  when  he  says,  "  /  have  not  spoken  in 
secret,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  earthV\ 

The  fourth  distinction  relates  to  the  Ceremonies  required  and 
practised  in  the  consultation  of  oracles.  Vast  preparations  were 
made  on  every  such  occasion.  The  priestess  herself  was  compelled 
to  fast  three  days,  to  bathe  in  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  to  drink  co- 
piously of  the  water,  to  shake  the  laurel  tree  that  grew  on  its  brink, 
and  to  chew  some  of  its  leaves.  Sacrifices  that  lacked  neither 
splendour  nor  solemnity  were  presented  daily,  till  the  omens  were 
favourable,  and  an  answer  was  vouchsafed.  Not  an  iota  of  the  cere- 
monial prescribed  was  to  be  omitted;  and  a  single  informality 
would  suspend  the  whole  process,  and  rendering  nugatory  all  that 
preceded,  compel  all  the  services  to  recommence.^  All  the  ma- 
jesty of  form  was  maintained,  but  alas!  the  spirit  of  religion  was  not 
there.  It  was  also  expected  that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  should 
make  large  presents  to  the  god,  whose  name  sanctioned  the  avarice 
of  the  priests;  so  that  the  temple  of  Delphos  surpassed  all  others  in 

*  Abp.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

fis.  xlv.  19. 

\  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  Pref.  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  610. 
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riches,  splendour,  and  magnificence.*  Nor  was  this  requisition  pe- 
culiar to  the  shrine  of  Apollo;  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, throughout  the  whole  heathen  world,  that  whoever  would  con- 
sult the  pretended  divinity,  must  fee  the  selfish  priest. 

You  discern  no  such  parade  in  the  dispensation  of  Scripture  Pro- 
phecy. When  God  was  approached,  only  the  usual  sacrifices  were 
presented;  and  he  was  frequently  consulted  without  any  previous 
offering.  When  sacrifices  were  presented,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
propitiate  the  Deity,  which  was  the  sole  object  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  heathens.  Till  the  answer  was  given,  the^  god  was  adored; 
and  when  it  was  once  obtained,  he  was  forgotten.  Presents  were 
sometimes  sent  to  the  prophets;  but  these  were  tokens  of  personal 
respect  to  them,  and  were  not  intended  as  an  offering  to  God. 
They  were  never  required;  and  were  always  refused  when  they  were 
intended  as  a  recompense  to  the  prophet  in  his  sacred  character,  or 
as  a  reward  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Thus,  Elijah  refused, 
peremptorily,  any  presents  from  Naaman.  Frequently  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord  suffered  persecution  even  to  death,  for  the  integrity  with 
which  they  pronounced  the  truths  committed  to  their  trust.  No 
king  could  corrupt  them.  Ahab  said  of  Micaiah,  "  I  hate  him,  for 
he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Balaam, 
whose  heart  was  the  seat  of  avarice,  did  not  dare,  so  long  as  God 
chose  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  presents.  He  was  constrained  to  abjure  the  gold  which 
he  devoured  with  his  wishes,  when  it  was  offered  as  a  bribe  that  he 
should  deliver  a  favourable  oracle.  "  If  Balak  would  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  less  or  more."  To  what  sufferings  and  imprisonments 
did  Jeremiah's  predictions  expose  him!  Samuel,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  administration  as  a  prophetj  and  as  a  judge,  could  say,  "  Be- 
hold here  I  am;  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord  and  before  his 
anointed;  whose  ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass  have  I  taken.''  or 
whom  have  I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  whose  hand 
have  I  received  any  bribe,  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will 
restore  it  you.  And  the  people  said,  Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us, 
nor  oppressed  us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand. 
And  he  said  unto  them.  The  Lord  is  witness  against  you,  and  his 
anointed  is  witness  this  day,  that  ye  have  not  found  aught  in  my 
hand.  And  they  answered.  He  is  witness."!  Which  of  the  priests 
that  conducted  the  heathen  oracles,  could  make  such  an  appeal? 

*  Abp.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  278,  279. 
t  1  Sam.  xii.  3—5. 
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or  produce,  like  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  a  palm  unstained  by  bri- 
bery? 

The  Fifth  and  the  grand  distinction  relates  to  Matter.     Rollin 
has  with  much  justice  and  force  given  a  description  of  heathen  ora- 
cles.  He  says,  "  Their  general  characteristics  were  ambiguity,  ob- 
scurity, and  convertibility ;-^   that  is  to  say,  the  "  answer  would 
agree  with  several  various,  and  sometimes  directly  opposite  events." 
The  prediction  was  so  framed,  that  whatever  should  be  the  issue, 
the  oracle  might  not  lose  its  credit  and  popularity.     There  are  two 
instances  in  point,  which  are  also  generally  known;  and  they  shall 
suffice  as  an  illustration  of  this  position.     When  Croesus  was  about 
to  invade  the  Medes  and  Persians,  he  consulted  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phos  as  to  the  issue  of  his  expedition.     The  answer  was,  that  "  by 
passing  the  river  Helys,  and  making  war  upon  the  Persians,  he 
would  ruin  a  great  empire,"     What  empire?     Was  his  own,  or 
that  of  the  Medes,  to  be  ruined?     One  of  these  two  opposite  events 
was  certain;  and  in  either  case  the  oracle  would  be  right.     Men 
are  always  ready  to  believe  that  which  they  wish.    Croesus  flattered 
himself  that  the  ruin  of  the  Persians  was  intended.     He  made  the 
attempt — lost  his  crown — and  was  on  the  point  of  losing  his  life. 
In  like  manner  when  Pyrrhus  made  war  upon  the  Romans,  he  con- 
sulted the  same  oracle.     With  matchless  address  the  answer  was 
couched  in  a  single  line  in  Latin,*  which  cannot  be  so  rendered 
into  English  as  to  express  the  equivocal  construction  of  the  origi- 
nal: but  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  it  may  be  read,  either 
"  that  Pyrrhus  should  conquer  the  Romans;"  or  "that  the  Romans 
should  conquer  Pyrrhus."     The  issue  is  well  known:  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned mortified  and  defeated,  to  his  country,  after  a  long  and  disas- 
trous struggle.    Tertullian  appeals  to  these  instances  in  charging  the 
heathen  oracles  with  subtle  ambiguity;!  and  such  was  their  general 
character. 

The  contrast  to  this  darkness  and  equivocation  will  be  found  in 
the  clearness  and  perspicuity  6f  prophecy,  as  we  pursue  the  fu- 
ture discussion  of  this  interesting  part  of  divine  revelation.  In  ge- 
neral, the  prediction  is  so  decisive,  that  the  event  appears  only  a 
transcript  of  the  prophecy.  Language  capable  of  a  double  or 
changeable  construction,  is  never  employed:  and  when  obscurity 
hovers  over  the  prophecy,  it  arises  from  one  of  these  three  causes: 
■either  it  is  not  accomplished,  and  has  not  received  the  interpreta- 

*  Aio  te,  iEacida,  Romanes,  vincere  posse ! 

f  In  oraculis  autem,  quo  ingenio  ambiguitates  temperent  in  eventus,  sciunt 
CroBsi.  sciunt  Pyrrhi.  Tertuil.  Apolofret.  p.  24.  Lutet.  edit.  1634.  See  also 
Kollin's  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  54.     Encyc.  Brit.  vol.  xiii.  Part  1.  Art.  Oracle. 
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tion  of  providence:  or  the  history  which  should  elucidate  it  has 
perished  with  the  wrecks  of  time,  or  we  are  ignorant  of  the  im- 
agery, the  customs,  or  the  language  itself,  in  which  it  is  contained, 
and  to  which  it  relates.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  draw  a  pa- 
rallel between  Scripture  Prophecy  and  heathen  oracles,  for  the 
sake  of  placing  them  upon  the  same  basis,  tracing  them  to  the  same 
source,  and  condemning  them  together,  are  acting  unfairly,  disho- 
nourably, and  dishonestly  by  Revelation. 

Having  passed  over  the  leading  object  held  in  view  by  the  pre- 
sent Lecture,  I  shall  venture  to  add  some  reflections  to  the  point 
announced  for  discussion,  of  considerable  importance  to  us,  before 
these  preliminary  observations  are  closed;  and  which,  if  not  consi- 
dered now,  can  scarcely  find  any  place  in  the  plan  which  I  have 
submitted  to  your  attention.  At  the  opening  of  this  discourse  I 
promised,  as  your  time  would  allow,  to  offer, 

II.  Some  remarks  on  the, distance  between  the  prophecy  and  the 
events  predicted,  in  most  instances.  The  intention  of  these  obser- 
vations is  simply  to  illustrate  this  plain  and  important  position,  that 
the  prophecies  were  delivered  before  the  events  which  they  pro- 
fess to  predict;  and  at  the  time  which  they  assert. 

1.  The  prophecies  Avere  written  before  the  events  which  they 
profess  to  predict.  In  order  to  determine  this  point,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  few  instances,  as  a  short  specimen;  and  we 
shall  gather  them  from  pages  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  are  not 
likely  to  form  any  part  of  our  future  consideration.  We  shall  also 
prefer  a  few,  short,  unnoticed  prophecies,  which  will  better  answer 
our  purpose,  as  we  have  little  time  to  spare  to  them;  and  which,  as 
they  relate  to  comparatively  small  circumstances,  we  may  presume 
would  have  escaped  the  minute  attention  of  any  future  historian, 
had  not  the  event  been  an  extraordinary  counterpart  of  the  predic- 
tion. But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  in  subordinate  and  local  predic- 
tions the  event  has  precisely  corresponded  with  the  prophecy,  we 
may  hope  the  more  readily  to  obtain  your  assent  to  those,  which 
are  more  copious,  more  notorious,  more  confirmed,  and  which  will 
hereafter  be  produced,  for  your  investigation,  in  their  respective 
order. 

The  destruction  of  the  altar  of  Bethel  was  predicted  in  the  year 
before  Christ,  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five.  "  And  behold,  there 
came  a  man  of  God  out  of  Judah,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  unto 
Bethel:  and  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar  to  burn  incense.  And 
he  cried  against  the  altar  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said,  0  altar, 
altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a  child  shall  be  born  unto  the 
house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name,  and  upon  thee  shall  he  offer  the 
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priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon  thee,  and  men's 
bones  shall  be  burned  upon  thee."*  An  immediate  sign  was  su- 
peradded, in  the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  arm,  and  in  the  rending 
of  the  altar:  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction  was  in  the 
year  before  Christ  six  hundred  and  twenty-four:  and  the  interval 
between  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  years.  Josephus  makes  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
years  intervene.!  This  difference  is  trifling;  but  the  whole  lapse  of 
time  is  considerable.  "  Moreover,  the  altar  that  was  at  Bethel,  and 
the  high  place  which  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin,  had  made,  both  that  altar  and  the  high  place  he  broke  down, 
and  burned  the  high  place,  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and 
burned  the  grove.  And  as  Josiah  turned  himself,  he  spied  the 
sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  mount,  and  sent  and  took  the 
bones  out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the  altar,  and 
polluted  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  man  of 
God  proclaimed. "J  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  respect- 
ing the  exactness  of  the  chronology  stated,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  was  remote  from  the  pre- 
diction itself;  from  the  acknowledged  distance  between  the  reign 
of  Jeroboam  and  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

At  the  fall  of  Jericho,  doubtless  under  the  impulse  of  a  prophetical 
spirit,  "  Joshua  adjured  them,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho:  he  shall  lay 
the  foundation  thereof  in  his  first  born,  and  in  his  youngest  son 
shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it."§  This  sentence  was  pronounced 
in  the  year  before  Christ  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
We  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  it,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen.  "  In  his  days,"  that  is,  during  the 
reign  of  Ahab,  did  HIel  the  Bethelite  build  Jericho:  he  laid  the 
foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his  first  born,  and  set  up  the  gates 
thereof  in  his  youngest  son,  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun."||  Between  the 
prophecy  and  the  event,  there  is  a  space  of  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  years.  These  last  passages  in  their  connexion,  will  serve, 
moreover,  to  set  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  blessings  and  cursings 
pronounced  by  eminent  characters,  on  certain  occasions;  and  which 
have  exposed  them  to  the  censures  of  superficial  readers,  as  indi- 
cating a  selfish,  or  a  revengeful  spirit.  They  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  one  temper  of  mind  or  the  other.     They  were  solemn 

*  1  Kings  xiii  1,  2.  f  Jos.  Antiq.  lib.  x.  cap.  5. 

J  2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  16.  ^  Josh.  vi.  26. 

II  1  Kings  xvi.  34. 
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predictions  of  that  which  would  be.  "  The  prophecy  came  not,  in 
old  time,  by  the  will  of  man;"  by  either  his  favour  or  his  resent- 
ment: "  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  and  the  event  justified  their  censures  and  their  com- 
mendations. 

So  clear  and  so  decisive  were  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  Por- 
phyry, who  compared  them  with  the  Grecian  histories  extant  in 
his  time,  unable  to  resist  the  fulness  of  evidence  by  which  they 
were  supported,  said,  that  the  predictions  ascribed  to  this  prophet 
were  forgeries,  and  were  written  ufler  the  events  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  foretell.  A  fine  concession  is  this,  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  prophecies  and  the  event:  while  the  as- 
sertion which  he  makes  of  the  fraud,  is  as  weak  as  it  is  false.  Even 
Grotius,  who  is  the  coolest  and  the  most  candid  opponent  that  in- 
fidelity could  ask,  seems  to  kindle  here;  and  says,  "  it  is  the  same 
as  if  any  one  should  question  whether  the  productions  of  Virgil 
were  really  written  by  him,  and  in  the  Augustan  age:  for  there 
never  was^  any  more  doubt  among  the  Hebrews  concerning  the 
one,  than  there  was  among  the  Romans  respecting  the  other."* 

The  assertion  of  Porphyry,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  forged 
after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  "  this  prophecy  was  translated  into  Greek  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  before,  and  was  in  the  hands,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but 
of  the  Egyptians  also,  inveterate  enemies  to  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion."t     We  advance  that, 

2.  The  prophecies  were  written  at  the  time  in  which  they  pro- 
fess themselves  to  have  been  delivered.  Without  referring  to 
chronology  and  to  a  comparison  of  farther  predictions  and  histories, 
we  ask  of  skepticism  only  those  common  concessions  which  are 
made  on  all  similar  occasions:  that  the  testimony  of  contemporary 
writers,  who  could  have  no  interest  in  supporting  a  fraud,  but 
would  have  reaped  great  honour  in  detecting  one,  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  Jewish  nation,  be  admitted.  These  are  deemed  evi- 
dences in  every  other  literary  point — irresistible  evidences — evi- 
dences— on  which  we  receive  as  genuine  all  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity— and  why  should  they  be  rejected  on  this  subject,  and  on 
this  subject  only?  If  the  same  concessions  were  made  to  Revela- 
tion which  are  every  day  made  to  other  productions:  if  the  same 
allowances  were  granted  to  the  sacred  writers  which  are  given  un- 
asked, and  without  reluctance,  to  other  historians:  if  the  same  evi- 

*  GroL  de  Ver.  Relig.  Christ,  lib.  i.  sect.  17. 
t  Bp.  Watson's  Thco).  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

Vol.  H.  6 
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dences  were  admitted  on,  the  part  of  the  Bible,  which  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  which  are  allowed  in  support  of  any  other  book;  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  controversy,  the  weapons  of  infidelity  would 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  Scriptures  would  be  cordially  received. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  at 
any  age,  of  the  times  when  their  prophecies  were  written;  nor  any 
hesitation  in  the  admission  of  the  claims  of  those  writings  to  the 
dates  which  they  assume.  The  events  of  war,  of  captivity,  and  of 
other  great  concerns  of  their  nation,  served  to  fix  and  to  distinguish 
the  dates  of  their  prophecies  and  histories.  It  has  been  judiciously 
and  truly  remarked,  that  three  leading  circumstances,  collected 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  difierent  prophets  themselves,  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  this  observation.  "  First,  that  the  authors 
who  lived  after  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  into  Babylon,  make 
use  of  some  Chaldee  terms;  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ihe  fore- 
going prophets;  for  we  may  see  in  the  books  of  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
and  Malachi,  the  same  style  with  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel. 
Secondly,  the  authors  of  these  books  give  names  to  the  months, 
which  they  had  rfot  before  the  captivity:  for  before  that  era,  the 
Jews  only  gave  the  names  of  first,  second,  third,  &c.  to  their 
months.  Thirdly,  the  authors  of  these  prophecies  take  particular 
notice  of  any  newly  instituted  fasts;  thus,  we  see  that  the  prophet 
Haggai  mentioned  those  fasts  of  which  we  have  nothing  in  the  law, 
but  which  were  instituted  during  the  captivity."*  Thus,  the  very 
style  of  the  respective  prophets,  independently  of  external  evi- 
dences, will,  when  accurately  investigated,  determine  the  periods 
in  which  they  wrote. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  prophecies,  especially  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  opposed  Jewish  prejudices,  and  thwarted 
them  in  those  principles  of  which  they  were  most  tenacious:  surely 
an  impostor,  or  a  band  of  impostors,  who  should  sit  down  to  forge 
oracles,  would  have  adapted  them  better  to  the  taste  of  their  coun- 
try. And  vv^hy  was  imposition  confined  only  to  certain  ages? 
Why  did  it  not  survive  the  year  of  the  world  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-three?  Why  have  there  been  no  impostors,  no 
successful  pretensions  to  prophecy,  since  Malachi,  among  a  people 
who  for  eight  ages  were  celebrated  for  the  splendour  and  accuracy 
of  their  predictions?!  Let  skepticism  consider  and  answer  these 
difficulties. 

We  proceed  no  farther  upon  this  subject:  but  it  may  be  asked, 
why  we  are  so  anxious  to  prove  the  truth  of  Scripture  Prophecies; 

*  Bp.  Watson'B  Theol.  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  p.  365. 
t  Bp.  Watson's  Tlieol.  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  371. 
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and  to  what  use  they  can  be  applied  if  we  carry  our  point  in  estab- 
lishing them?  They  will  elucidate  and  place  beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  presented 
themselves  to  the  human  mind. 

1.  The  Doctrine  of  Providence.  There  is  not  a  doctrine  more 
absurd  in  itself,  or  more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  mankind, 
than  the  doctrine  of  chance.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  God 
should  create  the  world,  and  abandon  the  government  of  it:  that 
he  should  form  beings  wholly  and  entirely  dependent  upon  him- 
self, and  then  withdraw  his  support  from  them.  It  is  pernicious 
to  human  morals,  and  to  human  society,  to  insinuate  that  God 
has  no  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  they 
have  no  responsibility  to  him.  It  is  a  degrading  representation 
of  the  Deity  to  assert,  that,  supremely  happy  in  himself,  he  disre- 
gards the  felicity  of  his  creatures;  and  that  infinitely  secure,  he 
leaves  them  alone  on  the  troubled  deeps  of  life,  tossed  from  wave 
to  wave,  the  sport  of  adverse  and  of  ungovernable  winds.  It  is 
not  true.  He  abandons  not  the  little  ark  that  contains  the  human 
race,  as  it  floats  upon  a  tempestuous  sea.  He  did  not  launch  yon- 
der worlds  with  an  omnipotent  arm,  till  he  had  prescribed  their 
orbits  with  infinite  skill.  The  doctrine  of  divine  superintendence 
stimulates  exertion.  A  man  labours  with  spirit  proportionate  to 
his  expectation  of  success.  If  the  issue  be  left  to  chance,  he  may 
well  despair:  but  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  which  will 
undoubtedly  produce  the  end  best  adapted  to  his  interests,  he  has 
an  object  before  him  of  unspeakable  moment,  and  he  will  pursue 
the  use  of  the  means  with  increasing  vigour.  Scripture  Prophecy 
once  established,  is  a  decisive  and  resistless  demonstration  of  the 
existence,  the  agency,  and  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence. 

2.  The  Connexion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Because  they  were 
composed  at  distinct  periods,  and  by  different  persons,  they  are 
too  often  considered  as  disunited,  and  are  read  separately,  and  exa- 
mined partially.  It  is  most  true,  that  they  were  the  work  of  seve- 
ral ages:  that  there  could  not  be  any  thing  like  collusion,  or  secret 
understanding,  between  writers  who  were  removed  centuries  from 
each  other:  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  harmony  of  all  their 
parts,  and  a  union  which  is  as  indissoluble  as  it  is  wonderful.  Like 
a  well  constructed  edifice,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  a  single  stone, 
without  deranging  the  order,  destroying  the  beauty,  and  affecting 
the  stability  of  the  whole.  Prophecy  and  history  alternately  elu- 
cidate and  confirm  each  other.  Here  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophecy,  by  the  history  of  its  accomplishment;  there  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  leading  features  of  the  history  are  genuine,  by 
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their  correspondence  with  the  prediction.  I  cannot  doubt,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  prophecy  was  a  Revelation  of  the  omniscient 
God;  nor  on  the  other,  that  the  event  was  under  Divine  Superin- 
tendence; when  I  discern  the  last  to  be  the  very  image  and  reflec- 
tion of  the  first.  I  am  able  to  trace  the  unbroken  line  which  runs 
through  the  entire  volume:  which  not  only  unites  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  but  also  links  all  their  several  parts  together.  I 
trace  them  all  to  the  same  origin,  and  say — "  God,  who  at  sundry 
times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 
I  am  unable  to  withhold  m)'^  assent  to  the  authority  and  the  claims 
of  such  a  volume,  ?o  harmonious  and  so  supported. 

3.  A  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  Miracles  is  deducible 
from  the  establishment  of  Scripture  Prophecy.  If  it  can  be  clear- 
ly and  satisfactorily  proved,  that  prophecies  delivered  a  considera- 
ble time  before  the  events  themselves  took  place,  were  actually 
and  precisely  accomplished,  there  will  remain  no  objection  against 
miracles  which  may  not  be  applied  to  prophecy;  and  the  removal 
of  them  in  the  one  case,  is  the  overthrow  of  them  in  the  other,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning.  Is  a  miracle  defined  to  be  "  an  extraordina- 
ry operation,  above  the  power  of  all  created  beings,  and  performa- 
ble  by  God  alone?"  So  is  prophecy.  Is  it  the  result  of  Omni- 
science and  of  Omnipotence,  in  their  combined  influence?  So  is 
prophecy  and  its  accomplishment.  Is  it  impossible  for  a  miracle 
to  be  wrought  without  the  immediate  interposition  of  Deity?  It 
is  equally  impossible  for  a  creature  to  foreknow  or  to  predict  fu- 
ture events;  and  to  roll  round  the  wheel  of  Providence,  so  as  to 
cause  those  events  precisely  to  correspond  with  the  prediction.  Is 
it  more  extraordinary  for  a  man  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or 
to  heal  the  sick,  or  to  raise  the  dead,  than  to  foretell  events,  con- 
cealed in  the  womb  of  futurity,  and  contrary,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  features  of  the  times,  and  to  the  aspect  of  the  world,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  such  predictions  are  pronounced?  Here  they  undoubt- 
edly occupy  the  same  ground.  Miracles  and  prophecy  are  alike 
above  all  human  agency,  alike  depend  upon  the  interposition  of 
God;  and  if  the  one  be  proved,  the  other  is  more  than  credible. 
Prophecy  is,  then,  a  standing  miracle.  If  God  has,  indeed,  stepped 
out  of  his  way,  so  to  speak,  to  unveil  the  eyes  of  man,  and  to  open 
them  upon  the  secrets  of  futurity,  what  reasoning  can  be  produced 
to  prove  that  he  has  not  communicated,  for  the  same  wise  ends,  to 
a  creature,  the  power  of  producing  operations  above  human  ability, 
and  contrary  to  the  established  and  general  laws  of  nature?  In 
both  cases  those  laws  are  alike  suspended,  or  exceeded.     Is  it  more 
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incredible  that  God  should  impart  supernatural  power,  than  that 
he  should  bestow  supernatural  light?  I  think  not.  And  the  con- 
firmation of  prophecy  is  of  importance  as  it  may  assist  a  future  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence  of  miracles.  Above  all,  the  establishment 
of  Scripture  Prophecy,  will  be  another  evidence  that  this  volume 
is  inspired.  And  till  the  pretensions  of  Revelation  are  totally 
overthrown,  is  skepticism  safe  in  treating  them  with  derision? 
What,  if  they  should  be  true! — Is  it  wise  to  demand  a  triumph  be- 
fore the  battle  is  won?  We  shall  pursue  our  inquiries  into  the 
claims  of  the  Scriptures,  without  regarding  the  affectation  of  supe- 
riority assumed  by  those  who  reject  them;  just  reminding  them,  in 
the  mean  time,  of  the  reasonable  advice  of  a  king  of  Israel;  "  Let 
not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour,  boast  himself  as  he  that  put- 
teth  it  off." 


NOTES. 
Notes  to  the  second  Lecture. 

Archbishop  Potter  agrees  with  the  observations  of  the  preceding  Lecture 
as  to  the  source  of  oracles;  at  least,  it  is  to 'be  inferred  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
consider  them  as  mere  chicanery,  from  the  following  observation.  "  As  to  the 
causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  they  were  the  revelations  of  de- 
mons, or  only  the  delusions  of  crafty  priests.  Van  Dale  has  wrote  a  large  trea- 
tise in  defence  of  the  latter  opinion,  but  his  arguments  are  not  of  such  force  but 
that  they  might  without  difficulty  be  refuted,  if  either  my  design  required,  or 
time  permitted  me  to  answer  them." 

Ahp.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  263. 

The  same  author  notices  the  necessity  of  propitiating  the  god  by  presents. 
♦'  Whoever  went  to  consult  the  oracle  was  required  to  make  large  presents  to  the 
god  ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  this  temple  "  (of  Delpiros)  "  in  riches,  splen- 
dour, and  magnificence,  was  superior  almost  to  all  others  in  the  world.  And 
Aphetorice  opes,  (so  called  from  a^xto^,  a  name  of  Apollo,  given  him,  as  some  say, 
from  sending  forth  oracles,)  have  been  proverbially  used  for  abundance  of  wealth. 
Another  thing  required  of  those  that  desired  answers  was,  that  they  should  pro- 
pound their  questions  in  as  few  words  as  might  be,  as  we  are  informed  by  Phi- 
lostratus,  in  the  life  of  Apollonius.  It  was  the  custom  also,  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
Apollo,  in  which,  except  the  omens  were  favourable,  the  prophetess  would  not 
give  any  answer.  At  these  sacrifices  there  were  five  priests,  saith  Plutarch, 
named  0<Ttoi,  i.  e.  Holy,  that  assisted  the  prophets,  and  performed  many  other 
offices  with  them,  being  supposed  to  be  descended  from  Deucalion.  There  was 
one  also  who  presided  over  these,  called  Oo-zaT^g,  or  Purifier ;  though  Plutarch 
saJth,  that  the  sacrifice  slain,  when  any  of  the  Ot/o/  were  declared,  was  called  by 
that  name;  unless,  instead  of  to  S-jo/usvov  n^mv,  or  the  sacrifice  killed,  we  might  be 
allowed  to  read  tov  ^uo/xivov  nguov,  or  the  person  killed  the  sacrifice.  There  was 
another  priest  also,  that  assisted  the  prophetess  in  managing  the  oracle,  whom 
they  called  A^xTog,  upon  the  same  account  that  Apollo  was  so  named." 

Abp.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  9,  p.  279. 

That  these  presents  were  to  be  costly,  and  that,  unlike  the  effects  produced  by 
the  fidelity  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  oracles  proved  to  those  who  were  employed 
in  delivering  them  a  source  of  honour  and  emolument,  is  distinctly  stated  by  this 
same  writer,  when  he  says,  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo, — "  My  author  goes  yet 
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higher,  and  tells  us,  that  inspired  persons  were  thought  worthy  of  the  greatest 
honour  and  trusts ;  insomuch  that  sometimes  we  find  them  advanced  to  the  throne, 
and  invested  with  regal  power,  for  that  being  admitted  to  the  counsels  of  the 
gods,  they  were  best  able  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind.  This 
reputation  stood  the  priests  (who  had  their  dependence  on  the  oracles)  in  no  small 
stead  ;  for  finding  their  credit  thus  thoroughly  established,  they  allowed  no  man 
to  consult  their  gods,  before  he  had  oflTered  costly  sacrifices,  and  made  rich  pre- 
sents to  them;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  few  beside  great  and  wealthy  men 
were  admitted  to  ask  their  advice,  the  rest  being  unable  to  defray  the  charges 
required  on  that  account;  which  contributed  very  much  to  raise  the  esteem  of 
oracles  among  the  common  people;  men  generally  being  apt  to  admire  the  things 
they  are  kept  at  some  distance  from  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  condemn  what  they 
are  familiarly  acquainted  with.  Wherefore,  to  keep  up  their  esteem  with  the 
better  sort,  even  they  were  only  admitted  upon  a  few  stated  days;  at  other  times, 
neither  the  greatest  prince  could  purchase,  nor  persons  of  the  greatest  quality 
any  ways  obtain  an  answer.  Alexander  himself  was  peremptorily  denied  by  the 
Pythia,  till  she  was  by  downright  force  compelled  to  ascend  the  Tripus,  when 
finding  herself  unable  to  resist  any  longer,  she  cried  out  Avmroc  u.  Thou  art  invin- 
cible I  which  words  were  thought  a  very  lucky  omen,  and  accepted  instead  of  a 
farther  oracle."  Abp.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  7,  p.  263. 

There  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  the  priestess  proved  less  scrupulous 
than  on  this  memorable  occasion  with  Alexander ;  and  when  corruption  was  suffi- 
ciently notorious  to  justify  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  Lecture  re- 
lative to  the  power  of  gold  in  obtaining  and  in  dictating  an  answer,  with  all  im- 
aginable facility. 

I  will  farther  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  reader  some  extracts  corroborative 
of  that  which  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  distraction  of  the  priestess.  The 
same  writer  observes,  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  preparatory  ceremonies 
— "The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  Tripus,  used  to  wash  her  whole  body, 
especially  her  hair,  in  Castalis,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  where  the 
poets,  men  inspired  by  the  same  Deity,  used  to  wash  and  drink.  At  her  first  sit- 
ting down  upon  the  Tripus,  she  used  to  shake  the  laurel-tree  that  grew  by  it, 
and  sometimes  to  eat  the  leaves.  Herself  also,  and  the  Tripus,  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  the  same  plant,  as  we  learn  from  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristopha- 
nes, at  this  verse,  where  one  asketh. 

What  from  the  oracle  with  garlands  trimm'd 
Has  Phoebus  utter'd  1 

"  Nor  did  the  Pythia  only  make  use  of  laurel  in  this  manner,  but  other  prophets 
also,  it  being  thought  to  conduce  to  inspiration;  whence  it  was  peculiarly  called 
/UOIVTIK.0V  (puTov,  the  prophetic  plant.  The  Pythia,  being  placed  upon  the  Tripus, 
received  the  divine  afflatus  in  her  belly ;  whence  she  is  called,  t^fargz/ut/flot,  or 
srfvvo/ua.v'TK.  She  was  no  sooner  inspired,  but  she  began  immediately  to  swell,  and 
foam  at  the  mouth,  tearing  her  hair,  cutting  her  flesh,  and  in  all  her  other  beha- 
viour appearing  like  one  phrenetic  and  distracted.  But  she  was  not  always  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner;  for,  if  the  spirit  was  in  a  kind  and  gentle  humour, 
her  rage  was  not  very  violent;  but,  if  sullen  and  malignant,  she  was  thrown  into 
extreme  fury;  insomuch  that  Plutarch  speaks  of  one  enraged  to  such  a  degree, 
that  she  affrighted,  not  only  those  that  consulted  the  oracle,  but  the  priests  them- 
selves, who  ran  away  and  left  her;  and  so  violent  was  the  paroxysm,  that  in  a 
little  time  after  she  died.  Some  say,  that  under  the  Tripus  sometimes  appeared 
«,  Dragon  that  returned  answers,  and  that  the  Pythia  was  once  killed  by  him. 
And  Eusebius  reports,  S'^ttx.ovTx  ciPiUn-Bcii  7re§)  tov  t^ittoS'u,  that  a  serpent 
rolled  himself  about  the  tripod." 

Abp.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  9,  p.  278. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  account  of  the  convulsive  agonies  of  the  priestess 
of  Apollo,  without  being  reminded  of  those  violent  and  distressing  symptoms  of 
demoniacal  possession,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  recorded  by  the  different  Evan- 
gelists, especially  Matt.  viii.  28,  &c.     Mark  v.  2—5.  ix.  18,  19,  26. 

The  testimony  of  Virgil  confirms  all  that  has  been  advanced  respecting  the 
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distraction  of  the  priestess,  when  he  thus  describes  the  Sibyl  at  the  moment  when 
iEneas  consulted  the  oracle : 

"  Cui  talia  fanti, 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color,  unus, 
Non  comtse  mansere  comae;  sed  pectus  anhelum? 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument;  majorque  videri. 
Nee  mortale  sonans;  adflata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  dei." 
Virg.  Mneld.  lib.  vi.  v.  46—51.  torn.  II.  p.  65.  Wakefield's  edit. 

The  contrast  between  the  phrensy  of  diviners  and  the  calm  dignity  of  the  pro- 
phets, has  been  distinctly  marked  by  Chrysostom,  whose  testimony  has  been 
quoted  by  John  Smith  in  his  discourse  on  prophecy  already  referred  to;  after 
many  opinions  selected  from  the  Fathers,  he  says,  "  I  shall  add  but  one  author 
more,  and  that  is  Chrysostom,  who  hath  very  fully  and  excellently  laid  down 
this  difference  between  the  true  and  false  prophets.  Hom.  29,  on  the  first  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians:  T«ro  ^^^vrciiy?    (^lOV,    to    t^er^X'il^l,    To    UVCiKTi))  UTTOf^tVell, 

Tt  aSelir^xi,  to  iXKiTB-xi  uoyre^  fAoctvof^evov.  It  is  the  property  of  a  diviner  to 
be  ecstatical,  to  undergo  some  violence,  to  be  tossed  and  hurried  about  like  a  mad- 
man. ' O  S'c  7r^a<p}ir>i<;  a^  i<T»5,  ocXXci  f^iloe.  ^lavoi'xi  vrj<pii<rrt<;,  x.u)  Tuip^oviitj-Tii 
Ketjurt^reui,  kui  et^aii;  «  <p6eyftrxi  <p)j(ri\i  uttuvIx,  But  it  is  Otherwise  with  a 
prophet,  whose  understanding  is  awake,  and  his  mind  in  a  sober  and  orderly 
temper,  and  he  knows  every  thing  that  he  saith." 

Bp.  Watson's  Theolog.  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  315. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  making  extracts  from  Rollin,  in  the  hope  that 
some  young  persons  may  be  induced  to  consult  for  themselves  his  instructive  and 
entertaining  ancient  history.  The  style  and  constant  quotations  of  Abp.  Potter's"*^ 
being  less  attractive,  I  have  selected  what  appears  to  me  most  important  relative 
to  the  preceding  Lecture,  from  the  mass  of  heavy  literature  and  valuable  infor- 
mation thrown  together  in  his  volumes.  Those  who  are  curious  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  the  celebrated  cave  of  Trophonius  may  find  a  long 
account  of  it  extracted  from  Pausanias  and  Plutarch  by  Abp.  Potter,  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,  volume  the  first,  chapter  the  tenth,  from  the  290lh  to  the  293d 
page  inclusive.  Tlieir  narratives  are  too  long  to  be  admitied  mto  this  note,  and 
are  the  less  necessary  because  of  the  minute  description  given  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding Lecture,  together  with  an  extract  relative  to  the  most  important  particu- 
lars,from  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  by  the  Archbishop. 

Where  so  much  of  imposture  was  manifest,  (whatever  other  influence  might  at 
times  be  exerted,)  we  cannot  wonder  that  among  men  of  understanding  and  li- 
terature, oracles  should,  at  length,  sink  into  disrepute.  Both  the  Platonists  and 
Stoicks  treated  them  with  neglect  bordering  upon  contempt.  I  will  only  adduce 
one  extract  from  Smith's  discourse  on  prophecy,  cited  in  the  former  Lecture,  and 
preserved  in  Bp.  Watson's  Theological  Tracts.  After  some  remarks  on  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Platonists,  relative  to  this  subject,  he  adds — "Likewise  the  Stoicka 
will  scarce  allow  their  wise  men  at  any  time  to  consult  an  oracle,  as  we  may 
learn  from  Arrian,  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  and  Epictetus,  c.  39,  and  Simplicius'  comment 
thereupon ;  where  that  great  philosopher,  making  a  scrupulous  search  what  those 
things  were  which  it  might  be  fit  to  consult  the  oracle  about,  at  last  brings  them 
into  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  a  wise  man  shall  never  find  occasion  to  honour 
the  oracle  with  his  presence.  A  famous  instance  whereof  we  have  in  Lucan,  lib. 
ix.  where  Cato,  being  advised  to  consult  Jupiter  Hammon's  Oracle  after  Pompey's 
death,  answers, 

"  Estne  Dei  sedes  nisi  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer 
Et  ccelum  et  virtus?  Superos  quid  queerimus  ultra? 
Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris. 
Sortilegis  egeant  dubii  semperque  futuris 
Casibus  ancipites ;  me  non  oracula  certum, 

Sed  mors  certa  facit " 

Bp.  Watson's  Theolog.  l^acts,  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

*  The  same  remark  will  apply  with  equal  force  lo  Smith's  Discourse  on  Prophecy. 
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LECTURE  III. 


THE  PRQPHECY  RELATING  TO  THE  ARAKS. 


GEN.  XVI.  11,  12. 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Behold  thou  art  with  child,  and  shall 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Ishmael :  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
affliction.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man; 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  brethren. 

Imagine  to  yourselves  a  number  of  men  with  minds  divested  of 
prejudice,  opening  the  sacred  volume,  to  read  it  with  care  and  with 
attention.  Such  is  its  variety,  and  such  its  beauty,  that  it  will  in- 
terest each  of  them  in  his  own  peculiar  way:  but  to  some  it  will  ap- 
pear infinitely  more  important  than  to  others.  The  Scholar  will 
find  in  it  some  of  the  most  sublime  specimens  of  eastern  composi- 
tion. The  Antiquarian  will  prize  precious  fragments,  snatched 
from  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  rescued  from  barbarous  pillage, 
surviving  the  ruins  of  empires,  and  transmitted  to  the  present  age, 
while  a  thousand  other  works  of  later  date  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion.  The  Poet  will  meet  here,  bold  and  striking  images, 
vivid  and  impressive  figures  of  speech,  lofty  and  magnificent  de- 
scriptions, which  he  may  look  for  in  vain  among  the  first  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Here  the  Speculatist  may  discern 
the  most  curious  and  sublime  truths  brought  down  to  the  standard 
of  the  plainest  understanding;  a  system  elevated  beyond  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  comprehension,  finding  its  way  to  the  human 
heart:  mysterious  and  unsearchable  points  rendered  familiar  and  in- 
telligible: a  wide  and  inviting  field  opened  for  the  exertion  of  every 
mental  faculty.  The  Man  op  taste  and  of  feeling,  will  be 
gratified  by  the  exhibition  which  is  made  of  manly  eloquence,  of 
exquisite  sensibility,  of  unafiected  sentiment,  of  true  refinement. 
The  Lover  of  history  will  discover  authentic  records  of  the  most 
remote  and  the  most  interesting  events,  written  with  a  noblfe  sim- 
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plicity,  and  possessing  the  utmost  perspicuity.  Departed  genera- 
tions are  recalled  and  return,  with  their  manners  and  customs.  The 
lives  and  characters  of  the  great  and  the  good  are  drawn  with  fide- 
lity and  with  impartiality.  Sometimes  he  will  be  presented  with 
the  biography  of  individuals.  He  will  see  a  great  mind  encoun- 
tering a  variety  of  circumstances,  struggling  with  adversity,  or  with- 
standing the  more  dangerous  insinuations  of  prosperity.  In  every 
scene  he  will  be  able  to  pierce  his  very  bosom;  and  in  life  or  in 
death,  the  recesses  of  his  heart  are  alike  laid  open.  Every  sphere 
of  human  life  is  accessible;  and  the  Prince,  the  Lawgiver,  and  the 
Shepherd,  present  themselves  in  their  turn.  Sometimes  he  will  be 
surrounded  by  domestic  scenes;  and  will  sit  down  in  the  bosom  of 
a  family.  He  will  witness  their  divisions  and  their  reconciliations, 
their  failings  and  their  excellencies,  their  joys  and  their  sufferings 
— in  a  word,  he  will  become  one  of  them.  Sometimes  the  concerns 
of  «  nation  will  burst  upon  his  imagination.  He  will  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  sources  of  dominion,  the  windings  of  power,  and 
the  hidden  springs  of  national  decay.  Thus  also  the  Statesman 
will  be  interested.  He  may  learn  many  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  and 
draw  many  a  wholesome  truth,  from  these  pages.  The  best  and 
wisest  legislators  have  made  the  code  of  laws,  relating  both  to 
government  and  morality,  contained  in  this  volume,  the  standard 
by  which  their  own  constitution  has  been  framed:  nor  have  they 
deviated  from  this  model  without  manifest  disadvantage;  except, 
indeed,  the  unavoidable  changes  of  customs  and  of  manners,  and 
the  dissimilarity  of  countries  and  of  climes,  have  required  altera- 
tions. To  the  Philosopher  the  secret  springs  of  the  human  heart 
will  be  laid  open.  An  acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  investigation,  is  displayed  here.  The  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  the  influence  of  the  passions,  every  rude  and 
every  tender  emotion,  is  uncovered  before  him,  and  submitted  to 
his  penetration.  Those  that  admire  the  marvellous  may  also 
have  their  taste  gratified,  and  that  not  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Un- 
paralleled wonders  are  narrated.  They  bear  no  marks  of  fiction: 
but  they  carry  irresistible  features  of  veracity.  They  are  related 
with  simplicity,  and  are  confirmed  abundantly  by  internal,  and  by 
external  evidences.  We  are  producing  in  their  order  some  of  the 
singular  events  which  abound  here.  There  are  both  miracles  and 
prophecies;  and,  to  impress  the  heart  the  more,  the  reader  is  him- 
self interested  in  them.  It  will  be  seen,  both  in  the  discussion  of 
this  evening,  and  in  some  future  exercises,  that  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies, which  are  to  pass  before  you,  continue  in  force  to  the  present 
hour,  and  have,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  evidences  still  existing. 
Vol.  II.  7 
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But  what  are  the  emotions  with  which  the  different  characters, 
whom  we  have  enumerated,  will  consult  this  volume,  to  the  feelings 
with  which  the  Christian  will  read  it?  Their  taste  is  gratified; 
but  his  wants  are  supplied.  'Their  imagination  is  fired,  and  their 
judgment  is  informed;  but  his  heart  is  warmed,  and  his  mind  is  re- 
lieved. To  them  the  throne  of  God  may  be  a  seat  of  terror;  to  him 
it  is  a  "throne  of  grace."  A  mind  at  ease  seeks  entertainment;  a 
wounded  spirit  pants  for  repose.  The  one  may  consult  this  volume 
from  curiosity,  or,  at  best,  for  instruction;  the  other  will  read  it  for 
his  life — his  present  peace,  and  his  future  happiness,  alike  depend 
upon  what  he  finds  here.  It  is  with  the  feelings,  the  views,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  last  character,  that  we  earnestly  desire  you 
should  examine  the  Scriptures. 

In  a  plan  which  professedly  aims  at  selection,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  over  many  predictions  worthy  attention,  merely  because 
they  will  not  accord  with  our  design;  and  produce  only  those 
which  are  most  prominent,  and  which  will  best  elucidate  that  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Revelation  which  arises  out  of  prophecy.  Among 
these,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recollect  the  language  of  Noah  re- 
specting his  youngest  son;  whose  posterity  in  every  age  have  felt 
the  operation  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  their  father;  and  their 
circumstances  have  decidedly  proved  that  the  curse  pronounced  by 
the  patriarch  against  Ham,  was  no  ebullition  of  momentary  rage, 
but  the  clear  and  calm  annunciation  of  a  prophetical  spirit.  Not 
to  name  the  Canaanites,  the  Egyptians,  the  Tyrians,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  descendants  of  Ham,  who  yielded  in  succession  to 
the  Israelites,  the  Persians,  the  Grecians,  and  the  Romans,  the 
posterity  of  his  brethren — the  malediction  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
pursue  them.  The  Continent  of  Africa  was  peopled  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham,  and  it  continues  the  mart  of  slavery  to  the  whole 
world.  I  may  speak  with  the  greater  freedom  on  this  point,  as  my 
own  country  has  rolled  the  reproach  from  her  bosom.  Does  any 
one  ask  a  present  evidence  of  the  truth  and  the  accomplishment  of 
Scripture  Prophecy?  Let  him  examine  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis  and  there  he  will  read 
"  Cursed  be  Canaan;*  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  bre- 
thren." Let  him  then  turn  his  eyes  upon  yonder  African,  who  is 
a  sad  witness  to  its  truth,  at  the  close  of  four  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  years  from  the  period  when  this  prediction  was 
delivered.     Snatched  from  his  country,  separated  from  his  wife 

*  For  the  substitution  of  Canaan  for  Ham,  sec  note  1,  at  the  end  of  tliis  Lec- 
ture. 
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and  his  children,  compressed  into  a  space  almost  too  narrow  for 
the  springs  of  existence  to  play  as  he  crosses  the  waves  that  waft 
him  for  ever  from  every  object  that  communicated  a  pulse  of  joy 
to  his  heart,  he  is  dragged  to  a  foreign  market,  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  sold  to  suffer  and  to  sustain  all  the  horrors  of  slavery.     In  vain 
he  tufns  his  eyes  and  stretches  his  hands  towards  the  shores  of  his 
native  land  which  have  disappeared;  in  vain  he  calls  upon  his  fa- 
mily, or  implores  pity  from  his  taskmasters;  the  winds  scatter  his  la- 
mentations, and  the  insensible  ocean  drinks  his  tears.    While  he  la- 
bours under  the  scorching  noon,  or  is  chilled  by  the  damps  of  the 
night,  nothing  is  left  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  of  captivity.    He  has 
no  wife  whose  affectionate  bosom  would  prove  a  pillow  to  his  throb- 
bing head;  no  child  to  lisp  his  name;  no  parent  to  wipe  the  tear  half- 
suppressed  from  his  swollen  eyes.     The  scourge  is  the  recompense 
of  his  toil;  and  the  blood  streaming  down  his  sides,  ploughed  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  is  the  wages  of  his  hard  bondage.     Hope,  that 
lightens  anguish,  that  sweetens  care,  that  heals  the  wounds  of  the 
heart,  the  only  remaining  consolation  of  the  miserable,  and  that  as- 
sists even  the  prisoner  to  carry  his  fetters — Hope  has  stretched  her 
wings  and  fled  from  the  fields  nourished  by  human  blood,  the  blood 
of  Africa's  enslaved  sons.    He  casts  many  a  gloomy  look  to  the  close 
of  that  life,  which  is  to  him  trouble  and  anguish.  He  has  not  even  the 
consolation  of  reflecting  that  he  shall  lay  his  head  upon  the  turf  that 
hides  his  ancestors,  and  repose  by  the  side  of  his  parents:  an  idea 
precious  to  nature  in  her  wildest,  darkest,  most  uncultivated  state; 
and  which  civilized  nations  have  never  consented  to  relinquish. 
He  winds  up  all  his  mental  powers  against  the  weakness  of  com- 
plaint; he  sheds  no  tears  but  in  secret;  and  despair  breaks  his  heart. 
Nature  has  taught  him  that  in  the  grave  "  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" — and  he  anticipates  death  as 
the  only  friend  which  oppression  has  left  him.    And  who  are  his  ty- 
rants?  The  descendants  of  Shem  and  of  Japheth, — polished  Europe. 
By  what  principles  of  justice  is  Europe  the  scourge  of  Africa?     By 
what  right  is  the  liberty  of  that  man  infringed  and  destroyed?  We 
claim  a  right  to  the  air  which  we  breathe;  and  to  the  general,  un- 
restricted bounties  of  nature;  and  he  has  with  us  this  common  right. 
Britain  concentrates  all  her  forces,  and  awakens  her  energies  along 
all  her  shores — her  sons  are  willing  to  die  for  the  cause  of  freedom; 
and  this  queen  of  the  nations  has  set  a  noble  example  to  every  other 
empire,  in  breaking  her  yoke  from  the  neck  of  Africa.     Ah,  let  it 
not  be  said,  he  has  no  feeling — Look  upon  his  countenance,  is  it 
not  furrowed  by  tears  springing  from  a  sense  of  sorrow  and  of  in- 
jury?    His  heart  once  beat  with  paternal  transport.     The  hut  was 
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precious  to  him  which  sheltered  his  children.  He  wept  with  his 
family  when  they  wept,  and  rejoiced  when  they  rejoiced.  What  ia 
there  in  the  Continent  scorched  by  the  sun's  vertical  rays  that  should 
so  essentially  alter  Man?  Pierce  that  arm — you  will  find  blood 
circulating  through  its  veins  and  arteries,  like  your  own.  His  limbs 
are  as  pliant,  and  his  heart  as  warm.  Do  not  call  him  a  barbarian. 
Deprived  of  all  his  rights,  with  all  his  consolations  destroyed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  are  we  to  wonder  that  mere  nature  should  be  sullen 
and  revengeful?  Are  not  those  the  savages  who  would  not  have 
pity,  when  they  saw  the  tears  of  their  brother?  and  who  have  re- 
duced him  to  the  situation,  which  excites  his  fury,  and  fires  his 
malice?  But  Europe  has  another  title — She  is  Christian  Europe; 
and  from  what  part  of  the  mild  and  just  precepts  of  the  Redeemer, 
can  she  draw  a  sanction  for  oppression?  Well  may  the  wretched 
slave  say — 

Is  there,  as  you  sometimes  tell  us, 
Is  there  One  who  reigns  on  highl 

Did  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us, 
Speaking  from  his  throne,  the  sky  ? 

Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 

Are  the  means  which  duty  urges 
Agents  of  his  will  to  usel 

Hark !  he  answers — Wild  tornadoes, 
Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks, 

Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows, 
Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks! 

He  foreseeing  what  vexations 
Afric's  sons  would  undergo, 

Fix'd  their  tyrants'  habitations. 
Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — no  ! 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upon  a  subject  so 
interesting:  and"  leaving  the  farther  discussion  of  Noah's  predic- 
tions, which  precede  the  subject  of  this  evening,  I  shall  lead  you 
immediately  to  our  present  object, 

The  Prophecy  concerning  the  Arabs.  . 

It  is  comprehended  in  the  language  of  the  angel  to  Hagar,  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Tshmael,  the  ancestor  of  the  principal  part  of  the  Arabs; 
and  before  we  review  it,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  what- 
ever is  predicted  of  good  or  evil  respecting  any  particular  person, 
is  generally  intended  of  his  posterity.  "  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  her,  Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son, 
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and  shalt  call  his  name  Ishmael;*  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
afflictions.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will  be  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  will  be  against  him;  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  There  is  yet  one  other 
passage  which  will  supply  a  few  additional  circumstances  to  this 
prediction.  It  is  the  answer  of  God  to  the  prayer  of  Abraham:, 
"  0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee!"  It  is  distinctly  asserted 
that  the  patriarch  should  assuredly  have  a  son  by  Sarah,  whose  name 
should  be  Isaac;  and  that  with  him  and  with  his  posterity  the  grand 
and  peculiar  covenant  should  be  established:  but  it  is  added — "As 
for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee;  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will 
make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly:  twelve 
princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."t  In 
these  combined  predictions  one  great  and  leading  circumstance  is 
clearly  foretold, 

His  wild  Independence: 

Every  thing  else  is  collateral  and  subordinate.  Our  leading  object 
therefore  should  be,  to  exhibit  how  far  this  great  character  has  been, 
and  is  maintained  among  the  Arabs,  his  descendants,  in  past  ages, 
and  at  the  present  moment.     We  shall  attempt, 

I.  A  general  review  of  the  language  employed  in  the  predic- 
tion. 

The  first  prediction  respects  his  multitude.  "  I  will  multiply 
him  exceedingly." — "  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation."  This  de- 
claration was  singularly  fulfilled  in  the  rapid  increase  of  Ishmael's 
immediate  descendants.  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  with  whom 
God  connected  the  covenant  of  redemption,  and  in  whom  the  mer- 
ciful designs  of  God  towards  guilty  man  centred,  had  only  two 
sons — Jacob  and  Esau.  The  last  of  these  was  rejected;  and  the 
line  in  which  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  confined  itself  to  the 
younger.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  after  the  period  of 
the  delivery  of  this  prophecy,  the  sons  of  Jacob  amounted  to  twelve; 
while  the  childi'en  of  Ishmael  were  so  considerably  increased  as  to 
form  a  trading  nation.  At  the  moment  when  the  eleven  patriarchs 
were  plotting  the  destruction  of  their  brother  Joseph,  "  behold  a 
company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with  their  camels  bear- 
ing spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  into 
Egypt." 

The  second  thing  specified  is  that  he  should  beget  "  twelve 
PRINCES."     Accordingly,  we  find,  that  when  Moses  enumerates 

*  God  shall  hear.  |  Gen.  xvii.  18—20. 
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the  immediate  descendants  of  Ishmael  by  name,  he  concludes  his 
account  with  these  words :  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles;  twelve 
princes,  according  to  their  nations."  The  historians  who  have 
written  on  the  customs  of  the  Arabs,  inform  us  that  the  posterity 
of  Ishmael  is  still  divided  into  tribes,  at  the  head  of  every  one  of 
which  is  a  ruler,  called  a  Phylarch:  and  such,  no  doubt,  were  the 
"  princes  "  of  Moses. 

The  third  point  in  the  prophecy  is  his  character:  "he  will  be 
a  wild  man."     The  original  reads  literally  "a  wild  ass  man:"  for 
the  very  word*  applied  to  Ishmael  in  this  prophecy  is  applied  to 
that  animal  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.     The  image  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful.     The  principal  qualities  of  the  wild  ass  are,  savage  in- 
dependence, prodigious  swiftness,  a  disposition  to  form  themselves 
into  troops,  and  a  habitation  in  the  wilderness.     All  these  strongly 
characterize  the  Arabs.     The  description  of  the  wild  ass  in  the  book 
of  Job,  will  be  present  to  the  recollection  of  every  one  who  has 
read,  and  learned  to  admire,  the  Bible.     "  Who  hath  sent  out  the 
wild  ass  free?   or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass? 
Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  lands  his 
dwelling.     He  scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver.     The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his 
pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing."t     With  re- 
spect to  himself,  the  dawn  of  prophetic  veracity  began  to  appear 
from  his  very  birth,  and  more  especially  as  he  ripened  into  man- 
hood.    His  mother  was  driven  into  a  desert  by  the  desire  of  her 
mistress:   there  he  had  received  his  early  impressions,  and  there 
''^he  grew."     He  was  a  stranger  to  his  father's  house;  and  was 
«arly  inured  to  hardships.     His  mind  acquired  fierceness  from  soli- 
tude, as  his  body  grew  robust.     In  respect  to  his  posterity,  it  is 
equally  just.     The  same  ferocious  independence  stamps  their  cha- 
racter.    They  have  no  settled  rest.     The  tent  which  covers  them 
niuring  the  shadow  of  night,  is  struck  in  the  morning;  and  they  oe- 
■cupy  the  range  of  the  desert.     Civilization  has  never  imprinted 
her  foot  upon  their  barren  sand;  and  Time  himself  has  failed  to  al- 
ter the  shades  of  their  general  outline.     Ishmael  was  an  archer; 
and  bows  and  arrows  are  their  proper  instruments  of  war,  in  the 
-use  of  which  they  have  ever  been  distinguished  for  dexterity  and 
execution. 

*  N'13.  See  Taylor's  Heb.  Concord.  Also  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies, 
vol.  i.  p.  23.  Bochart  translates  it,  "as  wild  as  a  wild  ass" — tam  ferus  quam 
amager. 

t  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8, 
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When  it  said,  "  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him" — the  prediction  concerns  more  imme- 
diately his  descendants.  But  in  respect  of  individuals,  or  nations, 
if  the  first  member  of  the  sentence  be  true,  the  last  is  inevitable. 
Society  is  held  together  by  mutual  obligations.  Man  is  drawn  to 
man  by  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  co-operation.  All  unions 
have  their  proper  and  respective  duties,  obligations,  and  responsi- 
bilities. We  are  able  to  lighten  each  others'  burdens  by  mutual  as- 
sistance; and  aid  commands  affection.  By  his  attention  to  me,  by 
his  care  over  me,  by  his  anxious  concern  for  me,  I  distinguish 
my  parent,  my  brother,  my  friend,  my  neighbour.  Dissolve  these 
bonds,  and  society  is  destroyed.  Renounce  the  connexions  which 
nature  or  social  order  have  formed,  and  you  are  necessarily  re- 
nounced in  return.  He  who  feels  not,  and  who  cares  not,  for  an- 
other, stands  isolated  in  the  very  centre  of  society,  is  a  hermit  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  city,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a 
barbarian,  although  encircled  by  all  the  advantages  of  civilization. 
It  is  human  nature,  it  is  the  ordination  of  God;  he  whose  "  hand  is 
against  every  man's,"  shall  have  "every  man's  hand  against  him." 
As  this  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  prophecy;  let  us  see  how  it 
corresponds  with  the  Arabs, 

II.  In  the  former  periods  of  their  history. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  the  names  and  authority  of  a  long 
list  of  historians,  whose  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Arabs  in  successive  ages,  abundantly  confirm  the 
features  of  this-  prediction,  while  they  had  no  such  intentions. 
We  might  also  appeal  to  heathen  writers,  who  had  never  read,  nor 
probably  ever  heard  this  prophecy  even  by  tradition,  yet  whose 
narratives  represent  them  in  past  periods  what  they  are  to  this  hour, 
fiercely  independent.  But  without  multiplying  testimonies  of  this 
description,  we  shall  present  you  with  facts  respecting  them  as  they 
arose,  gathered  from  the  united  evidence  of  different  writers,  who, 
however  they  may  be  at  variance  on  other  points,  are  agreed  on  this 
subject.  They  have  resisted  successfully,  in  every  age,  the  armies 
that  have  invaded  them;  and  tJieir  necks  have  not  been  galled  by 
the  yoke  of  submission.  When  DIodorus  Siculus  describes  the 
glory  of  Sesostris,  the  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Egypt,  and  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  make  a  concession  favourable  to  our  subject,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Arabs  were  formidable  even  to  him.  So  far 
from  crouching  before  his  arms,  which  when  directed  to  every 
other  quarter  had  been  deemed  resistless,  the  man  who  had,  in  the 
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pride  of  his  power,  yoked  kings  to  his  chariot  literally  as  beasts  of 
burden  whenever  he  entered  the  city  or  the  temple,*  was  compelled 
to  build  a  wall  along  the  coast  of  Egypt  from  Heliopolis  to  Pe- 
lusium,  to  guard  himself  against  his  impetuous  neighbours  the  Arabs 
and  the  Syrians.!  The  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Persians 
found  them  alike  invincible.  They  were  generally  on  friendly 
terms  with  them:  but  were  frequently  obliged  to  obtain  by  courtesy 
that  which  they  could  not  have  hoped  from  force.  Cambyses, 
when  he  turned  his  arms  against  Egypt,  was  first  compelled  to  ask 
permission  of  the  Arabs  to  pass  through  their  dominions:  and  Cyrus, 
the  glorious  deliverer  of  the  Jews,  the  hero  who  subdued  Babylon, 
could  never  impose  conditions  upon  this  free  and  independent 
people.J  Alexander,  whom  men  have  consented  to  call  the  Great, 
and  whose  ambition  was  so  insatiable,  that  when  he  had  subdued 
the  known  globe,  he  is  said  to  have  wept  that  he  had  not  other 
worlds  to  conquer — never  stretched  his  powerful  sceptre  over  these 
wandering  tribes  of  the  desert.  When  other  nations  sent  embassies 
of  submission,  and  the  highest  ambition  of  the  barbarous  and  of  the 
civilized,  was  alike  to  sit  under  the  shadow  of  his  protection,  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  disdained  to  court  his  favour,  or  to  con- 
ciliate his  affection.  They  rejected  his  friendship,  and  despised 
his  menaces.  He  was  mortified  at  their  indifference,  and  deter- 
mined to  chastise  their  presumption.  He  raised  a  prodigious  force 
by  sea  and  by  land;  and  made  such  preparations  as  upon  all  human 
calculation  might  defy  calamity.  The  veracity  of  prophecy,  and 
the  existence  of  this  people  on  the  one  side,  seemed  to  be  balanced 
over  against  the  renown  and  the  power  of  Alexander.  Another 
hand  interposed — and  an  invincible  arm  arrested  the  enraged  con- 
queror. In  the  very  midst  of  his  purposes,  Alexander  was  cut  off, 
and  the  Arabs  delivered:  for  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 
before  his  plan  of  operation  could  be  put  into  practice.  After  this 
snare  was  broken,  nothing  was  attempted  against  their  liberties,  till 
Antigonus  waged  unsuccessful  war  with  them.  After  several  at- 
tacks he  left  them  in  their  original  state  of  wild  freedom;  and  was 
so  far  from  having  subjected  them  in  any  degree,  that  they  chased 
his  soldiers  from  their  dominions,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  ga- 


*  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i.  p,  53.    Laurentii  Rhodomani,  edit.  1604.    See  note  2,  at  the 
end  of  the  Lecture. 
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Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  52. 
\  Herod,  lib.  iii.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  131.    See  note  3,  at  the  end. 
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ther  bitumen  from  the  lake  Asphaltites.  In  the  changes  efifected 
by  time,  the  sceptre  of  the  world  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rome: — 
but  while  she  imposed  fetters  upon  all  other  nations,  the  Arabs  re- 
mained free.  Efforts  were  made  by  several  illustrious  generals,  at 
different  periods  of  the  Roman  power,  to  reduce  this  stubborn  track 
of  country  to  a  Roman  province:  but  they  all  failed.  Partial  success 
attended  the  exertions  of  Pompey  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  ^lius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus;  a  few  tribes  were  sub- 
dued, and  an  inconsiderable  impression  made  upon  the  country;  but 
neither  was  their  conquest  complete,  nor  their  assault  general,  nor 
the  track  which  was  occupied  by  their  arms  extensive,  nor  their 
influence  permanent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  succeeding  at- 
tacks of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus:  flattery  ascribed  much 
more  of  prosperity  to  their  arms  than  truth  will  allow:  and  a  most 
respectable  and  accurate  work  of  history,*  after  the  closest  and  most 
extensive  researches,  says  of  Trajan,  to  whom  the  greatest  measure 
of  success  has  been  allowed,  "  that  he  never  was  master  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  much  less  of  Arabia  Felix,  notwithstanding  the  mean  adula- 
tion of  his  coins,  orators,  and  historians."  The  naked  fact  is  this — 
the  Roman  eagle  which  spread  her  resistless  pinions  over  all  coun- 
tries, and  which  neither  the  storms  of  the  north  could  terrify,  nor 
the  supposed  barriers  of  the  world  confine,  found  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  the  foot  on  the  barren  sands  of  Arabia,  and  returned  unsuc- 
cessful from  the  pursuit  of  the  rough  sons  of  Ishmael.  The  fall  of 
Rome  conducts  us  to  a  period  which  we  may  call  comparatively 
modern;  and  we  have  few  accounts  relating  to  this  singular  people, 
of  moment,  till  we  find  the  balance  of  power,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Let  your  attention  be  now  di- 
rected to, 

III.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  in  the  present  situation  of 
the  Arabs. 

So  far  from  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Turks,  this  people 
are  themselves  compelled  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum,  a  sort  of  annual 
tribute,  to  these  fierce  wanderers,  as  a  security  to  the  pilgrims  who 
cross  their  wilderness  to  Mecca,  whom,  after  all,  they  frequently 
plunder,  and  violate  their  treaty  with  impunity. 

Their  habits  of  life,  for  the  most  part,  continue  what  they  were 
from  the  beginning.  They  still  dwell  in  tents — still  live  upon  the 
milk  and  the  flesh  of  their  camels,  still  are  gathered  into  tribes, 
still  roam  over  the  desert,  shifting  their  habitations  as  necessity,  or 

*  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  b.  iv.  p.  300.    Dublin  edit.  1746, 
Vol.  II.  8 
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pleasure,  or  convenience  may  dictate.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  independence  and  the  habits  of  the  Arabs 
from  their  situation:  but  this  can  never  be  deemed  an  objection  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  How  is  it  that  they  have  never 
altered  their  situation,  and  never  changed  their  habits?  Other  na- 
tions have  not  continued  what  they  were  from  the  first.  They 
have  commenced  in  the  savageness  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  have 
gradually  emerged  into  the  polish  of  civilization.  They  have  be- 
come changed  till  not  a  trace  of  their  forefathers  remained  among 
them.  Excess  of  refinement  has  melted  into  weakness,  and  super- 
induced their  ruin.  They  have  perished;  and  other  empires  have 
risen  from  their  ashes.  Thus  was  it  with  Rome  herself — and  such 
has  been  the  general  track  of  time.  But  he  who  reads  the  descrip- 
tion upon  which  this  lecture  is  founded,  is  reading  the  life  of  Ish- 
mael,  is  reading  the  history  of  his  immediate  descendants,  is  read- 
ing the  record  of  the  Arabs  in  all  ages,  is  reading  the  representation 
of  what  they  are  to  this  day,  to  this  hour.  At  the  close  of  thirty- 
seven  centuries,  they  are  unchanged  in  their  habits,  in  their  cha- 
racter, in  their  independence,  and  in  their  habitation. 

That  their  character  is  unchanged,  and  that  it  continues  to  cor- 
respond with  the  description  given  of  their  ancestor,  "  his  hand 
shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  is 
the  testimony  of  every  modern  writer,  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
traverse  these  wide  and  barren  wilds.  Travellers  are  compelled 
to  cross  the  desert  in  large  and  strong  companies,  called  caravans, 
and  even  then  scarcely  ever  escape  being  plundered.  An  Arab 
esteems  plunder  as  his  right,  and  considers  depredation  as  his  oc- 
cupation. He  never  thinks  of  saying,  *•  I  robbed  " — but "  I  gained." 
He  is  even  said  to  justify  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  Sarah's 
cruelty  to  the  mother  of  Ishmael,  whose  descendant  he  well  knows 
he  is;  and  thus  age  after  age,  supports  the  patrimony  transmitted 
to  him,  satisfied  with  the  lot  of  his  father.  Yet  are  they  faithful 
to  each  other;  and  the  property  which  they  have  among  themselves 
is  sacred.*  In  order  to  pass  unmolested  through  the  desert,  mo- 
dern travellers  have  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  as  a  guide, 
one  of  the  Arabs  of  that,  which  then  happens  to  be  the  ruling  tribe; 
and  in  his  protection  is  security  both  for  property  and  for  life. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  their  continued  independence;  and  it 
is  supported  by  most  respectable  authority.  A  writer  in  high  re- 
pute, and  whose  testimony  almost  every  treatise  on  prophecy,  and 

*  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc,  to  the  Koran,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  book 
iv.  p.  258,  259.     Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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every  modern  history  of  the  Arabs,  has  copied,  says,  "  The  Kings 
of  Yemen,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  are  abso- 
lutely independent,  and  not  at  all  subject  to  the  Turk,  as  some  late 
authors  have  imagined.  These  princes  often  making  cruel  wars 
among  themselves,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Selim  I.  and  his  son 
Soliman,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  of  part  of  Yemen,  by  means  of  a  fleet  built  at 
Sues:  but  their  successors  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  con- 
quests; for  except  the  port  of  Jodda,  where  they  have  a  Basha 
whose  authority  is  very  small,  they  possess  nothing  considerable 
in  Arabia."*  It  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  accomplishment  of  pro- 
phecy, relative  to  the  continued  independence  and  disposition  of 
this  people,  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  respecting  the  support  of  the  lit- 
tle English  army  lately  in  Egypt;  who,  cut  off  for  a  time  from  the 
resources  of  their  country,  received  their  supplies  from  the  Be- 
doween  Arabs,  by  whom  they  were  succoured  in  defiance  of  the 
enmity,  or  the  power,  of  either  the  French  or  the  Turks;  and,  per- 
haps, whose  principal  reason  for  assisting  us  at  that  moment  was, 
that  in  that  quarter,  our  hand,  like  their  own,  was  against  every 
man's,  and  every  man's  hand  against  us. 

The  voice  of  ancient  and  of  modern  history  is,  therefore,  on  the 
side  of  that  prediction,  which  we  have  read  you  this  night  respect- 
ing Ishmael,  and  which  has  been  verified  in  every  successive  age, 
from  his  days  to  this  hour,  in  his  descendants.  This  accumulation 
of  evidence,  however,  has  not  deterred  an  historian!  of  no  uncom- 
mon rank  and  reputation,  from  attempting  to  bring  the  alleged  ac- 
complishment of  their  prophecy  into  discredit.  It  is  to  be  la- 
mented, especially  for  the  rising  generation,  that  infidelity  should 
roll  her  dark  tide  along  the  largest  and  most  respectable  channels 
of  information,  opened  to  them  either  in  history  or  in  general  lite- 
rature. It  is  an  increase  of  the  evil,  when  the  poison  is  mingled 
with  whatever  can  render  the  potion  palatable  and  pleasant:  when 
doubts  are  urged  with  apparent  diffidence,  and  are  stated  with  ap- 
parent candour:  when  the  conclusion  is  concealed  till  the  reader 
becomes  fascinated  by  the  steps  which  lead  to  it;  and  when  skep- 
ticism is  recommended  by  whatever  can  dazzle  the  judgment, 
charm  the  imagination,  and   please  the  ear,  in  eloquence,  in  taste, 


*  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc,  to  the  Koran,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  In  addition  to  the  writers  of 
the  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  and  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  and  the  writer  quoted  above, 
the  present  state  of  the  Arabs  may  be  accurately  gathered  from  the  travels  of 
Shaw,  of  Pococke,  of  Bruce,  and  a  variety  of  others. 

t  Gibbon — in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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and  in  composition.  Tiie  insinuating  suspicion  awakened  by  an  his- 
torian, often  produces  more  than  the  open  attack  of  avowed  skepti- 
cism. He  has  it  in  his  power  to  touch  some  subjects  so  lightly  and 
to  colour  others  so  deeply:  to  pass  over  almost  unnoticed  a  strong 
circumstance  that  makes  against  his  system,  and  to  press  into  an 
imposing  point  of  view  every  event,  trifling  in  itself,  which  can 
appear,  or  be  made  to  appear,  to  sanction  it,  that  the  mind  is  se- 
duced, not  so  much  by  a  single  remark,  as  by  the  general  direction 
of  the  narrative.  In  thus  noticing  the  writer  in  question,  I  feel 
that  I  am  censuring  one  of  the  first  works  ever  produced,  by  hu- 
man industry  and  human  skill;  a  work  that  stands  unrivalled  in 
beauty  and  in  information,  on  the  point  of  history,  which  it  em- 
braces: a  work  that  has  secured  immortality  for  its  author  as  an  his- 
torian, so  long  as  the  English  language  can  be  read,  and  the  fate  of 
falling  Rome  excite  pity.  Yet  this  production,  so  important,  so 
interesting,  so  well  executed,  possesses  all  the  unamiable  qualities 
which  a  friend  to  revealed  truth  must  deplore,  and  which  render  it 
an  extremely  daring  risk  to  put  it  into  the  hand  of  any  person 
whose  mind  is  not  well  established,  and  whose  judgment  is  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  distinguish  sophistry  from  argument,  to  re- 
pel insinuations  that  are  not  established  by  evidence,  and  to  reject 
assertion  when  it  is  directed  against  the  sanctity  of  truth.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  this  work,  that  under  a  professed  candour,  it 
reduces  Christianity  and  all  pretensions  to  Revelation  to  one  and 
the  same  standard:  that  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran,  are 
placed  in  the  same  light,  and  spoken  of  in  much  the  same  terms: 
and  that  both  are  so  represented  as  to  appear  equally  questionable. 
Yet  from  lips  so  unwilling,  truth  sometimes  extorts  a  testimony; 
and,  occasionally,  at  a  moment  when  nothing  was  less  intended.  I 
trust  these  remarks  will  not  be  deemed  unfounded,  when  I  have 
produced  only  this  solitary  instance  of  his  enmity  to  the  evidences 
of  Scriptural  veracity,  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  concession  which  he  is  compelled  to  make  upon  the  truth 
of  an  historian,  which  is  in  itself  a  complete  refutation  of  his  own 
sentiments. 

In  the  elegant  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire*  it  is  said — "  The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs 
has  been  the  theme  of  praise  among  strangers  and  natives;  and  the 
arts  of  controversy  transform  this  singular  event  into  a  prophecy 
and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael.  Some  excep- 
tions, that  can  neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode 

*  Vol.  ix.  p.  229,  230.     Octavo  edit.     London,  1797. 
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of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  it  is  superfluous:  the  kingdom  of  Ye- 
men has  been  successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks:  the  holy  cities  of  Mec- 
ca and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant; 
and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  embraced  the  peculiar  wilder- 
ness in  which  Ishmael  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched  their  tent 
in  the  face  of  their  brethren."  What  answer  shall  be  given  to 
this  testimony,  expressed  in  terms  so  unqualified,  the  force  of 
which  is  levelled  professedly  against  the  prophecy  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  against  tbe  superintendence  by  which  it  is 
fulfilled?  Shall  I  refer  you  once  more  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  an 
evidence  that  they  were  unconquered  in  ancient  times?  Or  to  the 
writers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  and  to  the  decided  con- 
firmation of  the  learned  and  accurate  Sale,  in  his  Preliminary  Dis- 
courses to  the  Koran,  whose  language  has  been  alread}^  quoted,  to 
prove  that  as  a  body  they  remain  unconquered,  and  that  no  consi- 
derable impression  has  been  made,  at  any  period,  by  any  power, 
upon  their  country?  No,  I  will  only  appeal  to  the  authority  of 
this  same  writer:  who,  with  celerity  and  force  which  cannot  but 
excite  our  astonishment,  on  the  same  page,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  single  sentence,  destroys  all  his  own  objections,  and  re- 
futes most  ably  his  own  system,  when  he  adds,  (words  never  to  be 
forgotten,)  "Yet  these  exceptions  are  temporary  or  local;  the  body 
of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yoke  of  the  most  powerful  monar- 
chies; the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and  Trajan, 
could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia;  the  present  sovereign 
of  the  Turks  may  exercise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride 
is  reduced  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  a  people,  whovi  it  is  dange- 
rous to  provoke,  and  fruitless  to  attack.''"'^  He  goes  on  to  de- 
velope  the  natural  causes  which  produce  and  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Arabs:  but  it  is  with  the  fact  alone  that  we  have  to 
do;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  free,  and  have  been  ever  so,  is  all 
that  we  require  to  establish  the  prophecy.  In  a  note  on  the  page 
in  question,  this  writer  farther  acknowledges,  that  "  the  real  pos- 
sessions, and  some  naval  inroads  of  Trajan,  are  magnified  by  his- 
tory and  medals  into  the  Roman  conquest  of  Arabia."  No  addi- 
tional observation  from  any  quarter  can  be  necessary  to  meet  his 
objections,  for  if  the  last  assertions  quoted  are  true,  (and  they  are 
supported  by  all  history,  ancient  and  modern,)  the  first  are  nuga- 
tory; and  thus  the  character  of  Ishmael  stands  unobliterated  on  the 


*  Mr.  Kett,  in  his  publication  on  Prophecy,  has  ably  exhibited  this  inconsistence 
of  Gibbon.     Kett  on  Prophecy,  vol.  1.  p.  68 — 68. 
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features  of  his  descendants:  "  He  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand  will 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  eye  to  have  pierced  the  clouds  of  unveiled  time;  or  for 
any  uninspired  tongue  to  have  foretold  the  future  destinies  of  this 
outcast  child,  and  of  his  unborn  descendants.  But  He,  who  collects 
into  one  point  of  view  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  as  scat- 
tered rays  of  light  are  so/netimes  combined  in  a  common  centre, 
uttered  this  clear  and  explicit  prediction.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  af- 
firmed that  this  was  the  language  of  ignorance  presuming  to  anti- 
cipate the  secrets  of  future  years — it  was  the  unchangeable  decree 
of  Him,  whose  power  has  since  accomplished  that,  which  his  So- 
vereign will  had  predetermined,  and  which  his  oracles  have  ex- 
pressly foretold.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  can  appeal 
to  existing  circumstances,  and  call  in  the  testimony  of  present  evi- 
dences. The  prophecy  which  has  been  continually  fulfilling,  is 
yet  in  complete  force;  and  the  veracity  of  it  is  still  guarded,  the 
accomplishmeftt  of  it  is  still  witnessed,  by  Him,  "  who  is  wonder- 
ful in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working."  And  we  shall  see 
greater  things  than  these.  Already  we  have  seen  the  thrones  of 
this  world  shake  to  their  foundation:  and  yet  has  God  revealed  his 
designs  but  in  part.  Providence  is  preaching  loud;  and  the  heart 
of  man  has  long  failed  him  in  expectation  of  "  the  things  that  are 
coming  to  pass."  So  much  the  more  earnestly  does  it  become  us 
to  cleave  to  a  system  which  alone  can  be  to  us  an  overshadowing 
rock,  when  all  the  pavilions  of  worldly  consolation  are  swept  away 
by  the  whirlwind  of  calamity. 
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Notes  to  the  third  Lecture. 


Note  1. — Respecting  the  substitution  of  Canaan  for  Ham  in  the  prophetic  male- 
diction of  Noali,  various  opinions  have  been  held  by  different  critics.  The  writers 
of  the  ancient  Universal  History  say, "  This  curse,  if  it  be  a  curse,  being  pronounced 
not  against  Ham,  the  immediate  transgressor,  hath  occasioned  various  conjectures." 
They  seem  to  lean  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bayle,  who  "  does  not  take  this  passage  pro- 
perly to  contain  a  curse;  and  says,  '  it  is  pretty  strange,  that  the  Scriptures  take 
no  notice  of  any  tiling  being  done  by  Noah  to  Ham' — he  observes,  that  there  is 
not  one  word  of  censure  passed  upon  Ham ;  that  the  patriarch  was  content  to 
curse  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham;  and  tliat  this  curse  was  nothing  else  but  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  victories,  which  the  descendants  of  Shem  should  obtain  over  the  de- 
scendants of  Canaan  under  Joshua,  that  is  to  say,  seven  or  eight  ages  after  the 
crime  of  Ham  had  been  committed.  (Bayle  Diet.  Hist.  Art  Cham.")  They  add, 
"Some  have  believer!  that  Noah  cursed  Canaan,  because  he  could  not  well  have 
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cursed  Ham  himself,  whom  God  had  not  lonar  before  blessed."  "  Others,  more 
reasonably,"  to  encourage  the  Israelites.  They  conclude  that  "  not  all  H*am's 
race  were  here  accursed,"  but  that  "the  malediction  was  confined  to  Canaan  and 
his  posterity."       Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  352,  et  seq.  Dublin  edit,  q/^1745. 

Bishop  Newton  thus  proposes  to  alter  the  text:  "Hitherto  we  have  explained 
the  prophecy  according  to  the  present  copies  of  our  Bible:  but  if  we  were  to  cor- 
rect the  text,  as  we  should  any  ancient  classic  author  in  a  like  case,  the  whole 
perhaps  might  be  made  easier  and  plainer.  'Ham  the  father  of  Canaan'  is  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding-  part  of  the  story  ;  and  how  then  came  the  person  of  a  sud- 
den to  be  changed  into  Canaan?  The  Arabic  version  in  these  verses  hath  the 
father  of  Canaan,  instead  of  Canaan.  Some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  likewise 
have  Ham  instead  of  Canaan,  as  if  Canaan  was  a  corruption  of  the  text.  Vata- 
blus  and  others  by  Canaan  understand  the  father  of  Canaan,  wliich  was  ex- 
pressed twice  before.  And  if  we  regard  the  metre,  this  line  'Cursed  be  Ca- 
naan,' is  much  shorter  than  the  rest,  as  if  something  was  deficient.  May  we  not 
suppose  therefore  (without  taking  such  liberties  as  Father  Floubigant  hath  with 
the  Hebrew  text)  that  the  Copyist  by  mistake  wrote  only  Canaan,  instead  of 
Ham  the  father  of  Canaan?" 

Newton  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  Disser.  i.  p.  11  and  12. 

Among  the  invaluable  labours  of  the  Editor  of  Calmet,  are  to  be  found  some 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  Ham,  both  in  the  volume  of  Fragments,  and  in 
the  more  recent  publication  of  Scripture  Illustrated.  In  the  last  of  these  works, 
he  says,  "As  to  tiie  true  reading  of  the  passage,  the  name  Canaan  is  not  read  in 
the  Aldine  edition  of  Ixx.  and  in  seven  MSS.  collated  by  Dr.  Holmes,  but  Ham 
is  made  the  subject  of  this  curse.  The  Arabic  version  reads  both  names,  'Ham, 
the  father  of  Canaan;'  the  Greek  of  Venice  places  the  curse  of  Canaan  separate- 
ly. After  all,  I  must  own,  I  think  the  words  '  the  father  of  Canaan,'  in  the  Ara- 
bic version,  have  very  much  the  air  of  a  note,  received  into  the  text  by  way  of 
explanation.  Add  to  which,  the  testimony  of  the  Indian  records,  attributes  the 
guilt,  and  directs  the  punishment,  to  Ham  only." 

Scripture  Illustrated,  p.  23,  on  Gen.  ix.  ver.  20. 

In  his  volume  of  Fragments,  he  has  given  the  Indian  story  of  Ham,  as  trans- 
lated by  Sir  W.  Jones.  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  Hi.  p.  263. 

"1.  To  Satyavarman,  that  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth  were  born  three  sons: 
the  eldest  Sharma;  then  C'harma;  and,  thirdly,  Jya'peti  by  name. 

"2.  They  were  all  men  of  good  morals,  excellent  in  virtue  and  virtuous  deeds; 
skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons,  to  strike  with,  or  to  be  thrown;  brave  men,  eager 
for  victory  in  battle. 

"3.  But  Satyavarman  being  continually  delighted  with  devout  meditation,  and 
seeing  his  sons  fit  for  dominion,  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  government; 

"4.  While  he  remained  honouring  and  satisfying  the  gods,  and  priests,  and  kine. 
One  day  by  the  act  of  destiny,  the  king  having  drunk  mead, 

"5.  Became  senseless,  and  lay  asleep  naked  :  then  was  he  seen  by  C'harma,  and 
by  him  were  his  two  brothers  called. 

"6.  To  whom  he  said.  What  has  now  befallen]     In  what  state  is  this  our  Sire? 

"  By  those  two  was  he  hidden  with  clothes,  and  called  to  his  senses  again  and 
again. 

"7.  Having  recovered  his  intellect,  and  perfectly  knowing  what  had  passed, 

"  He  cursed  C'harma,  saying, 

"  Thou  shalt  be  the  servant  of  servants. 

"  8.  And,  since  tliou  wast  a  laughter  in  their  presence,  from  laughter  shalt 
thou  acquire  a  name. 

"  Then  he  gave  to  Sharma,  the  wide  domain  on  the  south  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, 

"9.  And  to  Jya'peti,  he  gave  all  on  the  north  of  the  snowy  mountains;  but  he 
(Satyavarman)  by  the  power  of  religious  contemplation,  attained  supreme  bliss." 

Fragments  to  Calmet.     Frag.  xix.  p.  36,  37. 

Lieutenant  Wilford  renders  this  passage  of  Indian  history — "It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  imprecation,  that  he  became  a  slave  to  the  slaves  of  his 
brothers."  The  same,  p.  37,  from  Asiatic  Res.  vol.  Hi.  p.  67. 


64  NOTES. 

Dr.  Geddes  differs  altogether  from  Bp.  Newton  and  from  the  JCditor  of  Calmet 
He  speaks  of  the  argument  deduced  from  the  metre,  under  the  contemptuous  title 
of  "  the  chimerical  rules  of  Hebrew  metre  " — and  uniting  it  with  that  drawn  from 
the  reading  of  the  Arabic  Version,  adds,  "neither  of  these  authorities  is  sufficient 
to  justify  an  alteration  in  the  present  text;  in  which  there  is  no  variety  of  lection 
either  in  the  Sam.  or  Hebr.  copies:  and  with  which  all  the  other  ancient  versions 
perfectly  agree."  He  hazards  a  conjecture  respecting  the  circumstance  of  the 
copies,  named  by  Bp.  Newton  and  others,  reading  Ham  instead  of  Canaan,  as  it 
stands  in  our  Bibles.  "I  have  sometimes  imagined  that  the  reading  X«^,  in  the 
Aldine  and  other  copies,  may  have  risen  from  the  abbreviation  of  Xi«y«c«v-  thus  x«y 
The  /M  and  v  in  many  Greek  MSS.,  are  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  length  of 
the  left  leg,  which  in  /*  is  much  shorter  than  in  v,  so  that  this  latter  actually  more 
resembles  our  common  ^  than  it  does  the  v  itself  of  those  days;  and  this  mode  of 
orthography  is  preserved  throughout  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  the  edition  of 
Alcala."  Upon  the  whole  he  concludes,  "that  to  express  his  indignation  at  so 
infamous  conduct,  he  curses  Ham  in  his  progeny,  and  in  him  of  his  progeny  who 
was,  probably,  most  dear  to  him,  as  being  his  youngest  son,"  &c. 

Dr.  Geddes^  Crit.  Rem.  in  Gen.  ix.  p.  76,  77- 

This  differs  essentially  from  those  impressions  which  I  entertain,  and  which  I 
have  in  the  preceding  Lecture  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  respecting  the  spirit  un- 
der which  prophetic  annunciations  of  good  or  evil  were  made — for  the  "  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,"  by  his  partialities  or  by  his  prejudices. 

The  learned  Mr.  Bryant  retains  the  reading  of  Canaan,  as  in  our  Bible,  and 
argues  well  as  to  the  object  and  purport  of  the  prophecy.  How  far  his  conjecture 
is  founded  in  reason,  respecting  an  omission  in  the  prophecy,  you  will  judge  for 
yourselves.  It  is  manifestly  onhj  conjecture  :  but  it  is  conjecture  marked  with 
that  reverence  for  the  sacred  Writings  in  which  Dr.  Geddes  is  so  notoriously  de- 
ficient. 

Mr.  Bryant  says — "It  is  mentioned  that  Ham  the  son  of  Noah,  had  been  guil- 
ty of  a  great  breach  of  duty,  and  want  of  reverence  to  his  father:  that  when  Noah 
awoke,  and  was  sensible  of  what  his  younger  son  had  done,  '  He  said.  Cursed  be 
Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his  brethren.  And  he  said.  Blessed 
he  the  Lord  God  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.'  It  has  seemed  to 
many  persons  extraordinary,  that  as  Ham  was  the  person  guilty,  he  should  be  passed 
over  without  any  animadversion  ;  and  that  the  curse  should  devolve  to  Canaan, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  an  accomplice.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  these  words  are  not  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  curse  vented  out  of  resent- 
ment against  Ham  and  Canaan,  for  what  had  been  done,  as  a  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion of  disobedience  in  time  to  come,  and  of  the  evils  in  consequence  of  it:  and 
even  then  not  uttered  for  their  sakes,  but  upon  account  of  others  of  another  fa- 
mily, who  were  to  come  after,  and  to  be  instructed  by  it.  It  is  very  common 
with  the  sacred  historian,  in  the  early  accounts  which  he  gives  us,  to  specify, 
what  immediately  relates  to  the  grand  purpose  in  hand ;  and  to  omit  every  thing 
else,  which  is  not  connected  with  it.  Many  things  alluded  to  were  well  known 
at  the  time  he  wrote :  it  was  therefore  sufficient  to  extract  what  was  essential : 
and  to  give  a  sample  for  the  whole.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  'History  of 
Lamech,'  of  a  'conquest  made  by  Jacob,'  in  the  '  Fragment  upon  the  Conquest  of 
Heshbon ;'  and  in  other  places.  In  the  passage,  I  am  speaking  of,  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  a  great  deal  preceded  what  is  here  mentioned  by  Moses;  and  that 
we  have  only  a  part  of  the  original  prophecy.  From  the  tenor  of  what  remains, 
we  may  perhaps  form  some  judgment  of  what  is  omitted.  It  is  probable,  that^at 
this  season  the  patriarch  disclosed,  what  was  to  happen  in  after  times,  especial- 
ly to  the  son,  who  had  aggrieved  him.  There  is,  I  think,  an  apparent  chasm  and 
failure:  whicli  may  with  great  probability  be  filled  up  from  what  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  this  curso  upon  Canaan.  It  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Noah 
told  Ham  of  the  future  apostacy  of  his  children  :  that  the  same  want  of  reverence, 
which  Ham  had  exhibited,  would  be  visible  in  his  posterity:  That  the  second  in 
descent  from  liim  should  be  the  first '  rebel  upon  earth ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  tyrant,  who  should  usurp  authority  over  his  brethern ;'  That  of  the  race  of 
Cush  should  be  a  daring  confederacy,  who  at  the  general  dispersion  bhould  with- 
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stand  the  divine  dispensation,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  territories  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  will  of  Gud:  That  a  chosen  people  were  to  arise;  and  that  there 
was  tor  them  a  particular  land  ordained:  but  that  Canaan  and  hirf  sons,  another 
branch  of  his  fitnily,  should  di.sre;rard  the  ordinance,  and  seize  up^n  the  land, 
which  was  destined  for  God's  own  portion.  Then  comes  in  the  part  to  the  pur- 
pose;-'Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren  :  and 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  GodofShem;  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.'  Of  this 
nature  I  take  to  have  been  the  original  prophecy  ;  and  irood  reason  may  be  given, 
why  one  part  is  omitted ;  and  the  other  retained.  The  f  )rmer  part  is  omitted 
by  the  divine  writer,  as  unnecessary  to  be  related ;  being  either  mentioned  or  im- 
plied in  the  common  course  of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  propriety  of  in- 
serting, what  is  specified,  is  apparent.  It  was  a  prophecy,  that  related  most  in- 
timately to  the  Israelites;  who,  when  this  history  was  proniulgated,  were  upon 
their  journey  to  Canaan,  the  land  adjudged  to  them  tor  an  inheritance,  but  occupied 
by  others.  It  was  to  inform  them  first,  that  the  Canaanites  had  no  right  to  the 
land  which  they  possessed:  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  an  undue  usurpation: 
and  were  under  the  curse  of  God  for  their  determined  and  obstinate  disobedience: 
therefore  tor  that  reason  they  could  not  prospt-r  against  the. Israelites.  That  the 
Israelites  were  going  to  their  hereditary  demesnes:  to  a  land  originally  designed 
for  them  by  the  Great  Disposer  of  thronos  and  kingdoms:  that  the  blessing,  en- 
tailed upon  the  sons  of  Shem,  particularly  belonging  to  the  children  of  Jacob,  in 
whom  the  prophecy  was  to  be  completed,  and  to  whom  the  Canaanite  was  to  be 
subservient.  The  time,  the  place,  every  circumstance  shows  with  what  propriety 
this  part  of  the  prophecy  is  retained  :  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that  some- 
thing had  preceded,  which  is  omitted  by  Moses,  as  unnecessary  to  be  related." 
Bryant's  Anc.  Mylhol.  4:to  edit.  o/1807,  vol.  vi.  p.289—292,  of  Additional 
Remarks. 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  so  much  at  length,  because,  while  it  throws  some  light 
on  the  intention  of  the  prophecy,  it  goes  far  to  justify,  also,  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Israelites — discussed  in  the  Lectures  on  Scripture 
Facts. 

Note  2. — Testimony  of  Diod.  Sic.  to  the  pride  of  Sesostris :  oToTe  S'e  ^^05  U^at 

T«»  KXTu.  Ter]ct^iXi  rHi  re  p,x7-tXet<;  y.xi  rui  ciMHi  >)ye,M.ov«5.   &c. 

Diod.  Sic.  lib  i.  p.  b'i,  fol.  Rhodomani  edit.  1604. 

Note.  3. — Herodotus  says  that  the  Arabians  were  never  reduced  to  servitude 
by  the  Persians,  but  were  treated  as  friends;  and  their  assistance  was  courted 
when  Camby.ses  wished  to  attack  Egypt;  for  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose  with- 
out their  permission.  A^cctioi  h.  n^xi^x.  KxntKHr^v  eTrt  <^«A»rt/v}i  Ue^Tijtrt, 
»XXoe,^iiyot  lyevovjo,  Trcc^evlei  Kccf^Qvreu  itt'  Ai'yv7r]or  xsKovJav  yot^  A^aQiav,  hk 

ui  ea-QxMatev  Tis^c-cn  eii  AiyuTTicv.    Herod.  lib.iii. p.  198.    Edit.  Gale. 

That  they  were  unconquered  by  the  successive  masters  of  mankind  is 
testified  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  when  he  says,  8^'  «<    'A(r(j-u^ioi  t«  7rot,>,»iov, 

aS'  61  MtiS'e<)v  Kxl  rie^TMV  eri  ^£  Mocks^ovojv  (ixTiMii;  ri^vv^Syis-cct  uvlm  K-otTcc^aXu- 
(rxT^xi,  7roX?\ci(;  f^ev,  kx:  ju.syciXcii  ^vvdictii  itt'  xv]iii;  uyxyoyre^,  a^eTore  ^e  Toti 
tTriSeXcii  c-vvri>i£trxv]£i.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  j).  131.    Rhodom.  edit.  1604. 

The  excessive  length  of  the  note  respecting  Canaan,  prevents  me  from  quoting 
farther  from  this  historian  :  but  that  section  of^  his  second  book  relative  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Arabia,  under  the  title  N^Sur^tou;,  Nahalcsi,  would  amply  repay  any 
one  svho  should  consult  the  whole  of  it;  as  a  most  striking  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  ancient  Arabs  corresponding  in  every  particular,  and  more  especially 
in  their  independence,  with  the  same  people  of  the  present  time. 

Vol.  II.  9 
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LECTURE  IV. 


THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DYING  JACOB. 


GEN.  XLIX. 

And  Jacob  called  unto  liis  sons,  and  said,  Gatlier  yourselves  together,  that  I 
may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days.  Gather  yourselves 
together,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken  unto  Israel,  your  father. 
Reuben,  thou  art  my  first  born,  my  might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength, 
the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of  power;  unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel ;  because  thou  vvcntest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ;  then  de- 
filedst  thou  it ;  he  went  up  to  my  couch.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren  ;  in- 
struments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  O  nriy  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united:  for  in 
their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  selt-will  they  digged  down  a  wall. 
Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel;  I 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel.  Judah,  thou  art  he 
whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise:  thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  ene- 
mies; thy  fathers'  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee.  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp: 
from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  an  old  lion;  who  shall  rouse  him  up*!  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and 
unto  him  shall  the  gathering  nf  the  people  be.  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine, 
and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine;  he  washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes:  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and 
his  teeth  white  with  milk.  Zebulun  .shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea  ;  and 
he  shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships  ;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon.  Tssachar 
is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two  burdens :  And  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and 
became  a  servant  unto  tribute.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  !  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him  ;  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last.  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  and  he  shall  yield 
royal  dainties.  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose:  he  giveth  goodly  words.  Joseph 
is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well;  whose  branches  run  over 
the  wall :  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated 
him:  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made 
Btrong  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob ;  (from  thence  is  the  Shep- 
herd, the  Stone  of  Israel :)  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee  ; 
and  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above, 
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blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the 
womb:  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  thy 
progenitors  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills:  they  shall  be  on 
the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren.  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.  All  these  are  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel:  and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spake  unto  them,  and 
blessed  them ;  every  one  according  to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them.  And  he 
charged  them,  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  giithered  unto  my  people:  bury 
me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in 
the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a 
possession  of  a  burying-piace.  ~  There  they  buried  Abraham,  and  Sarah  his 
wife;  there  they  buried  Isaac,  and  Rebekah  his  wife;  and  there  I  buried 
Leah.  The  purchase  of  the  field,  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein,  was  from 
the  children  of  Heth. 

And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up 
his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people. 

The  closing  scenes  of  every  man's  life  are  awful  and  impressive. 
When  we  stand  by  the  side  of  a  dying  bed,  lessons  which  are  feebly 
conceived,  and  wholly  disregarded  at  another  time,  are  taught 
to  perfection,  and  force  their  way  to  the  heart  in  defiance  of  hu- 
man levity.  Here  we  see  the  man  resigning  the  several  perfec- 
tions which  once  elated  him  with  pride,  and  laying  down  his  boast- 
ed excellencies.  Here  the  strong  man  is  deprived  of  his  strength, 
and  the  rich  man  is  stripped  of  his  riches.  This  is  the  end  of  all 
flesh.  The  attainments  of  the  scholar,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise, 
cease  with  the  breath  departing  from  the  nostrils.  The  career  of 
glory  terminates  in  the  vale  of  mortality:  its  lustre  is  extinguished 
in  the  shadow  of  death:  and  the  hero  yields  to  a  stronger  arm  than 
his  own.  Here  the  dreams  of  a  youthful  "Imagination  are  broken, 
and  the  delusive  enchantments  of  life  vanish.  Here  the  great  and 
the  gay  discover  how  worthless,  and  how  inconsiderable  is  the  sum 
total  of  earthly  good;  and  a  true  estimate  of  the  present  transitory 
existence  is  given.  "  It  is  better  to  go  into  the  house  of  mourning, 
than  to  go  into  the  house  of  feasting:"  because  the  one  strengthens 
the  deceptions  of  time,  and  the  other  dissolves  them.  Let  your  hearts 
be  serious  this  night:  for  that  most  interesting  and  useful  of  all 
scenes  is  painted  before  you  in  solemn  colours — the  close  of  a  great 
and  useful  life. 

There  is  a  mournful  gratification  in  the  melancholy  duty  of  fol- 
lowing our  departed  friends  to  their  last  earthly  retreat — the  grave. 
It  is  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  nature  issuing  from  their  very  se- 
pulchres, to  which  also  our  own  hearts  are  responsive,  that  we  go 
and  see  where  they  have  laid  them.  Fashion  has  suppressed  these 
strong  emotions,  and  countermanded  at  once  the  impulse  of  nature, 
the  voice  of  religion,  and  the  custom  of  thousands  of  successive  ge- 
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nerations.  When  Abraham  was  to  be  laid  in  the  grave,  the  office 
devolved  upon  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael.  Rispah  is  found 
watching  the  bodies  of  her  slaughtered  children  by  day  and  by 
night,  till  her  interposition  ceased  only  because  it  became  useless 
through  the  resistless  and  consuming  hand  of  time.  The  sisters  of 
Lazarus  were  not  afraid  of  the  grave  of  their  brother.  The  mother 
of  Jesus  had  as  fine  and  as  acute  feelings  as  the  high-born  and  the 
high-bred  females,  who  from  excess  of  affectation  (for  it  is  not  sen- 
sibility) abandon  their  dwelling  the  moment  deatli  enters  it:  yet 
she  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the 
scene  of  trial  while  there  remained  a  single  m.aternal  duty  to  fulfil. 
The  family  of  Jacob  are  also  seen  this  night  collected  around  his 
couch,  listening  to  his  words,  and  watching  his  countenance,  till  the 
scene  is  closed  by  death. 

The  voice  of  God  calling  away  the  spirit  from  its  present  habi- 
tation, sounds  in  the  ears  of  one  man  as  the  death-warrant  of  all  his 
hopes,  all  his  pleasures,  all  his  schemes,  all  his  peace:  to  another  it 
will  be  the  pledge  of  deliverance,  the  shout  of  triumph,  the  seal  of 
immortality.  When  it  is  said — "  the  hour  is  come  " — one  man 
shudders;  horror  and  dismay  thrill  through  all  his  soul;  the 
blood  curdles  in  his  veins;  he  sickens  with  apprehension:  ano- 
ther feels  exultation  quicken  the  palpitations  of  his  heart;  joy 
sparkles  in  his  eyes;  expectation  sits  upon  his  countenance; 
hope  springs  forward  on  the  wings  of  triumphant  anticipation. 
One  man  says,  '  Behold,  I  die! — Farewell,  my  possessions  and  my 
honours!  Farewell,  my  children  and  my  servants!  Farewell,  my 
hopes  and  my  schemes,  my  pleasures  and  my  felicity!  How  ter- 
rible, 0  Death,  is  thy  approach,  and  how-dreadful  are  thy  conse- 
quences! This  world  fades  from  my  eyes,  and  how  fearful  are  the 
features  of  eternity!  I  am  leaving  my  gods,  and  there  is  none  to 
deliver!  I  see  before  me  the  bar  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  "who  may 
abide  the  day  of  his  coming,  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appear- 
eth?"  I  have  refused  his  friendship;  and  can  I  expect  his  smile?  I 
have  slighted  his  love;  and  can  I  receive  his  approbation?  I  have 
consented  to  live  without  him,  and  now  he  leaves  me  to  die  without 
him — 0  for  a  shelter  from  his  indignation!' — Another  looks  with 
a  calm  and  bright  eye  upon  the  grave,  and  says,  '  I  must  shortly 
put  off  this  tabernacle!  Welcome,  death,  welcome  glory!  Fare- 
well years  of  misery  and  of  sin !  Fai'ewell,  world  of  sorrow  and  of 
vanity!  Farewell,  for  a  season,  my  "  companions  in  tribulation!" 
I  go  to  "  my  Fatlier,  and  to  your  Father;  to  my  God,  and  to  your 
God."  Hail,  ye  scenes  of  approaching  and  unfading  felicity.  Hail, 
death,  the  messenger  of  peace,  the  herald  of  immortality — 
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"  Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  tliy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life!" 

Thus  differently  do  men  think,  and  speak,  and  feel  upon  the  same 
subject:  but  these  different  views  of  death  must  arise  from  opposite 
principles:  and  there  doubtless  exists  a  powerful  reason  why  he  is 
to  one  man  "  the  king  of  terrors,"  and  to  another  "  an  angel  of 
light."  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  sufferings  and  the  atonement 
of  our  blessed  Lord  alone,  that  death  loses  his  sting.  "  Forasmuch 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same;  that  through  death  he  might  de- 
stroy him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  And  de- 
liver them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  sub- 
ject to  bondage."  Faith  in  this  sacrifice  had  the  same  influence 
in  former  times  as  in  the  present  day;  and  if  Abraham  saw  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ  afar  off  and  rejoiced,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  was 
shrouded  from  the  eye  of  Jacob.  The  tranquillity  of  this  closing 
scene  of  the  Patriarch's  life,  is  to  be  accoimted  for  on  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  b}'-  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
we  have  just  cited.  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  from  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  I  have  introduced  you;  but  turn  your  attention  upon 
the  PROPHECIES  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Jacob  in  the  solemn 
hour  of  his  departure  from  this  world.  The  lips  of  dyino-  men 
usually  are  supposed  to  utter  truth:  the  last  moments  are  usually 
occupied  in  recommending  the  considerations  which  cleave  most 
closely  to  the  heart:  and  the  breath  escaping  from  the  nostrils  is  sel- 
dom wasted  on  trivial  or  useless  topics. 

Ver.  1  and  2.  "  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons  and  said, 
Gather  yourselves  together^  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall 
befall  you  in  the  last  days.  Gather  yourselves  together,  and 
hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father." 
It  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion  from  the  earliest  ages  that  a  power 
of  foretelling  future  events  was  communicated  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution. The  writings  of  the  ancient  classics  are  full  of  evidences 
relative  to  this  point.  Homer  has  put  a  prediction  into  the  mouth 
of  Patroclus,*  respecting  the  death  of  his  adversary;  and  in  like 
manner  Hector!  on  the  brink  of  mortality  unveils  the  fate  of 
Achilles.  Socrates  supported  this  opinion,  and  produced  it  as 
an  admitted  truth  upon  a  very  solemn  occasion,  when  he  was  tried 
for  his  own  life.J     Xenophon  puts  the  same  sentiment  into  the 


*  Horn.  Iliad.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xvi.  851,  p.  90.     Foulis  edit.  Glasguse. 

t  Hom.  Iliad.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xxii.  v.  355,  p.  209. 

I  Plato.  Dial.  Apolog,  Socrat.  p.  115,  edit.  Oxonii,  1752. 
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mouth  of  Cyrus;  and  doubtless  he  meant  it  to  be  considered  as  his 
own.*  DioDORus  SicuLUs  represents  it  as  the  established  senti- 
ment of  philosophy  in  his  day;  and  as  the  avowed  opinion  of  il- 
lustrious men  in  the  ages  that  preceded. t  It  is  pleasant  to  trace 
the  progress  of  such  an  impression  from  its  source;  and  to  follow 
it  through  successive  ages,  and  over  different  countries.  Our  own 
nation  has  fostered  the  opinion;  and  Shakspeare,  who  copied  from 
nature,  as  well  in  life  and  manners,  as  in  her  operations,  has  in 
more  instances  than  one  espoused  the  prevailing  idea.  Richard 
the  Second  and  Henry  the  Sixth  predict  at  the  close  of  their  lives 
future  wars;  and  the  language  ascribed  to  Percy  states  the  senti- 
ment in  all  its  force: 

-O,  I  could  prophesy, 


But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue ."I 

It  is  not  our  business  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion:  nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  those  who  gathered  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  such  evidences  as  reason  alone  could  furnish,  should  imagine 
that  a  greater  flood  of  light  should  pour  in  upon  the  spirit  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  superior  illumination  and  glory.  But  my  prin- 
cipal object  in  producing  these  instances  is  to  render  probable  to 
you  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  myself,  that  the  thought  ori- 
ginally arose  from  revelation;  and  that  the  prophetic  penetration 
ascribed  to  these  celebrated  personages — in  fact,  the  sentiment  al- 
together originated  in  traditions  respecting  the  power  of  reading 
futurity,  conferred  upon  the  patriarchs  in  their  last  moments,  so 
far  as  their  posterity  were  concerned,  and  whenever  it  became  de- 
sirable to  announce  something  to  the  world,  relative  to  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  who,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  to  spring  from  their 
loins. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  the 
predictions  relating  to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  that  he  adopted  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  sons  of  Joseph,  as  his  own  children;  and  that 
the  predictions  delivered  respecting  them,  upon  that  occasion,  were 
exactly  fulfilled.  "  And  now  thy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh, which  were  born  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  before  I 
came  unto  thee  into  Egypt,  are  mine:  as  Reuben  and  Simeon,  they 
shall  be  mine."  And  the  adoption  of  these  children  was  distinct 
from  his  general  regard  to  the  other  sons  of  Joseph,  of  whom  he 

*  Zenoph.  Cyropaed.  Tom.  iv.  I.  viii.  p.  339.  Hutch,  edit.  typ.  Foulis.  Glasg.— • 
See,  also,  Note  I.  at  the  end. 
\  Diod.  Sic  lib.  xviii.  p.  586.  Rhod.  edit.  1604. 
\  Chalmers'  Shakspeare,  vol/iv.  p.  514.    Henry  IV,  part  I. 
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says — "  Thy  issue  which  thou  begettest  after  them,  shall  be  thincy 
and  shall  be  called  after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  in- 
heritance."* In  thus  adopting  the  children  of  Joseph  as  his  own, 
and  in  permitting  them  to  share  both  his  present  blessing,  and  the 
future,  promised  inheritance  of  Canaan,  in  common  with  his  own 
sons,  he  transferred  the  double  portion,  which  by  right  belonged  to 
the  first  born,  but  which  Reuben  had  forfeited  by  transgression,  to 
his  beloved  Joseph.  The  predictions  relating  to  these  children 
were  delivered  with  that  perspicuity  which  forms  the  grand  cha- 
racteristic of  Scripture  Prophecy;  and  they  embrace  circumstances 
singular  as  it  respects  the  reversion  of  worldly  maxims:  for  here, 
as  in  a  variety  of  other  instances  in  the  arrangements  of  providence, 
the  younger  has  the  pre-eminence  of  the  elder.  It  should  seem, 
that  by  the  almost  uniform  preference  given  to  the  younger,  God 
designed  to  counteract  the  purposes,  and  to  defeat  the  decisions  of 
men,  who  always  provided  for  the  first  born;  and  to  furnish  me- 
morable and  perpetual  evidences,  that  those  vain  distinctions  in 
which  mankind  glory  avail  nothing  before  him,  but  rather  that 
"  things  which  are  despised  hath  he  chosen,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence."  "  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  father 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him: 
and  he  held  up  his  father's  hand,  to  remove  it  from  Ephraim's  head 
to  Manasseh's  head.  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  Not  so,  my 
father:  for  this  is  the  first  born;  put  thy  right  hand  upon  his  head. 
And  his  father  refused,  and  said,  I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it, 
he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also  shall  be  great:  but 
truly  his  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and  his  seed 
shall  become  a  multitude  of  nations.  And  he  blessed  them  that 
day,  saying,  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  God  ma-ke  thee  as 
Ephraim,  and  as  Manasseh:  and  he  set  Ephraim  before  Manasseh."t 
Both  these  tribes  became  proverbially  prosperous:  but  Ephraim  ex- 
celled both  in  number  and  in  privileges.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim 
became  the  seat  both  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  kingdom:  and  a 
very  easy  comparison  will  exemplify  their  superiority  over  Ma- 
nasseh in  respect  of  increase.  When  Moses  numbered  the  men  of 
war  in  "  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,"  his  estimate  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  "  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war,"  returned  him,  "  forty  thousand  and  five  hundred :" 
upon  the  same  calculation  Manasseh  furnished  but  thirty-two  thou- 
sand two  hundred.^     When  in  his  parting  blessing  this  illustrious 

*  Gen.  xlviii.  5,  6.  f  Gen.  xlviii.  17—20. 

t  Numb.  i.  32— 35.  Numb.  ii.  18— 21.  \ 
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lawgiver  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  these  two  tribes,  as  an  evidence 
of  their  comparative  strength,  he  speaks  of  "  the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim,"  and  only  of  "  the  thousands  of  Manasseh."*  So  con- 
siderable did  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  become,  that  his  name  was  fre- 
quently, and  especially  in  the  prophecies,  employed  to  express  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  as  was  that  of  Judah,  to  distinguish  those  which 
adhered  to  the  house  of  David. 

Perhaps,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  by  the  term,  "  the 
last  days,"  is  intended  simply  future  times:  and  assuredly  it  is  un- 
necessary to  produce  any  instances  from  the  Scriptures  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  common  usage  of  the  phrase.  There  is  one  inference 
deducible  from  it  of  importance:  that  these  last  words  of  the  patri- 
archs were  not  merely  blessings;  neither  bold  and  uncertain  conjec- 
tures respecting  futurity;  but  absolute  and  inspired  predictions. 
Jacob  unequivocally  assumes  this  power  when  he  says,  "  Gather 
yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall 
you  in  the  last  days." 

I.  Reuben. 

V.  3  and  4.  "  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first  born,  my  might,  and 
the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the'  excellency  of  dignify,  and  the 
excellency  of  poiuer.  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel, 
because  thou  wentest  up  to  thy  fa  therms  bed;  then  defiledst  thou 
it;  he  went  up  to  my  coiich.^^  Guilt  blights  the  promise  of  the 
Spring,  and  destroys  the  fruit  of  the  Autumn.  In  the  sad  example 
placed  before  you,  what  power  is  debilitated,  what  majesty  is  de- 
faced, what  glory  is  obliterated,  what  loss-is  sustained,  what  penal- 
ties are  incurred,  by  the  indulgence  of  one  criminal  passion!  It  is 
recorded  for  ever  against  the  slaves  of  appetite:  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Reuben  rises  in  judgment  before  those  who  resign  the  reins 
of  self-government  to  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  He  lost  his  birth- 
right, his  dignity,  his  excellency,  his  power,  his  pre-eminence,  by 
obeying  the  impulses  of  a  depraved  nature.  The  lapse  of  years 
could  not  wipe  out  the  blot  which  the  crimes  of  his  youth  had 
fixed  upon  his  character;  and  God  made  the  lips  of  a  dying  father, 
at  a  moment  when  he  would  feel  the  sentence  most  poignantly, 
pronounce  his  high  displeasure  against  such  deeds  of  darkness.  In 
the  zenith  of  manhood,  Jacob  had  hailed  his  first  born;  and  in  the 
solemnities  of  death,  he  is  compelled,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart, 
and  with  holy  indignation,  to  strip  him  of  his  privileges.     And  God 

*  Dcut.  xxxiii.  17. 
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ratified  the  patriarch's  decision.  The  priesthood  passed  to  Levi, 
the  double  portion  to  Joseph,  and  the  kingdom  to  Judah.  Of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  in  point  both  of  number  and  of  power,  Reubea 
was  the  inferior.* 

II.  AND  III.    Simeon  and  Levi. 

V.  5 — 7.  "  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren:  instruments  of 
cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united: 
for  in  their  anger,  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self-ivill  they 
digged  down  a  wall.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  ivas  fierce; 
and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel;  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob j 
and  scatter  them  in  Israel.^'  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
tender  and  endearing  in  the  name  of  "brethren,"  when  it  is  designed 
to  represent  two  persons  inseparably  united  in  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  of  pure  and  fervent  friendship:  and  the  term  is 
equally  horrible,  when  it  is  used,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  to  ex- 
hibit two  persons  closely  allied  in  the  indulgence  of  cruelty,  the 
gratification  of  malignity,  and  the  perpetration  of  murder.  All  the 
unhallowed  passions  discernible  in  their  separate  character  acquire 
double  deformity  by  becoming  blended:  the  mind  revolts  from  the 
fearful  combination;  and  we  regard  them  with  all  the  horror  we 
should  feel,  if  we  beheld  a  pair  of  tigers  pass  by  us,  rushing  from 
the  slaughter,  and  covered  with  blood.  Such  is  the  fraternity  of 
these  brethren.  We  overlooked  the  union  of  nature;  and  are  able 
to  fix  our  eyes  only  upon  the  bonds  of  malice  and  of  revenge, 
which  drew  them  more  closely  together.  Their  alliance  is  the 
concord  of  sin  and  of  death.  The  holy  "soul"  of  Jacob  shrunk 
from  such  society.  He  expressed  his  indignation  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  their  conduct  at  the  time;  and  so  far  from  being  extin- 
guished by  age,  the  just  and  pious  resentment  glows  in  the  bosom 
of  the  dying  patriarch  to  the  last  moment.  He  will  have  no  share 
in  the  "  secret  "  plotting,  no  part  in  the  sanguinary  "  assembly," 
no  portion,  no  voice,  no  lot,  in  the  council  over  which  death  pre- 
sides. His  "honour"  cannot  endure  a  union  with  treachery,  masked 
under  the  semblance  of  accommodation:  nor  will  he  be  responsible 
for  "the  anger,"  and  "the  self-will,"  which  by  slaughtering  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  took  the  most  effectual  way  of  '•  digging  down 
the  wall"  of  the  city.t     Behold,  another  evidence  of  the  evil  of 

*  Anc.  Univ.  vol.  ii.  b,  i.  c.  7,  note  E.  p.  485.  Dublin  edit.  1745.    See,  also, 
note  2,  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture, 
t  See  note  3,  at  the  end  of  the  Lecture. 
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"youthful  lusts" — an  admonition  written  in  characters  of  blood. 
Pollution  on  the  part  of  the  Shechemites  exposed  them  to  a  violent 
death;  and  kindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  that  "  cruel 
wrath,"  and  that  "fierce  anger,"  which  unsheathed  the  "instruments 
of  cruelty,"  drew  down  the  guilt  of  murder  upon  their  head,  called 
forth  the  imprecations  of  a  father  in  his  last  hours,  substituted  a 
curse  for  a  blessing,  deprived  them  of  their  inheritance,  "  divided 
them  in  Jacob,  and  scattered  "  them  in  Israel."  These  evils  arose 
from  the  indulgence  of  forbidden  lust  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the 
other  from  disobedience  to  the  explicit  admonition,  "Vengeance  is 
mine — I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Levi  had  no  inheritance 
among  his  brethren:  but  the  priesthood  was  assigned  him;  and  he 
lived  upon  their  tithes.  And  Simeon  was  compelled  to  accept  a 
portion  in  the  lot  of  Judah.* 

IV.    JuDAH. 

V.  8 — 1 2.     "  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise : 
thy  hand  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies :  thy  father'' s  children  shall 
bow  down  before  thee.     Judah  is  a  lions  7vhelp  ;  from  the  prey,  my  soft, 
thou  art  gone  vp:  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old 
lion;  who  shall  rouse  him  up  ?     The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju- 
dah, nor   a  lawgiver  from   between   his  feet,    until  Shiloh  come,   and 
tmto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.     Binding  his  foal  unto 
the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his  gar- 
ments in  zoine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.     His  eyes  shall 
be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth  while  with  milk."     It  will  be  found, 
in  unfolding  these  parental  benedictions,  that  the  several  tribes  were 
blessed  in  terms  that  corresponded  with  the  name  given  to  their  re- 
spective progenitors.     The  name  of  Judah  signified  praise:  Jacob 
employs  it  as  a  sort  of  thesis,  and  says,  "  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom 
thy  brethren  shall  praise !"    The  point  of  the  prophecy  appears  to  be 
this — that  dominion  was  to  be  vested  in  the  hand  of  Judah,  whose 
majestic  and  warlike  disposition  should  excite  the  admiration  of 
his  brethren,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the  head :  "  thy  hand  shall  be  in 
the  necks  of  thine  enemies — thy  father's  children  shall  bow  down 
before  thee;"  and  he  actually  did  excel  them  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  the  renown  of  his  achievements 
abroad  and  in  the  field.     The  same  thought  is  carried  on  through 
the  whole  prediction;  and  is  clothed  in  all  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
eastern  composition.     We  see  this  illustrious  person  growing  up 
as  a  lion's  whelp,"  in  courage  and  in  strength,  till  he  becomes  ir- 
resistible as  an  "  old  lion;"  who,  glutted  with  slaughter,  ascends  his 
native  mountains,  couches  in  his  gloomy  solitudes,  reposes  after  his 

*  Josh.  xix.  1 — 9. 
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toils,  and  who  shall  rouse  him  up?"  Nor  does  the  glory  of  this  fa- 
voured tribe  terminate  here.  Casting  his  piercing  eye,  irradiated 
by  prophetic  illumination,  over  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
years,  Jacob  sees  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hails  the  sweet  ma- 
jesty which  was  to  absorb  all  exterior  dignity.  He  discerns  the 
empire,  which  Judah  had  maintained  in  defiance  of  those  who  had 
often  attempted  to  wrest  it  from  his  powerful  grasp,  at  length 
resigned,  while  the  hands  of  the  Messiah  hold  "  a  sceptre  of 
righteousness,"  and  the  dominion  preserved  for  ages,  melts  away 
into  a  "  kingdom  not  of  this  world  " — a  kingdom  purely  spiritual — 
a  "kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken."  That  this  prediction  re- 
fers to  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
temporal  authority  of  this  tribe,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Jew- 
ish nation  is,  I  think,  evident,  partly  from  the  fitness  of  the 
passage  itself  to  those  great  events,  and  partly  from  the  division, 
the  contradiction,  and  even  the  absurdity  of  those,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  prophecy  otherwise,  and  to  transfer  this  rod 
of  dominion  elsewhere.  If  by  the  term  sceptre  we  are  to  understand 
to  its  full  extent,  regal  authority,  although  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  Judah  did  actually  maintain  the  empire,  with  prodigious 
struggles  till  the  time  of  Christ's  advent  approached;  yet  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  explaining  how  it  could  be  said  that  the  sceptre  should 
be  preserved  absolutely  to  the  very  period,  and  not  depart  till 
Shiloh  came.  The  solution  afforded  by  Bishop  Newton,*  appears 
to  me,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  of  any 
which  I  have  seen:  and  I  shall  pursue  a  train  of  thought  which  cor- 
responds with  his  exposition  of  this  prophecy.  To  apprehend  it 
more  readily,  allow  me  to  arrange  what  I  have  to  offer  to  meet  this 
difficulty  under  three  leading  observations: 

First,  the  original  word,t  translated  sceptre,  signifies  a  staff,  or  rod 
of  office;  and  will  therefore  apply  to  an  inferior -magistrate  as  well 
as  a  regal  one. 

Secondly,  The  terhi,  "  Lawgiver,''^ %  may  mean,  in  its  original  ac- 
ceptation, "  the  Judge  of  a  tribe;"  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
apply  it  here  exclusively  to  a  monarch. 

Thirdly,  by  the  term  "5/«7oA,"§  I  understand  the  Messiah;  and 
for  the  following  reasons: 

*  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  I.  sect.  iv.  Proph.  of  Jacob,  p.  52.  &c. 

t  ailif.  See  Taylor's  Heb.  Concord,  on  the  various  senses  of  the  word  :  New. 
ton  as  above :  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  II.  b.  i.  c.  7.  note  G.  p.  486,  &c.  See,  also,  note 
4,  at  the  end  of  the  Lecture,  on  the  different  criticisms  and  opinions  respecting  this 
passage. 

X  ppno-  On  this  and  the  preceding  word,  seethe  foregoing  writers,  also  Saur. 
Disc.  &c.  sur  la  Bible.    Tome  I.  Disc.  xli.  p.  252,  &c.    Fol. 
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1.  Almost  all  the  various  readings  of  the  word,  in  the  several 
translations  of  this  passage  in  different  ancient  languages,  such  as 
the  Syriac,  the  Septuagint,  and  others,  use  a  corresponding  phrase 
expressive  of  some  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Messiah.  Some 
read  it,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  he  shall  come,  who  is  The  Sent:* 
others  render  it, '  He,  whose  it  is:'t  others  again  read  it,  until  the 
Peacemaker  come." J  It  will  be  evident  that  these  different  read- 
ings accord  well  with  our  application  of  it  to  the  Messiah. § 

2.  The  most  respectable  Targums,  or  Jewish  paraphrases,  agree 
in  applying  this  passage  to  the  Messiah.  They  enlarge  upon  it  with 
singular  eloquence  and  with  unusual  ardour  of  expression.  And 
in  their  comments  upon  the  figurative  language  employed  by  the 
dying  patriarch  to  elucidate  the  triumph  of  this  august  personage, 
they  say,  "  How  beautiful  is  King  Messiah,  who  shall  arise  out  of 
the  house  of  Judah;  he  girdeth  his  loins,  he  descendeth,  he  setteth 
the  battle  in  array  against  his  enemies,  and  slayeth  many  kings." || 
This  interpretation  will  serve  to  show  the  sense  which  the  early 
Jewish  writers  affixed  to  the  prediction,  and  particularly  to  the 
term  Shiloh.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos,  which  is  more  ancient,  ac- 
cording to  general  agreement,  than  the  period  of  our  Lord's  incar- 
nation, expressly  affirms,  as  the  meaning  of  the  text,  "  There  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  one  having  the  principality,  from  the  house  of 
Judah,  nor  a  scribe  from  his  children's  children,  till  Messias  come, 
whose  is  the  kingdom. "IT 

3.  Some  later  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  change  the  object  of  the  prophecy,  have  been  extreme- 
ly incoherent  and  even  absurd  in  their  interpretations,  have  been 
much  puzzled  and  divided  in  their  applications,  and  at  last,  have 
not  been  able  at  all  satisfactorily  to  show  any  correspondence  be- 
tween the  departure  of  the  dominion  from  Judah,  and  the  persons 
to  whom  they  have  applied  the  prediction.  It  has  been  supposed 
of  Moses,  of  Saul,  of  Jeroboam,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  reason:  and  it  has  been  applied  even  to  David,  under 
whom  Judah  was  so  far  from  losing  the  sceptre,  that  he  obtained  it 
at  that  very  period,  and  held  it  over  all  the  other  tribes. 

*  The  Vulgate. 

f  The  Syriac ;  and  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint  <y  uTroxitTcci  "  he  for  whom 
it  is  reserved." 

I  The  Samaritan.  Bp.  Newton  derives  rijS'ty  from  nSiJ?  tranquillus,  pacifi- 
cusfuit. 

{  See  note  5,  at  the  end. 

II  Fell's  and  Hunter's  Lectures  on  the  Ev.  of  Christ    Lect.  II.  p.  35,  36. 
II  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  I.  sect.  iv.  p.  56. 
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4.  Because,  when  these  words  were  applied  to  the  Messiah,  with 
the  exposition  which  has  been  given  of  the  terms  sceptre  and  law- 
giver, the  prophecy  has  been  exactly  fulfilled.  For  Judah  never  did 
lack  "  a  Judge,"  or  want  "  a  rod  of  office  "  till  "  the  Messiah"  ap*- 
peared:  but  after  that  he  was  "cut  off,"  "the  Romans  came  and 
took  away  their  place  and  nation."  From  that  period,  not  only 
Judah,  to  whom  the  dominion  was  granted  by  his  expiring  father, 
and  who  maintained  it  through  the  longest  period  of  time,  but  all 
the  tribes  have  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
without  an  altar  or  a  judge,  without  a  temple  or  a  sceptre,  for  near- 
ly eighteen  centuries.  In  the  mean  time,  the  "  gathering  of  the 
people  or  the  Gentiles,  has  been  to  "the  Shiloh,"  or  Messiah:  af- 
ter whose  death  they  began  to  flow  together,"  and  to  submit  them- 
selves to  his  righteous  government.  These  proselytes  are  conti- 
nually increasing,  and  shall  continue  so  to  do,  till  in  the  fulness  of 
time  the  prediction  of  Simeon  shall  be  accomplished,  and  Jesus 
shall  indeed  be  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel,"  His  attractions  shall  be  felt  yet  more  powerfully, 
when  at  his  second  appearance,  they  shall  come  from  the  East,  and 
from  the  West,  from  the  North,  and  from  the  South,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  he  shall  "  reign  for  ever 
and  ever." 

The  remaining  part  of  the  prediction  is  extremely  beautiful,  whe- 
ther it  be  understood  as  applying  to  Judah  or  to  Jesus.  In  respect 
to  Judah,  it  describes  the  richness  and  fertility  of  his  country;  and 
there  are  some  remarkable  coincidences  of  expression  in  this  prophe- 
cy with  some  future  circumstances  and  some  future  representations 
respecting  the  Messiah.  It  may  be  the  indulgence  of  fancy,*  but 
when  I  read  of  "binding  his  foal  to  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  t%  the 
choice  vine,"  I  am  wafted  in  imagination  to  Jerusalem,  and  see  the 
Saviour  riding  through  its  gates  in  triumph,  upon  "an  ass,  and  a  colt 
the  foal  of  an  ass:"  when  it  is  said,  "he  washed  his  garments  in  wine, 
and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes,"  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
Jesus  "trod  the  wine-press  alone" — that  he  "  stained  all  his  raiment" 
— that  he  represented  his  own  sufferings  by  the  "blood  of  the  grape" 
— and  that  he,  whose  name  is  the  Word  of  God,  appeared  in  a  ves- 
ture dipped  in  blood:  when  it  is  added,  "his  eyes  shall  be  red  with 
wine,  and  his  teeth  white  with  milk,"  while  the  plenty  and  prosperi- 
ty of  Judah  may  be  intended,  it  is  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  Je- 
sus. Suffering  (more  than  once  typified  by  wine)  will  make  the  eyes 
red,  as  well  as  the  juice  of  the  grape;  and  what  agonies  more  likely 

•  If  it  be  fancy,  it  is  a  flight  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish  writers  have  indulged — 
See  the  foregoing  appeal  to  their  oldest  Targums. 
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to  suffuse  the  languid  orbs  with  that  sanguinary  hue,  than  the  death 
of  the  cross?  May  not  the  whiteness  of  the  teeth  be  an  emblem  of 
purity — the  purity  of  the  victim'?  I  lay  not  particular  stress  upon 
this  interpretation;  nor  shall  I  be  greatly  moved  if  it  be  pronounced 
fanciful;  I  would  rather  indulge  in  fancies  which  lead  me  to  the  Sa- 
viour, than  in  those  which  allure  from  him.  I  had  rather  meet  him 
in  imagination  in  every  word  of  this  prediction,  than  miss  him  as 
some  have  done  altogether,  who  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  whole  passage.  I  had  rather  turn  out  of  my  way  to  in- 
troduce him,  than  avoid  him  when  he  crosses  my  path.  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jesus,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth!  let 
these  lips  be  sealed  in  the  silence  of  the  grave,  rather  than  refuse 
the  theme  of  thy  sufferings  and  of  thy  dignity.  Thou  who  art  Judah's 
offspring  and  David's  Lord,  the  life,  the  hght,  the  energy  of  these 
scriptures,  let  me  die  rather  than  deny  thee ! 

V.  Zebulun. 

V.  13.  ^^  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea;  and  he 
shall  be  for  a  haven  of  ships;  and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon" 
Had  this  venerable  patriarch  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  delivery  of  this  prediction,  and  had  he  been  present  when  Joshua 
divided  the  promised  land  among  the  sons  of  Jacob,  he  could  not  have 
described  the  portion  of  Zebulun  with  greater  accuracy.  His  inhe- 
ritance extended  from  the  sea  of  Galilee,  otherwise  called  the  lake 
Tiberias,  by  which  it  was  bounded  on  the  East,  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  formed  a  barrier  to  its  western  limitation.  What  wisdom  was 
that,  which  already  began  to  mark  out  the  situation  of  the  respective 
tribes !  and  what  power  was  that,  by  which  the  design  announced  in 
prophecy,  was  carried  into  complete  execution! 

VI.  ISSACHAR. 

V.  14  and  15.  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two 
burdens.  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  zvas 
pleasant;  and  bowed  his  shoulders  to  hear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute."  The  passage  reads,  literally  rendered,  Issachar  is  an  ass  of 
bone,  a  term  sufficiently  expressive  of  prodigious  strength.  Force  of 
body,  and  energy  of  mind,  are  very  frequently  separated;  and  this 
powerful  tribe  is  described  as  destitute  of  great  spirit  and  courage. 
The  general  outline  of  this  prediction  is  clearly  expressed,  and  has 
been  literally  accomplished.  The  portion  of  Issachar  was  "pleasant:" 
but  it  was  subjected  to  oppression,  and  infested  by  frequent  depre- 
dations.   We  are  apt,  in  the  hour  of  discontent,  to  say  of  our  neigh- 
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hours,  "the  lot  has  fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places;"  hut  if  we  knew 
all,  we  should  find  this  "goodly  heritage,"  exposed  to  calamity  no  less 
than  our  own.  The  most  pleasant  portions,  are  frequently,  like  the 
lot  of  Issachar,  the  most  dangerous.  They  have  their  peculiar  dis- 
advantages; and  these  sometimes  more  than  counterbalance  their  at- 
tractions. They  excite  envy,  they  encourage  attack,  they  are  hard 
to  defend,  they  may  bring  us  into  bondage.  Thus,  Issachar  was  ex- 
posed to  the  hand  of  violence;  and  in  order  to  preserve  his  "pleasant 
land,"  "he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute." 

VII.  Dan. 

V.  16 — 18.  "Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  Tvay,  an  adder  in  the  path;  that  biteth  the 
horse-heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward.  I  have  waited  for  thy 
salvation,  0  Lord!'' — The  name  Dan,  signifies  a  Judge;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  prediction  of  the  patriarch  runs  in  a  correspond- 
ing strain.  The  right  of  judging  did  not  belong  to  Dan,  more  than 
to  the  other  tribes:  nor  is  it  once  intimated  that  he  should  have  the 
pre-eminence  in  this  point;  since  the  language  employed  is — he  shall 
"judge  his  people,  as''  or  ^Hike"  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  may 
be  asked  why  a  right  so  confessedly  general,  should  be  so  particular- 
ly and  expressly  awarded  to  him  as  an  individual?  I  imagine  for  the 
following  reason.  Dan,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
was  the  offspring  of  a  concubine ;  and  unless  this  right  had  been  ex- 
pressly assigned  him,  the  descendants  of  Jacob  by  his  wives  might 
have  usurped  authority  over  him,  and  his  brethren.  As  he  is  first 
mentioned  of  that  line,  to  him  the  right  is  given;  but  that  which  is 
said  of  him,  is  to  be  understood  of  them  all.  The  meaning  of  the 
grant  will  then  be,  that  he  (and,  with  him,  his  brethren)  should  not 
be  subjected  to  any  other  tribe,  but  should  have  the  absolute  right 
of  judgment  within  himself  upon  all  occasions,  without  the  interference 
of  his  brethren :  in  other  words,  that  the  sons  of  the  concubines,  should 
have  equal  privileges  and  portions,  with  the  sons  of  Leah  and  of 
Rachel. 

The  other  parts  of  the  prediction  are  highly  expressive  of  the 
subtlety  of  that  tribe,  whose  disposition,  it  should  seem,  was  to  sub- 
due their  enemies  more  by  cunning  than  by  open  violence;  and  this 
character,  given  them  by  their  great  progenitor,  was  justified  and  ex- 
hibited, when,  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  afterward,  they 
"  came  to  Laish,  to  a  people  that  were  quiet  and  secure,  and  smote 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burned  the  city  with  fire,  and 
there  was  no  deliverer." — "  And  they  built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein, 
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and  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  fa- 
ther."* How  strikingly  expressive  of  the  sudden  blow  given  by 
craftiness  to  security,  is  the  image  of  "  the  addert  in  the  path,  biting 
the  horse's  heels,"  and  throwing  "the  rider!" 

Thus  far  had  the  patriarch  proceeded  when  the  powers  of  nature 
were  exhausted ;  and  the  direction  of  his  mind  immediately  discovers 
itself.  The  magnet  is  not  more  faithful  to  the  northern  pole,  than 
are  his  affections  to  his  unchangeable  Friend.  0)nstrained  to  break 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  benedictions,  while  he  pauses,  he  prays,  and 
with  the  confidence  of  faith  exclaims,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  salva- 
tion, O  Lord!" — Nor  did  he  wait  in  vain!  Recovering  a  little 
strength,  before  he  went  hence  to  be  no  more  seen,  he  resumed  the 
interesting  and  momentous  subject,  which  weakness  had  suspended, 
and  addressed, 

VIII.  Gad. 

V.  19.  "Gad — a  troop  shall  overcome  him:  but  he  shall  overcome 
at  the  last.''  The  name  Gad,  signifies  "  a  troop;''  and  the  dying  fa- 
ther avails  himself  of  it,  to  depict  those  vicissitudes  of  war  which  his 
posterity  should  suffer.  And  thus  was  it  accomplished;  the  inheri- 
tance of  Gad  lay  beyond  Jordan,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Arabs,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  other  nations  lying  east- 
ward, hostile  to  Israel.  As  in  all  such  contentions,  so  Gad  was  sonje- 
times  subdued  and  sometimes  was  conqueror :  but  respecting  most  of 
them  he  had  ultimately  the  advantage,  and  maintained  the  posses- 
sion of  his  allotted  territory.  One  instance  of  his  success,  you  may 
read  at  your  leisure  (for  why  should  I  occupy  the  time  so  far  ad- 
vanced, in  detailing  scenes  of  blood  at  v^hich  humanity  shudders  1) 
in  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  fifth  chapter,  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  twenty-second  verse,  inclusive.  Thus,  also,  the  Christian  ad- 
vances— "  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  He  is  often  foiled,  but  will  finally 
come  off  "  more  than  conqueror."  Like  "  Gad,  a  troop  may  over- 
come him,  but  he  shall  surely  overcome  at  the  last." 

IX.  ASHER. 

V.  20.  "  Out  of  A'sher  his  bread  shall  be  fat,  arid  he  shall  yield  royal 
daiiities."  This  language  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  extreme  fer- 
tility of  that  track  of  country  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Asher :  an 

»  Judges  xvlii.  27—29.  ,      ,  •  j    r 

I  The  Vulgate  and  the  Septuagint  have  used  the  word  Cerastes,  which  is  akind  of 

serpent,  so  called  from  its  having  two  fleshy  horns:  its  property  is  to  hide  itself  in 

the  sand,  and  to  fasten  upon  whatever  animal  passes  over  its  insidious  retreat.     See 

Dr.  Geddes,  and  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  in  locum. 
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inheritance  which  not  merely  furnished  the  necessaries,  but  also  the 
luxuries  of  human  life,  in  its  prolific  produce.  Such  will  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  Christian,  when  the  good  land  which  rises  before  him, 
shall  be  divided  by  the  Saviour's  hand  among  the  sons  of  God !  and 
who  does  not  desire  to  share  the  "royal  dainties"  of  that  spiritual 
feast,  of  which  our  best  ordinances  are  only  types,  and  are  bestowed 
as  refreshments  by  the  way? 

X.  Naphtali. 

V.  21.  "  JVaphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose:  he  givelh  goodly  icords.^*  That 
a  "hind  let  loose"  should  be  figurative  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by 
Naphtali :  and  that  "  giving  goodly  words "  should  imply  eloquence, 
I  can  readily  conceive — but  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  do  I 
recollect  that  in  any  instance  Naphtali  had  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
brethren.  The  total  want  of  connexion  between  the  images  em- 
ployed and  the  future  situation  of  Naphtali,.  so  as  that  the  one  should 
be  the  counterpart  of  the  other,  which  the  prophecy  lias  been  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  other  tribes  in  every  preceding  instance;  and 
the  incoherence  and  want  of  unity  between  the  first  and  the  last 
clause  of  the  same  verse,  convince  me  that  something  is  wrong.  The 
learned  Bochart  removes  the  whole  difficulty,  and  elucidates  the  pas- 
sage, only  by  altering  a  little  the  punctuation  of  the  original ;  and  it 
then  reads,  "  Naphtali  is  a  spreading  tree,  shooting  forth  beautiful 
branches."*  This  rendering  agrees  with  the  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  with  the  Arabic  version :  it 
renders  the  passage  intelligible ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  complete.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  the  changing  a  few 
arbitrary  points  should  make  so  essential  a  difference  in  translation : 
when  a  very  trifling  alteration  will  sometimes  make  a  considerable 
change  in  the  sense  of  a  word  even  in  our  own  language. 

A  modern  critic  has,  however,  removed  every  difficulty,  and  at 
the  same  time  translated  the  passage,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more  con- 
sistently with  the  original,  and  in  greater  harmony  with  the  con- 
nexion. In  blessing  every  tribe  the  patriarch  had  preserved  a  dis- 
tinction of  imagery;  but  if  the  translation  of  Bochart  be  admitted, 
Naphtali  invades  the  right  of  Joseph ;  and  the  same  metaphor  is  con- 
tinued in  the  succeeding  benediction.  This  ingenious  author  pro- 
poses to  read  it,  "  Naphtali  is  a  deer  roaming  at  liberty ;  he  shoot- 
eth  forth  spreading  branches" — or  "majestic  antlers."  Here  the 
distinction  of  imagery  is  preserved ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  same 
idea  is  conveyed.     Still  the  fecundity  of  the  tribe,  and  the  fertility 

•  See  Dr.  Geddes'  translation  and  remarks  on  this  verse:  also  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol. 
II.  b.  i.  p.  492.     Note  O.     Also  Bochart  Hierog.  at  the  end. 
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of  his  lot,  is  exhibited.  Abundance  of  pasturage  will  no  less  promote 
the  branching  of  the  horns  of  the  stag,  and  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  his  shape,  than  richness  of  soil  cause  the  "  spreading  terebinth," 
or  any  other  tree,  to  increase  in  vegetation.  Upon  every  account, 
therefore,  I  prefer  this  last  reading.* 

Of  all  the  tribes  Naphtali  appears  to  have  multiplied  the  most  ra- 
pidly. He  had  but  four  sons,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
when  his  posterity  came  out  of  it,  in  the  course  of  only  about  two 
centuries,  they  mustered  upwards  of  fifty-three  thousand  men,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms ! 

XL  Joseph. 
V.  22 — 26.  "  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by 
a  well:  whose  branches  run  over  the  zcall.  The  archers  have  sorely 
grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him.  But  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong,  by  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob:  from  the7ice  is  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Is- 
rael. Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  zcho  shall  help  thee,  and  by  the 
Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above,  blessings 
of  the  deep  that  lieth  tinder,  blessi??gs  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  xvomb: 
The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  thy  pro- 
genitors, unto  the  utmost  hound  of  the  everlasting  hills :  they  shall  be  on 
•the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crozon  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  sepa- 
rate from  his  brethren." — How  the  good  man's  bosom  glows,  while  he 
pronounces  the  paternal  blessing  upon  this  darling  son,  and  predicts 
his  prosperity!  How  he  unites  the  retrospect  of  the  past,  with  the 
promise  of  the  future!  How  eloquent  is  affection!  And  what  a  burst 
of  love  and  of  piety,  from  the  pallid  lips,  is  directed  towards  his  long- 
lost,  restored,  admired  Joseph !  I  do  not  -love  to  paraphrase  Scrip- 
ture language:  I  think  it  is  never  done  without  weakening  the  di- 
vinely energetic  original;  yet  there  is  much  in  this  language,  that 
appears  to  require  elucidation ;  and  I  cannot  find  a  way  to  express 
the  sense  in  which  I  understand  the  passage,  except  by  doing  that, 
which,  however  practised  by  eminent  men,  and  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom, I  cannot  approve — throwing  it  into  other  language.  He  says 
in  effect — '  As  for  thee,  my  son,  like  "  a  fruitful  bough,"  nourished  by 
a  perpetual  spring,  thy  "  branches  "  shall  spread,  and  thy  *  posterity 
shall  widely  diffuse  themselves,  in  the  land  promised  by  the  God  of 
thy  fathers.  "  The  archers,"  thy  envious  brethren,  "  have  sorely 
shot  at  thee,  and  hated  thee ;"  but  the  "  arms"  of  my  God  have  sus- 
tained thee;  and  not  only  sustained  thee,  but  through  his  favour  thou 
hast  been  the  support  of  thy  family,  and  hast  nourished  me  in  old 

•  Sec  Scripture  Illuslrafed,  by  the  Editor  of  Calinet;  in  wliich  there  is  a  paper  ex- 
pressly on  this  subject,  satisfactorily  justifying  this  translation. 
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age:  thou  hast  been  "  the  shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel ;"  and  art  a 
type  of  Him  who  shall  come,  and  in  a  more  eminent  degree  bear  that 
character  and  sustain  that  office.  Fear  not :  "  the  Almighty  shall 
bless  thee  "  with  the  sweet  influences  "  of  heaven,"  and  shall  give 
thee  the  dew,  with  the  early  and  the  latter  rain :  "  the  deep  "  shall 
yield  its  tribute  also,  and  pour  forth  its  blessings  at  thy  feet:  thy 
posterity  shall  not  waste,  nor  shall  there  be  barrenness  in  thy  tribe; 
for  I  have  blessed  thee,  with  no  common  regard.  I  have  not  retailed 
"  the  blessings  of  my  progenitors  "  in  blessing  thee :  but  my  "  bless- 
ings have  prevailed  "  on  thy  behalf  "  above"  them  all,  and  are  heard 
on  yonder  "  everlasting  hills."  May  they  increase  and  abound !  yea, 
they  shall  be  heard  and  answered ;  "  on  the  head  of  Joseph  "  shall 
they  rest,  and  as  a  "crown"  shall  they  encircle  the  brow  of  him, 
who  was  "  separated  "  from  his  family  by  malice — separated  "  from 
his  brethren  "  by  holiness — and  separated  by  his  God  for  good ! — 
Thus  was  the  tribe  of  Joseph  actually  distinguished  till  Christ  came. 

XII.  Benjamin. 

V.  27.  "  Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  iwlf:  in  the  morn'uig  he  shall 
devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  I'he  warlike 
disposition  of  Benjamin's  posterity  is  the  manifest  subject  of  this  pre- 
diction, and  is  exhibited  under  an  allusion  to  the  ferocity  of  one  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  persevering  animals  among  the  beasts  of 
prey.  The  evidence  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy,  in  the 
whole  history  of  this  tribe,  is  as  clear,  as  are  the  terms  in  which 
their  temper  is  foretold.  I  need  only  appeal  to  one  striking  instance 
of  their  fierceness,  which  is  recorded  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  and  which  will  be  present  to  every  one's  recollec- 
tion, when  for  three  days  they  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  armies 
of  Israel,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  twice  routed  them,  being 
defeated  at  the  last  with  considerable  difficulty. 

V.  28.  Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  establish  the  purpose  of  the 
present  Lecture :  for  "  all  these  are  the  tivelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  this 
is  it  that  their  father  spake  unto  them ;  and  blessed  them :  every  one  ac- 
cm-ding  to  his  blessitig  he  blessed  them."  We  ask  you  only  to  see  him 
resign  his  interests  in  this  world;  and  then  we  will  release  your  at- 
tention from  the  subject,  to  ponder  in  your  own  hearts  the  solemn 
scene,  and  to  prepare  for  the  eventful  period  when  you  shall  be 
stretched  upon  the  same  couch  of  mortality. 

V.  29 — 33.  "  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be 
gathered  unto  my  people :  bury  me  with  my  fathers,  in  the  cave  that  is  in 
the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpe- 
lah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  Abraham 
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bought  with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,for  a  possession  of  a  burying 
place.  {There  they  buried  Abraham  a?id  Sarah  his  u-ife,  there  they  bu- 
ried Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife,  and  there  I  buried  Leah.)  The  pur- 
chase of  the  field  and  of  the  cave  that  is  therein,  was  from  the  children  of 
Heth.  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commandhig  his  sons,  he 
gathered  vp  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  ivas  ga- 
thered unto  his  people.^'  We  usually  love  to  know  how  great  charac- 
ters leave  the  troubled  scenes  of  time ;  and  we  are  gratified  to-night 
in  witnessing  the  tranquil  close  of  an  agitated  life.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  principles  in  our  nature  which  discover  themselves  in  the 
very  article  of  death ;  and  among  these  is  the  well-known  propensity 
which  we  feel  to  be  anxious  respecting  the  rites  of  sepulture.  We 
are  not  satisfied  with  having  enjoyed  the  converse  of  those  whom  we 
loved  while  they  were  yet  alive,  but  we  wish  to  repose  by  them 
when  dead.  It  is  our  last  desire  that  our  bones  should  lie  by  their 
bones ;  and  that  our  dust  should  mingle  with  their  dust.  It  is  the 
last  earthly  thing  that  occupies  our  attention.  Thus  was  it  with  Ja- 
cob :  and  that  he  regarded  it  with  no  common  solicitude,  is  evident 
from  the  reiterated  charge,  and  from  the  particular  description  of 
the  spot  again  and  again  repeated.  Recognise  in  the  dying  patri- 
arch your  own  feelings,  and  learn  that  he  is  "  flesh  of  your  flesh." 
See,  how  strongly  nature  lives  with  him !  He  has  done  with  the 
things  of  time.  They  attract,  they  torment  him  no  more.  His  earthly 
career  hastens  to  close.  He  is  breathing  the  last  sigh.  One  thought, 
and  only  one  is  stolen  from  heaven,  and  it  hovers  over  the  dust  of 
his  departed  family.  Lay  the  map  of  the  world  before  him — he  re- 
gards not  its  empires — his  eye  glides  over  them,  in  search  of  another 
object:  it  fixes  upon  a  little  obscure  field,  and  there  he  buries  his  re- 
maining earthly  wishes.  Remove  that  spot,  and  the  whole  globe  is 
nothing  to  him :  it  excites  no  interest,  it  retains  no  farther  tie  upon 
him.  There  his  last  reflections  finger,  till  they  are  recalled  to  the 
skies.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his 
wife,  there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife,  and  there  I 
buried  Leah."  With  feelings  something  akin  to  these,  the  Christian 
sends  his  thoughts  to  Calvary,  and  his  affections  linger  upon  the  sa- 
cred mount  with  mournful  delight,  while  he  reflects  "  There  they 
crucified  him." 

But  the  bonds  of  nature  could  no  longer  hold  a  spirit  so  prepared 
for  heaven.  The  last  wish  was  expressed;  the  last  struggle  was 
felt ;  and  he  fled  to  enjoy  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  to 
join  the  society  of  those,  whom,  living,  he  loved,  and  dying,  he  fondly 
remembered ! — 

"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous ;  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his !"— 
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Notes  to  the  fourth  Lecture. 

Note  1. — Respecting  the  prevailing-  opinion  in  all  ages,  that  dying  men  prophesied, 
I  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lecture  the  following  illustrations.  Patroclus  predicts 
the  death  of  Hector: 

AAA*  S'e  Til  l^iu^  cru  ^'i\i)  <p^eiy]  jiuXXto  c-^r<», 

Ayx'  TT'^^t^hy-iv  &a.\u.rcc,  x.xi  fA-oi^oe,  y,^«.rxtyi, 
Xepcri  S'cc/A.ivT^  A^'^^'Oi  o!,iA.v^j.ovo<i  AlcAKiaxo. 

Horn.  II.  torn,  ii.  I.  xvi.  v.  851.    Foulis  edit.  Glasgux. 

But  thou,  imperious!  bear  my  latest  breath; 

The  gods  inspire  it,  and  it  sounds  tliy  death. 

Insulting  man!  tiiou  shalt  be  soon,  as  I; 

Black  fate  iiangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws  nigh; 

Ev'n  now  on  life's  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand, 

I  see  the  f;dl,  and  by  Achilles'  hand! 

Pope's  Horn.  Iliad,  b.  xvi.  I.  1026 — 1030,  vol.  Hi. 

Thus  Hector  also  predicts  under  similar  circumstances  the  death  of  Achilles. 

H  0-'  cit  ytvM-KUV  -Ttr^oTtoTcroi^ott^  aP  esf'  e/iceXXoy 
rielereiv'  sj  ytt^  cot  ye  (rtor^^toi;  'evao6i  Suf^ot;' 
<t>^u<^eo  vuv,  f/.]iTot  Ti  6e£y  fA-'/ivt/^cc  yivaf^oti 
HfAoiTt  Tui,  oTB  icev  ere  Tlcioi^y,x{  Oo7b«?  AttoXXuv, 
Et^Xov  foyr',  oXe<rtaa-iv  ivi  'Zx.xiijtrt  7rvXi}<riv. 

Horn.  II.  toin.  ii.  I.  xxii  v.  355.    Foulis  edit.  Glasgux. 

Then  thus  the  chief  his  dying  accents  drew; 
Thy  rage,  implacable!  too  well  I  knew: 
The  furies  that  relentless  breast  have  steel'd, 
And  curst  thee  with  a  heart  that  cannot  yield. 
Yet  think,  a  day  will  come,  when  fates  decree 
And  angry  gods,  shall  wreak  this  wrong  on  thee^ 
Phoebus  and  Paris  shall  avenge  my  fate, 
And  sti-etch  thee  here,  before  the  Scxan  gate. 

Pope's  Horn.  Iliad,  b.  xxii.  I.  445 — 452.  vol.  iv. 

Plato  puts  the  same  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  at  his  condemnation. 
To  ^e  S'yi  fierce  mro  tTTiivfJua)  uftTv  ^^jjrrf^Md'i^Tcti,  a  )cXTcc'^}}<pi<rufie\ioi  /jlH.  x.xi 
yu,^  ei/n,t  tj^r,  ivrxZ.^x,  ev  u  y.uXi'i'  oti^^WTroi  ^(^^iicrf^.aS'iiTiv,  orxv  /4.tXXua-iv  utto- 
.'^xvst<r3-xi.  He  then  goes  on  to  name  some  events  likely  to  arise  after  his  death — 
and  concludes,  T«wT(«  jiifv  «v  Wjtt^v  r^li  x.xTx-^i!(pi(rxf^evoti  y.x)i1ivTUf^e\ioi,  uttxX- 
Xet.Tloi4.xi. 

Plato.  Dial.  Apol.  Soc.p.  115,  116,  edit.  Oxm.  1752. 

Xenophon,  in  his  apology  for  Socrates,  preceding  Memorabilium,  represents  him  as 
justifying  his  own  prediction  under  those  circumstances,  by  maintaining  it  as  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  world  at  the  time,  and  by  appealing  to  those  very  instances  in 
Homer,  which  I  have  cited.     AXXx  fcevToi  ((pavxi  «^tov)  avt'^jjxf  ^tv  xx)  O/ttJj^e?, 
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iyu  ;^;f  flo-^6»^>?o"«e/  rr  &c. 

Xznoph.  Apol  Soc.  p.  14.  Londini  edit.  1720. 

The  same  writer,  in  his  Cyropscdia,  makes  his  dying  hero  thus  speak— comparing 
death  to  a  sleep — Enotio-xre  d'e,  e(pii,  on  eyyurs^ov  /aIv  ra  uv6^u7rtvco  6ccyccra> 
aS'cv  eirliv  vTDiii'  jj  ^e  th  uvS^aTra  -^vy;]!)  tots  S^ijTra  SnoruTtj  xxTX(pcttv£Txt,  xxi 
Tore  n  rav  /neXXoirav  tt^oo^k'  Tore  yu^,  aq  'eoiy.e,  ia-ccXi^x  iXevSiPHTxi. 

Xenoph.  Cyropxd.  torn.  iv.  lib.  viii.  p.  339,  Duodec.  ex.  edit.    Hutchinson,  ex- 
cud.  Foulis,  Glasguae,  1767. 

The  exordium  of  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Hist,  of  Diod.  Sic.  tends  throughout 
to  illustrate  this  opinion.  He  quotes  the  sentiment  of  Pythagoras,  who  argues  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  circumstance,  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  which 
was  the  current  opinion,  of  men  predicting  events  at  their  death.  He  passes  on  to 
notice  the  account  whicli  Homer  gives,  and  which  has  been  already  noticed,  of  two 
of  his  heroes.  He  then  comes  to  the  point  of  his  history  to  which  tiiese  remarks 
tended,  and  observes  that  Alexander  foresaw,  and  foretold  the  divisions  which  would 
arise  out  of  his  death.  ■  Tlie  whole  is  well  worthy  perusal,  as  an  exliibition  of  the 
sentiment  universally  prev^ling  on  this  point. 

Diod.  Sic.  Lib.  xviii.p.  586,  Rhod.  edit.  1604. 

Note  2 — Respecting  Reuben,  the  writers  of  the  Anc.  Univ.  History  observe — 
"  The  sequel  of  the  Jewish  histoiy  shows,  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  did  still  remain 
in  obscurity,  and  without  any  of  the  marks  of  distinction  which  used  to  be  annexed  to 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  such  as  a  double  portion,  supreme  authority,  and  the 
priesthood.  Accordingly,  the  Jevi'ish  Expositors,  especially  the  Bereshith  Rabbah,  or 
large  comment  on  Genesis,  tell  us  (Beresh.  Rab.  sect.  98,)  that  he  fell  from  the  three- 
fold dignity,  viz.,  ri'D^oni  rUDOn  n"1D3n  primogeniture,  pi'iesthood,  and  royal 
dignity:  But  because  thou  art  fallen,  continues  the  commentator,  thy  primogeniture 
is  given  to  Joseph  (who  accordingly  had  two  portions  allotted  to  him,)  the  priest- 
hood to  Levi,  and  the  sceptre  to  Judah.  And  where  it  is  said  of  this  last  (Gen.  xlix.  8.) 
thy  brethren  shall  praise  tiiee,  he  parapln-ases  it  thus:  ■t^]^  '^^  CD'^tlpJ  TPIX  ^3 
vni  Thy  brethren  shall  be  called  by  thy  name,  that  is,  they  will  not  say,  I  am  a  Reu- 
benite,  or  a  Simeonite,  but  a  'Tin"'  Jehudi,  a  Jew." 

Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  484,  485.    Note.    Dublin  edit.  1745. 

Dr.  Geddes  renders  "unstable  as  water  thou  shalt  not  excel  " — "like  water  thou 
hast  lapsed." — Sep.  e^v^^ireK;.  Vulg.  "  EfFusus  es,'-' — and  applies  it  to  the  lapsing  of 
all  Reuben's  former  pre-eminence. 

Note  3. — The  same  critic  renders,  "  they  digged  down  a  wall " — in  reference  to 
Simeon  and  Levi — *'  they  extirpated  a  chief" — "  The  Hebrew  is  "^^jy  )'yp)?,  which  is 
rendered  by  the  Sep.  evsv^oKOTrtia-xv  rccv^ov,  They  hamstrung,  or  houghed  a  bull. 
Vulg.   "  Suffoderunt  murmum.     And  this  is  the  meaning  most  generally  affixed  to 

Geddes'  Crit.  Rem.  p.  144,  on  Gen.  xlix.  6. 

The  writers  of  the  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  remark  on  these  brethren — "  Jacob's  words 
imply  a  double  dispersion,  namely,  of  the  two  tribes  from  one  another,  and  their  be- 
ing interspersed  among  tlie  rest.  And,  accordingly,  Levi  had  no  inheritance  among 
his  brethren  in  tlie  land  of  Canaan,  but  had  a  certain  number  of  cities  assigned  to  it 
in  every  tribe.  As  for  that  of  Simeon,  it  had  properly  but  a  portion  of  Judah's  inhe- 
ritance (Jos.  xix.  i.  et  seq. )  if  we  except  some  few  places  which  tiiey  got  upon  mount 
Seir,  and  in  the  wilds  of  the  valley  of  Gedor.  1  Chron.  iv.  39,  40." 

Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  c.  7,  p.  485. 

Notes  4  and  5. — I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  at  length  the  excellent  remarks  of  the 
writers  of  the  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  on  this  important  reference  to  the  Messiah,  contained 
in  the  predictions  relative  to  Judah,  his  tribe,  and  his  future  lot.  "  The  sense,  as  well 
asj  completion,  of  this  noble  prophecy,  being  very  much  disputed  between  the  Jews 
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and  us,  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  more  agreeably  to 
the  original,*  which  in  its  pluin  and  obvious  sense  affirms  that  the  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judali— till  botli  Siiiloh  was  come,  and  tlie  nations  gathered  unto,  or 
brought  to  lus  obedience.  This  version  is  farther  proved  by  tlie  event;  for  the  Jews 
did  not  lose  their  sceptre,  or  Sanliedrim,  which  was  tiieir  y-\  n'3  Beth  din,  or  highest 
court  of  judicature  and  supreme  legislative  power,  till  the  heathen  became  converts 
to  Christianity,  of  whom  Cornelius  was  the  first:  and  the  Jews  themselves  own,  that 
thesupreme  court  did  still  subsist,  from  the  lime  of  Moses  tlie  founder  of  it,  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Komans.  Tiiey  likewise  own,  that  the  word  0317 
Sheveth,  which  we  translate  sceptre,  doth  not  always  signify  tlie  royal  power  of  dignity, 
but  sometimes  only  the  legislative.  The  latter  Jews,  therefore,  finding  themselves 
pinched  by  this  prophecy,  rather  than  allow  the  received  interpretation  of  the  ancients, 
which  is  agreeable  to  ours,  have  fallen  into  various  absurd  notions  which  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  defend  with  a  zeal  peculiar  to  them.  I'hus  some  will  have  tlie  meaning 
of  this  passage  to  be,  tiiat  the  Messiah  shall  not  come,  till  Sliiloh,  the  place  so  called, 
be  destroyed,  or  the  Jewish  monarchy  be  at  an  end.  Others  by  Sheveth  understand 
a  tribe,  which  tiiat  word  also  signifies,  and  think  the  meaning  to  be,  that  Judah  should 
not  cease  to  be  a  tribe  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah:  in  which  they  have  been  also 
followed  by  some  Christians;  because  tliat  tribe  did  visibly  subsist  as  such  till  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem — but  so  did  that  of  Levi.  However,  many  of  our  modem  Jews 
stand  stiffly  to  this  sense,  and  scruple  not  to  affirm,  that  it  has  subsisted,  not  only  to 
that  time,  but  even  to  this  very  day,  pure  and  unmixed.  Others  add,  that  it  retains 
still  a  kind  of  sceptre,  or  royal  power,  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  and  that  the  Nassi, 
or  head  of  it,  is  a  prince  lineally  descended  from  Judali,  whose  splendour,  dignity  and 
power,  over  his  own  tribe,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  a  king — but  credal  Judxus — . 
'Tis  certain  we  have  only  their  bare  word  for  this  imaginary  kingdom.  They  like- 
wise disagree  not  with  us,  but  even  among  themselves,  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
ppno  Mechokek,  law-giver. 

"As  to  the  word  nV"^  Shiloh,  though  it  be  almost  universally  owned  to  mean  the 
Messiah,  yet  as  to  its  original  signification  there  is  no  small  disagreement.  St.  Jerome 
reads  it  Shaloach,  from  nVk^  Slialach,  to  send,  reading  n  foi"  n.  Others  from  plbiy 
Shalah,  to  be  peaceable,  and  understand  by  Shiloh  a  peace-maker.  Others  derive  it 
S-kJ?  Shi!,  which  they  will  have  to  signify  a  Son,  bec:iuse  n'bii'  Shiliah,  or  Shilijah, 
signifies  the  secundine  of  a  woman  :|  but  it  is  plain  the  first  of  these  is  no  where  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  second  only  in  one  place,  where  it  most  proba- 
bly signifies  the  secundine.  A  modern  critic  takes  tlie  word  Shiloh  to  signify  the  end, 
and  the  sense  of  the  words  to  be,  that  from  the  time  the  sceptre  comes  into  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  will  continue  in  it,  till  that  tribe  be  at  au  end:  but  his  opinion  has  been 
lately  confuted,  among-  many  others,  by  M.  Saurin,  in  an  elaborate  discourse  on  that 
subject.  Another  modern  author  tells  us,  that  it  ought  to  be  derived  from  n'?^? 
Shulah,  to  fatigue,  be  tired,  suffer,  and  to  be  applied  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah; 
but  without  fatiguing  our  readers  any  farther,  the  most  probable  sense  of  the  word, 
if  the  change  of  a  letter  be  allowed,  will  be  that  of  the  Septuagint,  Onkelos,  and  some 
others;  who  read  it  iS'ii;  Sheloli,  that  is,  he  to  whom  it  belongs,  )  and  n  being  often 
interchanged  in  the  sacred  book,  (Vid.  2.  Sam.  xvi.  10  and  18,)  the  sense  will  be 
plainly  this,  that  the  sceptre,  or  legislative  power,  shall  not  depart  from,  but  be  de- 
posited in,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  until  the  right  owner,  or  he,  Shelo,  to  whom  it  of  right 
belongs,  has  made  his  appearance  in  the  world.  This  sense  seems  the  most  easy, 
natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  original,  as  well  as  the  most  applicable  to  Christ,  the 
King  of  Kings.  As  for  the  redimdant '  in  1'7'ty  Shilo,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  property 
of  the  word  Ehevi,  as  the  grammarians  speak." 

Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  II.  c.  7,  p.  486—488.  Note  G.  Dublin  edit,  of  1745. 

Bp.  Newton  has  criticised  very  much  at  length  upon  the  same  passage,  and  has  ac- 
cumulated on  this  point  many  evidences  exactly  corresponding  with  the  testimony 
just  cited.  "  The  word  0317  Shebet,  which  we  translate  a  sceptre,  signifies  a  rod,  or 
staff  of  Any  kind;  and  particularly  the  rod  or  staff'  which  belonged  to  each  tribe  as  an 
ensign  of  their  authority;  and  thence  it  is  transferred  to  signify  a  tribe,  as  being 

*  "  Until  Shiloh  be  come,  and  the  people  be  galhored  unto  him." 

t  "  That  whereih  the  infant  is  wrapped  ;  and  thuiice,  by  a  metononiy,  the  infant  itself." 

J^acton  on  Prophecy  in  loc. 
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united  under  one  rod,  or  staff  of  government;  or  a  ruler  of  a  tribe;  and  in  this  sense  it 
is  used  twice  in  tliis  very  cl)apter. — Ver.  16.  '  Dan  sliall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of 
the  tribes,  ov  rulers  of  Israel:' — and  again,  ver.  28.  *  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes, 
or  rulers  of  Israel.'  It  signifies  the  same  in  2  Sam.  vii.7.  1  Chron.  xvii.  6.  The  word 
doth  indeed  sometimes  signify  a  sceptre,  but  tiiat  is  apt  to  convey  an  idea  of  kingly 
authority,  which  was  not  the  thing  intended  here:  and  the  Seventy  translate  it  x^^coi 
a.  rukr  (ay-  fx->i£/^f  «f%'»'V  £|  laJ'iX.  Sept.)  which  answers  better  to  a  law-giver  in 
the  following  clause." — Again — "  The  sense  of  the  word  sceptre  will  help  us  to  fix 
and  determine  the  meaning  of  the  other  word  ppFlO  mechokek,  which  we  translate  a 
law-giver.  For  if  they  are  not  synonymous,  they  are  not  very  different.  Such  as  the 
government  is,  such  must  be  the  law-giver.  The  government  was  only  of  a  single 
ttibe,  and  the  law-giver  could  be  of  no  more.  Nor  had  the  tribe  of  Judah  at  any  time 
a  legislative  authority  over  all  the  other  tribes,  no,  not  even  in  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon.  (See  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  Ezra  viii.  20,  1  Chron.  xxix.  22:  in  all  these  in- 
stances every  thing  was  done  v/ith  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  princes  and 
rulers  of  Israel.)  Indeed,  the  wliole  nation  had  but  one  law,  and  one  law-giver,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  king  himself  was  not  properly  a  law-giver;  he  was 
only  to  have  « a  copy  of  the  law,'  &c.,  Deut.  xvii.  &c.  Moses  was  truly,  as  he  is  styled, 
the  law-giver.  Num.  xxi.  18,  Deut.  xxxiii.  21,  and  when  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  as  Judah  is  twice  called,  by  the  Psalmist,  my  law-giver  (Ps. 
Ix.  7,  cviii.  8,)  it  is  used  in  a  lower  signification.  For  it  signifies  not  only  a  law-giver, 
but  a.  judge,-  not  only  one  who  maketh  laws,  but  likewise  one  who  exerciseth  juris- 
diction: and  in  the  Greek  it  is  translated  etynf^evoi;,  a  leader,  or  president,-  (xxt  tiya- 
l^svoi  ex.  T6)v  iA.r!^oJV  ocvTH,  Sept.)  in  the  Chaldee,  a  scribe,-  (neque  scriba  a  filiis  fili- 
orum  ejus.  Chald.)  in  the  Syriac,  an  expositor,-  (et  expositor  de  inter  pedes  ejus.  Syr.) 
and  in  our  English  Bible,  it  is  elsewhere  translated  a  governor.  (Judges  v.  14.)  The 
law-giver,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  restrained  sense,  as  well  as  the  sceptre,-  and, 
perhaps,  it  cannot  be  translated  better  than  Judge."  He  goes  on  to  produce  the  dif- 
ferent readings  and  explanations  of  the  word  Skiloh,  which  have  been  already  cited  in 
the  note  of  the  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  or  which  are  contained  in  some  critical  remarks  of  Dr. 
Geddes  about  to  follow;  but  he  thus  ably  refutes  the  rendering  of  M.  Le  Clerc,  who 
refused  to  find  the  Messiah  in  this  illustrious  passage :  and  who  translates,  "until  Shiloh 
come,"  "  until  the  end," — "  for  he  says,  that  Shiloh  signifies  finis  ejus,  aut  cessatio; 
his  end,  or  ceasing,  and  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  law-giver,  or  to  the  sceptre,  or 
to  Judah  himself."  ("  He  says  that  niVl^  Shiloh  is  the  same  as  iVl?  Shilo,  and  ^^jy 
Skil  may  be  derived  from  Sr^  Shul,  and  Shul,  is  the  same  as  r^W  ^halah,  which  in 
Chaldee  signifies  cessare,  c^esmere—^n/s  aut  cessatio  verti  poterit.  Hoc  \)Os\\.o,  finis 
ejus  poterit  ad  legislatorem,  aut  ad  sceptrum  referri,  aut  etiam  ad  ipsum  Judam.  Com- 
ment, in  loc")  But  the  Bishop  well  remarks — "  If  it  be  referred  to  the  law-giver,  or 
to  the  sceptre,  what  is  it  but  an  unmeaning  tautology?  'There  shall  be  a  law-giver 
as  long  as  there  shall  be  a  law-giver!  There  shall  no't  be  an  end  of  the  sceptre,  till 
the  end  of  the  sceptre  come!'  if  it  be  referred  to  Judah,  or  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
thing  is  by  no  means  true:  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  subsisted  long  after  they  had  lost  the 
kingdom,  and  were  deprived  of  all  royal  authority."  He  goes  on  to  quote  the  Tar- 
gums,  the  authors  of  the  Talmud,  and  a  variety  of  other  testimonies,  and  then  con- 
cludes— "  I  think  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  by  the  coming  of  Shiloh  is  meant  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah." 

Newton  on  Proph.  vol.  1,  Dissert,  iv.  p.  52 — 56,  passim. 

Dr.  Geddes,  who  labours  to  destroy  die  reference  of  this  passage  to  the  Messiah, 
nevertheless,  collects  many  important  criticisms  upon  it.  He  says — "  As  the  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  passage  depends  chiefly  on  the  meaning  of  one  word  nVt^,  Shiloh; 
let  us  endeavour  to  find  out  that  meaning.  And  let  us  see  how  the  word  has  been 
rendered  by  ancient  interpreters.  Sept.  rx  x-xoKsif^tevct  ccvroj  in  the  four  printed 
editions,  and  in  most  of  the  Greek  Fathers:  but  three  MSS.  with  Copt,  have  o  ocfro- 
x.etTcc.t  civTui.  Seven  have  only  i  dTroaetTcci;  which,  according  to  Justin  Mart,  and 
some  other  Greek  Fathers,  was  the  original  reading  of  Sep.  and  rendered  by  the 
Latins  cui  repositum  est,  or  cui  reservatum  est.  This  was  also  the  reading  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus.  Syr.  ti  n^'iT  10  to  whom  it  (the  sceptre)  belongs.  Onk.  x"n 
n'Sm  J^n'tyo  J<noSn — The  Messiah,  whose  is  the  kingdom.  So  equivalently  both 
the  Targums  and  Pers. — Saadias  nS  Tl  nbi^  ^^  the  same  meaning  with  Syr  —Arab, 
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Erp.  and  Gr.  Ven.  retain  the  Hebrew  word  nVli',  S'Awy — Singular  is  the  rendering 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  qui  mi/fmdus  est,  'wlio  is  to  be  sent.'  The  translator  seems  to 
have  read  in  his  copy  flVj/  "''  Pll^iy ;  a  ^^^^  ^'"'  '^  ■^<^-  ^ud  this  reading  was  preferred 
by  Helvicus,  Giotius,  and  some  otherss  but  is  now  generally  given  up,  even  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  intei-preters." 

Ged.  Crii.  Rom.  p,  144,  on  Gen.  xlix.  10. 

The  Abbe  \.q  Pluche  remarks  on  this  passage,  in  his  incomparable  treatise,  "The 
staff,  or  sceptre,  Scevet  (whence  tlie  Sceptos  and  Sceptmn  of  tiie  Greeks,  and  the 
Sclpio  of  the  Latins)  is  a  vague  term,  whose  meai)ii»g  varies  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  person  that  wears  it.  In  the  hand  of  an  old  man  or  of  a  traveller,  it  is  a  statF 
either  of  support  or  dt  fence.  ("2  Sam.  xxviii.  2L)  It  is  a  hook  in  the  hand  of  a  shep- 
herd. (Psal.  xxiii.  4,  Hebr.)  fn  tlie  hand  of  a  provoked  master  who  beats  his  slave, 
it  is  an  instrument  of  wrath.  (Prov.  xxiii.  l.>.)  In  the  hand  of  a  King,  it  is  the  mark 
of  his  sovereignty.  (Ps.  xlr.  7,  Hebr.)  Finally,  it  is  a  Stuff  of  Hanour,  a  mark  of 
distinction,  in  tlie  hand  of  a  Chief  of  a  FamJy,  or  of  an  Inspector  vvlio  makes  tlie  lists 
and  the  reviews.  'I'he  kind  of  st;ifl['  ]iere  meant  must  be  determined  by  the  quality  of 
him  who  wears  it.  lie  is  named  in  the  other  part  of  the  verse:  it  is  a  chief  of  a  family, 
an  inspector,  a  man  who  has  an  authority  in  tiie  family  who  presides  over  the  council 
of  the  tribe,  who  makes  the  enumeration  and  the  list  of  it.  (Me/iokek.)  This  last 
term  is  very  well  known  in  the  scriptures,  and  signifies  properly  a  man  invested  with 
a  dignity  or  post,  who  keeps  a  list  of  those  under  him.  Tlie  chiefs  of  the  troops  that 
came  to  the  assistance  of  tiie  people  of  God  against  Sisera,  are  called  by  that  name, 
(.ludg.  v.  14.)  The  first  men  of  Israel  came  to  a  cei-emony  with  their  chief,  or  their 
leader  at  their  head.   {Mchokek.  Num.  xxi.  18.") 

•'  But  was  it  a  custom  for  those  chiefs,  or  men  in  post,  for  the  maintaining  of  polity, 
to  wear  a  staff  of  honour  for  distinction's  sakei'  Nothing  can  be  more  certain.  De- 
borah congratulates  the  chiefs  of  the  families  of  Machir,  oi- of  tlie  half-ti'ibe  of  Manasses, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  and  the  commandments  of  Zebulon,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  IJaruc,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  having  in  hand  the  staff  of  inspector; 
or  the  sceptre  thatciiaracterizcd  the  officer  charged  with  tlie  inspection  of  the  enume- 
ration (be  Scevet  sopher.)  cum  baculo  nuinerantis,  ov  censenti.t  poptilos.  Judg.  v.  14. 
Every  one  knows  what  a  precious  treasure  the  discovery  of  a  well  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  is.  God  having  showed  to  Moses  a  well  of  spring-water  (Num.  xxi.  17  and 
18,)  the  digging  of  it  was  made  with  great  joy  and  ajiparatus.  Tiie  Israelites  on  the 
occasion  of  this  public  jubilation  sung  the  following  words:  'May  the  waters  of  this 
well  rise?  Sing  the  happy  discovery  of  this  well,  which  the  chiefs  of  Israel  caused  to 
be  digged,  and  at  the  ojiening  of  which  the  jirincipals  of  the  people  have  been  pre- 
sent, witii  tiieir  leader  at  tiieir  head,  and  bearing  their  staves  of  honour.'  Cttm  praeside, 
(Mehokek)  et  cum  baculia  stus." 

••There  remains  but  a  short  explanation  more  to  give  of  the  word  Shiloh,  which, 
(as  it  was  translated  by  the  author  of  tlie  Biblia  l^ulgata,)  signifies  The  Envoy,  and 
which  being  interpreted  as  it  is  universally  lead  in  the  Hebrew,  accordmg  to  tlie  Old 
Samaritan  text,  signified,  the  Pacijick,  the  Mediator  of  pence.  Being  taken  in  this 
last  sense,  it  comes  from  the  word  Shakih,  fram  which  tlie  Latins  derived  the  words 
«a/u5and  salvus."  Accordingly,  this  wi'iter  applies  the  passage  to  the  Messiah,  who, 
he  says,  •'  is  sufficiently  recognisable  by  the  concurrence  of  his  three  most  remarka- 
ble characteristics,  viz.  of  receiving  tiie  homage  of  his  brethren,  of  subduing  nations 
that  are  his  enemies,  and  of  borrowing  tiie  greatest  lustre  and  testimony  from  the  du- 
ration of  his  own  tribe  up  to  the  time  when  lie  comes  to  receive  tiie  adorations  and 
obedience  of  the  Gentiles.  Does  his  ory  show  us  any  man  reuniting  these  characters 
in  himself?  The  whole  is  completely  fuHilled,  in  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  born  at 
Bethlehem,  in  the  tinie  of  the  Emperor  .\uguslus."  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to 
denionsti-ale  the  way  in  which  these  leading  features  appl}'  to  him,  and  in  which  they 
can  apply  to  him  only. 

Jibbe  Le  Pluche's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  demonstrated,  vol.  i.p.  151 — 155,  passim. 

On  all  the  preceding  points  is  a  most  elaborate  and  excellent  dissertation  in  Sau- 
rin's  Discows  Historiques,  &c.  sur  la  Bible.  Disc.  xli. 

Respecting  the  fertility  of  the  lot  of  Judali,  exhibited  under  so  much  beautiful 
imagery  in  the  predictions  of  the  dying  patriarch,  many  writers  expatiate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  and  attractive  language.  In  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  it  is  said,  •'  Judah's  lot  did 
exactly  answer  this  prediction,  it  was  a  fertile  land,  full  of  vineyards,  fruit-trees,  and 
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noble  pasture-ground  for  cattle.  It  was  in  this  tribe  that  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  or  the 
brook  of  the  Grape,  was,  a  bunch  of  which  was  brought  by  two  of  the  spies  whom 
Moses  sent  to  search  the  land,  as  a  specimen  oftlie  riclmess  of  the  soil:  here  was  like- 
wise tlie  brook  or  torrent  of  that  name,  along  wliose  banks  were  the  most  delicious 
pasture-grounds:  and  some  travellers  assure  us  that  there  are  still  very  large  grapes  to 
be  met  with  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  which  may  be  probably  that  along  which  that 
torrent  runs." 

Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  b.  i.  c.  7,  p.  488,  vol.  ii.  Dublin  edit,  of  1745. 

General  fertility  was  the  characteristic  of  Canaan,  and  some  vestiges  of  it  still  re- 
main; sufficient  to  justify  the  representations  oftlie  patriarch  on  this  point,  as  well  re- 
specting Judah,  as  afterwards  respecting  Naphtali  and  Issachar.  The  travels  of  Dr. 
Shaw  are  very  full,  and  very  satisfactory  on  this  subject;  and  many  exti-acts  from  them 
might  be  made  to  great  advantage,  but  that  the  notes  to  this  Lecture  are  already 
greatly  extended;  and  that  to  quotations  in  support  of  a  fact  to  which  so  many  and  so 
striking  evidences  remain,  there  would  be  no  end.  Yet  the  present  appearance  of  the 
promised  land,  whicli  is  in  many  instances  rocky  and  barren,  not  only  destitute  of  fer- 
tility, but  apparently  hostile  to  cultivation,  has  led  some  skeptical  writers  to  conclude, 
that  the  descriptions  given  of  it  as  a  country  so  abundantly  rich  and  fertile,  could  be 
never  applicable  to  the  spot.  Two  answers  may  be  given  to  this  bold  assertion.  The 
first,  that  the  country  is  not  so  universally  barren,  but  that  places  remain  sufficiently 
fertile  still,  to  render  probable  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  sacred  writings  respecting 
it;  and  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  in  otlier  cases  the  whole  face  of  the  country  has 
been  changed.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  "  the  mountains  of  the  country  abound  with  shrubs 
and  a  delicate  short  grass,  both  which  the  cattle  are  more  fond  of,  than  of  such  plants 
as  are  common  to  fallow  grounds  and  meadows."  The  second  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is,  that,  granting  the  entire  change  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  from 
fertility  to  barrenness,  in  this  very  point  consists  one  grand  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
accomplishment  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  which,  while  it  spake  of  the  richness  and  fer- 
tihty  of  the  country  at  the  moment,  declared  that  so  barren  and  so  incapable  of  culti- 
vation should  it  become,  on  account  of  the  "wickedness"  of  them  who  "dwelt 
therein." 

Dr.  Geddes  cannot  help  allowing  the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  whole  language 
of  this  chapter  in  the  future  lot  of  the  tribes:  so  tliat  he  supposes  it  written  subse- 
quently to  the  partition  of  the  land.  As  this  is  a  stale  objection,  as  old  as  Porphyry, 
relative  to  otiier  predictions;  so  easy  to  make,  and  so  uncandid,  unless  supported  by 
evidence;  I  will  not  tire  the  patience  of  the  reader  by  entering  into  its  refutation.  He 
may  find  some  satisfactory  account  of  this  prophecy,  however,  in  the  treatise  of  Abbe 
Le  Pluche,  already  referred  to;  and  he  will  trace  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Geddes,  the 
often-convicted  arts  of  skepticism,  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  suspicion  the  authenti- 
city of  that  portion  of  inspiration  (be  it  what  it  may)  which  it  is  utterly  unable  to  re- 
fute, or  even  plausibly  to  repel. — Such  a  mode  of  assault,  upon  the  objections  brought 
against  her,  Christianity  disallows  on  the  part  of  her  champions — and  should  they  at- 
tempt it,  her  principles  would  all  rise  in  their  condemnation,  and  her  friends  indig- 
nantly exclaim  "  non  tali  auxilio/" 
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THE  CHARACTER  AND  PROPHECIES  OF  BALAAM. 


NUMB.  XXIII.  7 10,  AND   18 — 24. 

And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said — Balak  the  King^  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from 
Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  tlie  East,  saying-,  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come, 
defy  Israel.  How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed?  or  how  shall  I  defy 
whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied?  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and 
from  the  hills  I  behold  him:  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reck- 
oned among-  the  nations.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the 
fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  Let  me  die  tlie  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end 
be  like  his! — And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.  Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear,  heark- 
en unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor.  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the 
son  of  man,  that  lie  should  repent:  huth  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or  hath  he 
spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?  Behold,  I  have  received  commandment 
to  bless,  and  he  hath  blessed,  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity 
in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel:  the  Lord  his  God  is  with  him, 
and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them.  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt;  he  hath 
as  it  were  the  strength  of  a  unicorn.  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Ja- 
cob, neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel:  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be 
said,  What  hath  God  wrought!  Beliold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion, 
and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion:  he  shall  not  lie  down,  until  he  eat  of  the  prey, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Transported  to  the  bosom  of  former  ages,  we  converse  with  men 
upon  whose  ashes  we  trample ;  and  we  receive  in  tranquillity,  useful 
information  which  they  dearly  purchased  from  experience.  Look- 
ing into  the  world,  we  see  only  the  ravages  of  time.  Here  and  there, 
a  mouldering  heap,  a  crumbling  pillar,  a  shattered  mausoleum,  covers 
the  turf  which  pillows  the  head  of  a  patriarch,  marks  the  spot  where 
Rachel  lies,  or  distinguishes  the  repository  of  a  monarch's  dust.  But 
when  we  consult  sacred  history,  from  these  dry  bones,  what  a  vast 
army  springs  up!  The  grave  resigns  its  captives;  these  dead  men 
live ;  and  while  we  contemplate  their  actions,  we  are  made  acquaint- 
ed with  their  character.  Not  only  the  righteous  are  held  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  but  upon  those  pages  which  time  cannot  ob- 
literate, the  profane  are  condemned  to  perpetual  notoriety,  and  the  vi- 
cious are  transmitted  through  all  generations,  objects  of  disgust,  con- 
tempt, and  aversion.  Happy  had  it  been  for  their  memory,  had  their 
names  been  struck  from  those  annals  of  fame,  in  which  so  many  co- 
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vet  to  stand :  and  still  more  happy  for  themselves,  could  those  actions 
which  excite  the  just  abhorrence  of  posterity,  be  blotted  out  of  the 
records  of  heaven,  and  erased  from  the  book  of  God's  remembrance. 
But  as  it  respects  their  eternal  destiny  the  decree  is  passed;  and  it 
v^as  necessary,  for  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  world,  that 
the  same  pages  which  exhibit  the  attractions  of  faith  and  of  purity, 
in  the  examples  of  an  Enoch,  Abraham,  and  a  Daniel,  should  disco- 
ver the  deformity  of  malice,  of  avarice,  and  of  unrighteousness,  in 
the  character  of  a  Cain,  a  Laban,  and  a  Balaam. 

Time  drops  a  veil,  as  he  passes,  over  men  and  things.  In  propor- 
tion as  nations  or  individuals  are  removed  from  us,  the  cloud  thickens 
upon  their  history.  The  sacred  writers  have  rescued  some  person- 
ages from  utter  oblivion:  but  they  reveal  only  so  much  of  their  cha- 
racter, of  their  family,  or  of  their  life,  as  stands  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  purposes  of  the  narrative,  and  is  essentially  necessary 
to  our  instruction.  The  father  of  Balaam  is  known  to  us  only  by 
name.  Balaam  himself  would  have  lived  and  died  unknown ;  the  sooth- 
sayer and  his  arts  had  perished  with  the  wreck  of  former  years;  but 
that  his  depravity  raised  him  to  reproachful  notice,  and  fixed  upon  his 
character  the  stain  of  eternal  ignominy.  His  country  was  Meso- 
potamia; or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Aram;  and  his  residence  Pethor, 
rising  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Among  the  "mountains  of  the 
East,"  and  adjacent  plains,  astronomy  was  early  cultivated;  and  the 
serenity  of  the  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  sublime  science.  Talents  are  often  prostituted;  learning 
is  frequently  abused;  and,  in  connexion  with  laudable  pursuits,  not 
uncommonly  is  found  the  vain  desire  of  exceeding  the  limits  which 
God  has  prescribed  to  human  researches.  Beyond  a  certain  point 
curiosity  becomes  criminal;  and  inquiry  is  presumption.  Supersti- 
tion also  occasionally  encroaches  upon  the  province  of  esteem  for 
high  talent;  and  credulity  is  the  victim  of  unprincipled  cunning. 
Literature  is  degraded  by  the  pretensions  of  ignorance  and  of  arti- 
fice, which  are  often  found  blended,  and  which  strive  to  force  them- 
selves into  an  unnatural  alliance  with  her.  From  the  pure  and  ex- 
alted principles  of  astronomy  in  the  hands  of  artful  men,  an  occasion 
was  found  to  invent  the  absurd  system  of  astrology;  or  the  profes- 
sion of  reading  futurity  in  the  face  of  the  heavens  from  the  configu- 
rations of  the  planets,  and  of  foretelling  the  fates  of  nations  or  of  in- 
dividuals by  nice  and  curious  calculations.  These  "star-gazers" 
have  been  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah ;  and  more 
enlightened  ages  have  held  them  in  merited  derision.  But  at  the 
time  in  which  Balaam  lived  it  was  an  easy  method  of  extorting 
wealth;  because  credulity  assigned  to  this  profession,  more  extensive 
researches,  than  to  real  science:  and  while  the  pretension  was  un- 
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worthy  the  talents,  it  well  accorded  with  the  character  of  Balaam. 
Possessed  of  extraordinary  powers,  a  cultivated  understanding,  and 
exalted  sentiments,  he  sacrificed  all  that  was  great,  and  noble,  and 
good,  at  the  shrine  of  mammon ;  and  while  he  pronounced  the  eulo- 
gy, and  desired  the  death,  of  the  righteous,  he  consented  to  live  a 
life  of  impiety,  and  received  "  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  A  man 
so  corrupted  by  the  inordinate  love  of  money,  so  degraded  in  princi- 
ple by  this  vile  passion,  would  not  scruple  to  impose  upon  others,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  their  weakness  to  promote  his  own  interest;  espe- 
cially, as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  ambition  shared  the  spoil 
with  avarice,  and  that  honours  were  occasionally  connected  with  re- 
wards. 

He  was,  then,  a  soothsayer — and  his  dexterity,  united  with  unques- 
tionable ability,  diffused  universally  his  reputation,  and  finally  at- 
tracted the  serious  notice  of  Balak,  king  of  Moab.  At  the  period 
to  which  we  refer,  Israel  was  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  this 
monarch's  territories.  The  renown  of  this  people  had  scattered  ter- 
ror and  astonishment  on  every  side:  the  miracles  wrought  in  their 
favour  were  well  known  and  well  authenticated:  their  armies  were 
formidable,  both  for  force  and  for  number;  and  they  covered  the  face 
of  the  country.  The  presence  of  God,  in  proportion  as  it  inspired 
their  troops  with  courage,  blasted  the  energies  of  their  adversaries. 
The  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was  now  full.  The  balance,  sus- 
pended for  ages  over  their  head,  now  rolled  upon  its  axis,  and  showed 
that  they  were  weighed  and  found  wanting.  While  the  strength 
of  these  nations  melted  before  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the 
princes  of  Moab  and  of  Midian  beheld  the  impending  danger,  were 
involved  in  the  common  calamity,  participated  the  universal  terror, 
and  were  "sore  afraid  of  the  people."  In  this  extremity,  Balak  re- 
collected the  renowned  oracle  of  Mesopotamia.  Enslaved  by  the  su- 
perstition of  the  age,  and  sensible  of  his  physical  inability  to  contend 
with  his  enemies,  he  imagined  that  the  power  which  could  not  be 
resisted  by  human  prowess,  might  perhaps  wither  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Balaam's  enchantments. 

A  joint  embassy  is  despatched  to  Pethor,  with  suitable  rewards: 
and  the  urgency  of  the  case  is  stated  to  the  crafty  diviner;  with  li- 
beral promises  of  future  recompense  and  distinction.  The  message 
of  these  princes  was  equally  calculated  to  gratify  his  avarice  and  to 
flatter  his  vanity.  To  the  profusion  of  wealth,  were  added  the  al- 
lurements of  praise;  and  while  the  money  glittered  in  his  sight,  his 
ear  drank  the  soothing  voice  of  adulation  :  "I  know  that  he  whom 
thou  blessest,  is  blessed;  and  he  whom  thou  cursest,  is  cursed." 
What  hoart  could  safely  parley  with  such  powerful  besiegers?  and 
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what  bosom  so  feebly  fortified  against  their  combined  assault  as 
that  of  Balaam? 

But  he  must  maintain  the  mystery  of  imposing  form:  all  the 
pomp  of  circumstance  was  employed;  and  he  refused  to  give  his 
answer  till  he  had  consulted  God,  upon  a  subject  respecting  which 
his  mind  was  already  made  up.  The  air  of  secrecy  which  he  as- 
sumed when  he  affected,  amidst  the  shadows  of  the  night,  to  inquire 
the  divine  mind,  was  eminently  calculated  to  impress  their  super- 
stitious imagination  with  awe  and  veneration.  Mysterious  appear- 
ances have  been  alike  successfully  employed,  to  strengthen  the  do- 
minion of  ignorance  and  credulity,  by  heathen  and  papal  contrivance. 
Under  the  former  ages  of  darkness  in  the  pagan  world,  the  system 
of  idolatry  was  supported  by  mysteries  which  the  common  people 
were  not  allowed  to  penetrate;  and  the  same  powerful  engine  de- 
fended the  absurdities  of  a  church,  whose  fundamental  maxim  it 
was,  that  "ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion."  Truth  never 
shrinks  from  examination — falsehood  always:  truth  never  can  lose 
by  trial — but  falsehood  cannot  be  brought  to  the  test  of  reason  and 
escape  detection.  In  both  cases,  when  these  concealments  were 
disclosed,  when  the  dark  recesses  of  hypocrisy  were  laid  open  to 
the  day,  priestcraft  fell  to  the  ground,  the  loveliness  of  pure  reli- 
gion was  acknowledged,  Christianity  triumphed,  Superstition  "fled 
murmuring,  and  with  her  fled  the  shades  of  night."  Balaam  was 
too  crafty  to  neglect  so  powerful  a  weapon;  and  having  dismissed 
his  noble  visiters  to  rest,  with  the  pretension  of  asking  the  permis- 
sion of  God,  he  left  the  intimation  to  produce  its  full  effect  upon 
their  mind  in  secret,  and  himself  retired  to  repose. — To  repose,  as 
he  thought:  for  it  does  not  appear  from  the  history,  that  he  either 
consulted  God,  or  had  any  such  intention. 

It  is  night.  The  sun  enlightens  another  hemisphere.  The  moon 
leads  forth  the  hosts  of  heaven:  her  beams  tremble  on  the  water; 
and  her  testimony  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  is  given  in  si- 
lence. All  nature  sleeps.  The  murmur  of  merchandise  ceases. 
The  noise  of  business,  and  the  voice  of  riot  are  hushed.  The  gates 
of  the  city  are  closed.  Man  has  resigned  his  cares  and  his  plea- 
sures to  temporary  oblivion:  his  senses  are  locked  up  in  repose; 
and  the  image  of  death  is  impressed  upon  his  countenance.  All 
sleep  but  the  wicked  prophet.  Avarice  permits  him  not  to  close 
his  eyes:  or  if  slumber  surprise  him,  it  cannot  sooth  him  into  for- 
getfulness.  His  imagination  is  at  work  upon  the  materials  of  the 
day.  He  sees  the  princes  of  Moab  again  opening  their  treasures,  and 
pouring  them  forth  at  his  feet.  He  is  transported  to  the  court  of 
the  monarch  himself,  and  receives  robes  of  distinction,  and  titles  of 
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dignity.  He  grasps  the  gold  which  he  pursues;  and  curses  the 
people  against  whom  he  is  employed.  But  while  his  fancy  is  thus 
engaged,  a  voice  is  heard  which  chases  these  visions,  which  agi- 
tates and  oppresses  him,  which  raises  his  hair  with  terror,  and 
rouses  him  from  his  guilty  dreams.  It  is  the  voice  of  God:  and  it 
addresses  him  in  terms  pf  authority  which  will  admit  no  subterfuges. 
*'  And  God  said,  What  men  are  these  with  thee?"  0  wretched 
man,  thine  enemy  hath  found  thee!  and  he  asks  not  for  information, 
but  to  condemn  thee  out  of  thine  own  mouth!  Unable  to  deceive, 
he  is  compelled  to  declare  ail,  and  the  truth  is  circumstantially  re- 
lated. That  which  he  pretended  to  the  embassy  of  Moab  and 
Midian  to  seek,  he  finds  unsought,  and  undesired.  The  will  of  God 
is  announced  to  him,  in  a  positive  prohibition — "Thou  shalt  fwt 
go! — "  This  sentence  disperses  all  his  anticipations,  of  distinc- 
tion, and  all  his  hopes  of  gain. 

We  may  easily  imagine  with  what  feelings  he  would  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  After  such  a  visit,  darkness  and  solitude 
would  be  terrible  to  him:  repose  was  impossible;  and  he  would 
wish  with  impatience  to  see  the  "  eyelids  of  the  morning  "  unclose. 
But  the  first  ray  of  light  that  appeared  would  renew  his  anguish; 
and  the  necessity  of  announcing  his  disappointment  cover  him  with 
confusion.  So  soon  as  it  was  day  he  dismissed  the  messengers  to 
bear  an  account  of  the  divine  prohibition  to  their  master.  As  they 
only  said  to  the  king,  "  Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us,"  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  conclude  from  the  complexion  of  the  en- 
chanter's character,  that  he  did  not  think  the  proposals  of  Balak 
sufficiently  liberal.  Under  this  impression  a  second  embassy  was 
despatched,  composed  of  persons  yet  more  noble,  with  a  message 
couched  in  terms  still  more  urgent,  and  with  an  unlimited  prospect 
of  recompense.  He  was  solicited  to  name  his  own  conditions;  and 
the  king  said  by  his  messengers,  "  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  say- 
est  unto  me." 

Flattering  terms! — but  the  recollection  of  the  night-vision  still 
haunts  the  conscience  of  Balaam.  For  a  moment,  a  purer  principle 
than  that  which  was  the  grand  spring  of  his  usual  operations,  ac- 
quires the  ascendency:  and  he  said,  "  If  Balak  would  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more."  Happy  had  it  been  for  him 
if  this  principle  had  continued  to  prevail:  if  his  intercourse  with 
the  enemies  of  God  had  here  ceased;  and  if  the  love  of  money  had 
perished  under  the  conviction  of  his  allegiance  to  his  Maker.  But 
the  impression  was  momentary.  The  balance  had  all  along  leaned 
on  the  side  of  the  world;  the  finger  of  God  had  touched  it,  and  the 
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scale  preponderated  for  the  instant  in  favour  of  Heaven;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  propelling  force  withdrawn,  than  the  beam  turned, 
and  it  fell  back  to  its  original  declination.  Well  has  it  been  said, 
"  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  Every  law  is  broken, 
every  duty  neglected,  every  sacred  obligation  violated,  to  gratify 
its  insatiable  cravings.  Other  vices  are  temporary — the  strongest 
passions  are  controlled,  subdued,  and  destroyed  by  time.  Other 
sins  are  limited  to  certain  seasons  of  life,  and  frequently  lose  their 
force  and  influence  as  the  man  grows  older.  The  fire  which  con- 
sumes the  young,  has  a  boundary  placed  to  its  raging,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished by  age.  Follies  become  corrected  by  lexperienqe;  and 
wisdom  is  taught  by  the  "  multitude  of  days."  But  avarice  cleaves 
closer  to  the  heart  as  years  advance:  its  influence  is  increased  by 
time:  it  lives  amid  the  snows  of  life,  when  every  emotion  besides 
itself  is  frozen;  and  it  quickens  the  pulsations  of  a  heart  dead  to  every 
other  passion.  The  canker  that  devoured  the  strength  of  the  youth, 
and  chased  the  bloom  of  his  cheek,  eats  into  the  tranquillity  of  age, 
and  adds  wrinkles  of  care  to  the  traces  drawn  upon  the  counte- 
nance by  the  hand  of  time. 

Again  the  heart  of  Balaam  gives  way;  and  he  tampers  with  temp- 
tation till  it  destroys  him.  The  positive  prohibition  which  he  had 
received  is  neglected;  and  he  vainly  hopes  a  repeal  of  the  divine 
commandment.  Night  returns,  the  sun  is  faithful  to  his  going  down; 
and  the  very  advances  of  the  evening  ought  to  have  been  a  check 
to  "  the  madness  of  the  prophet."  Deaf  as  he  was  to  the  still  voice 
of  nature,  declaring  the  divine  immutability!  Could  he  hope  a  re- 
volution in  His  purpose  who  gives  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  re- 
membrance of  a  promise  once  pronounced?  But  avarice  appears 
in  this  instance  to  have  veiled  even  his  understanding.  A  second 
visit  from  God,  however,  grants  him  permission  to  go!  But,  what 
a  permission!  the  prohibition  was  an  act  of  friendship:  the  per- 
mission is  an  act  of  indignation.  The  prohibition  was  evidently 
given  him  at  his  peril.  It  resembles  the  ease  allowed  to  Ephraim 
— "  He  is  joined  to  idols,  let  him  alone.''  Balaam  is  found  perverse, 
and  he  is  given  over  to  his  own  heart's  lusts.  The  spirit  of  the  lan- 
guage is — "  Go — and  take  the  consequences:  but  although  you  car- 
ry your  point  here — I  will  yet  be  obeyed — '  the  word  which  I  shall 
say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do.'  "  Chasten  me,  0  God,  accord- 
ing to  thy  wisdom;  control  my  passions,  and  refuse  my  desires, 
whenever  they  displease  thee,  and  in  whatever  way  shall  seem 
good  in  thy  sight — but  never  curse  me  with  such  a  permission,  nor 
resign  me  to  the  dominion  of  my  own  devices! 

Behold  him  eager  to  set  out  on  this  perilous  journey.     He  rises 
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early  in  the  morning:  and  exhibits  an  alacrity  seldom  manifested 
by  those  who  profess  to  obey  nobler  principles.  The  princes  of 
Moab  advance  before  him  to  apprize  the  king  of  the  success  of 
their  mission,  and  to  prepare  the  court  for  his  approach.  Balaam 
is  left  to  pursue  his  way  unattended  except  by  his  two  servants — 
is  left  to  solitude  and  meditation.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  situation. 
Retirement  is  desirable  only  when  a  man  is  in  alliance  with  heaven, 
and  at  peace  with  his  own  conscience.  He  could  not  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  anticipation  of  future  distinction,  as  altogether  to  blot 
the  past  from  his  recollection;  or  to  forget  the  slender  permission 
on  which  he  was  pursuing  a  journey  avowedly  hostile  to  the  pur- 
pose and  the  pleasure  of  God.  Before  he  finally  seals  his  decision, 
and  sells  his  hopes  of  heaven  for  the  present  evil  world,  mercy  af- 
fords him  one  more  warning.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  withstood 
him  in  the  way:  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  were  holden  that  he  should 
not  see  him;  and  the  dull  beast  upon  which  he  rode  was  made  the 
organ  of  reproof  to  her  intelligent  master.  Three  times  the  animal 
turned  aside;  and  goaded  on  by  repeated  strokes  of  violence,  twice 
the  celestial  messenger  gave  way  before  him.  At  length  the 
tongue  of  the  brute  was  loosened;  and  the  eyes  of  Balaam  were 
opened. 

It  is  certainly  proper  to  pause  one  moment,  to  consider  this  very 
singular  piece  of  history.  A  variety  of  interpretations  have  been  of- 
fered, with  a  view  to  explain  the  event  without  supposing  a  miracle : 
and  some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  a  transaction  altogether 
visionary.  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  circumstance  is  to  be  received 
as  a  fact,  or  relinquished  altogether.  In  the  history  of  Moses,  there 
is  nothing  upon  which  the  hypothesis  of  a  vision  can  be  founded  with 
any  degree  of  plausibility:  and  should  any  doubt  remain  whether  it 
should  be  regarded  as  literally  taking  place,  I  think  it  must  yield  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Peter;  who  says,  that  "the  dumb  ass,  speak- 
ing with  man's  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet."  It  will 
not  be  denied,  that  he  who  made  man's  mouth,  was  equal  to  the 
performance  ascribed  to  him;  and  that  he  could  cause  the  organs  of 
a  dumb  brute  to  articulate.  It  does  not  appear  less  credible  than  a 
variety  of  miracles,  distinctly  affirmed  and  largely  supported  in  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  for  a  finite  capacity  to  arraign  the  actions,  to 
fathom  the  purposes,  or  to  perceive  the  designs,  of  an  infinite,  inde- 
pendent, omnipotent  Agent:  nor  does  it  become  us  to  limit  the  one, 
or  to  judge  the  other.  The  question  to-night  simply  is,  whether  we 
will  receive  the  miracle  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  Scriptures?  or  whether  we  will  reject  it  without  the  slight- 
est possible  power,  or  evidence  from  any  quarter,  to  disprove  it? — 
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and  even  when  the  most  rigid  skeptic  must  allow  it  to  be  possible? 
Take  into  the  account  that  the  largest  proportion  of  Scripture  his- 
tory, and  of  this  very  part  of  Scripture  history,  is  supported  by  irre- 
sistible evidences;  evidences  resulting  from  internal  excellence,  and 
from  external  confirmation.  Neither  is  this  very  fact  altogether  with- 
out its  parallel  in  heathen  writings;  the  fables  of  which  probably 
originated  in  some  vague  tradition  of  this  event.  Human  feelings, 
and  a  human  voice  are  ascribed  to  animals  in  more  instances  than 
one.*  Saurin  has  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  the  diffi- 
culty consists  in  the  conciseness  of  the  narrative,  and  that  there  were 
circumstances,  which,  if  known  to  us,  would  meet  the  objection. 

After  being  again  reproved  for  his  obstinacy  and  wickedness;  again 
told  that  his  way  is  perverse  before  God;  and  again  admonished 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  word  of  prophecy  which  should  be  delivered 
to  him — he  is  permitted  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and  to  proceed  on 
his  journey. 

As  the  character  of  Balaam  may  be  gathered  from  the  history 
which  has  passed  before  you,  we  shall  not  notice  the  meeting  between 
the  king  of  Moab,  and  the  guest  whom  he  coveted,  but  shall  lead 
you  to  him  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  from  which,  after  one  night's 
repose,  he  saw  the  tents  of  Israel  with  sorrow  and  with  envy.  The 
ceremony  of  rearing  seven  altars,  and  the  external  pomp  of  religion, 
we  may  consider  as  designed  more  to  excite  reverence  toward  him- 
self, than  to  honour  God:  they  resemble  the  retirement  which  he  af- 
fected, under  the  pretence  of  seeking  the  mind  of  Deity,  when  the 
first  messengers  of  Balak  came  to  Mesopotamia ;  and  it  even  appears, 
after  all  that  passed,  (enough  one  should  have  imagined  to  have  daunt- 
ed the  strongest  courage,)  that  he  ventured  to  practise  his  wretched 
arts  upon  this  awful  occasion,  and  to  seek  for  enchantments."  The 
whole  that  we  have  contemplated  presents  a  mortifying  picture  of  hu- 
man nature,  unrenewed,  even  when  adorned  with  the  most  illustrious 
talents.  We  turn  with  disgust  from  a  character  in  which  we  see  only 
the  most  exalted  powers  debased  to  the  vilest  purposes,  to  listen  to 
the  burst  of  eloquence,  read  at  the  commencement  of  this  service, 
and  which  fell  from  the  lips  that  could  "charm  so  wisely." 

Behold  him,  then,  retiring  to  a  solitary  place  to  receive  a  Com- 
mand which  he  dared  not  to  disobey,  but  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  must  defeat  his  projects.  "And  God  met  him."  The  wel- 
fare of  Israel,  and  not  the  altars  of  Balaam,  attracted  his  regard. 
Without  deigning  to  notice    the  last,  he  secures  the  former,  and 

•  The  ass  of  Silenus:  the  ram  of  Phryxus:  the  bull  of  Europa:  the  lamb  in  Egypt 
in  the  reign  of  Boccharis:  the  elephant  of  Porus:  the  horses  of  Achilles  and  Adrastus. 
See  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  b.  i.  c.  3,  note  1.  Saurin's  Discours,  torn.  1.  Disc.  I  AlV. 
p.  509,  &c.     Also,  note  1,  at  the  end. 
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makes  the  mortified  prophet  the  instrument  of  announcing  it.  The 
tongue  of  the  ass  was  not  more  completely  under  the  control  of  God 
than  the  tongue  of  Balaam:  and  while  his  heart  was  full  of  cursing 
and  bitterness,  his  lips  scattered  only  blessings  and  privileges.  "And 
he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said — Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath 
brought  me  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East,  saymg, 
Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel.  How  shall  I  curse 
whom  God  hath  not  cursed?  or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath 
not  defied?  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from  the 
hills  I  behold  him:  lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations.  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and 
the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel?  Let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous:  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his!" 

There  are  four  leading  points  in  this  impressive  language.  The 
security — the  separation — and  the  increase  of  Israel — connected 
with  a  desire  of  personal  interest  in  their  privileges. 

1.  Their  security  is  asserted.  "  Hozo  shall  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not 
cursed?  or  how  shall  I  defy  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defiedV  This 
indirect  mode  of  speaking,  is  nevertheless  an  absolute  declaration  in 
their  favour — God  hath  jiot  cursed — God  hath  not  defied :  and  the 
inference  was  established  by  facts — that  the  imprecation  and  the  ef- 
forts of  their  most  powerful  adversaries  were  nugatory.  Moab  cursed 
and  defied  without  effect.  Midian  united  with  Moab,  but  it  was 
still  in  vain.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  other  arts  and  to  other  agents ; 
and  Balaam  was  allured  from  his  retreat  among  "the  mountains  of 
the  east:"  but  when  he  arrived  he  could  do  nothing.  Balak  said, 
— "Curse" — A  greater  than  Balak  said,  'Thou  shalt  not  curse!' 
The  power  that  secured  the  interests  of  Israel,  surrounds  the  church 
of  God  to  this  hour,  and  maintains  the  Christian  life  unhurt  amid 
ten  thousand  ills  perpetually  rising.  The  same  voice  that  over-ruled 
the  purposes  of  the  soothsayer,  encourages  the  meanest  disciple,  and 
says — "No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper;  and 
every  tongue  that  riseth  in  judgment  against  thee,  thou  shalt  con- 
demn." 

2.  Their  separation  from  all  the  world  is  foretold.  "  Lo,  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. "  A 
more  extraordinary  prophecy  has  never  been  delivered;  and  a  more 
complete  accomplishment  of  any  prediction  could  not  be  desired,  than 
that  which  is  furnished,  relative  to  this,  every  day.  While  they  were 
an  empire,  they  were  separated  from  the  whole  world,  by  their  laws, 
by  their  customs,  and  by  their  religion.  Living  in  the  centre  of 
the  three  continents  that  were  anciently  inhabited,"*  they  had  little 
intercourse  with  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surroimded,  and  less 

*  Le  Pluche.     See  note  2,  at  the  end. 
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assimilation  to  their  manners.  And  since  their  dispersion  over  the 
whole  earth,  for  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  their  distinction  has 
been  preserved:  and  while  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  has  been 
no  less  complete,  it  is  still  more  miraculous  than  when  they  were  col- 
lected. It  is  thus  also  that  the  church  of  God  is  preserved,  although 
scattered  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south.  Thus 
the  Christian  is  required  to  be  separated  from  an  ungodly  world. 
Thus  Revelation  lives  uninjured  by  every  attack.  The  lamp  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  neither  the  damps  of  time 
can  impair  its  lustre,  nor  the  blasts  of  persecution  extinguish  its  glo- 
ry: it  throws  its  trembUng  light  around,  and  the  powers  of  darkness, 
who  hate  its  beams,  cannot  hide  them,  because  the  hand  that  kin- 
dled, perpetuates  its  flame. 

3.  Their  increase  is  predicted.  "  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacobs 
and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel?"  The  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham  was — "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  they  shall  possess  the  gate  of 
their  enemies."  This  blessing,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  was 
re-echoed  and  confirmed  by  Balaam.  In  the  days  of  Solomon,  the 
meridian  of  their  prosperity  as  a  nation,  the  prediction  was  amply 
verified.  And  to  this  hour,  reduced  as  they  are  in  point  of  external 
dignity,  they  are  a  numerous,  as  well  as  a  separated  people.  Thus 
is  it  also  with  the  spiritual  children  of  Abraham's  Son  and  Lord.  We 
can  form  no  just  calculation  of  their  increase  and  multitude.  The 
grave  hides  the  larger  proportion  of  them.  Those  that  are  alive  and 
remain,  lie  at  all  points  of  the  compass.  But  in  the  day  of  their  ge- 
neral assembly,  they  shall  prove  "  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people, 
and  tongues."  Israel,  and  the  Gentiles  admitted  to  Israel's  privi- 
leges, shall  meet  in  the  same  world ;  and  "  there  shall  be  one  fold, 
and  one  Shepherd."  The  envious  eye  of  Balaam  again  shall  see,  and 
again  shall  curse,  them :  he  shall  suffer  the  evil  that  he  preferred, 
and  languish  for  ever  without  the  good  that  he  despised. 

4.  He  desired  a  personal  interest  in  their  privileges.  A  tribute  to 
their  felicity  is  extorted  from  the  reluctant  lips  of  this  wicked  man. 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous ;  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 
An  end  is  acknowledged ;  and  the  prospect  of  it  mars  all  his  hopes, 
disturbs  all  his  feelings,  destroys  all  his  dreams.  For  once  conscience 
speaks  out.  The  visions  of  futurity  fill  him  with  terror.  He  sees  the 
sun-shine  of  peace  resting  upon  the  ^^  last  end"  of  the  "righteous;" 
and  his  own  dying  moments  rise  before  him  covered  with  all  the  ago- 
ny of  remorse.  Their  death,  not  their  life,  attracted  his  desires : 
and  rather  than  relinquish  the  follies  of  time,  he  dared  the  punish-r 
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ments  of  eternity.  Sad  picture  of  the  fatal  resolution  of  thousands ! 
They  acknowledge  the  loveliness  of  piety,  they  trace  its  efficacy, 
they  envy  the  behever's  triumph  over  the  last  adversary,  they  feel 
that  they  have  no  consolation  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  of  death, 
they  form  the  w^ish  and  pronounce  the  prayer  of  Balaam :  but,  like 
him,  continue  to  cleave  to  the  world,  like  him  they  admire,  but  do 
not  imitate,  like  him  they  struggle  to  silence  the  clamours  of  con- 
science, like  him  they  sow  vanity,  and  like  him  they  shall  reap  de- 
spair. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second  parable  of  this  singular  and  distinguished 
character,  the  features  of  which  exactly  correspond  with  that  which 
ushers  in  his  eloquent  predictions.  This  is  also  expressed  in  the  same 
general  terms,  and  relates  to  the  same  subject — Israel's  prosperity. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  reduce  his  observations  to  system,  nor  to 
impose  upon  them  arrangement :  but  shall  pass  over  them  as  they 
are  presented  to  us. 

Ver.  18.  "  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Rise  up,  Balak,  and 
hear ;  and  hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor.'^  What  an  address  to 
a  monarch !  When  the  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  a  man,  all  earthly 
distinctions  fall  to  the  ground.  The  time-serving  Balaam,  who  could 
crouch  for  his  interest,  and  could  lick  the  dust  before  the  foot  of 
pride  to  gain  a  handful  of  wealth,  would  have  been  the  last  to  tram- 
ple upon  human  distinctions  of  his  own  will :  but  he  is  Balaam  no 
longer — his  tongue,  his  language,  his  actions,  are  all  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  superior  power ;  and  he  speaks  unwelcome  truths,  not  be- 
cause he  chooses,  but  because  he  must  speak  them.  He  calls  upon 
the  proud  man,  from  \vhom  he  expects  his  promotion,  to  rise  and  re- 
ceive his  message;  he  does  not  give  him  the  evanescent  titles  of 
worldly  majesty,  but  addresses  him  as  a  man ;  and  instead  of  bowing 
at  his  feet,  speaks  in  the  high  tone  of  a  superior,  because  God 
speaks  by  him.  And  the  reverence  inculcated  upon  the  king  of 
Moab,  surely  befits  the  w^orshipping  members  of  Christian  assemblies. 
When  Ehud  said  to  Eglon,  one  of  Balak's  successors,  "I  have  a 
message  from  God  unto  thee,"  the  heathen  monarch  rose  from  his 
seat — and  in  similar  circumstances,  professing  societies  and  individu- 
als have  received  communications  from  the  same  exalted  Being  with 
comparative  indiflference.     Attend  to  his  w^ords. 

Ver.  19.  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent :  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it '(  or  hath  he 
spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good!"  Nor  is  he  singular  in  this  de- 
lineation of  the  Divine  character.  The  same  representation  is  made, 
and  the  same  truths  are  preached,  by  the  vivid  and  transient  co- 
lours of  the  bow  of  the  storm.     When  the  cloud  rolls  by,  sprinkling 
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the  earth  with  showers,  without  rending  its  bosom  and  whelming 
with  destruction  the  track  over  which  it  passes — it  is  in  obedience 
to  a  covenant  made  and  recorded  early  in  the  annals  of  time,  that 
the  waters  should  no  more  go  over  the  earth  to  destroy  it;  and  its 
testimony  is,  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son 
of  man  that  he  should  repent."  When  the  sea  rushes  upon  the  shore 
and  threatens  to  swallow  it  up,  it  stays  its  billows  and  curbs  its  raging 
at  a  certain  point :  because  he  who  poured  it  from  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  has  appointed  its  boundaries  and  has  said,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  farther — and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed;" 
and  he  is  "  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that 
he  should  repent."  The  return  of  times  and  of  seasons,  of  months  and 
of  years,  is  regulated  by  an  ancient  decree :  "  So  long  as  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease."  Impressed  by  this 
prevailing  and  permanent  law,  the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down,  the 
moon  her  wane  and  her  increase,  the  seasons  their  respective  order. 
No  one  infringes  the  dominion  of  the  other ;  or  passes  over  his  own 
determined  limit.  But  these  declare  in  the  midst  of  their  vicissi- 
tudes— "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent."  This  immutability  of  God  is  finely  contrasted 
with  human  instability.  A  "man"  may  "lie" — the  "son  of  man" 
does  "repent" — an  "arm  of  flesh"  will  fail.  He  is  frequently  a 
compound  of  weakness  and  of  wickedness.  He  speaks  to  deceive; 
and  his  heart  derides  what  his  tongue  utters.  He  sacrifices  truth  to 
fashion,  to  convenience,  to  vain-glory.  Perhaps  he  purposes  at  the 
time  of  his  avowal  what  he  promises:  but  he  is  "  unstable  as  water." 
Some  whim  obliterates  the  recollection  of  his  engagement :  some  af- 
ter-thought changes  his  purpose :  some  intervening  circumstance  ob- 
structs his  design ;  and  the  man  that  confides  in  his  word  is  the  vic- 
tim of  delusion.  His  best,  his  most  sincere,  his  most  benevolent 
wishes  and  intentions  may  fail  for  want  of  power.  He  possesses  not 
the  influence  which  he  presumed  that  he  held;  or  he  falls  from  the 
greatness  which  he  enjoyed;  or  he  is  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death 
before  his  plans  are  accomplished.  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  in  the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help." 

Lean  not  on  earth,  'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 

A  broken  reed  at  best — but  oft  a  spear! 

On  its  sharp  point,  peace  bleeds,  and  hope  expires!' 

But  "God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man  that  he  should  repent:  hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or 
hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?"     His  immutabili- 
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ty  is  essential  to  his  nature,  and  may  alike  be  traced  through  his 
purposes,  his  promises,  and  his  operations. 

Ver.  20.  "  Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless;  and 
he  hath  blessed;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it.^'  Thus  far  we  had  seen 
nothing  in  the  language  of  Balaam  to  betray  the  enmity  of  his  heart 
against  God:  but  here  it  rises  to  observation,  and  manifests  itself, 
as  in  almost  every  instance,  in  which  it  is  seen  at  all,  against  his 
cause  and  people.  I  cannot  reverse  it" — 0  mortification  to  his 
wishes!  he  clearly  implies  his  intentions  and  expresses  their  defeat. 
"I  cannot  reverse  it" — 0  triumph  to  Israel!  neither  human  nor 
infernal  power  can  prevail  against  those  purposes  of  mercy,  which 
heaven  maintains  for  its  children.  "Surely,"  0  God,  "the  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  thee,  and  the  remainder  of  that  wrath,  thou  wilt 
restrain!" 

Ver.  21.  ^^  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath 
he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel;  the  Lord  his  God  is  with  him, 
and  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them."  Was  there,  then,  no  "  ini- 
quity in  Jacob?"  and  no  "perverseness  in  Israel?"  He  that  reads 
their  history  will  find  much  of  the  former,  and  little  besides  the 
latter.  Their  journeyings  from  Egypt  to  the  very  point  at  which 
they  were  then  arrived,  had  been  distinguished  by  miracles^  and 
yet  disgraced  by  murmuring,  and  by  unbelief,  and  by  idolatry. 
But  he  covered  their  guilt,  and  forgave  their  transgressions.  And 
thus,  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  to  them."  "  He  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him."  "  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he 
seen  perverseness  in  Israel." 

The  divine  presence  accompanied  them:  "the  Lord  his  God  is 
with  him."  And  how  much  is  included  in  this  sentence!  Con- 
stant vigilance.  He  that  keepeth  Israel  will  neither  slumber  nor 
sleep."  Constant  protection.  "  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be 
moved."  Constant  direction.  The  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of 
fire  by  night,  the  visible  symbol  of  God's  presence,  always  accom- 
panied them:  it  marked  their  course,  limited  the  extent  of  every 
journey,  determined  their  resting-place,  and  prescribed  the  periods 
of  their  movements  and  of  their  repose.  He  led  them  by  the  right 
way  to  a  city  of  habitation."  Constant  supplies.  He  "  gave  them 
of  the  corn  of  heaven;  man  did  eat  angels'  food;  and  he  sent  them 
meat  to  the  full."  During  their  forty  years'  pilgrimage,  their  "  rai- 
ment waxed  not  old  upon  them." 

This  presence  is  accompanied  by  tokens  of  majesty — "  the  shout 
of  a  king  is  among  them."     The  visits  of  God  were  awful  to  Abra- 
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ham,  to  Jacob,  and  to  Eliphaz.  What  then  must  be  his  perpetual  pre- 
sence? This  constitutes  the  solemn,  substantial  felicity  of  heaven. 
And  wherever  it  is  now  bestowed,  it  is  powerfully  felt.  The  fear 
of  Jacob  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  where  he  sojourned. 
The  house  of  Obededom  prospered  while  the  ark  of  God  tarried 
with  him.  The  nations  melted  before  Israel.  All  these  impres- 
sions are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source — the  presence  of  God;  and 
they  are  the  footsteps  of  his  majesty. 

Ver.  22.  "  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt;  he  hath  as  it 
were  the  strength  of  a  unicorn'^  Had  it  been  left  to  the 
choice  of  Balaam,  he  would  gladly  have  drawn  a  veil  over  this 
part  of  their  history:  for  the  inference  which  Balak  must  draw 
from  the  fall  of  Pharoah,  would  be  most  distressing.  "  God  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt." — This  fact  was  the  subject  of  a  clear  predic- 
tion; which  received  a  full  accomplishment  in  the  event.  "He 
brought  them  forth  with  a  strong  hand  " — and  the  monuments  of 
power  and  indignation  which  he  left  behind,  perpetuated  the  re- 
membrance of  this  singular  interposition  on  behalf  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Abraham.  The  same  power  still  encircled  them:  for  it  is 
added,  "He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  a  unicorn."  By  this 
term  most  naturalists  understand  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  of  pro- 
digious force.  God  does  not  leave  any  work  incomplete.  He  did 
not  deliver  Israel  from  Egypt,  to  desert  them  in  the  wilderness; 
and  the  issue  of  their  wanderings  may  serve  to  point  the  Christian 
to  the  end  of  his  faith:  "  being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he 
which  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  us,  will  carry  it  on  till  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

Ver.  23.  ^'Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob, 
neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel:  according  to 
this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob,  and  of  Israel,  What  hath 
God  wrought?"  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  extorted  from  the 
mouths  of  the  adversaries  of  God,  a  confession  of  their  impotence, 
amid  the  plenitude  of  their  malice.  It  is  the  more  pleasing,  be- 
cause such  confessions  are  not  limited  to  any  particular  point,  or 
confined  to  any  particular  person,  but  relate  to  every  individual,  and 
to  every  cause  which  God  condescends  to  take  under  his  protection. 
A  Christian  may  be  alarmed  at  the  number  and  discipline  of  the 
armies  that  dispute  his  advancement  towards  heaven:  but  greater  is 
He  that  is  for  him,  than  they  that  are  against  him.  The  mountains 
shall  be  levelled  and  the  valleys  exalted  as  he  presses  on.  The  arts 
of  man,  and  the  more  pernicious  wiles  of  Satan,  shall  be  blasted  by 
the  thunder  of  his  eternal  Guardian.  Balaam  gathers  this  conclu- 
sion, so  foreign  to  his  wishes,  not  only  from  the  inspiration  of  God, 
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but  from  a  retrospection  of  "  what  God  had  wrought."  Such  a  re- 
trospect on  the  part  of  every  pious  character,  would  frequently  re- 
move the  unfounded  apprehensions  which  sometimes  invade  and 
distress  the  mind ;  and  could  not  fail  to  put  a  song  of  gratitude  into 
the  mouth.  Such  a  review  must  now  of  necessity  be  partial  and 
circumscribed — of  many  parts  of  the  Divine  plans  respecting  our- 
selves we  remain  ignorant:  many  mercies  we  overlook;  many  in- 
terpositions we  forget;  but  when  from  the  summit  of  yonder  hills 
of  light  we  look  back  upon  the  way,  by  which  we  have  been  led, 
we  shall  join  the  shout  of  triumph  raised  by  redeemed  nations,  and 
say — "What  hath  God  wrought!" 

Ver.  24.  "  Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion,  and 
lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion:  he  shall  not  lie  down  till  he  eat 
of  the  prey,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. "  These  beautiful  and 
highly  figurative  expressions  need  no  explanation,  and  admit  of  no 
comment.  In  language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  which  it 
would  be  injury  to  alter,  they  speak  of  the  victories,  the  power,  and 
the  glory  of  Israel.  Their  conquests  in  Canaan,  and  their  triumphs 
before  they  reached  that  country,  over  the  nations  that  disputed 
and  obstructed  their  passage,  sufficiently  establish  the  prediction. 
While  so  many  instances  qf  their  success  are  present  to  every  re- 
collection, enlargement  is  unnecessary:  and  while  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophecy  is  so  completely  exhibited  in  their  general 
history,  it  were  futile  to  descend  to  the  enumeration  of  particulars. 
I  only  detain  you  to  contrast  with  these  representations,  authenti- 
cated beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  former  periods  of  time,  by  the  pros- 
perity of  Abraham's  descendants,  their  present  desolate  and  affect- 
ing situation:  and  we  shall  leave  the  remaining  predictions  of  Balaam 
to  a  future  discussion.  Are  the  wanderers,  who  meet  us  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  with  the  features  of  foreigners,  whatever  be 
the  climate — who  have  not  an  empire,  nor  a  home,  nor  a  temple, 
nor  a  resting-place — are  these  the  people  of  whom  such  distin- 
guished blessings  were  foretold,  and  by  whom  they  were  actually 
enjoyed?  But  the  glory  is  departed;  and  their  Rode  hath  given 
them  up — given  them  up,  for  a  season,  to  the  punishment  of  their 
iniquities,  but  not  for  ever.  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee:  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings — and  ye  would  not!  Be- 
hold, your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate!  Henceforth  ye  shall 
not  see  me,  till  ye  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord!" 

Vol.  II.  14 
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Notes  to  the  fifth  Lecture. 

Note  1. — Respecting  the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass,  in  the  preceding  Lecture,  it 
was  said  not  to  be  without  its  counterpart  in  the  heathen  world.  That  the  hea- 
thens sometimes  imputed  to  their  animals  human  feeling,  and  had  a  tradition  that 
on  some  extraordinary  occasions  they  had  been  known  to  speak,  is  evident  from 
Homer.  He  represents  the  horses  of  Achilles  lamenting  the  death  of  their  mas- 
ter's friend,  Patroclus. 

'Ittttoi  J^'  Alxx.iS'cie,  /^(i^ii?  uvcivcv6iv  eoVTcj, 

Ev  KOVfTi^i  7re(J'o\iroi  v(p'  'Exta^o?  uvo^o<poyoio 
H  fi»v  AuTof^e^av,  Aia^ee^  oc.Xx.iiA.o<i  t;Ia{, 
rioAAflf  fjLtv  ct^  f^txs-iyi  6o7i  eTref^xtiTo  Gintav, 
HoXXa  oe  f^iiXi^ioitri  Trooo-tivox,  TToXXa  o'  upuvi' 
Hh  a    ar'  ciip  eTTt  vtix^  tV/  ttXxtvv  'EAAsjo-^avTav 
HhXeTtjV  livxt,  ar'  I5  ttoXsuov  (ast'  A^ottHi' 
AXX'  are  r«Aj?  f^hei  'iy.veo'ov,  »;t'  i7r]  TufJoca 
Ave^oi  uir']}jKei  Tihtioroi;^  tje  yvvctmoi;' 
'€li;  f^evov  ucr^pctXecoi  Trs^iaccXXect  ^/(p^ev  ep^evTi^ 
Olioei  hia'KijtpoiVTe  kcc^vjxtcc'  ^uk^vx  ^e  cr(ptv 
Ge^fioi  KXTx  ^XKpx^at  ^x/^xo'tg  pes  fiv^t/A^cvoia-iv, 
Hveio^oio  TToSoj'  OxXe^ij  S^e  f/^txivBTo  ;t^«e/T}}, 
ZfyyAaj?  i^e^iTTiio'x  tfx^x  ^vyov  oifAj<pori^oio-t, 

Horn.  11.  lib.  xvii.  v.  426,  4"c.  torn.  ii.    Foulis  edit. 

Meantime  at  distance  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
The  pensive  steeds  of  great  Achilles  stood; 
Their  god-like  master  slain  before  their  eyes, 
They  wept  and  shared  in  human  miseries. 
In  vain  Automedon  now  shakes  the  rein. 
Now  plies  the  lash,  and  sooths  and  threats  in  vain?; 
Nor  to  the  fight,  nor  Hellespont  they  go, 
Restiff  they  stood,  and  obstinate  in  wo ; 
Still  as  a  tomb-stone,  never  to  be  mov'd. 
On  some  good  man,  or  woman  unreprov'd, 
Lays  its  eternal  weight ;  or  fix'd  as  stands 
A  marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands, 
Plac'd  on  the  hero's  grave.     Along  their  face. 
The  big  round  drops  cours'd  down  with  silent  pace^ 
Conglobing  on  the  dust.     Their  manes,  that  late 
Circled  their  arched  necks,  and  wav'd  in  state, 
Trail'd  on  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke  were  spread, 
And  prone  to  earth  was  hung  their  languid  head. 

Papers  Horn.  II.  b.  xvii.  v.  484,  <^c.  vol.  Hi. 

Hie  horse  speaks  when  Achilles  reproaches  him  with  the  death  of  Patroclus. 

ToV   O'  Cio'   VTTO   ^V/OipiV   TT^OFSlpi)  TTOdX?   OttoXt)^   'iTrTTOi 

ZavSoi,  u<px^  J^'  yif^va-e  KX^yjUTi,  7rZ(rx  ^e  ^xitt}, 
^luyXiii  t^e^'iTimirx  Tirx^a.  ^vyov,  a^x?  luxvir 
Au^fjevrx  i'lSijx.e  Sex  XiVKCciXsvoi;  'Hpi]. 

Horn.  11.  torn.  ii.  lib.  xix.  v.  405,  d^c.    Foul.  edit. 
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The  generous  Xanthus,  as  the  words  he  said, 
Seem'd  sensible  of  wo,  and  droop'd  his  head. 
Trembling  he  stood  before  the  golden  wain, 
And  bow'd  to  dust  the  honours  of  his  mane. 
When,  strange  to  tell !  (so  Juno  will'd)  he  broke 
Eternal  silence,  and  portentous  spoke. 

Papers  Horn.  II.  b.  xix.  vol.  iv.  I.  446,  <^c. 

Then  follows  a  prediction  uttered  by  the  horse  relative  to  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter Achilles.  Homer  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  (as  we  may  suppose  this  the 
first  time  he  ever  spoke,  so)  he  never  spoke  again. 

'i25  u^ec  (pmrjTcoiToi;  E^jvvuf;  etr^eSov  aw^jjv.  F".  419. 

Then  ceas'd  for  ever,  by  the  Furies  ty'd. 

His  fateful  voice —  I.  464,  die. 

Bishop  Newton  has  very  justly  slated  the  application  to  be  made  of  these  and 
similar  traditions  in  the  heathen  world.  "  The  proper  use  of  citing  such  autho- 
rities is  not  to  prove,  that  those  instances,  and  this  of  Balaam,  are  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  equally  true;  but  only  to  prove,  that  the  Gentiles  believed  such 
things  to  be  true,  and  to  lie  within  the  power  of  their  gods;  and,  consequently, 
could  not  object  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  history  on  this  account."  And  he 
founds  this  argument  not  merely  upon  this  tradition  by  Homer,  but  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  "the  gravest  historians,  such  as  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  who  frequently 
affirm  that  oxen  have  spoken."  Saurin  makes  the  same  use  of  the  same  tradi- 
tions, and  reasons  upon  them  in  a  corresponding  strain.  But  1  cannot  withhold 
from  you  six  principles  upon  which  he  illustrates  the  mission  and  employment  of 
Balaam. 

1.  "  Notwithstanding  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham  did  form,  some  ages 
after  that  patriarch,  the  only  nation  that  God  owned,  and  to  whom  he  committed 
his  oracles,  there  were  other  worshippers  of  the  true  God  throughout  the  world 
before  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land."  He  instances  Job  and  his  friends, 
Jethro  and  his  family,  &c. 

2.  "The  worship  of  God  was  frequently  mixed  with  superstition  and  idolatry, 
even  among  them  who  professed  to  adore  the  one  God  of  heaven  and  earth.  The 
teraphim  of  Laban  prove  this." 

3.  "  This  odious  mixture  did  not  hinder  God  from  revealing  himself  to  those 
who  practised  such  a  monstrous  and  motley  religion — nay,  he  sometimes  even  re- 
vealed himself  to  professed  idolaters:  Abimelech  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  revelation." 

4.  "It  was  an  opinion  maintained  among  the  Gentiles,  that  prophets  and  di- 
viners were  able  to  send  plagues  among  the  people  " — that  "  the  heathen  were 
wont  to  devote  to  perdition  those  against  whom  they  waged  war;"  and  he 
quotes,  as  an  evidence,  the  form  of  imprecations  made  on  such  occasions  from 
Macrobius."  Saturnal.  lib.  3.  cap.  9. 

5.  "  Supernatural  gifts  in  general,  and  those  of  prophecy  in  particular,  did, 
indeed,  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  but  did  not  always  sanctify  their 
hearts." 

6.  "  The  greatest  wickednesses,  and  human  weaknesses  of  the  prophets,  never 
went  so  far  as  to  make  them  pronounce  oracles  contrary  to  what  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Saur.  Discours,  <f-c.  sur.  la  Bible,  tome  i.  Disc.  Ixiv.  p.  506,  507.  Folio, 
edit,  a  la  Haye,  1728. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  the  History,  the  Mission,  and  the  Pre- 
dictions of  Balaam  throughout,  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject. 

Note  2. — Le  Pluche  thus  reasons  respecting  the  favourable  situation  of  that 
country  to  which  the  oracles  of  God  were  committed,  for  their  general  dissemi- 
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nation.  He  says — "  The  nation,  keeper  of  the  archives  of  mankind,  was  placed 
in  Palestine,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  along-  the  Mediterranean ; 
that  is,  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  three  continents  that  were  anciently  inhabited. 
The  Africans  could  not  go  out  of  Suez,  their  only  passage  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  enter  into  Arabia,  without  making  Palestine  in  their 
way.  Tiie  Arabians  coming  out  of  their  deserts  met  the  river  Jordan.  When 
the  Europeans  were  at  the  end  of  their  longest  courses  on  the  Mediterranean, 
they  arrived  in  Greater  Asia,  upon  the  confines  of  Palestine.  The  Persians  and 
the  eastern  nations  could  not  pass  the  Euphrates,  and  visit  the  provinces  of  the 
west  and  the  south,  without  coming  into  the  countries  near  Syria  and  Palestine." 
Such  were  the  geographical  facilities  for  universal  extension  presented  to  reli- 
gious truth,  in  respect  of  the  locality  of  the  Jews  connected  with  all  other  na- 
tions. He  goes  on  to  discover  how  circumstances  paved  the  way  for  its  diffusion. 
"The  place  where  the  depositum  remained  was  accessible  to  all  the  universe: 
but  the  nation  intrusted  with  it,  was  not  showed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  but  with 
some  reserve,  and  in  the  proper  time.  We  shall  not  be  long  without  seeing  the 
reasons  that  caused  it  to  remain  for  a  great  while  concealed,  as  it  were,  and  in  a 
state  of  separation.  This  economy  lasted  to  the  time  when  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promises  was  near  at  hand.  Then  the  Jews,  already  known  by  several  instances 
of  the  protection  of  God,  and  even  dreaded  on  that  account  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
Syrians,  and  the  Babylonians,  began  to  have  correspondences  with  other  nations. 
Several  Israelitish  families  were,  by  compulsion,  dispersed,  towards  the  river 
Araxes,  along  the  Thermodoon,  and  in  other  places  in  the  north.  Many  Jewish 
families  voluntarily  settled  in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  at  Damas  and  Antioch,  at 
Tarsus  and  Thessalonica,  at  Rome,  and  a  great  many  other  places.  Their  books 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  by  degrees  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  the  Head  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  East  and 
the  West  began  to  publish  that  the  Deliverer  and  Master  of  all  nations  was  to 
come  out  of  that  one  in  particular:  and  this  hope  was  universally  divulged — per- 
crebuerat  rumor.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  are  our  authorities  for  it.  It  is  true, 
they  apply  that  prophecy  to  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  the  same  manner  as  Vjrgii 
had  applied  it  to  one  of  Livia's  children,  who  was  designed  to  succeed  Augustus; 
but  this  attribution,  though  arbitrary,  and  made  by  interpreters,  who,  for  certain, 
were  very  badly  informed,  yet  supposes  the  expectation  of  a  change  in  the  state 
of  mankind,  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  Jewish  nation — ut  ex  Judced  profec- 
ti  rerum  potirentur." 

AbhS  Le  Pinchers  Truth  of  the  Gospel  demonstrated,  vol.  i.  p.  99 — 101. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this — and  in  defiance  of  iHat  universal  dispersion  which  is 
now  made  of  them  among  all  nations,  their  distinction  is  preserved,  according  to 
Balaam's  prediction,  and  the  representations  made  in  page  99  of  the  preceding 
Lecture,  to  which  this  Note  refers. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

THE  PROPHECIES  OP  BALAAM  CONTINUED  AND  CONCLUDED. 

NUM.  XXIV.  1 — 9;  AND  15 — 24. 

And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not  as  at  other 
times  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.  And  Ba- 
laam lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to  their  tribes, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him.  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said;  he  hath  said, 
which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty  falling  into 
a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open :  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  ta- 
bernacles, O  Israel!  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth;  as  gardens  by  the  river's 
side;  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted;  and  as  cedar  trees  be- 
side the  waters.  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed  shall  be 
in  many  waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher  then  Agag,  and  his  kingdom  shall  be 
exalted.  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt,  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of 
a  unicorn:  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones,  and 
pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows.  He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as 
a  great  lion:  who  shall  stir  him  up?     Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is 

he  that  curseth  thee! And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balaam  the  son 

of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said:  He  hath  said,  which 
heard  the  words  of  God,  and  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  wliich  saw 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open :  I  shall 
see  him,  but  not  now:  1  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh:  there  shall  come  a  Star  out 
of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab, 
and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir  also 
shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies,  and  Israel  siiall  do  valiantly.  Out  of  Jacob 
shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the 
city.  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Amalek 
was  the  first  of  the  nations,  but  his  latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever.  And 
he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwelling- 
place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock:  nevertheless,  the  Kenite  shall  be 
wasted,  until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive.  And  he  took  up  his  parable, 
and  said,  Alas!  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this!  And  ships  shall  come  from 
the  coasts  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he  also 
shall  perish  for  ever! 

The  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.  They  some- 
times ill  accord,  as  we  judge,  with  the  character  and  the  merits  of 
their  possessor;  and  Deity  never  acts  more  like  a  Sovereign  than  in 
the  choice  of  instruments  to  perform  his  pleasure.  When  he  deter- 
mined to  reveal  his  will  respecting  Israel,  and  to  announce  his  pur- 
poses of  mercy  towards  them,  he  did  not  to  that  end  raise  up  an  il- 
lustrious prophet  from  the  midst  of  them;  neither  Moses,  nor  the  se- 
venty elders,  upon  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rested,  were  employed  on 
this  occasion:  but  an  unprincipled  soothsayer,  who  had  sold  his  con- 
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science  to  the  love  of  filthy  lucre,  is  allured  from  his  retreat  by  the 
combined  attractions  of  avarice  and  of  ambition,  is  engaged  to  with- 
stand the  people  whom  God  determined  to  support,  and  is  compelled 
out  of  his  own  mouth  to  frustrate  the  projects  of  those  whom  he  de- 
signed to  serve,  to  destroy  his  own  hopes  of  distinction,  to  condemn 
his  own  character,  and  to  counteract  the  most  earnest  desires  of  his 
heart. 

Prophecy  is  beyond  controversy,  admitting  its  existence,  the  im- 
mediate gift  of  God.  It  is  a  gift  of  no  common  value  and  impor- 
tance. One  should  have  imagined  that,  in  its  communication,  it 
would  have  been  confined  to  men  of  the  most  distinguished  piety, 
who  had  the  most  closely  walked  with  the  Divinity,  and  the  most 
diligently  sought  his  approbation.  But  who  shall  limit  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel?  We  discover  this  inestimable  treasure,  this  evening, 
not  merely  in  an  earthen  vessel,  but  a  vessel  self-dedicated  to  pur- 
poses of  dishonour.  We  see  it  in  the  possession  of  a  man  (and,  alas ! 
It  is  not  a  solitary  instance)  who  blended  the  finest  talents  and  the 
foulest  heart  that  ever  met;  and  whose  history  is  recorded  at  once 
to  admonish  and  to  humble  us.  It  teaches  us  many  affecting  truths; 
and  human  life  is  full  of  sad  confirmations  of  them.  We  have  met 
in  the  world  occasionally,  as  well  as  in  these  pages,  the  destructive 
.union  of  vice  and  of  intelligence.  The  character  drawn  in  the  con- 
nexion of  this  Lecture  is  calculated  to  corpmand  admiration  and  to 
excite  disgust:  to  create  tender  interest  and  to  force  abhorrent  in- 
dignation. Like  leviathan,  "  he  drinketh  up  a  river  at  once  " — he 
disdains  a  rivulet  of  knowledge,  and  exhausting  its  supplies,  returns 
thirsty  from  the  very  fountain-head.  He  ascends  the  heavens,  and 
explores  its  regions — he  crosses  the  deep,  and  fathoms  its  recesses — 
he  searches  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  nothing  is  concealed 
from  his  scrutiny,  nothing  is  impossible  to  his  powers,  nothing  satis- 
fies the  cravings  of  his  capacious  understanding.  His  speech  is  elo- 
quence, the  opening  of  his  lips  is  wisdom,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice 
are  all  modulated  by  powerful  persuasion.  But  what  avails  this 
exalted  genius  \vhen  regulated  by  so  impure  a  disposition?  His  lips 
move  only  to  promote  deceit,  and  his  heart  is  wholly  set  on  mis- 
chief. Enchantment  is  upon  his  tongue,  but  a  pestilence  in  his 
breath  that  poisons  the  springs  of  existence.  Death  floats  upon  the 
flattery  of  his  words,  and  he  that  listens  to  them  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent. Such  was  Balaam;  so  fascinating  and  so  cruel:  music  in  his 
voice  and  venom  in  his  heart;  the  praise  of  piety  in  his  mouth,  and 
the  hatred  of  God  brooding  in  his  bosom,  and  pervading  all  his  ac- 
tions. We  are  taught  as  ministers  to  rejoice  with  trembling:  and 
while  we  discover  a  man  enjoying  the  visions  of  the  Almighty,  dis- 
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tinguished  by  such  extraordinary  gifts,  and  favoured  with  such  high 
converse  with  God,  after  all  continuing  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  and  perishing  in  his  sins — we  have  reason  to 
try  seriously  our  own  characters,  lest  after  preaching  to  others,  we 
ourselves  should  become  castaways. 

Man  possesses  the  power  of  hiding  from  man  the  secrets  of  his 
heart;  and  we  are  easily  deceived  by  the  plausible  professions  of  the 
hypocrite.     We  know  of  another  only  just  so  much  as  the  tongue 
reveals;  and  the  east  is  not  farther  removed  from  the  west,  than  the 
heart  of  man  is  sometimes  distant  from  his  lips.  He  alone,  who  made 
the  heart,  understands  how  deeply  it  has  fallen,  can  unveil  its  secret 
purposes,  and  can  bring  to  light  its  retreating  depravity.     When  we 
hear  some  professors  talk  on  religious  subjects,  we  could  almost  ima- 
gine  they  had    been  translated  into  the  third   heaven,  and  were 
pouring  out  the  things  which  Paul  saw  and  could  not  utter:  or  that 
they  had  ascended  the  mount  of  Transfiguration  with  Peter,  and 
James,  and  John,  and  were  detailing  the  interesting  conversation  of 
Moses  and  Elias  with  their,  and  our,  Master.     How  they  expatiate 
on  the  glory  of  the  cross!    How  they  talk  of  internal  feelings!    How 
they  enlarge  on  Christian  experience!     We  can  hardly  persuade 
ourselves  that  these  have  learned  to  speak  the  language  of  Zion, 
while  they  are  in  truth  aliens  and  foreigners.     When  we  meet  with 
one  of  this  class,  we  say,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile."     But  what  is  he  indeed?     In  how  many  affecting  instances 
the  reverse  of  all  that  he  seems !     The  power  of  religion  is  on  his 
tongue;  but  its  influence  has  failed  to  reach  his  heart     He  can  re- 
commend it  in  fluent,  impressive  language;  but  he  is  careless  whe- 
ther it  be  promoted  or  dishonoured  in  his  life.     The  Bible  has  given 
his  real  character  in  one  short  sentence:  he  is  "as  sounding  brass, 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal."     Such  was  Balaam.     Who,  in  reading  the 
praises  which  fell  from  his  lips,  would  not  conclude  that  he  was  de- 
voutly enamoured  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  God?     Who 
would  not  imagine  that  his  heart  was  with  "  Israel  resting  in  his 
tents?"     But  in  fact,  he  willingly  relinquished  a  participation  of  the 
felicity  which  he  extols  with  so  much  feeling,  and  with  so  strong 
conviction,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  such  rewards  as  the  king 
of  Moab — a  worm  like  himself — could  bestow ;  and  had  actually  as- 
cended the  hill,  whence  he  beheld  the  favoured  nation,  with  a  de- 
sign to  accomplish  their  ruin. 

Some  of  the  most  abandoned  characters  have  been  made  the  in- 
struments, in  the  hand  of  God,  of  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
church.  Some  have  been  so  occupied  unintentionally.  Such  were 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Cyrus.     They  bowed  down  their  shoulder  to 
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bear,  without  knowing  whom  they  served.  Some  have  understood 
by  whom,  and  for  what  end,  they  were  employed:  but  engaged  re- 
luctantly in  the  work.  Such  was  Balaam.  His  heart  revolted  from 
every  word  that  his  tongue  uttered.  Others  again,  have  advanced 
still  farther  in  the  Divine  service :  they  have  acted  under  the  known 
commission  of  God,  and  that  willingly;  and  yet  have  not  been  holy 
characters.  Such  was  Jehu ;  whose  zeal  was  as  furious  as  a  blaze 
of  thorns,  fanned  by  the  tempest, — and  as  transient  too!  Thus  the 
immediate  influence  of  God,  may,  for  a  season,  counterbalance  the 
depraved  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  carry  into  effect  his  own  exalted 
purposes ;  and  to  leave  the  heart  unchanged :  it  is  compelled  to  ad- 
mire what  it  cannot  love ;  and  dies  acknowledging  the  good,  which, 
alas,  it  has  not  the  disposition  to  secure. 

Who  discover  so  much  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite 
object,  as  worldly  characters?  They  are  never  weary  of  labouring 
for  the  meat  that  perisheth :  we  stretch  not  forth  our  hand  for  that 
which  endureth  to  eternal  life.  They  never  relinquish  the  effort  to 
amass  "riches  that  make  to  themselves  wings,  and  flee  away  as 
eagles  towards  heaven" — "  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal : "  we  bestow  no 
pains  to  obtain  "  durable  riches  and  righteousness" — none  to  secure 
"  treasures  that  are  in  heaven."  They  compass  sea  and  land  to  ex- 
tend their  merchandise ;  we  despise  the  "  Pearl  of  great  price." 
Their  disappointments  serve  only  to  redouble  their  ardour:  if  they 
lose  their  object  in  one  way,  they  are  stimulated  by  that  very  loss 
to  pursue  it  more  eagerly  in  another:  but  we  are  terrified  by  every 
danger,  shaken  by  every  difficulty,  foiled  by  every  adversary,  de- 
pressed by  every  discouragement.  We  are  corrected  in  our  luke- 
warmness  by  the  perseverance  of  Balaam  in  so  bad  a  cause :  his  re- 
iterated defeats  cannot  persuade  him  to  resign  the  contest;  and 
twice  repulsed,  he  returns  again  to  the  attack,  altering  a  little  the 
mode  of  his  assault,  but  continuing,  with  undiminished  resolution,  to 
make  war  upon  the  purposes  of  heaven.  This  infatuated  obstinacy 
terminated,  as  every  contention  with  God  must  terminate,  in  the  in- 
creased disgrace  of  the  assailant,  the  enlarged  demonstration  of  his 
own  glory,  and  the  extended  advantage  of  his  people. 

The  Lecture  of  this  night  pursues  the  pkophecies  of  Balaam 
from  the  point  where  the  last  discussion  dropped  them,  to  the  close 
of  this  unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  counsel  and  the  will  of 
God:  and  we  shall  suffer  the  discourse  to  form  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  may  arise  out  of  the  language  to  be  examined,  and  as  may 
be  dictated  by  the  predictions  in  their  natural  order. 

V.  1.  ^^  And  token  Balaam  saio  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
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bless  Israel,  he  ivent  not  as  at  other  times  to  seek  for  enchant- 
ments, but  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.''^  Wc  are  with 
difficulty  persuaded  of  that,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  be  true. 
When  the  fact  which  we  are  required  to  believe,  coincides  with 
our  desires  and  our  expectations,  how  conclusive  its  evidences  ap- 
pear, and  how  irresistible  we  deem  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported !  Under  such  circumstances  mere  possibility  strikes  us 
with  all  the  force  of  demonstration.  But  if  a  truth  oppose  our  gra- 
tifications, and  require  us  to  renounce  our  favourite  pursuits,  we 
admit  its  claims  with  reluctance,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  every 
species  of  evidence  that  can  be  produced.  On  this  principle  we 
may  account  for  the  opposition  with  which  Revelation  meets  from 
the  corrupt  heart  of  man.  It  is  not  that  the  evidences  supporting 
it  are  deficient,  but  that  those  who  reject  them,  do  not  wish  it  to 
be  true.  The  establishment  of  its  claims,  must  be  the  ruin  of  their 
hopes;  and  urged  by  the  danger  of  so  great  an  interest,  they  harden 
their  hearts  against  conviction.  We  may  trace  the  operation  of 
this  principle  in  the  case  of  Balaam.  The  disapprobation  of  God 
against  his  journey,  had  been  expressed  in  so  many  distinct  prohi- 
bitions, and  his  patronage  of  Israel  had  been  declai'cd  in  language 
no  less  strong  than  intelligible;  yet  such  is  the  heart  of  man,  prac- 
tising deceit  upon  others,  and  deceiving  itself,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  third  attempt  to  carry  his  point  against  the  decisions  of  God, 
that  this  conviction  is  reluctantly  admitted,  and  "  he  saw  that  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel." 

V.  2.  ^'  ^nd  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saiu  Israel 
abiding  in  his  tents,  according  to  their  tribes,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  came  upon  himP  Unwelcome  sight  to  his  malignant  heart! 
He  did  not  look  down  as  a  father  looks  upon  his  family,  collected 
around  his  table,  cheerful  and  happy.  He  did  not  look  down  as 
Moses  beheld  the  good  land,  the  promised  inheritance  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  loved.  He  did  not  look  down,  as  angels  look  from 
the  hills  of  light  upon  our  tents  reared  for  a  season  in  this  wilder- 
ness, and  as  we  hope  to  look  upon  the  church  upon  earth  and  in 
heaven,  when  we  join  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  But  he 
looked  as  our  immortal  bard  represents  the  great  adversary  of  man, 
when  he  beheld  the  bliss  of  our  first  parents,  and  turned  aside  with 
envy.  But  however  depraved  was  the  character,  and  however 
vile  the  intentions  of  Balaam,  his  words  were  faithful  and  true,  for 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,"  and  he  spake  under  His  in- 
spiration. 

V.  3  and  4.  "  ,dnd  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Balaam  the 
Vol.  II.  15 
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son  of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath 
said — he  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God,  which  saw 
the  vision  of  the  Mmighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
his  eyes  open.'^ — A  singular  exordium! — and  it  introduces  also 
the  series  of  predictions  succeeding  this  parable,  with  the  addition- 
al declaration,  that  he  "  kneiu  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High.'* 
I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  force  and  design  of  these  ex- 
pressions.    They  doubtless  present  a  claim  to  superiority  of  illu- 
mination over    the   common   intelligence  irradiating  the  human 
mind — a  claim  to  direct  inspiration.     His  "eyes  were  open"  to 
discern  things  not  commonly  seen,  and  his  mind  enlightened  to 
anticipate  events  not  then  accomplished.     On  this  account  were 
prophets  in  old  times  called  "  Seers. "     His  eyes  were  opened  also 
in  a  miraculous  way  to  objects  most  tormenting  to  himself:  they 
were  opened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  his  misery,  and  his  danger;  to 
a  conviction  of  the  beauty  and  the  tranquillity  of  holiness:  but  his 
heart  was  not  affected  by  these  opposite  "  visions  " — and  he  per- 
sisted in  choosing  the  evil  and  refusing  the  good,  till  he  was 
crushed  by  his  own  devices,  and  consumed  in  the  sparks  which  he 
had  kindled.     Would  that  he  were  singular  in  his  distressing  situ- 
ation!    But,  probably,  in  this  assembly  are  some  whose  eyes  have 
been  thus  opened  to  discover  what  is  right,  but  whose  hearts,  un- 
changed by  ascertaining  the  will  of  God,  retain  their  natural  dispo- 
sition to  pursue  what  is  wrong.     Our  sins  of  ignorance  are  few,  in 
comparison  of  those  which  are  committed  against  light,  against 
conscience,  against  privileges,  against  conviction.     The  times  of 
darkness  are  passed:  and  this  is  noto  "  the  condemnation,  that  light 
is  come  into  the  world,  but  men  have  laved  darkness  rather  than 
light  because  their  deeds  are  evil."     The  complaint  of  the  spirits 
in  prison — those  unhappy  spirits  who  are  "  reserved  in  chains  of 
darkness,  with  fallen  angels  against  the  day  of  wrath  " — cannot  im- 
pute their  ruin  to  lack  of  knowledge:  but  must  express  their  mi- 
sery in  terms  of  self-reproach,  and  say — "  How  have  I  hated  in- 
struction; and  my  heart  despised  reproof!" — It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  Balaam  declares  himself  possessed  of  divine  illumination;  and 
intimates  that  his  words  have  the  authority  of  God  impressed  upon 
them:  but  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  account  for  the  terms  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  on  this  point.     Probably,  when  he  calls  him- 
self "  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  " — he  may  allude  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  journey,  when  they  were  closed  against  "  the  vi- 
sions of  the  Almighty,"  what  time  the  angel  withstood  him,  and 
he  saw  him  not.     The  original  rather  implies  "  who  had  his  eyes 
shut " — and  it  is  inferred  by  the  translators,  that  they  are  now 
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Open.''  His  "  falling  into  a  trance,"  yet  "  having  his  eyes  open," 
alludes,  we  may  conclude,  to  the  mode  of  communication  which 
God  adopted  in  making  him  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  and 
which  was  probably  in  a  vision,  as  distinguished  from  a  dream; 
which  distinction  is  well  expressed  in  the  language  employed:  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  scenes  passing  before  him,  but  was  not  asleep: 
he  was  "in  a  trance,"  but  had  his  "eyes  open." — Now  observe 
his  testimony. 

V.  5  and  6.  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob !  and  thy  taberna- 
cles, 0  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters."  We  are  to  consider  this  beautiful 
parable  as  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  predictions  which  have 
already  engaged  your  attention.  Israel's  prosperity  is  still  the 
subject,  and  is  still  expressed  in  general  terms.  There  is  in  this 
prophecy,  manifestly,  a  recurrence  of  the  same  thoughts,  and,  in 
some  instances,  a  repetition  of  the  same  language.  A  beautiful 
change  of  imagery  is  presented,  but  the  same  point  is  held  in  view; 
and  the  sublimity  pervading  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  corre- 
sponds with  the  universal  majesty  that  forms  one  of  their  principal 
characteristics.  It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  again  direct  your 
attention  to  those  parts  of  the  Jewish  history  which  justify  these 
metaphorical  representations:  but  having  before  detailed  their  pros- 
perity, it  may  be  more  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
pleasant  to  show,  that  these  promises  literally  belonging  to  the  Is- 
raelites, will  really  apply  to  the  present,  or  the  anticipated  situa- 
tion of  every  real  Christian.  In  the  discussion  of  these  subjects, 
we  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  passage  to  pass  under  review  in 
every  respect:  when  it  is  general,  we  shall  allow  ourselves  to  ex- 
patiate on  it  in  general  terms;  when  it  is  particular,  we  shall  also 
exhibit  minute  circumstances,  which  establish  it,  and  distinct  events 
by  which  it  is  accomplished. 

The  lot  of  Israel  is  the  lot  of  the  church:  ii  is  pleasant  and  de- 
sirable. " How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob!  and  thy  taberna- 
cles, 0  Israel!"  These  are  the  pavilions  that  shelter  the  man 
from  the  storms  of  calamity,  and  cover  him  from  ruin  in  the  day 
of  evil.  The  gay  and  the  hardened  may  affect  to  despise  them,  but 
they  frequently  feel  that  they  need  theni:  and  strong  as  their  pre- 
sent convictions  are  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  have  yet  to  learn 
how  much  more  forcible  and  tormenting  those  convictions  will  be, 
when  God  arises  to  judgment,  and  the  sinner  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous.  But,  however 
"goodly"  these  "tents"  are,  they  are  but  ''tents;"  and  however 
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"  pleasant "  these  "  tabernacles,"  they  are  only  a  temporary  resi- 
dence. They  must  yield  to  "  everlasting  habitations;"  they  shall  be 
exchanged  for  an  eternal  temple. 

They  are  fruitful,  and  their  verdure  is  perpetual.  "  As  the 
valleys  are  they  spread  forth" — valleys  by  *' the  river's  side" — 
valleys  covered  with  "  trees  " — and  trees  which  never  drop  their 
foliage.  If  these  images  express  well  temporal  prosperity,  how 
much  more  fitly  do  they  apply  to  spiritual  privileges!  "There  is 
a  river,  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God."  Rivulets 
of  ordinances  and  of  consolations  are  perpetually  flowing  through 
the  church,  and  arising  from  the  same  source — the  "  Fountain 
opened."  The  plantation  flourishes,  and  is  in  health.  The  Psalm- 
ist represents  a  Christian  under  the  image  of  "  a  tree  planted  by 
rivers  of  waters."  He  boasts  in  vain  of  the  possession  of  religion, 
whose  life  and  conversation  is  not  influenced  by  its  power.  A 
mere  professor  is  a  barren  plant,  which  must  be  rooted  out  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  But  those  whom  the  right  hand  of  God  has  planted, 
shall  "  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  " — and  their  leaf  shall  never 
wither. 

V.  7  and  8.  ^*  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,  and  his 
seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  */lgag, 
and  his  kingdom  shall  he  exalted.  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt, 
he  hath  as  it  were  the  stre?7gth  of  a  unicorn:  he  shall  eat  up  the  nations 
his  enemies,  and  shall  break  their  bones,  and  shall  pierce  them  through 
with  his  arrows.'^  The  leading  features  of  these  verses  are,  increase, 
prosperity,  dignity,  success,  and  permanency. 

Increase:  for  "  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters."  The  armies 
of  this  favoured  people  were  then  numerous  and  mighty:  but  they 
Avere  still  far  behind  the  population  and  the  glory  of  the  Jewish 
nation  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  David,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon. 

Prosperity:  "  He  shall  pour  water  out  of  his  buckets."  No 
drought  shall  consume  their  harvests  and  destroy  the  rising  promise 
of  the  year.  Plenty  of  water,  showers  of  rain,  the  falling  of  the 
dew,  are  continually  in  the  Scriptures  figurative  of  abundance,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  natural  causes  of  it:  and  Christian  pros- 
perity borrows  the  same  figure,  for  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  re- 
presented by  the  term  "  living  waters." 

Dignity:  "  His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag."  The  pro- 
phetic eye  saw,  and  the  prophetic  tongue  foretold  the  day,  when 
Agag,  spared  by  Saul  and  flattering  himself  that  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  passed,  bowed  himself  at  the  feet  of  Samuel,  and  was 
hewed  in  pieces.     The  kingdom  of  Amalek  was  then  destroyed — 
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the  prediction  of  Balaam  was  then  fulfilled — and  the  house  of  Is- 
rael waxed  stronger  and  stronger. 

Success:  they  were  to  devour  their  enemies,  to  break  their  bones, 
and  to  "  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows."  It  would  afford 
us  no  personal  instruction  to  enumerate  the  victories  which  fulfilled 
this  prophecy:  for  alas!  victories  stand  connected  with  wars  and 
fightings,  and  blood-shed;  and  who  could  delight  to  detail  such 
scenes  of  calamity? 

Permanency:  "  His  kingdom  shall  be  exalted;"  and  how  exalted? 
principally  by  its  connexion  with  David's  greater  Son,  whose  do- 
minion is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  whose  name  shall  endure  for 
ever.  We  have  seen  the  dawn  of  its  greatness:  but  when  our  eyes 
are  sealed  by  death,  our  children  shall  witness  the  extent  of  this 
promise;  for  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
V.  9.  "  He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion,  who 
shall  stir  him  up  ?  Blessed  is  he  that  hlesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that 
curseth  thee."  What  ah  awful  lesson  does  this  terible  denunciation 
teach!  Did  not  the  prophet's  lips  tremble,  when  he  pronounced  this 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  himself?  What  did  he  at  Moab? 
What  did  he  on  the  top  of  that  mountain?  Went  he  not  thither  to 
curse?  Man  frequently  pronounces  his  own  sentence!  Many  a  pro- 
fane swearer  has  done  it,  without  reflection !  Many  an  ungodly  minis- 
ter has  done  it,  more  solemnly  and  deliberately!  has  done  it  from 
sabbath  to  sabbath,  and  from  year  to  year — has  been  an  instrument 
of  good  to  others,  without  being  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  God  him- 
self— has  declared  the  decision  of  divine  justice  against  trangression, 
while  he  himself  fell  under  the  denunciation,  and  God  said,  "  Out  of 
thy  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee,  thou  wicked  servant ! " 

This  unexpected  termination  of  so  unpleasing  a  series  of  predic- 
tion to  the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  Balak,  subdued  the  last  remains 
of  his  patience;  and  the  mutual  recriminations  passing  between  the 
soothsayer  and  liis  employer,  prove  the  basis  of  worldly  friendship  to 
be  laid  in  selfishness,  its  nature  to  be  transient,  and  its  issue  disap- 
pointment. But  before  they  separated,  Balaam  "advertised"  the 
offended  monarch  "what  this  people  should  do  to  his  people  in  the 
latter  days."  Having  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  indignation,  and 
nothing  farther  to  hope  from  his  fixvour;  stripped  of  those  base  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  influenced  him,  because  there  remained  to 
him  no  longer  an  object  to  which  they  could  be  successfully  directed; 
deprived  of  the  gay  visions  which  avarice  and  ambition  had  thus  far 
tilike  placed  before  him ;  it  is  probable  that  he  declared  the  will  of 
•God,  so  hostile  to  the  king  of  Moab,  with  the  less  reluctance,  inas- 
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much  as  he  had  no  longer  any  interest  at  stake.  At  all  events,  the 
train  of  prophecy  which  follows  is  more  distinct  and  less  general  than 
those  which  preceded;  and  we  shall  now  be  required,  for  the  first 
time  during  our  discussion  of  his  eloquent  and  impressive  parables,  to 
descend  to  particulars.  It  is  unneccessary  to  examine  the  terms  with 
which  his  predictions  open;  and  which  correspond  with  the  exordium 
of  the  last  parable;  or  to  repeat  our  remarks  upon  them.  We  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  subject  of  this  farewell  address  to  the  un- 
grateful monarch  who  was  driving  from  his  presence  a  man,  who, 
amidst  all  his  failings,  had  faithfully  and  perseveringly  endeavoured 
to  serve  him.  He  begins  with  a  most  affecting  representation  of  his 
own  situation  relative  to  a  most  desirable  approaching  event. 

V.  17.  ^^  1  shall  see  him,  hut  not  now:  1  shall  behold  him,  hut  not  nigh: 
there  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 
and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moah,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth,^^ 
The  word  rendered  "  the  corners  of  Moab,"  had  been  better  trans- 
lated "  the  princes  of  Moab."  The  direct  reference  of  these  words  ap- 
pears to  be  to  David;  the  more  remote,  but  more  enlarged  direction 
of  them,  to  David's  Lord. 

Respecting  no  other  temporal  prince  could  be  said  with  truth  that 
which  is  here  predicted  of  David:  and  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons 
we  fix  the  prophecy  upon  him,  because  by  him  it  was  exactly  ful- 
filled. The  "Star  and  Sceptre"  are  terms  naturally  implying  splen- 
dour and  power.  The  first  image  suits  the  genius,  and  accords  with 
the  usual  language  of  eastern  nations,  who  constantly  denote  a  mo- 
narch by  this  figure ;  and  from  the  east,  the  metaphor  passed  through 
the  whole  world,  and  at  length  became  transferred  to  the  things 
themselves;  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  rising  of  an 
unknown  star,  was  commonly  and  universally  supposed  to  portend 
the  birth  of  some  illustrious  prince,  or  a  revolution  in  some  mighty 
icmpire.  The  latter  emblem  seems  most  naturally  to  accord  with 
monarchical  government,  of  which  the  sceptre  is  an  appendage,  but 
which  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  prophecy  the  government  of 
Israel  was  not.  This  Sceptre  was  to  "smite  the  princes  of  Moab;' 
which  prediction  was  eminently  fulfilled,  when  "the  Moabites  be- 
came the  servants  of  David,  and  brought  him  presents."  There  is 
a  considerable  difiiculty  attending  the  close  of  this  verse:  "He  shall 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth."  A  variety  of  interpretations  have 
been  given  to  this  passage;  and  if  "in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
•"is  safety" — he  who  consults  them  will  also  frequently  find  distrac- 
tion. Some  read,  "He  shall  rule  over,^^  instead  of  ^^ destroy,  all  the 
the  children  of  Sheth:"  perhaps  this  is  the  most  natural  exposition 
of  the  passage.    Others  read  the  sons  of  the  East,"  in  place  of  "  the 
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children  of  Sheth"  Some  translate  it,  "  He  shall  destroy  the  sons  of 
noise:"  in  order  to  support  this  rendering,  one  Hebrew  word  must 
be  written  for  another;*  and  any  such  alteration  is  a  bold  attempt 
This  last  translation  is  supported  by  a  parallel  passage  in  Jeremiah, 
apparently  quoted  from  this  text:  if  the  words  of  Jeremiah  be  a  quo- 
tation of  those  of  Balaam,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  reading  of  the 
verse  before  us  must  have  been  different  in  the  days  of  the  prophet: 
but  besides  that  such  an  error  appears  inconsistent  with  the  care 
constantly  exercised  by  those,  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the 
sacred  writings,  and  that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  the  pas- 
sage in  question  is  a  quotation  from  these  predictions,  it  is  manifest 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  is  taken  not  from  this 
place,  but  from  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Numbers;  as  may  be  immediately  seen  by  comparing 
the  two  passages  with  each  other.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  are,  "A 
fire  shall  come  forth  out  of  Heshbon,  and  a  flame  from  the  midst  of 
Sihon,  and  shall  devour  the  corner  of  Moab,  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  the  tumultuous  ones:"f — and  the  import  of  the  passage,  so 
far  as  Moab  is  concerned,  is  indisputably  the  same.  Nor  are  these 
different  opinions  all:  some  understand  by  "the  children  of  Sheth," 
the  Idumeans;  and  others  imagine  that  "Sheth"  was  some  prince  or 
place  of  Moab,  now  unknown.^  After  all,  conjecture  is  but  poor  ar- 
gument in  Scriptural  discussion;  and  when  the  hand  of  time  has 
decidedly  shrouded  any  particular  prophecy  or  event,  we  ought  to 
be  content  to  leave  it  under  its  venerable  covering,  rather  than  to 
produce  our  own  plausible  but  uncertain  speculations  as  a  substitute 
for  the  fact  concealed  from  our  researches.  We  shall  not  detain  you 
to  produce  the  reasons  by  which  different  critics  justify  these  different 
sentiments:  because,  when  all  is  said,  they  are  but  hypothetical. 
Enough  of  the  prophecy  is  clear  and  obvious,  and  to  that  we  shall 
pass  on,  when  we  have  made  two  remarks  upon  this  obscurity — first, 
that  there  are  many  parts  of  the  Bible  to  us  unintelligible  merely  from 
its  antiquity;  and  secondly,  that  what  we  "know  not  now,  we  shall 
know  hereafter." 

V.  18  and  19.  "And  Edam  shall  be  a possessim^^ — such  it  was  made,, 
when  David  "put  garrisons  in  Edom,  and  all  they  of  Edom  became 
David's  servants."  In  a  singular  passage  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  it 
appears  to  me  that  David  unites  the  celebration  of  these  two  con- 
quests, and  that  he  had  these  victories  in  his  remembrance,  when  he 
said,  "Moab  is  my  wash-pot" — that  is,  I  have  applied  it  to  the  most 
contemptible  services,  and  have  made  it  the  refuse  of  all  tilings — 
"  Over  Edom  have  1  cast  my  shoe" — as  a  mark  of  my  dommion,  and  of 

*  niNE^  for  nw.  t  Jer.  xlviil  45. 

+  Sec  the  note  at  tlie  end  of  the  Lecture. 
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their  subjugation — figurative,  but  striking  language!  *^Seir  also  shall  ^ 
be  a  possession  for  his  enemies.^^  Bishop  Newton  observes  that  "Seir" 
is  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Edom — implying  his  conquest  of  their 
strong  places.  ^^And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly:"  and  in  the  reign  of 
David,  they  undoubtedly  attained  the  zenith  of  their  military  renown, 
which  conducted  them  to  the  summit  of  their  national  glory  under 
the  succeeding  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon.  "  Out  of 
Jacob  shall  come  he  thai  shall  have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  thai 
remaineth  of  the  city."  This  was  accomplished,  when  the  general  of 
David's  army,  dwelt  six  months  with  all  Israel  "in  Edom,"  until  he 
had  cut  off  every  male. 

So  far,  we  apprehend,  these  predictions  are  immediately  applicable 
to  David:  but  we  cannot  confine  them  to  him,  because  there  are  some 
particulars  which  seem  decidedly  to  relate  to  a  greater  than  David: 
especially  if  we  translate  that  obscure  passage,  "  He  shall  destroy  all 
the  children  of  Sheth,"  as  some  have  done,  "He  shall  rule  over  all 
the  sons  of  men" — this  can  be  true  of  no  character  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared, and  will  be  accomplished  only  in  the  future  universal  empire 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Perhaps  we  should  be  justified  in  applying  this  pas- 
sage to  the  Messiah,  were  it  only  on  these  principles,  that  David  was, 
in  his  kingdom,  in  his  conquests,  in  his  pei"son,  and  in  his  sufferings, 
for  the  most  part,  a  type  of  the  Redeemer.  But  there  are  other 
reasons,  in  addition  to  this  general  principle,  which  we  shall  state, 
before  we  consider  the  prophecy  alluding,  as  we  suppose,  to  the  De- 
sire of  all  nations. 

1.  It  will  appear  in  the  examination  of  that  verse  upon  which  our 
opinion  is  chiefly  founded,  that  the  images  employed  to  prefigure  the 
extraordinary  Governor,  whoever  he  might  be,  whose  rising  Balaam 
foresaw,  are  applicable  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the  person,  the  of- 
fices, and  the  dominion  of  Christ;  while  they  form  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence with  the  metaphors  by  which  he  was  afterwards  represented. 

2.  The  most  learned  and  celebrated  Jewish  Paraphrasts,  with  the 
Christian  Fathers,  agree  in  applying  the  passage  to  the  Messiah:  so 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  sole  offspring  of  a  fruitful 
imagination. 

3.  In  a  candid  and  accurate  examination  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  it 
will  be  generally  granted  that  many  predictions  wore  two  aspects; 
that  these  shorter  ones  especially  had  often  a  double  reference;  and 
that  while  they  regarded  approaching  events,  they  also  looked  through 
the  lengthened  mists  of  futurity,  to  a  period  more  remote,  when  the 
Lord  himself  should  come  to  his  temple — an  event  of  the  very  first 
magnitude,  and  a  point  in  which  prophecy  and  providence  were 
alike  absorbed.     There  are  many  passages,  which  might  be  pro- 
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duced,  of  this  description:  among  others  is  that  remarkable  verse  in 
Hosea,  "I  called  my  Son  out  of  Egypt" — which  indisputably,  from 
its  connexion,  refers  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bon- 
dage: yet  the  Evangelist  Matthew  applies  it  to  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  Egypt,  whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Herod ;  and  I 
am  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  entertain  so  partial  views 
of  his  inspiration,  as  to  imagine  he  might  be  mistaken.  Other  paral- 
lel instances  might  be  produced;  but  your  time  admonishes  me  that 
this  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

4.  In  those  days,  clear  and  decisive  revelations  were  made  re- 
specting the  Saviour.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the  for- 
mer Dispensation,  held  him  perpetually  in  view.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Eve,  immediately  after  man's  apostacy,  under  the  title 
"  The  Seed  of  the  Woman."  To  Abraham,  he  was  manifested  as 
his  offspring:  "In' thy  Seed,  shall  all  nations  of  the  Earth  be 
blessed."  To  Moses  he  appeared  "  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself." 
To  Isaiah  he  was  revealed  more  perfectly,  in  all  the  majesty  of 
that  nature, 

"  Which  centred  in  his  make  such  strange  extremes!" 

«A  child"— yet  "the  mighty  God!"— "  A  Son  "—yet  "the 
Father  of  Eternity!" — The  "Prince  of  Peace,"  upon  whose 
"  shoulder  "  universal  empire  was  to  sit;  and  of  whose  "  govern- 
ment and  peace,"  there  was  to  be  "  no  end."  Thus  also  Balaam 
saw  him  rise  as  a  "  Star,"  and  rule  as  a  "  Sceptre."  Under  these 
two  images,  let  us  draw  near  with  reverence,  and  behold  "  the 
Lord  Christ." 

First,  "  There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East  to 
Jerusalem,  in  search  of  Jesus,  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  had  not  this 
prophecy  been  well  known,  at  least  traditionally  in  their  country, 
and  understood  to  refer  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  then  univer- 
sally an  object  of  greater  or  of  less  expectation.  An  unknown 
Star  made  its  appearance  in  the  heavens,  the  figure,  the  motion, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  which,  convinced  them  that  it  was  su- 
pernatural. What  then?  Why  did  they  come  to  Jerusalem?  It 
may  be  answered,  that  its  direction  led  them  to  that  quarter.  But 
why  did  they  come  expecting  the  birth  of  some  extraordinary 
person,  rather  than  the  occurrence  of  some  extraordinary  event? 
If  it  be  replied,  that  a  comet  was  supposed  to  signify  an  extraordi- 
nary birth,  we  deny,  that  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the  heathen 
Vol.  II.  16 
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world,  it  was  confined  to  the  indication  of  the  advent  of  some  ex- 
traordinary personage:  but  we  contend,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to 
say,  that  the  testimony  of  all  ancient  history  will  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion, that  it  was,  at  least,  as  frequently  supposed  to  portend 
some  great  revolution.  But  these  men  came,  "  saying,  Where  is 
He  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews:  for  we  have  seen  his  Star  in 
the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  him,"  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Balaam's  prophecies  then  still  prevailed  among  "  the 
Mountains  of  the  East,"  and  that  these  sages  understood  this  lu- 
minous appearance  in  the  heavens  to  refer  to  Him,  whom  Balaam 
called  "  the  Star  of  Jacob." 

The  names  and  titles  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  a  variety  of  subsequent 
places  in  the  Scriptures,  seem  to  allude  to  this  singular  prediction: 
he  is  denominated  "  the  day-spring  from  on  high,"  by  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist;  the  "  day-star,"  by  the  apostle  Peter;  and  in 
the  book  of  the  Revelations  he  styles  himself  "the  bright  and 
Morning-star." 

The  metaphor  accords  well  with  his  Nature  and  with  his  offices. 
With  his  Nature.  A  star,  it  is  said,  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
denoted  the  Deity.  Thus  God  also  reproved  Israel,  by  the  pro- 
phet Amos,  and  said,  "  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  the  star  of 
your  god,  which  ye  made  to  yourselves."  Thus  also  testified 
against  them  the  first  martyr  Stephen — "  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  ta- 
bernacle of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god,  Remphan,  figures 
which  ye  made,  to  worship  them  " — and  which  were,  therefore, 
doubtless  considered  appropriate  emblems  of  the  Divinity.  This 
metaphor  is,  therefore,  probably  used  according  to  the  genius  of 
eastern  language,  to  shadow  out  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour's  nature. 
It  also  agrees  with  his  offices.  A  star  is  frequently  an  important* 
guide.  Before  the  invention  of  the  compass,  what  was  the  mariner 
at  sea,  when  "  for  many  days  neither  sun  nor  star  appeared?" — A 
star  is  concluded  to  be  a  sun  diminished  by  distance,  possessing 
heat  as  well  as  light,  and  the  probable  centre  of  another  system. 
There  is  life  and  light  in  the  Saviour.  Those  only  perish  in  dark- 
ness and  in  death,  who  are,  in  relation  to  Him,  as  we  are  placed  in 
respect  of  the  fixed  stars — at  an  immeasurable  distance.  Those 
also  who  seek  him  as  a  guide,  will  find  him  "  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life;"  and  no  one  can  "come  to  the  Father,  except  by 
him."  Purity,  beauty,  majesty,  a  variety  of  other  particulars 
might  be  produced,  if  it  could  be  necessary,  to  prove  the  elegance 
and  the  fitness  of  this  image  in  application  to  Christ. 

Secondly,   "  A  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel."     Is  a 
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sceptre  the  emblem  of  Authority  and  of  Power?  He  claims  all 
"  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  He  exerted  the  power  which 
he  claims  in  manifold  ways,  during  his  pilgrimage  with  man;  in 
the  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature;  in  the  control  of  furious  ele- 
ments, and  more  furious  passions;  in  the  cure  of  mortal  diseases; 
in  the  command  of  the  invisible  world,  and  over  the  empire  of 
death.  This  was  the  Sceptre  of  Israel  which  smote  the  foundation 
of  the  throne  of  darkness;  and  "  Satan  fell  as  lightning  from  hea- 
ven." Is  a  sceptre  the  emblem  of  Majesty  and  of  Dominion? 
Hear  him  speak  of  himself — "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last " — "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord, 
which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
Hear  the  language  of  his  apostles — They  call  him  "  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible  " — "  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour." 
Hear  the  testimony  of  the  Father  himself — of  the  Son  he  saith, 
"  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  a  sceptre  of  righteous- 
ness is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."  Thus,  we  believe,  that  the 
irresistible  sway  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  subject  of  Balaam's  pro- 
phecy; and  was  typified  also  hy  the  inferior  dominion  of  David — 
his  ancestor  "  according  to  the  flesh." 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  little  that  now  remains 
of  Balaam's  predictions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detain  you  in  order 
to  make  a  few  general  observations  vei^y  closely  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  which  I  wish  to  introduce  here  as  preliminary 
considerations,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  us  hereafter  as  we  pass 
on.  With  respect  to  Providence,  we  know  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  perfect,  but  our  comprehension  of  them  is  limited.  It  is  yet 
night  w^ith  us,  and  will  continue  so  till  we  quit  the  present  state  of 
being.  Our  brightest  moments,  are  but  as  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  cloud  and  mist  rest  upon  the  landscape,  and  every  ob- 
ject seen  at  all,  is  discerned  only  darkly  and  uncertainly.  Man  is 
acting  irrationally  when  he  attempts  to  bring  down  all  the  opera- 
tions of  an  infinite  mind  to  his  standard.  All  that  he  comprehends 
of  the  plans  of  God,  is  harmonious  and  wise:  his  conclusion  ought 
to  be,  when  he  no  longer  comprehends  them  perfectly,  that  the  de- 
fect is  in  himself  and  not  in  the  thing  contemplated:  but  unhappily 
the  pride  of  his  heart  leads  him  to  another  and  a  false  conclusion, 
that  what  his  limited  capacity  cannot  comprehend,  is  in  itself  in- 
comprehensible. The  fact  only  is,  that  it  is  so  to  him:  but  this  in- 
volves nothing  respecting  the  thing  itself,  and  proves  nothing  ex- 
cept that  it  is  of  a  higher  order  than  his  own.  The  same  thing 
may  be  remarked  with  respect  to  ]jrophecy.  Some  parts  of  the 
predictions  before  us,  are  a  little  obscure  in  themselves,  and  are 
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made  more  so  by  commentators.  Every  man  conjectures,  if  he 
can  do  nothing  else;  and  thus  hypothesis  is  heaped  upon  hypothe- 
sis, because  the  interpreter  will  aim  at  originality;  till,  amidst  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  the  very  existence  and  purport  of  the  text 
vanish  out  of  sight.  In  the  few  verses  which  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered, we  shall  not  follow  expositors  through  all  their  intricacies, 
but  at  once  show  what  appears  to  us  the  natural  direction  of  the 
words.  Where  we  cannot  trace  the  fulfilment  of  them,  we  shall 
confess  our  inability,  entreating  you  to  keep  in  mind  what  we 
have  how  premised.  Prophecy  must  be  explained  by  providence, 
to  be  clearly  understood.  When,  therefore,  it  relates  to  remote 
events  the  very  remembrance  of  which  has  perished,  and  to  trans- 
actions the  record  of  which  is  lost,  the  prediction  of  necessity  be- 
comes obscure:  we  have  no  longer  the  medium  through  which  it 
might  be  interpreted:  the  defect  is  not  in  the  prediction,  which 
clearly  related  to  positive  events:  but  in  the  absence  of  the  history 
which  could  have  rendered  it  luminous.  Having  established  this, 
we  grant  nothing  to  infidelity,  in  granting  that  the  prediction  is 
obscure;  since  it  is  not  so  in  itself,  but  appears  so  to  us,  because 
of  the  scantiness  of  our  information  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  re- 
fers. We  shall,  therefore,  never  shrink  from  confessing  that  we 
do  not  perceive  its  meaning,  where  we  cannot  trace  its  relation  to 
events  connected  with  it,  but  which  the  hand  of  time  has  blotted 
out  from  the  records  of  this  world.  These  remarks  will  be  found 
to  apply  to  some  preceding  parts  of  this  Lecture,  and  to  some  of 
the  former  prophecies  of  Balaam,  as  well  as  to  those  which  yet  re- 
main briefly  to  be  considered. 

V.  20.  "  A?id  when  he  looked  o?i  Amatek,  he  look  up  his  parable, 
and  said,  Amalek  was  the  Jirst  of  the  natio7is,  hut  his  latter  end  shall 
he,  that  he  perish  for  eroerP  Amalek  is  justly  called  "  The  first  of 
the  nations,"  from  its  splendour  and  antiquity.  The  origin  of  this 
people  cannot  be  now  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  connexion  of  that  battle  from  the  disastrous 
issue  of  which  Abraham  rescued  Lot;  and  were,  therefore,  consi- 
derably older  than  their  neighbours,  Moab  and  Edom.  This  pre- 
diction of  Balaam,  but  confirms  what  God  had  before  ordained  and 
asserted  by  the  mouth  of  Moses;  for  "  He  is  of  one  mind,  and  who 
can  turn  him?" — \\\  due  time  the  sentence  began  to  be  executed; 
and  it  is  now  completely  finished.  Saul  withered  their  power, 
and  desolated  their  countr}'.  Scarcely  had  they  "  recovered  a  lit- 
tle strength,  when  David  smote  a  more  dreadful  blow,  Avhich  he 
reiterated  at  Ziklag.  And  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  the  sons  of 
Simeon  destroyed   the  remnant."     We  look  around  for  them  at 
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this  hour,  and  they  are  not!  We  have  learned  only  enough  of 
them  from  tradition  to  know  that  "  Amalekwas  the  first  of  the  na- 
tions " — while  we  are  witnesses  "  his  latter  end  has  been  that  he 
has  perished  for  ever!" 

V.  21  and  22.  ^^  Jlnd  he  looked  on  the  Kenites;  and  took  up 
his  parable,  and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place^  and  thou 
puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock;  nevertheless,  the  Kenite  shall  he  roasted 
until  Ashur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive.''''  There  is  the  same 
uncertainty  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Kenites,  which  we  noticed 
in  respect  of  Amalek;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  pro- 
phecy that  we  should  attempt  to  remove  it.  We  read  of  "  Kenites 
dwelling  with  the  Amalekites,"  in  the  days  of  Saul.  The  Amalek- 
ites  were  to  be  utterly  destroyed:  but  the  "  Kenites  were  to  be  car- 
ried away  captive  by  Ashur,  or  the  Assyrian."  Now  mark  how 
the  prophecy  was  guarded  by  Providence.  When  Saul  was  raised 
up  to  destroy  Amalek,  he  was  withheld  by  an  invisible  hand  from 
involving  the  Kenites  in  their  ruin.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  this 
prophecy,  but  another  event  in  view,  when  he  spared  them;  and 
thus  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  Heaven,  without  knowing  it.  '^  And 
Saul  said  to  the  Kenites,  Go,  get  you  down  from  among  the  Ama- 
lekites, lest  I  destroy  you  with  them:  for  ye  showed  kindness  to 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  So  the 
Kenites  departed  from  among  the  AmalekitesJ"  But  a  torrent 
was  collecting  in  Assyria,  which  rolled  its  impetuous  flood  over 
Judea,  and,  with  resistless  violence,  desolated  all  surrounding  na- 
tions: the  Kenites  were  doubtless  swept  away  by  it,  since  we  read 
of  some  of  them  emerging  from  its  waves  with  the  Jews,  at  the  end 
of  the  captivity.  Thus  was  "  the  Kenite  wasted,  till  Ashur  carried 
him  away  captive." 

V.  23  and  24.  "  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Alas!  rvho 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this?"  An  awful  introduction  to  the  so- 
lemn prediction  suspended  upon  it!  ^^  And  ships  shall  come  from 
the  coast  of  Chitiim,  and  shall  afflict  Ashur,  and  shall  ajflict  Eher,  and 
he  also  shall  perish  for  ever!''  In  the  dissertations  of  Bishop  New- 
ton upon  these  prophecies,  a  very  long,  and  very  laborious  criti- 
cism is  given,  the  amount  of  which  establishes  that  "  the  coast  of 
Chittim,"  is  a  general  name  for  the  countries  and  islands  lying  upon 
the  Mediterranean:  and  that  Greece,  particularly  Macedonia;  or 
Italy,  or  both,  (which  is  most  probable)  were  the  countries  parti- 
cularly alluded  to,  as  sending  "  ships  to  afflict  Ashur."  Whether 
it  referred  to  one,  or  both  of  these  empires,  it  is  equally  true;  since 
they  were,  separately  and  successively,  the  scourge  of  Asia.  Ashur, 
or  Assyria,  was  first  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great;  and  after- 
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wards  Rome  overran  all  its  regions  in  the  days  of  Trajan.     Thus 
"  ships  from  the  coast  of  Chittim  afflicted  Ashur." 

It  remains  that  we  trace  its  fulfilment  in  relation  to  "  EberJ* 
Now,  whether  it  refer  to  the  Jews  themselves,  the  descendants  of 
Heber,  or  to  the  people  bordering  upon  the  Euphrates,  (for  the 
word  signifies  beyond — and  the  phrase  "  beyond  the  river,"  is  some- 
times used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  those,  who  dwell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Euphrates;  which  is  styled  the  River,  by  way  of 
distinction  and  pre-eminence)  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  in 
both  cases  the  prediction  received  its  full  accomplishment.  If  it 
refer  to  the  Jews — they  were  desolated  by  Alexander's  successors; 
and  were  still  more  grievously  afflicted  by  the  Romans,  who  scat- 
tered them  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth:  or  if  it  belong 
to  the  people  bordering  upon  the  Euphrates  (which  is  the  most 
probable,  seeing  Balaam  is  predicting  the  prosperity  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  prophesied  evil  of  the  Jews, 
could  he  have  done  it,  under  their  more  immediate  and  more  in- 
telligible name  of  Israel)  they  also  were,  with  the  Assyrians,  suc- 
cessively subdued  by  the  Greeks  and  b)'^  the  Romans. 

We  have  now  only  to  examine  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  which 
relates  to  the  inhabitants  of  Chittim  themselves;  (at  least,  I  pre- 
sume the  words  apply  to  the  principal  agent,  which  is  here  mani- 
festly Chittim:)  of  Chittim  it  is  said — "And  he  also  shall  perish  for 
eve7\"  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  rapid,  and  almost  bound- 
less. But  his  projects  were  too  extensive,  and  his  empire  too  vast, 
to  be  held  together  by  any  mortal  hand.  This  he  might  have  fore- 
seen, and  have  checked  his  victories  and  his  enterprises  midway: 
but  human  rapacity  has  no  limits,  and  the  whole  world  is  too  nar- 
row for  ambition.  His  throne  trembled  under  its  own  weight, 
while  he  filled  it;  and  when  the  stronger  arm  of  death  dragged  the 
victor  from  his  seat,  it  fell  with  him.  Under  his  successors  his 
kingdom  was  dismembered;  among  themselves  it  was  rent  in 
pieces;  and  the  whole  Grecian  empire  was  subverted  by  the  rising 
genius  of  Rome. 

On  this  circumstance  I  cannot  forbear  giving  you  the  sentiments 
and  the  observations  of  an  historian,  whose  faithfulness  of  narra- 
tion, extent  of  judgment,  and  force  of  reasoning  are  to  be  equalled 
only  by  his  piety.  His  history,  which  stands  a  monument  of  hu- 
man industry,  is  a  fund  of  information  and  entertainment  inex- 
haustible; and  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  it  to  young 
persons,  as  one  of  the  best  guides  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  that  literature  has  furr 
nished.     Rollin  in  his  Ancient  History  has  said — 
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"The  only  remedy  for  the  various  calamities"  resulting  from 
the  death  of  Alexander,  "  seemed  to  consist  in  the  speedy  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor;  and  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  officers,  and  the 
whole  Macedonian  state,  seemed  at  first  to  be  very  desirous  of  this 
expedient:  and  indeed,  their  common  interest  and  security,  with 
the  preservation  of  their  new  conquests,  amidst  the  barbarous  na- 
tions that  surrounded  them,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  consider 
this  election  as  their  first  and  most  important  care,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  choice  of  a  person  qualified  to  fill  so  arduous  a  sta- 
tion, and  sustain  the  weight  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  the  general  order  and  tranquillity.  But  it  had  al- 
ready been  written,  '  that  the  kingdom  of  Alexander  should  be  di- 
vided and  rent  asunder  after  his  death,'  and  that  it  should  not  be 
transmitted  in  the  usual  manner  'to  his  posterity.'*  No  efforts  of 
human  wisdom  could  establish  a  sole  successor  to  that  prince.  In 
vain  did  they  deliberate,  consult,  and  decide;" — Isaiah  had  said, 
'It  shall  not  be,  it  shall  not  stand,  it  shall  not  be  carried  into  com- 
pletion;! "  nothing  could  be  executed  contrary  to  the  pre-ordained 
event,  and  nothing  short  of  it  could  possibly  subsist.  A  superior 
and  invisible  power  had  already  disposed  of  the  kingdom,  and  di- 
vided it  by  an  inevitable  decree.  The  circumstances  of  this  parti- 
tion had  been  denounced  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  time: 
the  portions  of  it  had  already  been  assigned  to  different  possessors, 
and  nothing  could  frustrate  that  division,  which  was  only  to  be  de- 
ferred for  a  few  years.  Till  the  arrival  of  that  period,  men  indeed 
might  raise  commotions,  and  concert  a  variety  of  movements;  but 
all  their  efforts  would  only  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  Avhat  had 
been  ordained  by  the  sovereign  Master  of  kingdoms,  and  of  what 
had  been  foretold  by  his  prophet."f 

Rome  stretched  her  sceptre  in  turn  over  the  enslaved  world,  and 
held  her  prodigious  conquests  through  many  successive  ages.  But 
Rome  gradually  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  time,  the  innova- 
tions of  luxury,  and  the  attacks  of  barbarians.  The  Northern  Na- 
tions overthrew  her  venerable  throne.  Greece  and  Rome  now  ex- 
ist only  in  name,  in  history,  in  ruins;  and  thus  Chittim  "also  has 
perished  for  ever!" 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  Balaam;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  farewell! 
He  had  sacrificed  to  the  king  of  Moab,  his  conscience,  his  integri- 
ty, his  peace  of  mind,  and  his  future  happiness:  yet  because  he 
could  not  sacrifice  Israel  also  (which  in  truth  Balak  knew  he  would 

•  Dan.  xi.  4. 

f  Non  erit,  iion  stabit  non  fiat.    Isai. 

i  RoUin's  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  sect.  1,  p.  2  and  3.  8vo.  edit.  1800. 
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willingly  have  done  had  not  a  stronger  arm  restrained  him)  he  was 
sent  home  in  disgrace,  proscribed  as  an  offender,  and  urged  to  flee 
on  peril  of  stronger  evidences  of  indignation  on  part  of  the  offended 
monarch.  Not  only  was  he  thus  dismissed,  unrewarded  and  in- 
sulted: but  his  employer  aggravated  his  cruel  disappointment,  by 
taunting  him  with  what  he  designed  to  have  done  for  him.  0  my 
friend!  if  indeed  you  are  wasting  your  best  days,  and  sacrificing 
your  noblest  powers  in  the  service  of  the  world  and  of  sin — turn 
again  and  look  once  more  at  Balaam,  with  melancholy  steps  re- 
tracing his  journey  back  to  the  mountains  of  the  east,  unattended 
and  unhonoured!  Not  such  a  return  had  he  anticipated,  when  he 
set  out  accompanied  by  the  princes  of  Moab,  with  the  promise  of 
a  reward  as  boundless  as  his  ambition!  See  then  the  picture  of 
your  own  destination!  In  the  evening  of  life,  when  you  expect 
from  the  world  the  promised  recompense;  you  will  be  left  to  lay 
your  hoary  head  upon  a  pillow  of  thorns;  and  find  too  late,  that 
"the  wages  of  sin  is  death;"  and  that  the  smiles  of  the  world  are 
destruction.  Descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  you  shall  "  look 
for  peace,  but  find  despair,  companion  of  your  way!" 

Balaam  is  now  no  more!  He  is  as  though  he  had  never  been,  so 
far  as  himself  is  concerned!  What  does  it  now  avail  him,  that  the 
renown  of  his  talents  reached  the  court  of  Moab,  from  the  retire- 
ment of  the  mountains  of  the  East?  What  does  it  avail  him,  that 
a  monarch  sought  his  assistance,  and  that  a  king  became  a  suppliant 
to  him?  And  who,  or  what  is  Balak?  All  his  wealth  bestowed 
upon  the  unhappy  man  who  preferred  his  friendship  to  the  friend- 
ship of  God,  had  he  kept  his  promise  to  its  widest  extent,  could 
not  now  compensate  the  wretched  but  illustrious  prophet  of  Meso- 
potamia! His  honours — his  riches — have  perished  with  him:  his 
guilt — his  infamy  remain  for  ever! 

So  shall  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord!  Christian,  do  not  envy 
them  their  transient  renown.  Hold  on  thy  way,  through  the  lowly, 
sequestered  vale  of  life,  rejoicing!  Advance  softly  and  silently — 
obscure  and  unnoticed  to  heaven!  There  is  thy  life,  thy  renown, 
thy  record,  thy  recompense!  The  sword  of  justice  quivers  over 
the  head  of  guilty  greatness.  God  says,  to  them  in  the  very  midst 
of  their  hopes — "Return,  ye  children  of  men" — and  "see!  their 
countenances  change,  and  they  go  to  their  place."  The  voice  of 
mortality  also  addresses  you:  but  the  voice  of  Jesus  mingles  with 
the  notes  of  death.  He  calls  you  home.  "  Arise,"  he  says,  "  en- 
ter into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord!" 
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Notes  to  tue  sixth  Lecture. 

The  most  obscure  passage  in  the  prophecies  discussed  in  tlie  preceding-  Lecture, 
is  the  declaration  that  the  "Star"  and  "  sceptre  "  of  "Jacob  "  si  lould  "smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Shefh."  In  the  foregoing  pages,  I 
have  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  passage  as  it  appears  to  me;  and  (  shall,  in  this 
note,  subjoin  the  sentiments  of  different  Commentators,  on  the  respective  merits  of 
which,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion. 

Bishop  Newton  says — "  If  by  Sheth  was  meant  the  Son  of  Adam,  then  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Sketh  are  all  mankind,  the  posterity  of  Cain  and  Adam's  other  sons  having  all 
perished  in  the  Deluge,  and  the  line  only  of  Sheth  having  been  preserved  in  Noah 
and  his  family:  but  it  is  very  harsh  to  say  that  any  King  of  Israel  would  destroy  all 
mankind,  and  therefore  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  soften  it,  that  he  shall  subdue  all  the 
sons  of  Sheth,  and  rule  over  all  the  sons  of  men.  (Et  subjugabit  omnes  filios  Seth. 
Syr.  Et  dominabitur  omnium  filiorum  hominum.  dial.)  The  word  occurs  only  in 
this  place,  and  in  Isaiah,  xxii.  5,  where  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  breaking  down  or  de- 
stroying: and  as  particular  places,  Moab  and  Edom  are  mentioned  both  before  and  af. 
ter;  so  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  tiiat  not  all  mankind  in  general,  but  some  particu- 
lar persons  were  intended  by  the  expression  of  the  sons  of  Sheth.  The  Jerusalem 
Tai'gum  translates  it  the  so7is  of  the  East,  the  Moabites  lying  east  of  Judea.  Rabbi 
Nathan  says  that  Sheth  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  border  of  Moab.  Grotius  imagines 
Sheth  to  be  the  name  of  some  famous  king  among  the  Moabites.  Our  Poole,  who  is 
a  judicious  and  useful  commentator,  says  that  Sheth  'seems  to  be  the  name  of  some 
then  eminent,  though  now  unknown,  place  or  prince  in  Moab,  where  there  were 
many  princes,  as  appears  from  Numb,  xxiii.  6,  Amos  ii.  3,  there  being  innumerable 
instances  of  such  places  or  persons  sometimes  famous,  but  now  utterly  lost  as  to  all 
monuments  and  remembrances  of  them.'  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Isaiah, 
conceives  that  the  Idumeans  were  intended,  the  word  Sheth,  signifiying  a  foundation, 
or  fortified  place,  because  they  trusted  greatly  in  their  castles  and  fortifications.  But 
the  Idumeans  are  mentioned  afterwards;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  two  hemistichs  re- 
late to  them,  two  also  relate  to  the  Moabites;  and  the  reasons  of  the  appellation  as- 
signed by  Vitringa,  is  as  proper  to  the  Moabites  as  to  the  Idmneans.  It  is  common 
in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  in  the  poetic  parts  of  scripture,  and  we 
may  observe  it  particularly  in  these  prophecies  of  Balaam,  that  the  same  thing  in  ef- 
fect is  repeated  in  other  words,  and  the  latter  member  of  each  period  is  exegetical  of 
the  former,  as  in  the  passage  before  us — '  I  see  him,  but  not  now;  I  behold  him,  but 
not  nigh:'  and  then  again,  'There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall 
rise  out  of  Israel:'  and  again  afterwards,  '  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir  also 
shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies.'  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to  think,  that 
the  same  manner  of  speaking  was  continued  here,  and  consequently  that  Sheth  must 
be  the  name  of  some  eminent  place  or  person  among  the  Moabites;  'and  shall 
smite  the  princes  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  sons  of  Sheth.'  " 

Bp.  Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  i.  Dissert,  v.  p.  73  and  74. 

The  writers  of  the  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,  thus  express  their  opinion.  "  According  to  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  wherein  it  is  elegant  to  repeat  the  same  sentence  indif- 
ferent expressions,  by  the  children  of  Seth,  the  Moabites  should  be  intended;  but 
why  they  are  so  called  we  cannot  find.  There  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  which  seems 
to  prove  that  in  his  time  this  place  was  differently  read.  'A  fire,'  says  that  prophet, 
'shall  come  out  of  Heshbon,  a  flame  from  tlie  midst  of  Sihon,  which  shall  devour 
the  corner  of  Moab,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  tumultuous  ones;  or,  as  is  better 
rendered  in  the  margin,  of  the  children  of  noise.  The  former  part  of  this  passage  is 
taken  from  another  text,  and  the  latter  from  that  which  we  are  now  speaking  of  The 
difference  between  them  is  very  little  in  the  original " — (only  -j  in  place  of  -\)  "  Je 
remiah,  instead  of  "Ipip  kai-kar,  shall  destroy,  having  npnp  kadkod,  the  crown  of 
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the  head  (which  is  the  reading-  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  this  very  place)  and 
instead  of  fi^y  Seth  nt<iy  Shaon,  noise.  But  we  dare  not  hence  make  any  correc- 
tion." 

Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  B.  i.  Chap.  3,  p.  108.     Note  N.     Dublin  edit.  1745. 

Dr.  Geddes  renders  the  passage — "  The  sons  of  Sedition.  The  Heb.  is  p,-^  ^J3;  in 
our  common  translation  rendered  '  the  children  of  Seth:'  and  so  indeed  most  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  versions.  But  what,  pi'ay,  has  Seth,  or  Sheth,  to  do  with  Moab  ? 
I  am  convinced  that  f\iy  here  means  sedition,  contempt,  rebellion,  &c.  See  the  root 
TMilff,  the  Arab.  HNHI^'j  the  Sam.  r\Wr\\^'>  the  ^thiopic  Shat,  and  the  Chald.  and  Syr. 
J31ty;  and  comp.  Jeremiah  in  the  verse  already  quoted  "  (the  same  is  referred  to  by 
Univ.  Hist,  and  in  the  preceding  Lecture)  "  where  he  has  jxty  instead  of  nC'-  The 
Moabites  were  subdued  by  Uavid,  and  made  tributary  to  Israel;  but  after  the  death  of 
Ahab  they  rebelled;  but  were  conquered  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Joram  and  Joshaphat, 
assisted  by  the  King  of  Edom.  Comp.  2  Sam.  8.  2,  and  2  Kings  3.  4  to  24.  But  un- 
der  the  denomination  of  p^  ij3,  sons  of  sedition,  may  be  designed  every  turbulent 

neighbour." 

Dr.  Geddes^  Crit.  Rem.  upon  Num.  xxiv.  17,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 

Respecting  the  whole  Verse,  the  excellent  Saurin  remarks — "  Ce  fut  alors  qu'il, 
prononga  ce  fameux  Oracle,  dont  le  sens  a  partage  leslnterpretes  dans  tousles  Slecles: 
Je  le  voi:  mais  non  pas  niaintenant:  je  le  regarde,  mais  non  pas  depres.  Une  Etoile 
est  procidee  de  Jacob,  un  Sceptre  s'est  ilev6  d'  Israel:  il  transpercera  les  coins  de  Moab, 
et  il  d^truira  tous  les  Enfans  de  Seth.  Tous  les  sentimens  sont  reiinis  sur  un  article, 
c'est  que  Balaam  predit  un  Conquerant:  peut-etre  meme  qu'en  ra])ellant  une  Etoile, 
il  s'accommodoit  a  cette  ancienne  opinion  que  I'aparition  des  Cometes  marquoit,  ou 
I'exaltation,  ou  la  chute  des  Royauraes.  Quelques  Interpretes  ont  crii  que  c'etoit  la 
pensee  de  ces  Mages,  dont  il  est  parle  dans  I'Evangile,  qui  disoient:  Ou  est  le  Roi  des 
Juifs,  car  nous  avons  vii  son  Etoile  en  Orient?  Mais  si  I'on  s'accorde  dans  la  pensee 
que  Balaam  predisoit  un  Roi,  I'on  se  partage  quand  il  est  question  de  determiner  quel 
est  le  Roi  qu'il  avoit  en  vue.  Qiielques-uns  I'entendent  de  David,  qui  asservit  les 
Moabites,  et  qui  auroit  ainsi  verifie  ce  mot  de  I'Oracle:  II  transpercera  les  coins,  OM. 
comme  portent  quelques  anciennes  Editions  des  Septante,  les  Princes  de  Moab.  Mais 
plusieurs  Interpretes  Juifs  et  Chretiens  I'expliquent  du  Messie.  Un  Imposteur  Juifs 
trompa  plusieurs  de  ceux  de  sa  Nation  sons  I'Empire  d'Hadrien.  II  prit  le  nom  de 
Barchoch^ba,  c'est-a-dire,  Fils  de  V Etoile,  et  se  donna  pour  ce  Messie  que  Balaam 
avoit  en  vue.  Les  Juifs  apres  avoir  decouvert  son  imposture  I'appellerent  Bar-coziba, 
c'est-a-dire,  Fils  du  Mensonge. 

Il  y  a  aussi  quelque  obscurite  dans  cette  autre  expression:  11  dStruira  tous  les  En- 
fans  de  Seth.  Si  on  la  prend  dans  un  sens  auquel  elle  pent  etre  restreinte,  elle  sig- 
nifie  I'Eglise.  Si  I'on  y  attache  I'idee  qu'elle  offre  naturellement  a  I'Esprit,  elle 
marque  tout  le  Genre  humain.  En  quel  de  ces  deux  sens  qu'on  la  prenne,  il  faudra 
lui  faii-e  beaucoup  de  violence  pour  en  trouver  raccomplissement  dans  la  personne  de 
David,  meme  dans  celle  du  Messie.  La  conjecture  de  quelques  Savans,  adoptee  par 
un  celebre  Critique,  est  un  elef  a  ce  passage.  lis  presument  qu'il  y  avoit  quel- 
que peuple  qui  porlolt  le  nom  de  Seth,  et  qui  etoit  voisin  de  la  Moabitide. 
Grotius  croit  que  c'etoit  un  Roi  de  ce  temps-la.  Aussi  Balaam  apres  avoir  pre- 
dit la  mine  de  Moab,  et  de  ceux  qu'il  apelle  les  Enfans  de  Seth,  peut-etre  sons  cet 
embleme,  celle  des  ennemis  de  I'Eglise,  predit  celle  des  Idumeens,  celle  des  Amale- 
kites,  celle  des  Kenians,  non  des  Descendans  de  JethroBeau-Pere  de  Moyse,  mais  de 
ceux  dont  il  est  parle  dans  le  chap.  xv.  de  la  G^nese.  Tous  ces  peuples  etoient  voi- 
sins  de  la  Moabitide.  Balaam  s'ecria  a  la  vue  des  malheurs  qui  devoient  fondre  sur 
toutes  ces  nations  malheur  a  celui  gtd  vivra  qua7id  le  Dieu  fort  fera  ces  choses/  Il  por- 
ta meme  sa  vue  jusques  aux  conquetes  qu'  Alexandre  le  Grand  fit  sur  les  Assyriens, 
et  si  nous  en  raportons  a  quelques  Interpretes,  il  prophetisa  meme  la  destruction 
totale  des  Juifs  sous  le  nom  d'  Heber,  un  de  leurs  Patrlarches:  Commentaire  qui  a  ses 
dlfficultez." 

Saur.  Disc,  sur  la  Bible,  tome  i.  Disc.  Ixiv.  p.  515,  516,  fol.  a  la  Haye,  1728. 

Then  it  was  he  pronounced  that  famous  oracle,  which  has  so  divided  commentators, 
in  all  ages,  to  develope  the  meaning  ofit.^  "I  shall  see  him,  but  7ioi  now,  &c."  ver.  17. 
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Ml  opinions  unite  in  one  circumstance,  which  is,  that  Balaam  spoke  of  a  conqueror,-  it 
may  he,  also,  in  calling  him  a  star,  he  accommodated  hirasdf  to  the  ancient  notion,  that 
the  appearance  of  comets  denoted  either  the  elevation  or  ruin  of  kingdoms.  Some  in- 
terpreters have  thought  that  this  was  the  belief  also  of  the  Magi  mentioned  in  the  Gospel, 
vjlto  inquired,  "  Where  is  the  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  SrARtn  the  east." 
— But  if  they  were  agreed,  that  Balaam  predicted  a  king,  they  are  divided  as  to  the 
King  whom  he  intended.  Some  think  it  was  David,  who  subdued  the  Moabites,  and 
who  might  thus  be  said  to  verify  that  part  of  the  prediction — <'  He  shall  smite  the  cor- 
ners " — or,  as  some  ancient  copies  of  the  Septuagint  translate  it,  "  the  princes  of  Moab." 
But  a  great  many  commentators,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  explain  it  of  the  Messiah. 
A  Jewish  impostor  deceived  several  of  his  own  nation  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian; 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Bauciiochkba,  that  is  to  say,  the  son  of  a  Stau;  aiid  declared 
himself  the  Messiah  meant  by  Balaam.  The  Jews,  after  they  discovered  the  cheat,  called 
him  BAncoziiiA,  or  the  Son  of  a  Lie. 

There  is  alio  some  obscurity  in  that  other  expression — "  Ife  shall  destroy  all  the 
children  of  Sheth."  If  it  be  taken  in  the  sense  to  which  it  may  be  restrained,  it 
signifies  the  Church,-  if  we  affix  to  it  the  idea  luhich  it  naturally  offers  to  the  mind,  it 
implies  all  mankind.  But  in  either  of  these  two  meanings,  we  must  do  great  violence 
to  it  to  find  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  David,  or  even  in  the  Messiah.  The  conjecture 
of  some  learned  men,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  a  celebrated  critic  (M.  le  Clerc) 
affords  a  key  to  this  passage.  They  siippose  that  there  was  a  people  who  bore  the  name 
of  Sheth,  and  that  they  were  neighbours  to  3[oab.  Grotius  conjectures  that  it  was  a 
king  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  Balaam,  having  foretold,  the  destruction  of  Moab,  and 
of  those  whom  he  calls  the  Children  of  Sheth,-  and,  perhaps,  under  this  emblem  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  goes  on  to  Joretell  that  of  the  Idumeans,  of  the  Amalekites,  of 
the  Kenites,  not  the  descendants  ofJethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  but  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  15th  chapter  of  Genesis.  All  these  nations  were  neighbours  of  the  Mo- 
abites. At  the  foresight  of  these  evils  about  to  fall  upon  all  these  nations,  he  exclaimed, 
"Alas.'  who  shall  live  when  God  doeih  this/"  He  extended  his  view  even  to  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Assyrians;  and,  if  ive  may  believe  some  inter- 
preters, he  prophesied  even  the  total  destruction  of  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Heber, 
one  of  their  Patriarchs:  A  Comment  not  without  its  difficulties. 

The  opinion  of  the  learned  Poole  on  this  passage  has  already  been  quoted  in  the 
Extract  from  Bp.  Newton.  He  allows  that  the  word  "^P'^p  which  is  rendered  in 
our  translation  vastabit — "  destroy  "  may  be  rendered,  with  equal  propriety,  subju- 
gabit  "subdue:"  and  in  support  of  this  translation  produces  many  Hebrew  words, 
which,  in  their  formation,  acquire  a  sense  not  only  diHcrent,  but  even  opposite  to  the 
root  whence  they  are  derived:  "multa  sunt  apud  Hcbrxos  verba  ex  nominibus  con- 
trario  significato  efibrmata."  He  will  not  allow  the  children  of  Seth  to  mean  all  man- 
kind— because  the  prophecy  had  all  along  been  specific — and  he  had  been  speak- 
ing of  a  certain  people,  such  as,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Amalekites — be- 
cause, also,  that  on  tiiis  supposition  the  Jews  must  have  destroyed  all  people,  which  is 
not  justified  by  fact.  "Non  placet;  1.  Quia  priiis  loquitur  de  certo  populo,  i.  e.  de 
Moabitis,  et  post  lios  de  Edomseis,  et  Amalakitis.  2.  Tunc  Israelitae  detruxissent  om- 
nes  populos;  c^uod  falsum."  I  confess  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  reasoning:  since 
those  who  consider  the  term  children  of  Seth  to  mean  all  mankind,  and  the  word  '^T>'^'p 
to  rule  over,  or  to  subdue,  also  refer  the  victory,  and  the  reign,  anticipated  in  this  ac- 
ceptation of  the  prediction,  to  the  Mcssiali;  in  reference  to  whom,  it  is  not  only  not 
improbable,  but  is  partially  accomplished,  and  must  eventually  be  universally  true. 
For  he  shall  have  "llie  heathen  for  liis  inheritance,  and  tlie  uttermost  parts  of  tlie 
earth  for  his  possession."  Poole,  upon  tlic  wliole,  thinks  tliat  it  was  tlie  name  of  some 
nation,  or  people  then  known,  and  upon  the  confines  of  Judea:  that  it  might  espe- 
cially refer  to  the  Canaanites  who  were  the  descendants  of  Seth  more  immediately; 
or  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  land  of  Moab;  or  that  it  was  more  pi-obably 
the  name  of  some  very  distinguisiicd  Ruler  among  the  Moabites.  "  Videtur  esse  nomen 
gentis,  vel  populi  tunc  noti,  et  finitlmi  Judseis.  Forte  Cananaeos  intelligit,  qui  filii 
Sethi  sunt,  Gen.  v.  Seth  est  nomen  civitatis  in  terra  Moab.  Nihil  vero  propius 
quam  Seth  nominatum  fuisse  Regem  aliquem  eximium  inter  Moabitas." 

Foli  Synopsis,  Uc.  torn.  1,  Comment,  in  Num.  cap.  xxiv.  17.  p.  715,  716.  Fol. 

The  learned  and  excellent  John  Fell,  whose  name  is  endeared  to  me  by  every  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  affection  as  my  earliest  instructer,  and  to  whose  memory  I  can- 
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not  still  but  shed  tears  of  sad  and  pleasing-  remembrance;  whose  general  information 
was  of  such  acknowledg'ed  extent,  and  who  was  especially  celebrated  for  the  accuracy 
and  justice  of  his  Biblical  criticisms — ^justifies,  from  the  Targums,  the  translation 
substituted  for  the  rendering  "  destroy" — (he  even  uses  a  milder  term  than  subdue, 
or  rule  over — protect)  applies  the  term,  children  of  Sheth,  to  the  whole  human  race — 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  to  the  Messiah. 

"  '  There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,'  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and 
shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab,  and  destroy  (or  rather  protect)  *  all  the  children  of 
Sheth;'  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  'All  the  children  of  Sheth ' — are, 
imdoubtedly,  all  mankind.  Noah  descended  from  Slieth,  and  from  Noah,  all  the  na- 
tions that  are  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth, 
would  be  to  leave  none  to  rule  over — none  to  exercise  the  sceptre  among  men.  Thus 
the  Targums  explain  themselves:  'A  mighty  Prince  shall  arise  out  of  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  the  Messiah  shall  be  anointed.' — In  this  respect,  they  agree  with  the  most 
learned  Christian  interpreters  of  those  very  ancient  predictions." 

FeWs  and  Hunter's  Lect.  on  the  Evid.  of  Christ.     Lect.  ii.  p.  37,  by  Mr.  Fell. 

Matthew  Heniy,  who  with  practical  exposition,  written  with  great  simplicity  of  style, 
and  much  point  of  expression,  blends  often  judicious  and  important  criticisms — refers 
this  passage  without  hesitation  to  the  Messiah;  and  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  con- 
troverted member  of  the  verse:  "But  the  Messiah  shall  destroy — or,  as  some  read  it, 
shall  ruh  over  all  the  children  of  Seth :  i.  e.  all  the  children  of  men,  which  descend  from 
Seth  the  son  of  Adam;  the  descendants  of  all  the  rest  of  Adam's  sons  being  cut  off  by 
the  Deluge.  Christ  shall  be  King,  not  only  of  Jacob  and  Israel,  but  of  all  the  world;  so 
that  all  the  children  of  Seth  shall  be  either  governed  by  his  golden  sceptre,  or  dashed 
in  pieces  by  his  iron  rod.  He  shall  set  up  a  universal  rule,  authority,  and  power  of 
his  own,  and  shall  put  down  all  opposing  rule;  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  He  .shall  unwall  all 
the  children  of  Sheth:  so  some  read  it.  He  shall  take  down  all  their  defences  and 
carnal  confidences,  so  as  that  they  shall  either  admit  his  government,  or  lie  open  to  his 
judgment."  • 

Matt.  Henry's  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  vol.  i.  on  Num.  xxiv.  17.  Fol. 

In  his  eloquent  and  instructive  Lectures  on  Sacred  Biogi'aphy,  Dr.  Henry  Hunter, 
adverts  to  this  passage  only  generally  (as,  to  have  entered  minutely  into  it  would  have 
been  to  have  departed  from  his  plan;  which  was  to  delineate  characters)  yet  he  refers 
it  decidedly  to  the  Messiah.  "The  burden  of  this  prophecy  has  evidently  a  twofold 
object;  the  one  improving  upon,  rising  above  and  extending  beyond  the  other.  Its 
primary  and  nearer  object,  David,  God's  anointed  king,  to  crush  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  Moab  in  particular,  and  to  perfect  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land.  Its 
secondary  and  more  remote  one,  though  first  in  point  of  importance,  "Jesus  the  root 
and  offspring  of  David." — In  the  one  Balak  saw  the  death  of  his  worldly  hopes,  the 
approaching  dominion  of  a  hated  power,  established  on  the  ruins  of  his  own  country. 
In  the  other,  Balaam  beheld  the  ruin  of  all  his  prospects  beyond  the  grave;  a  light  that 
should  shine  but  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of  punishment;  a  star  that  should  arise 
to  shed  the  mildest  influence  on  others,  bnt  only  to  breathe  pestilence  and  death  upon 
himself;  a  ruler  that  should  exercise  universal  dominion,  but  who,  while  he  presided 
over  his  willing  and  obedient  subjects  in  mercy  and  loving  kindness,  should  rule  rebels 
like  him  with  a  rod  of  iron." — 

Dr.  Hunter's  Lect.. mi  Sacred  Biography,  vol.  iv.  Lect.  xvii.  p.  455,  456.  Cliar,  of 
Bai,aa]u;. 
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LECTURE  VII. 


THE  PROPHECIES  OF  MOSES  RESPECTI\G  THE  FORMER,  AND  THE  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  JEWS. 


DEUT.  xxvni.  49 — 53 ;  and  64 — 68. 

The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as 
swift  as  the  eagle  flieth;  a  nation  wiiose  tongue  tliou  shalt  not  understand:  a  nation 
of  fierce  countenance,  which  will  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favour 
to  the  young.  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land 
until  thou  be  destroyed:  which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or 
to  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee.  And 
he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down, 
wherein  thou  trustedest,  throughout  all  thy  land:  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all 
thy  gates  throughout  all  the  land,  wliich  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  And 
thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters 
(which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee)  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  where- 
with thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee. And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among 

all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other;  and  there  thou  shalt 
serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  even  wood  and 
stone.  And  amongst  these  nations  tliou  shalt  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole 
of  thy  foot  have  rest:  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of 
eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind.  And  tliy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  thou  slialt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.  In  the 
morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say, 
Would  God  it  were  morning!  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  slialt  fear, 
and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee 
into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see 
it  no  more  again;  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies,  for  bondmen  and 
bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you. 

God  has  never  left  himself,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  without  a 
witness.  Successive  periods,  of  time  have  been  distinguished  by 
manifestations  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  adapted  to  their  respec- 
tive circumstances  and  necessities.  In  the  ages  before  the  flood, 
human  longevity  formed  a  standing  and  forcible  display  of  Divine 
truth  and  energy.  The  father  transmitted  to  his  children's  children 
those  oral  communications  which  he  had  received  directly  from 
the  Deity:  and  they  passed  through  but  few  hands  to  reach  many 
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and  distinct  generations.  From  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  birth  of 
Moses,  although  the  life  of  man  was  shortened,  revelation  continued 
uninterrupted,  having  this  impressive  evidence,  that  the  intercourse 
between  God  and  man  was  immediate.  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  spake  with  him,  "  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend."  The 
remembrance  of  the  visits  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  accom- 
panied the  family  of  Jacob  to  the  house  of  Joseph  in  Egypt;  and 
lived  long  afterwards  amid  the  cruel  bondage  of  Israel's  more  re- 
moved descendants.  For  when  "  Joseph  died,  and  all  that  genera- 
tion," a  new  prophet  arose;  and  to  the  patriarchal  succeeded  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  This  had  also  its  characteristic  features.  Then 
were  the  truths,  revealed  from  the  beginning,  committed  to  writ- 
ing: and  a  witness,  both  to  the  fidelity  of  former  traditions  and  to 
the  pretensions  assumed  by  Moses,  was  given  in  miracles.  These 
miracles  were  open  to  the  "  many  thousands  of  Israel,"  and  were 
adapted  to  their  exigences.  These  were  proofs  stronger  than 
unbelief  itself  dared  to  question — and  which  they  could  neither 
gainsay  nor  resist.  They  could  not  doubt  that  the  power  of  God 
was  with  their  general,  when  they  followed  him  through  the  Red 
Sea.  They  could  not  doubt  the  divine  origin,  and  the  consequent 
obligations  of  the  law,  who  not  only  were  witnesses  in  common 
with  ourselves  of  its  purity,  but  who  also  heard  the  thunder  and 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet — who  saw  the  lightning  and  the  "  thick 
darkness  where  God  was."  They  could  not  doubt  the  reality  of  His 
existence  and  paternal  care,  under  whose  patronage  they  lived,  and 
the  visible  symbol  of  whose  presence  preceded  them,  filling  their 
hearts  with  courage,  and  overwhelming  their  adversaries  with  dis- 
may. Miracles  advanced  far  into  the  "Jewish  history:  but  before 
they  ceased,  a  new  species  of  evidence  arose,  no  less  conclusive, 
better  adapted  to  its  age,  and  the  demonstration  of  which  has  not 
failed  to  this  hour.  Prophecy,  which  had  scattered  its  radiance 
partially  in  the  earliest  periods  of  time,  became,  from  David  espe- 
cially, the  shining  light  which  gradually  increased  to  perfect  day. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  times 
ceased  with  Malachi:  and  three  hundred  years  after  him  appeared  a 
Divine  Teacher.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  the  space  of  three 
centuries  no  revelation  was  granted;  and  the  world  was  kept  in  so- 
lemn expectation  of  Him,  who  was  to  "  teach  us  all  things:"  thus, 
the  shadows  thicken,  in  the  natural  world,  before  the  day  breaks. 
Upon  this  spiritual  gloom  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arose.  "  The 
word  was  made  flesh,  and  tabernacled  among  us."  Under  his  au- 
spices a  new  dispensation,  more  simple,  yet  more  glorious,  than 
that  which  had  now  waxed  old,  prevailed.     All  the  separate  rays 
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of  Deity,  dimly  reflected  from  face  to  face  in  his  successive  ser- 
vants, were  collected,  and  shone,  with  more  than  mortal  effulgence, 
in  the  face  of  his  Son:  "we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  Father."  In  this  new  dispensation,  miracles 
AND  PROPHECIES  wcre  blended.  He  predicted  "  things  which 
should  shortly  come  to  pass,"  and  things  which  are  still  fulfilling. 
"  Never  man  spake  as  this  man."  "  Since  the  world  began  "  such 
mighty  acts  were  never  performed,  such  sublime  doctrines  were 
never  taught,  such  elevated,  such  pure,  such  refined  precepts,  were 
never  delivered.  "  He  hath  done  all  things  well."  "  He  magnified 
the  law  and  made  it  honourable:"  and  suffering  "the  just  for  the 
unjust,"  he  "  brought  in  an  everlasting  salvation." 

The  peculiar  evidences  of  the  Saviour's  mission  continued  in  the 
hands  of  his  immediate  successors;  and  after  a  season  these  ceased 
also.  The  "  working  of  miracles,"  the  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  the 
"divers  kinds  of  tongues  "  were  temporary;  and  "  apostles,  and 
prophets,"  after  the  first  century  yielded  to  "pastors  and  teachers." 
Then  arose  the  testimony  of  martyrs:  men,  who,  fired  by  aposto- 
lic example,  and  especially  warmed  by  the  love  of  Jesus,  from 
Polycarp  to  these  last  days,  have  in  succession  sealed  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truth,  and  evinced  their  sincerity,  with  their  blood. 
The  liberality  of  our  own  times,  has  sanctioned  freedom  of  inquiry, 
established  liberty  of  conscience,  and  extinguished  the  fires  of  per- 
secution. But  now,  infidelity  rejects  the  testimony  of  our  prede- 
cessors, to  whom  this  "word  of  reconciliation  "  was  first  committed, 
and  who  have  long  since  "fallen  asleep."  Skeptics  demand  some 
present  sign  in  support  of  Divine  revelation;  and  ask  us  to  produce 
some  present  miracle,  or  some  signal  interposition,  in  favour  of  a 
cause  which  claims  so  high  authority,  as  evidence,  which  they,  re- 
moved as  they  are  from  its  commencement,  and  its  early  testimo- 
nies, may  be  able  to  understand  and  to  appreciate.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  answer  even  this  demand:  and  we  shall  this  evening 
produce  a  standing  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  Scriptures,  in  dis- 
cussing— 

The  prophecies  of  Moses  respecting  the  former,  and  the 
present,  state  of  the  Jews: 

A  miracle  more  striking  than  that  which  presented  itself  to  him, 
when  he  beheld  a  "bush  that  burned  with  fire,  and  was  not  con- 
sumed." We  allude  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  the  former  situa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people;  and  for  the  confirmation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  subject  of  this  evening,  we  shall  only  appeal  to  your  senses. 
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You  shall  see  a  drop  suffered  to  fall  into  the  ocean,  and  preserved 
— floating  entire,  unmingled  with  the  floods,  and  uninjured  by  storms 
perpetually  agitating  its  troubled  and  boundless  surface.  You  shall 
see  "the  lamp  of  God"  kept  alive  and  burning,  amid  convulsions 
which  have  shaken  suns  from  their  sphere,  and  tempests  which 
have  extinguished  them.  You  shall  see  a  people  scattered  abroad 
without  a  leader,  survive  every  sort  of  oppression,  and  living  to 
this  hour,  as  numerous  and  as  distinct  as  ever,  while  their  conque- 
rors are  dead,  and  empires  far  superior  in  extent  and  power  to  their 
nation  in  its  most  renowned  periods — which  were  also  their  victors 
— have  perished. 

The  subject  of  this  evening  may  justly  excite  interest,  and  claim 
pre-eminence  over  those  which  relate  to  other  historical  events; 
because  the  Jews  were  the  favoured  and  the  peculiar  people  of  God. 
It  was  to  punish  their  guilt,  or  to  promote  their  prosperity,  that 
other,  and  larger  empires,  conquered,  or  were  destroyed.  The 
haughty  Nebuchadnezzar  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God 
to  scourge  them;  and  all  the  purposes  of  his  heart  were  subverted, 
whenever  those  purposes  clashed  with  the  Divine  decisions  respect- 
ing Israel.  The  amiable  and  victorious  Cyrus,  was  conducted  by 
an  invisible  hand,  and  directed  by  an  unknown  Power,  to  glory  and 
conquest  over  Babylon,  only  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
restore  them  to  their  country.  Had  not  the  welfare  of  Israel,  and 
the  predictions  of  God,  required  it,  the  name  of  Cyrus  had  not  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  the  lustre  that  shines  around  it;  and  it  is 
probable  that  even  the  eloquence  of  Xenophon  had  been  lost  to  the 
world.  We  shall  find,  that  upon  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Jews,  depend  the  prophecies  belonging  ,to  other,  and  to  mightier 
nations;  it  is,  therefore,  proper  to  present  them  first  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  several  prophecies  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  which  will 
not  fall  under  our  notice,  for  two  or  three  reasons;  and  we  men- 
tion them  once  for  all.  So  extensive  a  field  as  the  general  consi- 
deration of  the  very  numerous  predictions  respecting  the  house  of 
Israel,  would  not  accord  with  the  conciseness  of  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures professedly  aiming  at  selection.  Moreover,  other  prophecies, 
of  an  historical  nature,  principally  relate  to  the  Captivity — the  re- 
storation of  the  two  tribes,  and  the  loss  of  the  ten.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  they  were  exactly  accomplished.  At  the 
end  of  seventy  years,  which  was  the  time  specified,  the  two  tribes 
returned  to  their  country:  the  ten  were  lost,  but  not  annihilated; 
for  some  of  them  returned  with  their  brethren.  Yet  all  distinc- 
tion is  removed,  and  they  are  at  the  present  moment  blended  and 
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incorporated  with  their  brethren.  No  Jew  is  now  able  to  trace 
the  tribe  whence  he  descends:  so  that  if  the  Messiah  were  not 
really  come,  they  now  lack  the  evidences  by  which  he  could  be 
known  when  he  arrived,  a  part  of  which  evidence,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable one,  must  rest  upon  his  Genealogy,  which  always  formed 
a  distinct  and  impressive  part  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  him. 
There  is  the  less  occasion  to  dwell  here  upon  the  question  respect- 
ing the  ten  tribes,  as  it  has  already  been  discussed  in  the  Lectures 
on  Scripture  Facts.  Again — The  prophecies  which  we  pass  by, 
were  either  connected  with  the  Messiah,  and  will,  therefore,  de- 
mand our  consideration  in  that  connexion;  or  were  local  and  tem- 
porary. They  have  received  their  accomplishment,  and  we  have 
no  farther  interest  in  them.  These,  which  we  now  press  upon 
you,  refer  to  events  more  recent;  are  of  greater  moment  from  their 
relation  to  Christianity;  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  present 
evidence,  because  they  are  still  fulfilling.  We  have  also  selected 
the  prophecies  of  Moses,  which  were  conditional,  and  which, 
through  the  sins  of  the  people,  foreseen  ijnd  foretold,  became  posi- 
tive, both  because  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  events  them- 
selves, and  because  they  are  an  epitome  of  predictions  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  delivered  afterwards  more  at  large,  by  Isaiah,  Je- 
remiah, and  others.  A  paraphrase  upon  these  verses  will  furnish 
us  with  the  substance  of  subsequent  and  more  amplified  prophecies, 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  in  a  pointed  manner. 

There  are  two  features  peculiarly  prominent  in  these  predictions 
of  Moses — Desolation,  and  Dispersion, — the  one  accompanied 
by  circumstances  of  the  utmost  cruelty,  the  other,  by  the  most  sin- 
gular preservation.     You  ai-e  to  observe, 

I.  The  Desolation  op  the  Jews. 

V.  49.  "  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from 
far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  fiieth.^' — 
The  reason  of  this  threatening  is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  which 
precede  the  selected  passage.  It  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
their  alienation  from  God  by  wicked  works.  It  is  a  useful  lesson 
which  this  dreadful  denunciation  teaches  us.  The  threatenings  of 
God  are  always  in  the  first  instance  conditional.  "It  shall  come  to 
pass  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee, 
and  overtake  thee."  This  is  the  line  of  divine  vengeance,  and  man 
seals  the  condemnation  which  God  exhibits  as  a  guard  upon  his 
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evil  passions. — It  is  a  determined,  and  a  continued,  course  of  sin, 
that  renders  his  threatened  judgments  positive.  It  is  then  that  the 
"  «/*"  is  blotted  out,  and  a  sad  but  sufficient  reason  is  substituted — 
"  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hand,  and  no  man  regarded:  But  ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  coun- 
sel, and  would  none  of  my  reproof;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  cala- 
mity, I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh;  when  your  fear  cometh 
as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind;  when 
distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.  Then  shall  they  call  upon 
me,  but  I  will  not  answer;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall 
not  find  me.  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Therefore,  shall  they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their 
own  way;  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices."  A  more  terrible 
punishment  than  this  cannot  be  imagined;  and  this  reflection  may 
serve  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  danger  some,  who  appear  dis- 
posed to  trifle  with  divine  compassion  "  till  the  wrath  of  God  arise, 
and  there  is  no  remedy." 

The  DIRECTION  of  this  threatening  is  to  the  sufferings  inflicted 
upon  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  hand  of  the  Romans.  It  appears 
to  me  absurd  to  fluctuate,  in  the  application  of  this  prophecy,  be- 
tween the  Assyrians  and  the  Romans:  because  it  will  apply  to  the 
first,  only  in  those  general  features  which  might  be  accommodated 
to  any  great  nation,  while  it  accords  with  the  last,  in  all  those 
striking  and  minute  particulars  which  characterize  the  whole  pas- 
sage. 

"  The  Lord  will  bring  " Behold,  the  Great  Agent  in  these 

dreadful  scenes!  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  "temporal 
blessings  when  obedient,  and  temporal  -punishments  when  disobe- 
dient, are  the  terms  of  the  Jewish  covenant."*  This  position  is 
capable  of  universal  illustration,  and  is  confirmed  by  every  page  of 
their  history.  In  this  also,  consists  one  of  its  grand  distinctions 
from  the  new  covenant  framed  in  Christianity,  which  refers  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  another  world.  But  in  both  cases,  and 
under  both  covenants,  the  Agent  is  the  same  as  the  prophecy  of 
Moses  reveals.  The  Lord  takes  cognizance  of  transgressions 
which  escape  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  violations  of  the  rights 
of  society,  as  well  as  of  his  law,  fall  under  his  scrutiny — "  Ven- 
geance is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  His  wrath  is  as  ir- 
resistible as  it  is  just.  "  If  one  man  sin  against  another,  the  judge 
shall  judge  him:  but  if  a  man  sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall  en- 
treat for  him?"     National  judgments  are  the  punishment  of  nation- 

*  Kelt  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 
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al  sins:  and  in  the  history  of  empires  we  see  still  present  retribu- 
tions, of  so  awful  and  impressive  a  nature,  as  to  silence,  in  an  hour 
of  calm  reflection,  the  doubts  which  skepticism  has  laboured  to 
raise,  respecting  the  superintendence  of  Providence,  and  which  ex- 
tort from  the  lip  of  conviction,  "  Verily,  there  is  a  God  that  ruleth 
in  the  earth."  In  the  desolations  which  lay  waste  the  fairest  parts 
of  the  globe,  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  see  the  hand  of  God 
lifted  up:  but  who  lays  these  things  to  heart?  Man  always  is  prone 
to  stop  short  at  second  causes.  He  seldom  regards  more  than  the 
instrument  He  is  satisfied  with  deploring  the  effect.  We  are 
carried  beyond  these  inferior  considerations,  in  the  passage  before 
us.  When  it  represents  an  enemy  thundering  at  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  does  not  say,  that  they  were  attracted  by  the  wealth,  or 
envious  of  the  greatness,  of  the  Jews:  that  they  came  to  punish 
acts  of  cruel  aggression,  or  the  infringement  of  treaties:  that  the 
thirst  of  insatiable  ambition  prevailed,  even  when  no  such  provo- 
cations were  given;  because  although  all  these  were  causes,  they 
were  only  subordinate.  Sin  made  God  the  enemy  of  the  nation. 
And  although  the  invading  adversaries  were  their  immediate 
scourge,  they  were  only  instrumental.  The  Agent  is  far  superior. 
The  favour  of  God  is  the  defence  of  a  country:  not  their  monarchs 
and  counsellors;  not  their  treaties  and  alliances;  not  their  chariots 
and  horses;  not  their  fortifications  and  navies — these  are  usually  the 
means  employed  to  support  the  existence  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
country — but  security  rises  from  a  higher  source,  and  is  preserved 
by  divine  and  constant  superintendence. 

"  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  " — not  a  tribe, 
an  army,  a  petty  state,  but  a  more  powerful,  a  more  terrible  engine 
— a  nation.  When  he  will  work,  he  can  never  lack  instruments. 
The  hearts  of  all  men,  and  the  forces  of  all  kingdoms  are  at  his 
disposal.  He,  who  sometimes  calls  the  locusts  in  swarms  that 
darken  the  heavens  and  cover  the  earth,  by  the  same  word  of  pow- 
er, when  he  chooses  to  punish  with  the  sword,  rouses  the  impe- 
rious hero  to  his  contention,  bows  the  haughty  necks  of  kings  to  his 
yoke — and  "  a  nation  "  rises,  as  with  the  heart  of  one  man,  to 
"  avenge  the  Lord,  and  to  ease  him  of  his  adversaries." 

"  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  iiation  against  thee  from  far — What  is 
distance  to  him,  before  whom  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low — the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain?" — When  it  is  his  pur- 
pose to  raise  up  one  nation  to  punish  another,  intervening  moun- 
tains and  forests,  and  seas,  and  continents  are  nothing.  The  Alps 
stretched  between  them,  formed  no  defence  to  the  people  threat- 
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ened,  and  were  no  impediment  to  the  invaders.  We  apprehend 
danger  near  at  hand;  but  human  foresight  seldom  extends  to  that 
which  is  remote.  Here  a  nation  is  brought  ^^from  far.^^  We  do 
not  always  see  the  quarter  from  which  destruction  menaces  us. 
The  cloud  may  gather  in  the  other  hemisphere  which  is  destined 
to  rise  and  darken  this — when  it  just  emerges  to  our  horizon,  it 
appears  above  it  "as  a  man's  hand  "  in  size  and  insignificance: 
every  moment  it  becomes  darker,  wider,  more  portentous,  till  the 
heavens  are  overspread,  and  the  tempest  beats  upon  us  without 
pity.  This  is  a  most  striking  and  important  feature  in  the  prophe- 
cy— the  Romans  lay  very  far  from  Jerusalem. 

"  From  the  end   of   the  earth." — It  is  remarkable  that 

the  two  great  instruments*  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  as  a  na- 
tion, should  both  come,  for  that  purpose,  from  Great  Britain.  It 
is  well  known,  that  in  those  days,  Britain  was  esteemed  and  de- 
nominated "the  end  of  the  earth;"  and  it  is  probable,  that  under 
that  very  title  we  are  the  subject  of  several  prophecies,  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  The 
soldiers  of  Cscsar  were  unwilling  to  follow  him,  to  the  conquest  of 
this  country;  because  they  imagined  that  he  was  passing  over  the 
limits  of  the  world.  Could  these  men  now  be  called  from  those 
graves  in  which  they  have  slept  more  than  eighteen  centuries  to 
witness  the  grandeur,  the  power,  the  glory  of  Britain:  could  they 
behold  this  little  empire  opposing,  with  her  single  strength,  con- 
federate nations,  and  in  herself  becoming  the  preponderance  in  the 
balance  of  the  world;  could  they  see  her  attracting,  as  to  a  centre, 
religion  and  science,  and  again  distributing  her  collected  rays  of 
light,  and  truth,  and  life,  to  other — even  the  most  distant  lands — 
what  would  be  their  astonishment! 

"./^^  swift  as  THE  EAGLE  ptiETH. — The  eagle  was  the  Ro- 
man standard.  As  an  image,  the  eagle  is  the  emblem  of  strength, 
of  beauty,  of  celerity,  and  of  majesty.  Such  a  figure  shadowed 
forth  with  singular  felicity  the  distinguished  characteristics  of  their 
conquerors.  What  withstood  their  arms?  What  opposed  success- 
fully their  power?  What  resisted  their  progress?  What  subdued 
their  valour?  The  ensign  of  Rome  was  planted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  Jerusalem:  "the  abomination  of 
desolation"  was  set  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  its  sanctuary.  The 
flight  of  the  eagle  was  an  apt  and  forcible  representation  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  conquests:  and  on  more  occasions  than  one,  the 
proud  boast  of  their  imperial  commander,  vv-as  more  than  an  empty 
vaunt — "I  came— I  '5aw — I  conquered'" — 

*  Adrian  and  Vespasian. 
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"  S  nation,  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand. — 

Again,  the  correspondence  of  the  prophecy  with  the  event  is 
striking:  and  again  the  application  of  it  to  the  Romans  is  confirmed. 
Is  it  not  singular  that  Moses  should  represent  the  destroyers  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  a  remote  people,  of  strange  language?  Is  it  not  an 
irresistible  evidence  that  he  was  inspired?  Had  his  language  been 
founded  upon  mere  conjecture,  he  would  rather  have  supposed  and 
affirmed,  that  their  envious,  jealous,  powerful  neighbours,  would 
combine  to  destroy  them — this  was  the  more  likely  position.  Had 
he  designed  only  to  terrify  them  by  threatenings,  while  this  last 
conjecture  would  have  been  built  upon  the  broader  basis  of  proba- 
bility, it  would  have  better  answered  this  purpose:  because  the  re- 
presentation of  an  adversary  near  at  hand,  would  have  been  more 
terrible,  than  the  prediction  of  one  more  remote.  Had  he  not  been 
inspired  to  develope  futurity,  he  never  would  have  supposed  that 
the  Jews  were  to  fall,  in  case  of  disobedience,  by  a  distant,  and  not 
by  a  neighbouring,  power.  But  the  question  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  the  fact:  and  hypothesis  is  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
exact  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy. 

V.  50. — "  A  nation  of  fierce  countenance. — Who  is  not  re- 
minded of  the  language  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  assist- 
ed the  Tarentines,  before  the  first  Punic  war?  After  a  battle,  in 
which  he  was  victorious,  and  the  Romans  were  defeated,  he  walked 
in  the  field  crimsoned  by  human  blood:  and  when  he  saw  the 
wounds  of  the  Romans  all  in  front,  and  marked  the  fierceness  of 
their  countenance  preserved  even  in  death;  he  exclaimed,  that  "if 
he  had  such  soldiers,  or  if  he  were  their  commander,  he  would  sub- 
due the  whole  world,"  adding,  that  "such  another  victory  would 
ruin  him."  And  here,  before  they  were  a  people  at  all,  they  were 
expressly  described  "a  nation  o{ fierce  countenance." 

"  Which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show 

favour  to  the  young. — Another,  and  a  horrible  trait,  of  the  Ro- 
man character,  in  their  vindictive  treatment  of  the  Jews.  The 
spirit  of  the  Romans  was  a  haughty,  martial  spirit:  but  I  apprehend 
there  can  be  furnished  no  parallel  in  their  history,  and  in  their  con- 
duct towards  other  nations,  of  that  inflexible,  unrelenting,  indis- 
criminate cruelty,  which  they  exercised  towards  the  Jews.  Titus, 
under  whom  the  prediction  received  its  full  accomplishment,  was 
mild,  humane,  and  benevolent:  the  grateful  history  of  his  own 
times,  and  of  those  immediately  succeeding,  has  embalmed  his 
memory  for  posterity:  but  he  seems,  beloved  as  he  was  by  his 
soldiers,  at  that  moment  to  have  lost  all  his  authority:  he  could 
neither  restrain  the  finy  of  the  military  against  the  wretched  inha- 
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bitants  of  the  city,  nor  preserve  the  temple  from  the  flames  kindled 
within  its  sacred  walls  by  their  blind  and  senseless  rage;  and  he 
himself  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  usual  clemency,  and  to  have 
sacrificed,  in  that  singular  instance,  his  very  humanity  to  resent- 
ment, in  the  dreadful  number  of  crucifixions,  which  he  either  com- 
manded or  allowed,  of  the  Jews  who  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
tears  of  innocence,  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  softness  of  female  ex- 
cellence, and  the  hoary  head,  were  equally  unavailing:  and  the 
strokes  of  mortality  were  dealt  around  with  indiscriminate  barbari- 
ty. What  a  fearful  destroyer  is  man,  when  he  is  resigned  to  the 
impulse. of  his  depraved  passions!  The  most  gentle  and  amiable 
dispositions,  thus  given  over,  become  fierce,  vindictive,  untracta- 
ble,  and  pitiless.  It  is  a  distinguished  mercy  to  be  delivered  from 
ourselves:  it  is  an  unspeakable  consolation  to  "fall  into  the  hands 
of  God,''  and  not  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  an  imperious  fellow-worm ! 
V.  51. — "And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of 
thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed:  which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  either 
com,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until 
he  have  destroyed  thee.''  The  blessings  and  the  bounties  of  provi- 
dence are  little  esteemed,  till  they  are  withheld.  We  plant,  and 
sow  and  increase,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  our  labours — but  how  seldom 
we  are  affected  by  these  mercies  at  the  moment,  or  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  them  afterwards!  Should  we  not  feel  lively  grati- 
tude, when  the  harvest  is  brought  in,  that  an  enemy  has  not  been 
permitted  to  lay  w^aste  our  fruitful  fields,  and  to  empurple  our  plains 
with  our  own  blood?  What  hand  secures  and  feeds  us?  And  why 
are  we  not  in  the  condition  of  those  Jews,  who  planted,  but  eat  not 
of  the  fruit  of  their  vineyards;  who  sowed,  but  reaped  not;  who  la- 
boured, not  for  their  families,  but  for  a  cruel  and  merciless  foe? 
When  shall  we  be  wise,  and  understand  these  things?  Our  bread 
has  been  given  us,  and  our  water  has  been  sure.  The  drought  has 
not  consumed  our  corn,  nor  famine  wasted  our  stores.  The  pesti- 
lence has  not  depopulated  our  cities,  nor  the  sword  stained  our  soil 
with  the  crimson  current  of  human  life.  He  hath  not  so  dealt 
with  otlier  nations.  War  has  raved  round  us  on  every  side:  but 
its  very  sound  has  died  away  at  the  foot  of  our  native  cliffs.  Here, 
the  throne  of  despotism  has  been  reared  ujDon  the  ruins  of  liberty, 
and  upon  multitudes  slain:  there,  the  earth  has  refused  to  repay  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman.  In  this  empire,  war  ravages  its  towns  and 
its  plantations:  in  that,  the  malignant  fever  shakes  its  desolating 
scourge  over  the  wasted  people.  0  Britain,  "  forget  not  all  thy 
benefits!"  Whose  heart  does  not  overflow  with  joy,  and  thank- 
fulness this  night,  when  he  contrasts  the  situation  of  his  menaced 
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but  tranquil  country,  with  the  representations  of  this  passage,  and 
with  the  condition  of  the  nations  by  which  she  is  surrounded? 

V.  52. — "And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  dozen,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy 
land:  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  throughout  all  thy  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee^  At  the  time  when  this 
prophecy  was  delivered,  Israel  was  not  in  possession  of  Canaan: 
for  Moses  never  passed  Jordan,  nor  set  foot  in  the  promised  land. 
The  Jews  had  no  cities,  no  gates,  no  high  and  fenced  walls,  nothing 
to  excite  their  confidence,  or  to  answer  the  outline  of  the  prediction. 
It  related  altogether  to  things  which  did  not  then  exist;  and  which, 
so  far  as  mere  human  foresight  was  concerned,  might  never  be. 
But  the  event  justified  the  prophecy.  Jerusalem  was  a  fortified 
place  of  prodigious  strength:  it  became  the  boast  of  the  Jews;  and 
at  the  time  to  which  the  passage  alludes  was  taken  with  so  much 
difficulty,  that  Titus  acknowledged  it  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble, had  not  God  fought  against  the  city.  In  former  periods  of  their 
history  it  was  very  formidable:  but  sin  undermines  the  strongest 
fortifications;  and  it  was  repeatedly  wasted  as  a  punishment  to  its 
inhabitants.  When  the  arm  of  God  is  with  a  nation,  "one  shall 
chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight:"  when  the 
arm  of  God  is  against  an  empire,  vain  is  their  strength,  and  vain 
are  their  resources;  "they  shall  flee  when  no  one  pursueth  " — they 
shall  be  chased  as  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind. 

V.  53.  "  tdnd  thou  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  oivn  body,  the 
Jlesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters  (ivhich  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  given  thee)  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  ivhereivith  thine 
enemies  shall  distress  theeP — Unnatural  as  this  representation 
may  appear,  it  was  literally  accomplished.  Ah,  little  do  we  know, 
surrounded  as  we  are  by  plenty,  what  are  the  horrors  of  famine, 
and  to  what  extremities  human  nature  may  be  driven.  I  recollect 
it  is  one  of  the  just,  but  horrible  pictures,  of  famine,  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  that  "  every  man  shall  eat  the  flesh 
of  his  own  arm;"  and  there  do  not  want  instances  that  answer  the 
description.  One  circumstance,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
man affliction, '  take  it  for  all  in  all,'  is  related  by  Josephus,  when 
he  recorded  the  siege  to  which  Moses  seems  directly  to  refer:  a 
case  so  full  of  cruelty,  a  violation  of  the  feelings  of  nature  so 
extraordinary,  an  act  from  the  perpetration  of  which  imagination 
revolts  with  so  much  horror,  that  he  not  only  relates  it  with  re- 
luctance, but  affirms  he  would  not  have  related  it  at  all,  because  he 
could  not  expect  to  be  believed,  had  there  not  survived,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gave  his  history  to  the  world,  many  respectable  per- 
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sons  who  could  attest  it.  A  woman  of  high  consideration,  who, 
therefore,  exactly  corresponded  with  the  description  of  Moses,  slew 
her  own  child  with  a  design  to  eat  him.  What  must  have  been  a 
mother's  sufferings,  before  she  was  impelled  to  such  an  act!  She 
dressed  the  body  in  secret,  lest  her  neighbours,  urged  by  famine, 
should  break  in  upon  her,  and  deprive  her  by  force  of  her  unnatural 
food.  The  smell  of  flesh  dressed  could  not,  however,  be  suppressed; 
her  house  was  actually  forced  by  her  neighbours:  but  when  they 
saw  the  mangled  body  of  the  child  half-devoured,  and  understood, 
that,  driven  to  desperation,  a  mother's  hand  had  committed  this 
atrocious  outrage  upon  nature,  horror  subdued  even  the  force  of 
famine,  and  having  stood  a  few  dreadful  moments  suspended  in  fear, 
they  withdrew,  and  left  her  to  complete  her  barbarous  meal  alone! 
But  so  was  it  predicted:  "The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon 
the  ground,  for  delicateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil 
toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward  her  son,  and  toward 
her  daughter,  and  toward  her  children  which  she  shall  bear,  for 
she  shall  eat  them,  for  want  of  all  things,  5'ecre//y,  in  the  siege,  and 
straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates;" 
and  with  this  horrible  picture  we  will  close  the  affecting  scene  of 
Jewish  Desolation. 

The  succeeding  part  of  the  prophecy  applies  to, 
II.  The  Dispersion  op  the  Jews;  and  to  their  sufferings  in  that 
state;  the  state  in  which  they  continue  to  this  hour. 

V.  64.  ^^  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  peo- 
ple, from,  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other." — This 
circumstance  forms  a  powerful  sanction  to  the  determination  with 
which  we  commenced  this  Lecture,  to  consider  the  prophecy  only 
in  reference  to  one  event  and  to  one  people:  for  although  in  pre- 
ceding captivities  they  were  partially  scattered  abroad,  yet  this  dis- 
persion was  never  universal  and  permanent,  the  fixed  characters  of 
it  in  this  passage,  till  "  the  Romans  came,  and  took  away  their  place 
and  nation."  But  then  the  Lord  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  their  children,  whose  personal  and  transcendent  guilt  filled 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  as  a  people;  and  all  the  righteous 
blood  which  had  been  shed  from  Abel  to  Christ,  came  upon  that 
generation.  They  were  driven  from  Jerusalem  in  all  directions; 
and  to  this  hour  have  never  been  allowed  to  inhabit  their  metropolis; 
nor  can  even  the  outline  of  their  city  be  traced  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Their  country  is  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies;  very 
few  Jews  are  permitted  to  remain  in  it,  and  those  are  aliens,  for 
they  have  no  possessions  there.     While  it  is  overrun  with  Turks, 
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Greeks,  Christians,  Moors,  and  Arabians;  the  original  proprietors 
of  this  wasted  track  are  dispersed  in  the  East,  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 
in  the  West  Indies,  among  all  nations,  and  literally  "  from  the  one 
end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other." 

"  Jlnd  then  thou  shall  serve  other  gods,  ivhich  neither  thou  nor 
thy  fathers  have  known,  even  ivood  and  slone.''  Persecution 
for  conscience  sake,  and  compulsive  worship,  are  manifestly  the 
features  of  this  threatening;  whatever  humiliating  circumstances  are 
particularly  intended,  as  they  are  expressed  only  in  general  terms, 
we  do  not  presume  to  insist  upon  facts  beyond  the  general  outline 
of  the  prediction.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  they  have  severely  suf- 
fered on  this  account:  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  fire,  they 
have  been  compelled  both  to  renounce,  in  those  countries,  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers,  and  to  bow  before  the  images  of  the  saints; 
which  we,  as  well  as  they,  deem  idolatry.  They  dare  not  even 
secretly  practise  the  seal  of  circumcision,  for  fear  of  possible  dis- 
covery.* There  are  no  Jews  there,  because  there  are  none  that 
dare  avow  themselves  such.  "  In  vain  "  (says  an  able  writert) 
"  the  great  lords  of  Spain  make  alliances,  change  their  names,  and 
take  ancient  scutcheons,  they  are  still  known  to  be  of  Jewish  race, 
and  Jews  themselves.  The  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  are  full  of 
them.  Most  of  the  canons,  inquisitors,  and  bishops  proceed  from 
this  nation. "I  Such  has  been  the  fact;  the  recent  changes  on  the 
continent  may  enable  them  to  remove  this  disgusting  veil  of  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Gibbon  has  related,  with  his  wonted  force  and  eloquence,  a 
terrible  persecution  which  they  endured  in  Spain,  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, so  early  as  the  seventh  century,  under  "  Sisebut,  a  Gothic 
king.  Ninety  thousand  Jews  were  compelled  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels  were  confis- 
cated, their  bodies  tortured;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country.  The  excessive 
zeal  of  the  catholic  king  was  moderated,  even  by  the  clergy  of 
Spain,  who  solemnly  pronounced  an  inconsistent  sentence:  that 
the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly  imposed;  but  that  the  Jews 
who  had  been  baptized  should  be  constrained  for  the  honour " 
(read  the  dishonour)  "  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the  external 
practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved  and  detested.  Their 
frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the  successors  of  Sisebut  to 
banish  the  whole  nation  from  his  dominions;  and  a  council  of  To- 
ledo published  a  decree,  that  every  Gothic  king  should  swear  to 

•  Anc.  Univ.  Hist  vol.  x.  chap.  ii.  p.  73.    Note  G. 

I  Limboret.  4  See  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  I.  Dissert,  vii.  p.  108. 
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maintain  this  salutary  edict.  But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to 
dismiss  the  victims,  whom  they  delighted  to  torture;  or  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might  ex- 
ercise a  lucrative  oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued  in  Spain, 
under  the  weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the 
same  country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  code  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length  discovered, 
that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred  will  find  the  op- 
portunity of  revenge.  A  nation,  the  secret  or  professed  enemies 
of  Christianity,  slill  miiUiplied  in  servitude  and  distress;  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Jews  promoted  the  rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  con- 
querors."* 

V.  65. — "  A?id  among  these  nations  thou  shalt  Jind  no  ease,  neither 
shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest."   Besides  the  storm  of  persecution 
which  we  have  just  recalled  to  your  recollection,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  banished  from  England:  in  the  fourteenth  from 
France;  in  the  fifteenth  again  from  Spain;  afterwards  from  Portu- 
gal; and  still  more  recently  from  Bohemia.     It  had  been  said  in 
the  twenty-ninth  verse  of  this  chapter — "  Thou  shalt  be  only  op- 
pressed, and  spoiled  evermore."     Without  looking  farther,  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  will  furnish  us  with  some  terrible  exam- 
ples of  their  oppressions,  both  in  respect  of  their  persons  and  their 
property.    Richard  the  First,  whose  reign  was  what  the  world  calls 
glorious,  but  whose  chief  excellence  was  personal  valour,  sullied 
by  a  variety  of  bad  qualities;  was  proud  and  vindictive;  and  his 
government  oppressive  and  arbitrary.     The  Jews  felt  the  weight 
of  these  evils  in  an  extraordinary  measure.     He  forbade  them  to 
appear  at  his  coronation;  and  because  some,  in  confidence  of  the 
presents  which  they  had  made  him,  presumed  to  disobey,  a  gene- 
ral massacre  of  the  Jews  commenced  by  the  populace,  which  if  he 
did  not  command,  he  took  no  trouble  to  restrain.     From  London 
the  persecuting  spirit  fled  through  other  cities;  and  in  York,  "five 
hundred  of  that  nation,  who  had  retired  into  the  castle  for  safety, 
and  found  themselves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered  their 
own  wives  and  children,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  walls  upon 
the  populace,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perished  in  the 
flames."!    In  the  weak  and  turbulent  reign  of  John,  a  character  in- 
famous for  cowardice,  for  oppression,  and  for  murder,  whose  life 
is  a  stain  to  the  English   history,  but  from  whose  hand  liberty 
wrested  her  celebrated  charter,  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews  were 
renewed,  and  were  directed  immediately  towards  their  property. 

•  Gibbon's,  Rome,  Vol.  VI.  chap,  xxxvii.  p.  303,  304,  8vo.  edit. 
I  Hume's  England,  Vol.  II.  chap.  x.  p.  178,  179.  12mo.  edit. 
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One  of  our  best  historians  says,  that  they  "  were  entirely  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  were  extremely  odious  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
people,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  immeasurable  rapacity  of  the 
king  and  of  his  ministers.  Besides  many  other  indignities  to  which 
they  were  continually  exposed,  it  appears  that  they  were  once  all 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  marks  ex- 
acted for  their  liberty.  At  different  times,  from  five  Jews  only, 
was  extorted,  by  this  tyrant,  16,600  marks."  In  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  whose  incapacity  for  government  was 
at  least  equalled  by  his  rapacity  towards  the  Jews,  this  unhappy 
people  were  repeatedly  spoiled  and  destroyed — "The  king  bor- 
rowed 5000  marks  of  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  for  his  repayment 
consigned  over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in  England:"  but  I  am  weary 
of  reciting  evidences  so  plainly  illustrative  of  that  cruel  treatment 
which  Moses  foretold  in  their  dispersion.*  At  one  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  "no  less  than  15,000  of  them  were 
robbed  of  their  effects,  and  banished  the  kingdom," t  A  still  more 
terrible  calamity  overtook  them  in  different  countries  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  especially  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  religious 
toleration  is  not  known,  and  where  the  Jews  have  always  suffered 
most  severely,  they  have  not  been  suffered  to  have  the  education 
of  their  own  children,  who  were  taken  from  them,  and  brought  up 
in  monasteries  to  which  their  parents  could  have  no  access.  This 
also  had  been  foretold  (v.  32.)  "Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall 
be  given  unto  another  people,  and  thine  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail 
with  longing  for  them  all  the  day  long."  Such  were  their  various 
oppressions:  but  the  prophet  now  turns  their  eyes  upon  their  an- 
guish of  spirit. 

"  But  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  fail- 
ing of  eyes,  and  sorrow  ofmind.^^  What  a  terrible  picture  is  here  of 
the  visitations  of  the  Almighty,  when  he  makes  requisition  for  sin! 
He  can  not  only  seal  up  the  springs  of  external  comfort,  but  eclipse 
the  sunshine  of  the  spirit  with  ten  thousand  nameless  apprehen- 
sions. "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God!"  "A  trembling  heart!" — what  an  evil!  Disease  may  yield 
to  the  power  of  medicine:  but  who,  besides  himself,  can  heal  the 
spirit  which  God  has  wounded?  Calamity  is  usually  confined  to 
time,  and  death  is  a  shelter  from  the  roughest  day:  but  this  is  a 
sorrow  which  passes  the  limits  of  life,  and  the  palsy  of  terror  rages 
with  increasing  violence,  as  the  present  turbulent  scene  hastens  to 

•  See  Hume's  England,  Vol.  IF.  Appendix,  2,  p.  319.  Vol.  III.  chap.  i.  p.  61,  62— 
90  and  91. 

t  Ditto,  p.  101—103. 
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close,  because,  dying  under  divine  displeasure,  a  more  terrible,  and 
an  unalterable  state  of  being,  commences.  Follow  yonder  smitten 
rebel,  who  carries  the  arrows  of  God  every  where  rankling  in  his 
conscience!  He  droops  even  while  he  is  encompassed  by  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  a  prey  to  tormenting  reflections,  to  the  scorpion  stings 
of  self-accusation,  to  the  multiplying  terrors  of  despair.  His  cheek 
grows  pale,  his  eye  waxes  dim,  his  body  wastes,  his  strength  melts 
away,  under  the  pressure  of  a  disease  which  art  cannot  reach,  a 
disease  the  seat  of  which  is  in  his  heai-t.  This  is  the  delineation  of 
Moses,  this  was  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  many  affecting  instances:  do 
you  shudder  at  the  scenery?  Take  heed  to  yourselves!  the  same 
artillery  is  still  planted  against  the  head  of  guilt,  and  a  punishment 
no  less  terrible  awaits  present  rebellion,  although  perhaps  unseen, 
and  future  in  its  execution.  "  He  that  being  often  reproved,  hard- 
eneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  re- 
medy." 

V.  66. — "  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee;  afid  thou  shall 
fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life."  God 
rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  tempest.  The  ball,  that  is 
discharged  from  yonder  cloud  fraught  with  electricity,  is  overruled 
by  the  unerring  hand  of  Heaven,  and  obeys  its  destination  to  smite 
the  desert  or  the  city,  the  mountain  or  the  spire,  the  house,  or  the 
tree,  or  the  traveller  that  seeks  a  shelter  under  it.  With  God  at 
our  right  hand,  amid  the  changes  of  life,  or  the  terrors  of  death,  we 
shall  not  be  greatly  moved.  When  his  inspiring  presence  is  with- 
drawn, in  vain  we  seek  repose,  and  woo  prosperity.  A  curse  fol- 
lows us  into  the  city  and  into  the  field;  at  home  and  abroad;  into 
our  families  and  into  our  possessions;  in-all  that  we  have,  and  all 
that  we  perform.  Thus  are  these  deserted  people  exhibited  as 
having  "  none  assurance  of  their  lives."  You  have  already  seen, 
what  just  reason  they  had  to  fear,  from  their  frequent  sufferings. 
Josephus  estimates,  that  one  million,  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  ninety,  perished  at  once  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  Judea. 

Ver.  67. — "  In  the  morning  thou  shall  say,  Would  God  it  were  even  ! 
and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  morning  !  for  the  fear  of 
thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shall  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes 
which  thou  shall  see  /"  A  lively  picture  of  restless  agony  I  A  moving 
description  of  feelings  which  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  their  deso- 
late and  precarious  circumstances !  It  was  announced  "  thou  shalt 
become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word,  among  all  na- 
tions whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  these  words  are  faithful  and  true.     They  are  subjects  of  con- 
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stant  derision  to  one  part  of  the  community,  and  of  disgust  to  others. 
Their  very  persons  arc  deemed  odious ;  and  every  evil  and  unworthy 
passion  is  ascribed  to  them,  from  the  most  insatiable  avarice  to  the 
most  inflexible  hardness  of  heart.  If  we  wish  to  fix  a  stigma  upon 
a  man's  character,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  "  he  is  a  Jew,"  and 
society  will  feel  the  reproach,  and  be  ready  to  brand  all  his  trans- 
actions. They  are  objects  of  compassion,  and  subjects  for  your  pray- 
ers :  sin  lies  at  the  root  of  their  degradation ;  and  even  now  they  have 
not  lost  all  the  impress  of  God's  hand-writing.  Let  the  complaint, 
extorted  by  misery,  be  a  lesson  to  the  children  of  prosperity,  who 
sometimes  use  correspondent  language  from  the  mere  lassitude  of 
indolence :  should  God  shower  his  plagues  upon  them,  as  he  has  done 
formerly  upon  this  devoted  people,  they  would  feel  the  misery  which 
at  present  they  mock  with  their  murmurings. 

V.  68. — "  Jlnd  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  with  ships, 
by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  u?ilo  thee,  thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again  : 
and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bond-men  and  for  bond-wo- 
men, and  no  man  shall  buy  you."  Perhaps  this  intends  that  their  suf- 
ferings should  be  as  oppressive  as  their  former  Egyptian  bondage; 
and  even  be  attended  by  cruelties  more  aggravating.  But,  from  the 
best  authorities,  we  collect  enough  to  be  persuaded  that  this  point 
of  the  prophecy  also  received  a  literal  accomplishment.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  carried  thither  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.*  It  is  certain,  from 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  at  the  command  of  Titus  many  were 
thus  transported;  and  so  little  were  they  esteemed,  that  eleven  thou- 
sand of  them  were  suffered  to  perish  with  want.f  Such  was  the 
glut  of  the  market,  that  thirty  Jews  were  offered  for  sale  for  one 
small  piece  of  money;  and  even  then  sometimes  purchasers  could 
not  be  found. 

Such  were  the  predictions  of  their  distinguished  Lawgiver  respect- 
ing the  desolation  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  predictions  re- 
echoed by  all  their  prophets  in  succession,  and  which,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  impartial  history,  have  been  so  completely  accomplished. 
We  ask  you  to  review  the  representations  of  this  evening,  and  to  say 
whether  their  present  existence  and  population,  in  circumstances  of 
such  singular  disadvantage,  and  through  so  long  a  period,  of  such 
singular  oppression,  among  all  nations,  can  be  deemed  less  than  a 
standing  miracle,  demonstrating  the  superintendence  of  providence, 
the  faith  of  prophecy,  and  by  deduction,  the  truth  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures?     At  the  close  of  so  many  years  from 

•  Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  i.  Dissert.  7,  p.  102. 

I  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  r.  9,  &c.  p.  1291.     See  also  the  note  at  the  end. 
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their  dispersion,  and  in  defiance  of  such  cruel  measures  employed 
against  them,  "one  million  are  supposed  to  be  resident  in  the  various 
provinces  of  Turkey,  three  hundred  thousand  in  Persia,  India,  and 
China,  and  seventeen  hundred  thousand  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica. Their  outward  condition  and  circumstances  are  generally  to- 
lerable, except  in  Portugal  and  Spain."*  And  it  is  now  probable 
that  the  hand  of  persecution  will  be  stayed  even  in  those  countries, 
from  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  that  power  to  which  those  em- 
pires are  at  present  likely  to  be  subjected. 

God  had  said  that  he  "  would  not  destroy  them  utterly,"  even  in 
their  lowest  estate,  nor  "break  his  covenant  with  them:"  and  their 
distinction  from  all  people  forms  a  leading  feature  in  their  dispersion 
ahd  preservation.  It  is  the  distinction  of  nature,  as  well  as  habits 
and  circumstances.  Nor  is  this  less  miraculous  than  their  preserva- 
tion itself  The  laborious  and  pious  Prelate,  who  has  poured  so  much 
light  upon  this  subject  and  upon  prophecy  at  large,  argues  here  with 
his  wonted  plainness  and  conviction.  "No  people  have  continued 
unmixed  so  long  as  they  have  done,  not  only  of  those  who  have  sent 
forth  colonies  into  foreign  countries,  but  even  of  those  who  have 
abided  in  their  own  country.  The  northern  nations  have  come  in 
swarms  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe;  but  where  are  they 
now  to  be  discerned  and  distinguished?  The  Gauls  went  forth  in 
great  bodies  to  seek  their  fortune  in  foreign  parts ;  but  what  traces 
or  footsteps  of  them  are  now  remaining  any  where?  In  France, 
who  can  separate  the  race  of  the  ancient  Gauls  from  the  various 
other  people  who  from  time  to  time  have  settled  there?  In  Spain, 
who  can  distinguish  exactly  between  the  first  possessors,  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Goths,  and  the  Moors,  who  conquered  and  kept  possession 
of  the  country  for  some  ages?  In  England,  who  can  pretend  to  say 
with  certainty,  which  families  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  which  from  the  Romans,  or  Saxons,  or  Danes,  or  Normans'?  The 
most  ancient  and  honourable  pedigrees  can  be  traced  up  only  to  a 
certain  period,  and  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  but  conjecture  and 
uncertainty,  obscurity  and  ignorance:  but  the  Jews  can  go  up  higher 
than  any  nation,  they  can  even  deduce  their  pedigree  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world.  They  may  not  know  from  what  particular 
tribe  or  family  they  are  descended,  but  they  know  certainly  that  they 
all  sprang  from  the  stock  of  Abraham.  And  yet  the  contempt  with 
which  they  have  been  treated,  and  the  hardships  M^hich  they  have 
undergone  in  almost  all  countries,  should,  one  would  think,  have  made 
them  desirous  to  forget  or  renounce  their  original :  but  they  profess 
it,  they  glory  in  it:  and  after  so  many  wars,  massacres,  and  persecu- 

•  Ketton  Proph.  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.  p.  120.  Note. 
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tlons,  they  still  subsist;"  they  subsist  in  the  full  evidence  of  distinc- 
tion— "they  still  are  very  numerous:  and  what  but  a  supernatural 
power,"  co7istanlly,  and  still  exerted,  "could  have  preserved  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  none  other  nation  upon  earth  hath  been  pre- 
served?"* and  in  such  circumstances  as  no  other  nation  upon  earth 
hath  ever  been  placed. 

The  Jews  are  thus  distinguished  and  preserved  for  better  times. 
Jesus  is  sent  not  merely  for  the  fall,"  but  also  "for  the  rising  again 
of  Israel. "  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  gathering  in  of  the 
Jews  shall  arrive  together;  "and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd."  O  ye  wandering,  dispersed  children  of  Abraham!  we 
pity  your  low  estate!  we  long  to  infold  you  in  the  arms  of  Christian 
communion!  we  anticipate,  we  wait,  and  we  pray  for  the  day  when 
ye  shall  "turn  again  to  your  strong  hold:"  when  "ye  shall  look  upon 
him  whom  ye  have  pierced,  and  mourn :"  when  ye  shall  say,  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord!"  "O  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Israel  were  come  out  of  Zion !  when  God  bringeth  back  the 
captivity  of  his  people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be  glad!" 


NOTES. 


Notes  to  the  seventh  Lecture. 

Is  confirmation  of  that  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding-  Lecture,  are  tlie 
following' extracts  from  Josephus:  rm  yoc^  ^itf^ortKHi  y-XToiXiTroireii  f^ovm,  rot  «A- 
Xov  o^hov  CTraXyv  a-vv  yvvcii^i  kxi  reicvoii,  eXx^io-']*!^  Tif,e,r,(;  'eaetirjov,  TrXijB-e]  re  ruv 

ecuTof<.oXuv,  oTTox;  xctj  yevfes?  i^xyuyotev,  'o^uiiY.xi  rUTiii  i^tx>^To.  £VfV7»)irc  yttey  rol 
rui  iiXK^iiHlldi  <*^'  06ur<yv,  e'l  Ttq  c'lt;  x.oXx'reuii  a-^iot;.  kxi  ra/v  fA.ii  ctTTifA.TroXiiB'h- 
TMv  uTTet^ov  TO  ttXij^oi;  >jv. — "  Leaving-  only  tlie  common  people,  they  sold  the  rest, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  for  an  inconsiderable  price,  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
exjJused  to  sale,  and  the  paucity  of  buyers,  althoag-h  he  had  issued  an  edict,  that  none 
should  flee  to  him  sing-ly,  intending  thereby  to  obtain  also  their  families,  yet  he  re- 
ceived these  also,  appointing  some  to  inquire  who  were  worthy  of  punishment,  and 
to  inflict  it  on  them,  and  an  infinite  multitude  were  sold."  Joseph-  de  Bello  Jud.  lib. 
vi.  cap.  8,  sect.  2,  p.  1288.  Hud.  edit.  "What  a  striking-  illustration  of  the  prophecy — 
*'  Ye  shall  be  sold  unto  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  shall 
buy  you."  Of  their  transmission  to  Egypt,  the  indignities  they  suffered,  and  the 
immense  slaughter  of  the  captive  Jews,  he  says,  o  ^e  rui;  f/.iv  a-'la.'riahii  y.xi  Xntrjpi- 
KHi  TTxvTXi;,  iItt'  xXX/iXuv  ev^eiKWfievm,  uTreKTeivr  raiv  ^}  viuv  t«s  u-^TiXoTxrai 
xxt  KxXUti  CTTiXi'^x^  h>i^£i  rai  ^^ixu.Qoo'  ra  ^e  Xoitth  -jrXriBiii  ts?  Itt)^  eTrlxuxf^ty-cc 
tTi)  S'ttirxi  'iTrefC'^a  iU  rx  x.xt'  AiyvTrlov  e^yx,  TrXeia-Tm  $''  s'l^  rxi  sttx^x^'*^ 
o'lcOM^tlTxro  TTroi,  <p^x^yiToiA.aHi  iv  ro7i  B-exr^oii  tn^yj^ai  KXt  .^})^]oi<;.  oi  J^'e'vTo? 
iTrlec.KXiS'ex.a  Irojv   Itt^x^iijo-xv .   i<p.^x^}jTxv    ^^xdrtuv   £»  «7j  hex^inv  o   ^^ovrav 

*  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  i.  Dissert,  viii.  p.  118,  119. 
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ft.71  iu.£rx^Xf*.ioccvoyr£s  r^o(pt]g,  o?  ^^a  Tr^oc-ii/^evot  <J^«Jo^£v;;v.  Wfo;  ^i  to  wA^jSo?  tii 
fvS^eicc  KXi  o-tra.  "AH  the  seditious  and  tlie  robbers,  wlio  were  betrayed  by  mutual 
treaciiery,  he  slew:  but  certain  chosen  youths,  who  excelled  the  rest  in  stature  and  in 
beauty  of  configuration,  he  reserved  to  grace  the  triumpii.  The  whole  remaining 
multitude,  above  17  years  of  age,  he  sent  bound  into  Egypt  as  slaves  for  hard  labour. 
Titus  also  dispersed  many  of  them  through  the  provinces  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
sword,  or  by  wild  beasts,  in  tlie  theatres.  Those  who  were  under  seventeen  years 
were  sold.  During  the  time  they  were  under  the  control  of  Fronto,  12,000  died  of 
hunger,  partly  from  the  hatred  of  their  keepers,  who  gave  them  nothing  to  eat,  partly 
that  some  refused  food  when  it  was  offered  tliem;  and,  indeed,  there  was  now  a  scar- 
city of  provision,  because  of  the  multitude." 

Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vL  cap.  9,  sect.  2,  p.  1291.  Hud.  edit. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  loss,  he  says,  T»v  f^h    av   ce,i^i/.oi,X6)ruv   ■n-a.^Tu^,   o<rx 

r£v  S'"'  x7ri)Xiiu.evuv  y.xrx  ttxtxv  Tr,<)  ■^roXto^x.txv ,  fA.v^ixaii  exxTov  y,xi  S'ikx.   "The 
number  of  captives  taken  during  the  time  of  the  whole  war,  was  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand; but  of  all  that  perished  during  the  time  of  the  entire  siege,  eleven  millions." 
Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  9,  sect.  S,p.  1291.  Hud.  edit. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 


PROPHECIES  RESPECTING  BABYLON,  TYRE,  THE  FORMER  AND  THE  PRESENT 

STATE  OF  EGYPT. 


ISAIAH  XIII.  19 22. 

And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall 
be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  nei- 
ther shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation:  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  tent  there;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there.  But  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  be  there,  and  their  houses  sliall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and 
owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces: 
and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged, 

EzEK.  XXVI.  3 — 6.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  TrRus, 
and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves 
to  come  up,  and  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers; 
I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall 
be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea:  for  I  have  spoken  it, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  and  it  shall  become  a  spoil  to  the  nations.  And  her  daughters 
which  are  in  the  field  shall  be  slain  by  the  sword,  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord. 

EzEK.  XXIX.  14,  15.  I  will  bringagain  the  captivity  of  Estpt,  and  will  cause  them 
to  return  into  the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  habitation,  and  they  shall 
be  there  a  base  kingdom.  It  shall  be  the  b;isest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it 
exalt  itself  any  more  among  the  nations:  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall 
no  more  rule  over  the  nations. 

By  many  laborious  and  learned  researches,  the  truth  of  this  vo- 
lume has  been  proved,  its  antiquity  demonstrated,  and  its  claims  to 
inspiration  established.  Amidst  the  mass  of  evidence  furnished  by 
science  yielding  her  treasures  to  the  great  and  good  cause  of  reli- 
gion; and  while  the  weight  of  solid  literature  has  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances been  roused  to  crush  the  feeble,  superficial,  imposing  objec- 
tions of  modern  skepticism,  which  rather  wishes  the  volume  it 
opposes  not  to  be  true,  than  hopes  to  prove  it  false;  a  few  plain 
considerations  may  be  produced  to  advantage  by  inferior  talents, 
and  those  perhaps  more  satisfactory  to  a  plain  understanding,  be- 
cause better  comprehended,  than  more  laborious  investigation.   The 
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pretensions  of  modern  philosophy,  and  the  virulent  but  vain  attacks 
which  have  been  made,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  upon  the  divinity  of  Chris- 
tianity, have  produced  a  most  beneficial  effect:  they  have  excited 
the  efforts  of  men  of  different  powers,  have  placed  the  invincible 
evidences  of  revealed  religion  in  all  their  various  lights  and  bearings, 
and  have  convinced  the  unprejudiced  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  hearts  of  those  concerned  for  the  sanctuary  should  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God.  In  presuming  to  put  forth  our  hand  to  stay  it 
amid  the  rude  assaults  by  which  the  malignity  of  man  has  attempt- 
ed to  shake  it,  not  with  the  temerity  of  Uzzah,  but  impelled  by  a 
sense  of  official  dut}',  we  have  never  professed  to  do  more  than  to 
endeavour  to  render  plain  those  able  arguments  which  are  some- 
times either  difficult  of  access,  or  difficult  to  understand;  and  to 
strike  out  from  the  various  subjects  such  practical  inferences  as  may 
be  useful  and  instructive. 

Imagine,  then,  a  number  of  men  combining  to  palm  upon  the 
world  a  volume  which  they  wish  to  be  received  as  something  more 
than  of  human  composition.  They  would  be  anxious  to  adorn  it 
with  every  possible  attraction;  and  they  would  not  merely  aim  at 
regularity,  but  endeavour  to  polish  it  into  the  most  perfect  sym- 
metry. It  would  never  occur  to  them  to  mingle  history,  legisla- 
tion, prophecy,  poetry,  and  epistolary  compositions  in  such  a  pro- 
duction. They  would  be  afraid  of  crushing  their  scheme  by  de- 
stroying its  unity;  and  of  exposing  their  design  by  the  absence  of 
that,  which  in  human  estimation  is  harmony  and  proportion.  In 
effect  they  must  fail,  without  the  most  perfect  co-operation,  when 
it  is  scarcely  credible  they  should  attain  even  momentary  success 
with  it;  and  such  a  production  would  be  totally  dissimilar  to  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Scriptures.  The  various  branches  of  the  in- 
spired writings,  and  their  great  difference  of  style  and  of  circum- 
stances prove,  that  they  were  not  the  composition  of  one  man,  or 
of  any  body  of  men  at  one  time,  or  even  in  any  one  age.  Besides 
the  external  evidences  deducible  from  history  and  chronology,  it 
is  manifest  from  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  at  different 
times,  in  different  languages,  under  different  circumstances,  and  by 
men  who  were  so  far  removed  from  each  other,  that  they  had  not 
even  the  opportunity  of  collusion. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  New  Testament,  which  infidelity 
accuses  of  being  framed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
writings.  Had  the  apostles  desired  to  seduce  the  world  by  a 
scheme  so  nefarious,  and  had  a  handful  of  uneducated  men  been 
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capable  of  doing  it,  they  also  would  have  aimed  at  systematic  and 
regular  composition.  Not  to  say  that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
build  a  fictitious  tale  upon  the  basis  of  obscure  predictions  must 
have  been  frustrated  and  defeated  by  their  contemporaries:  not  to 
urge  that  the  forgery  might  have  been  easily  detected  and  exposed, 
because  every  man  was  adequate  to  prove  or  to  disprove  a  question 
which  turned  upon  matter  of  fact:  every  man  knew  at  the  time, 
whether  there  was  such  a  character  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  whether 
the  succession  of  circumstances  related  of  him  did  really  take 
place — to  wave  this  argument,  the  nature  of  the  composition  itself 
proves  the  imputed  imposition  impossible.  Whoever  should  have 
attempted  it  must  have  betrayed  in  their  writings  incessant  efforts 
at  consistency;  or  have  made  the  several  parts  of  their  production 
so  incongruous,  that  their  falsehood  would  have  been  detected  by 
want  of  that  unity  which  is  essential  to  truth,  however  various  and 
even  dissimilar  the  forms  in  which  it  is  produced  and  stated.  There 
must  have  been  a  uniformity  too  exact,  or  too  little  agreement. 
But  the  Scriptures  bear  all  the  marks  of  composition  by  difierent 
writers,  with  suflficient  harmony  to  prove  their  analogy  with,  and 
their  dependence  upon,  each  other;  and  sufficient  diversity  to  estab- 
lish the  impossibility  of  deception. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  subject  immedi- 
ately in  hand — prophecy.  If  the  events  insisted  upon,  as  agreeing 
with  these  predictions,  had  been  forged,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  made  them  correspond,  as  it  appears  to  our  judgment,  more 
entirely;  or  if,  as  some  have  intimated,  contrary  to  the  most  deci- 
sive evidence,  the  professed  prophecies  had  been  framed  out  of  his- 
torical events  after  they  had  taken  place,  then  had  it  been  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  impostor  would  have  made  the  oracle  more 
luminous,  and  those  obscurities  which  now  occasionally  perplex  us 
had  not  existed.  There  is  a  sufficient  correspondence  between  the 
prediction  and  its  historical  fact  to  identify  their  respective  analogy; 
and  sufficient  obscurity  to  determine  that  the  prophecy  was  indeed 
written  before  the  event,  and  that  it  formed  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan,  to  make  the  history  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  pre- 
diction. 

The  Prophecies  which  form  the  subject  of  discussion  for  this 
evening,  relate  to  Babylon,  Tyre,  the  former  and  the  present 
STATE  OF  Egypt:  and  we  shall  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  announced. 
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I.     Babylon. 


At  the  time  when  Isaiah  wrote  those  singular  and  affecting  words 
which  are  to  pass  under  review  in  the  coarse  of  this  Lecture,  Ba- 
bylon was  not  a  declining,  decaying  state,  but  a  mighty  empire, 
every  day  augmenting  its  resources,  enlarging  its  dominion,  adding 
to  its  energies,  and  rising  into  more  marked  distinction.  To  judge 
from  its  situation,  at  the  moment  when  the  prophecy  was  pro- 
nounced, and  long  afterward,  hun%an  reason  and  foresight  would 
have  pronounced  its  increasing  greatness,  and  not  its  utter  ruin. 
It  did  not  attain  the  summit  of  its  glory  till  more  than  a  century 
afterward;  for  such  is  the  distance  of  time  between  Hezekiah,  in 
whose  reign  this  prediction  was  delivered,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
under  whose  auspices  Babylon  reached  the  utmost  point  of  her 
prosperity.  But  the  doom,  thus  proclaimed  before  she  had  touched 
the  zenith  of  her  dignity,  was  repeated  by  Isaiah,  reiterated  by 
succeeding  prophets,  re-echoed  in  the  ears  of  Nebuchadnezzar  him- 
self, by  Daniel,  when  he  was  called  to  interpret  some  singular  re- 
velations which  God  had  been  pleased  to  make  to  this  monarch. 
Immediately  succeeding  the  passage  which  is  now  to  employ  your 
thoughts,  a  most  eloquent  and  inimitable  triumph  over  this  vast 
empire  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Israel:  the  very  cedars  and  fir  trees 
of  Lebanon  share  the  universal  joy  which  is  anticipated;  and  by 
one  of  those  bold  and  striking  personifications  to  be  found  in  their 
full  beauty  only  in  the  Scriptures,  are  represented  raising  the  an- 
them at  the  fall  of  its  king.  "  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest  and  is 
quiet;  they  break  forth  into  singing.  Yea,  the  fir  trees  rejoice  at 
thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  Since  thou  art  laid  down 
no  feller  is  come  up  against  us."  It  would  be  a  delightful  occupa- 
tion to  follow  this  beautiful  description,  carried  on  with  unrivalled 
felicity,  throughout;  the  agitation  and  commotion  of  the  invisible 
world  at  his  approach;  the  great  men,  once  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
now  the  shadows  of  their  former  selves,  exhibiting  a  gratification 
that  he  who  outstripped  their  majesty  now  shares  their  weakness; 
the  contrast  between  his  former  grandeur,  and  his  present  degrada- 
tion; between  his  boasting  and  his  ruin;  the  just  visitation  of  his 
acts  upon  his  own  head;  and  the  righteous  dispensation  of  God  in 
overwhelming  the  waster  with  utler  desolation;  everything  re- 
lating to  this  whole  master-piece  of  composition,  whether  imagery 
or  sentiment,  dignity  of  conception  or  force  of  expression,  is  inimi- 
table; and  the  entire  passage  would  amply  repay  an  enlarged  exa- 
mination of  its  excellencies,  l)ut  that  it  belongs  to  another  depart- 
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ment  than  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy  to  point  out  beauties  of 
style,  and  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  immediate  object  of  our 
present  meeting.*  When  Babylon  had  attained  her  height  of 
power  and  renown,  the  visions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  admonished  him 
of  that  termination  of  this  mighty  empire  which  we  are  now  about 
to  contemplate:  so  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  denun- 
ciations against  it,  to  the  very  period  of  their  completion,  the 
clear  and  strong  representations  of  prophecy  never  ceased. 

We  shall  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Instruments,  the  Time  the 
Method,  the  Consequences  of  the  event  were  all  distinctly  fore- 
told, with  its  entire  Desolation.  Permit  us  to  request  your  atten- 
tion to  each  of  these  particulars. 

1.  The  Instruments  by  which  the  ruin  of  Babylon  was  to  be 
effected  were  foretold.  The  conqueror  himself  was  expressly 
named,  more  than  a  century  before  his  birth.  And  with  no  less 
precision  his  character  is  delineated.  Xenophon  himself,  who 
wrote  his  history,  never  exhibited  him  as  an  invincible  hero  in 
stronger  terms  than  Isaiah.  He  was  to  come  flushed  with  conquest 
to  the  subjugation  of  this  vast  city;  and  from  vanquished  nations 
he  was  to  go  up  against  an  empire  which  had  forged  chains  for  all 
its  neighbours.  Accordingly,  Xenophon  enumei'ates  fourteen  na- 
tions which  he  either  subdued  by  the  force  of  arms,  or  which  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  over  which  he  reigned,  besides  Babylon. t 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Ci/?ms,  whose  right  hand 
I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations.'^X  And  without  any  great  ex- 
aggeration to  increase  the  pomp  of  his  style,  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
cree in  favour  of  the  Jews,  he  writes — "  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.^''^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prediction  is  sufficiently  clear  re- 
specting the  principal  instrument:  it  was  no  less  so  respecting  those 
which  were  subordinate.  It  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  Medes  alone, 
neither  by  Persians  alone,  but  both  these  were  to  form  the  destroy- 
ing army,  under  one  leader.  The  command  was  "  Go  up,  0  Elam," 
the  ancient  name  of  Persia,  "  besiege,  0  Media."  Cyrus,  as  king 
of  the  Persians,  employed  his  own  forces;  and  the  Medes  were 
consigned  to  his  command  in  this  expedition  by  their  monarch,  to 
whom  he  was  related  by  double  ties  of  consanguinity.|| 

2.  The  Time  was  determined  and  described  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy.    It  was  to  take  place  by  night,  a  night  of  festivity,  a  night 

*  See  Is.  xiv.  4—20. 

■j-  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  vol.  I.  lib.  i.  p.  9,  edit.  Hutchinson,  12mo.;  also,  note  at  the  end. 

%  Is.  xlv.  1.  §  Ezra,  i.  2. 

II  He  was  his  nephew  and  his  son-in-law. 
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of  riot  and  of  intemperance.  "  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the 
watch-tower,  eat,  drink:  arise,  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  shield." 
Thus,  the  monarch,  over  whom  destruction  lowered,  was  to  en- 
courage his  nobles  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  against  the  fightings 
around  his  city,  and  the  fears  within  it.  Or,  as  a  learned  Prelate* 
has  better  rendered  the  passage — "  The  table  is  prepared,  the 
watch  is  set;  they  eat,  they  drink:"  in  which  case  the  prophet 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  and  discovers  in  vision  the  scenes  of  that 
eventful  night.  But  in  either  translation,  nor  merely  the  time,  but 
its  circumstances  are  clearly  anticipated.  The  confusion  and  terror 
which  seized  these  sons  of  riot  in  the  midst  of  their  noise,  the  com- 
motion which  followed  the  apparition  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall 
of  the  palace,  the  strong  contrast  between  their  mirth  and  their 
horror,  especially  in  the  person  and  feelings  of  the  king,  are  all  de- 
scribed with  such  power  by  the  prophet,  as  not  only  to  make  us 
share  the  terror,  but  almost  to  imagine  him  a  spectator  of  the  event, 
which  took  place  when  he  was  sleeping  in  his  grave.  "  Therefore, 
are  my  loins  filled  with  pains;  pangs  have  taken  hold  upon  me  as 
the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth :  I  am  convulsed,  so  that  I  can- 
not hear:  I  am  astonished,  so  that  I  cajinot  see.  My  heart  panted, 
fearfulness  affrighted  me:  the  night  of  my  pleasure  hath  he  turned 
into  fear  unto  me."t  Such  is  the  prediction:  listen,  now,  to  the 
history.  "  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of 
his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand."  "  They  drank 
wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron, 
of  wood,  and  of  stone.  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a 
man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster 
of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace;  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the 
hand  that  wrote.  Then  the  king's  countenance  was  changed,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed, 
and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another.  The  king  cried  aloud 
to  bring  in  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers.''^ 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  silence,  the  dismay,  the  inability  of 
these  very  men,  upon  whom  he  placed  so  much  dependence,  to 
save  him,  was  foretold  as  clearly  as  all  the  other  circumstances  of 
the  night.  "  Thou  art  wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels: 
let  now  the  astrologers,  the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators 
stand  up,  and  save  thee   from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon 

*  Bp.  Lowth's  Trans,  of  Is.  chap.  xxi.  v.  5.  The  verbs  are  in  the  infinitive  mode 
absolute.  See  his  notes  upon  the  chapter,  pages  120  and  165:  on  chap,  xxxii.  11,  of 
the  same  prophet,  4to.  edit. 

-(■  Is.  xxi.  3,  4.  The  portion  of  the  quotation  printed  in  ilalics  is  Bp.  Lowtli's 
Translations,  which  I  adopted,  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  preserve  tlie  unity  of  the 
passage  better  than  tlie  common  one. 

i  Dan.  V.  1,  and  4— 7. 
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thee."*  The  defiance  is  an  assertion  of  their  impotence.  The 
cowardice  of  the  king  and  of  his  court,  the  dismay  which  turned 
their  faces  pale,  and  oppressed  their  heart  with  an  agony  of  terror, 
contrasted  with  their  blasphemy,  their  security,  and  their  defiance 
of  God,  exhibited  but  a  moment  before,  demonstrate  with  astonish- 
ing force  the  slender  foundation  upon  which  that  proud  structure, 
the  confidence  of  the  wicked,  is  elevated;  and  should  be  received 
as  a  solemn  admonition  to  those  despisers  who  now  behold  and 
wonder,  but  who  will  lose  all  their  courage  in  the  day  that  they 
perish. 

3.  The  MANNER  of  the  taking  of  the  city  was  no  less  clearly 
predicted.  First,  the  river  was  to  be  dried  up:  God  promises,  I 
will  say  "  to  the  deep.  Be  dry;  and  I  will  dry  up  the  rivers;"  and 
this  is  declared  in  reference  to  Cyriis,^^  whom  he  calls  his  "  shep- 
herd."! The  way  in  which  this  prophecy  was  accomplished  in 
the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through 
the  city,  by  the  order  of  Cyrus,  has  already  been  stated  much  at 
large,  on  a  former  occasion,!  and  there  is  the  less  reason  to  dwell 
upon  it  here.  Then,  the  brazen  gates  were  to  be  left  open.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus — I  will  loose  the  loins  of 
kings  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall 
not  be  shut.  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
straight:  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder 
the  bars  of  iron."§  But  for  the  oversight  of  the  Babylonians,  as 
Herodotus,  who  was  only  acquainted  with  second  causes,  said,  and 
we  with  much  more  propriety  (after  a  contemplation  of  this  singular 
prophecy,  delivered  more  than  a  century  before  the  event)  may 
say,  but  for  the  promised  interposition  of  Providence,  all  must  have 
failed.  Had  the  brazen  gates  which  led  to  the  river  been  closed, 
as  it  was  guarded  on  both  its  banks  by  walls  of  the  same  height 
and  strength  as  those  which  surrounded  the  city,  the  drying  of  the 
river  had  been  in  vain;  the  Babylonians  from  their  walls  might 
have  poured  down  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  upon  the  invaders, 
"the  Persians,  would  have  been  taken  as  in  a  net,"||  and  none 
could  have  escaped.  The  assault  was  to  be  on  two  sides  of  the 
city,  north  and  south.  It  is  a  wonderful  circumstance  that  the  pro- 
phecy should  descend  to  particulars  so  minute.  "  One  post  shall 
run  to  7neet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to  show 
the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end;^^  or,  is  taken 

•  Is.  xlvii.  13.  t  Is.  xliv.  27,  28. 

^  See  Lect.  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  245,  246. 

§  Is.  xlv.  1,  2. 

\  Herod.  Lib.  1,  c.  191.     See  ttie  note  at  the  end. 
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at  ^'■each  end."*  As  Cyrus  commanded  his  troops,  not  to  enter  by- 
one  passage,  but  to  divide  themselves  into  two  equal  detachments, 
to  enter  the  city  by  each  of  the  sides  through  which  the  river 
passed,  and  to  advance  till  they  met  in  the  centre,  when  the  alarm 
was  taken,  it  would  be  equal  at  the  two  opposite  parts  of  the  city; 
each  would  send  a  messenger  to  the  palace,  and  as  this  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  there  they  would  "  meet  each  other." 
The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  which  these  men  brought, 
almost  immediately  upon  the  interpretation  which  Daniel  gave  of 
the  vision,  caused  the  death  of  the  King:  for  when  he  sent  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  the  confusion,  the  moment  the  palace-doors 
were  open,  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who  had  pressed  hard  upon  the 
messengers,  rushed  in,  and  the  monarch,  with  his  nobles,  were  put 
to  the  sword. 

4.  The  CONSEQUENCES  of  this  great  event  were  no  less  the  subject 
of  prophecy.  The  immediate  result  of  the  success  of  Cyrus  was  to 
be  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews.  He  was  to  say  "  to  Jerusalem, 
Thou  shalt  be  built;  and  to  the  Temple,  Thy  foundation  shall  be 
laid."  This  was  the  great  design  of  all  that  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Being  "  through  whom  kings  reign,"  and  whose  are 
all  the  empires  of  the  earth.  "  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and 
Israel  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name:  I  have  sur- 
named  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."  The  express  term 
of  Israel's  captivity,  and  the  very  period  at  which  the  tyranny  of 
Babylon  over  surrounding  nations,  should  terminate,  were  distinctly 
predicted.  "  This  whole  land,"  Judea  and  its  environs,  "  shall  be  a 
desolation  and  an  astonishment;  and  these  nations  shall  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  seventy  years.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  se- 
venty  years  are  accomplished,  that  I  will  punish  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, and  that  nation,  saith  the  Lord,  for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  will  make  it  perpetual  desolations."f  And 
precisely  at  the  close  of  these  years,  Babylon  fell,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Cyrus ;  and  by  the  benevolence  of  the  same  conqueror,  Jerusalem 
rose  from  the  dust. 

But  there  were  other  consequences  to  succeed  this  event,  conse- 
quences which  respected  Babylon  itself,  and  which  are  detailed  in 
the  passage  upon  which  this  discussion  is  founded.  It  w^as  to  be  a 
transfer  of  empire  and  dominion  to  other  hands ;  and  these  decays 
of  power  and  importance  were  to  issue  in  utter  desolation.  The  lan- 
guage employed  on  this  point  is  very  particular ;  it  supposes  that 

*  Jer.  li.  31.  In  this  chapter  may  be  found  a  variety  of  predictions  agreeing  with 
the  circumstances  foretold  by  Isaiah;  especially  their  feasting  followed  by  death,  in 
verse  39, 

fJer.  xxv.ll,  12. 
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the  event  was  to  be  gradually  accomplished ;  but  it  also  decidedly 
asserts  that  the  empire  should  never  recover  the  blow  which  it 
should  receive  from  Cyrus.  In  foretelling  its  ruin,  the  prophet  sets 
out  with  a  comparison  which  extinguishes  hope  respecting  any  re- 
medy ;  and  the  moment  the  eye  is  turned  upon  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, as  a  type  of  this  dueen  of  the  Nations,  the  point  is  determined, 
and  her  end  is  come — we  are  prepared  for  all  that  follows.  "  And 
Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldecs'  excel- 
lency, shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation."  In  this  last  particular  consists  the  resemblance  be- 
tween this  empire  and  the  "  cities  of  the  plain ;"  for  in  respect  of  the 
method  employed,  and  the  time  occupied,  to  produce  the  end  deter- 
mined, these  two  events  differed:  the  one  was  by  the  immediate 
judgments  of  Heaven,  the  other  by  human  agency :  the  one  was  sud- 
den, the  other  by  slow  but  sure  degrees.  "  Neither  shall  the  Ara- 
bian pitch  tent  there :"  it  shall  be  a  scene  of  solitude  so  terrific,  that 
the  tribes  accustomed  to  the  barrenness  and  horrors  of  the  Desert 
shall  shun  it — "neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 
But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall 
be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces — and  her 
time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged."  What 
a  contrast  is  here,  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  survey  of  magnificence 
which  made  him  forget  himself  a  man ;  to  Belshazzar's  feast,  pre- 
pared for  a  thousand  lords ;  to  the  population  and  merchandise,  the 
pursuits  and  the  pleasures  of  a  city  far  more  considerable  than  this 
metropolis :  in  short,  a  more  awful  picture  of  the  entire  destruction 
of  a  state  was  never  drawn. 

And  thus  was  it  effected.  The  first  step  to  its  ruin  was  that  it 
ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  empire ;  the  Persian  kings  choosing  to  re- 
side elsewhere.  Cyrus  also  had  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  impo- 
verished them  by  exactions.  When  it  lost  its  dignity  as  an  imperial 
residence,  it  was  neglected  in  things  essential  not  merely  to  its  beau- 
ty but  to  its  preservation :  and  the  Euphrates,  once  diverted  from  its 
course  by  Cyrus,  to  enter  the  city,  never  recovered  its  channel,  but 
formed  lakes  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  which  stagnated  in 
wide  and  pestilential  marshes.  The  next  step  to  their  desolation  was 
a  rebellion  against  Darius  Hystaspes,  which  was  founded  in  the  most 
desperate  cruelty  and  ended  in  defeat.  After  slaying  with  their  own 
hand,  every  member  of  their  own  community  whom  they  deemed 
superfluous,  because  unable  to  assist  in  defence  of  the  city — it  was 
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taken  by  stratagem,  at  the  end  of  one  year  and  eight  months.  But 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  disable  it  from  any  such  future  insurrection, 
destroyed  its  gates,  lowered  its  walls,  and  every  way  diminished  its 
strength.  The  purpose  of  Alexander  in  its  favour,  to  restore  it  to 
its  ancient  glory  and  make  it  again  the  seat  of  empire,  was  frustrated, 
like  many  of  the  projects  of  that  ambitious  man,  by — death.  From 
his  time,  the  Macedonians,  not  only  did  not  attempt  to  repair  its  ru- 
ins, but  erected  another  city,  Seleucia,  to  induce  its  inhabitants  to 
abandon  it.  By  little  and  little  this  purpose  became  so  completely 
effected,  that  nothing  was  left  but  its  walls.  Four  centuries  after 
our  Lord,  it  was  made  a  park  for  enclosing  wild  beasts  for  hunting, 
by  the  later  kings  of  Persia.  The  last  that  we  hear  of  it  from  any 
travellers  is,  that  it  was  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  serpents  and 
venomous  creatures,  that  inhabited  Hot  only  it,  but  overran  the 
country  round  about  it ;  and  now  the  very  spot  where  Babylon  stood 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

These  are  points  upon  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  because  a 
succession  of  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  have  described  its,  ap- 
pearance in  their  own  times.  It  is  described  by  Herodotus,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  conquest  by  Cyrus ;  and  even 
then  the  hand  of  desolation  had  strongly  marked  it.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  about  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  said  that  in  his  days  it  was 
extremely  ruinous  and  nearly  deserted.  Strabo,  about  six  hundred 
years  from  the  first  overthrow  of  Babylon,  calls  it  a  great  desert. 
This  is  confirmed  by  succeeding  writers  to  the  days  of  St.  Jerome, 
who  speaks  of  it  as  an  enclosure  for  wild  beasts.  Travellers  in  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  succeeding  centuries  to  the  present  time, 
confirm  the  account  of  all  that  preceded  them — till  it  became  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  the  spot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Thus  fell  Babylon;  a  city  once  eclipsing  in  itself  the  splendour  of 
every  monument  of  human  power  and  greatness ;  and  in  point  of  na- 
tural situation  possessing  every  advantage.  It  was  renowned  for 
commerce,  and  was  a  formidable  naval  power.  "  It  was  open  to  the 
Persian  gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navigable  by  large  ves- 
sels ;  and  which,  being  joined  by  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the 
canal  called  Naharmalca,  or  the  Royal  River,  supplied  the  city  with 
the  produce  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas."  Accordingly,  she  is  described  as  dweUing 
upon  many  waters,  trusting  in  ships,  and  abundant  in  treasures. 

I  trust  it  has  been  made  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  in  all  its  leading  features  was  the  subject  of  prophecy, 
and  that  those  prophecies  were  amply  accomplished,  to  permit  us  to 
pass  on  to  the  predictions  respecting, 
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11.  Tyre. 

Before  we  examine  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  situ- 
ation and  the  antiquity  of  this  city. 

Tyre,  like  all  other  cities,  laid  claim  to  an  antiquity  more  remote 
than  the  fact  would  justify.  It  was,  however,  a  very  ancient  city ; 
and  of  considerable  strength  in  the  days  of  Joshua.*  This  was  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  But  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  building  of  Tyre  as  taking  place  but  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.f  Solomon's  temple 
was  begun  one  thousand  and  twelve  years  before  our  Lord's  appear- 
ance, and  completed  in  seven  years.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years 
added  to  one  thousand  and  twelve,  will  fix  the  building  of  Tyre  at 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  before  Christ :  about  two  centu- 
ries later  than  the  days  of  Joshua.  But  as  Tyre  was  not  only  then 
in  being,  but  denominated  "  a  strong  city,"  it  is  evident  that  the  his- 
torian refers  to  insular  Tyre,  and  Joshua  to  continental  Tyre,  the 
last  of  which  was  older  than  the  first.  Indeed,  the  founding  of  Tyre 
is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity,  and  cannot  with  any  cer- 
tainty be  determined.  It  is  denominated  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon" — 
and  Sidon  was  a  city  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Jacob :  J  and  was 
probably  built  and  named  after  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  Noah's 
grandson. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Tyre  insular,  and  con- 
tinental: to  explain  this  circumstance,  as  also  to  elucidate  cer- 
tain expressions  to  be  met  with  in  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
siege  of  Tyre;  some  of  which  speak  of  it  as  approached  by  land, 
and  others  as  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  sea;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  more  particular  description  of  this  renowned  city,  and  to 
observe  that  the  predictions  relate  as  well  to  Old  as  to  New  Tyre, 
so  distinguished  because  the  one  was  founded  before  the  other;  or 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  I  may  say,  one  part  of  the  city 
was  built  before  the  other:  for  they  had  the  closest  communication 
with  each  other,  and  Pliny,  in  describing  the  compass  of  the  city, 
blends  in  his  calculation  the  old  and  the  new  together.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  nineteen  thousand  paces,  or  nineteen  Roman  miles, 
about  sixteen  English.§  Whereas  New  Tyre,  or  the  Island,  con- 
tained scarcely  forty  acres. ||  Tyre  consisted  of  three  different  ci- 
ties in  order  of  time,  as  they  were  built  at  different  periods — dif- 

•  Josh.  xix.  29. 

f  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jiid.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2,  sect.  1,  p.  341,  torn.  1.  Hudson's  edit. 

i  Gen.  xlix.  13. 

§  The  Roman  mile  was  1000  paces;  the  English  mile  is  1200  paces. 

tl  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  2,  b.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  333.     Note  N. 
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ferent  also  in  situation,  as  they  stood  partly  on  the  land,  and  partly 
on  the  sea:  but  one  in  fact,  as  they  had  the  closest  connexion:  Tyre 
on  the  Continent,  called  also  Palse-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre:  Tyre  on 
the  Island,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  about  three  miles  from 
the  continent,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  little  more  than  half  a  mile; 
and  Tyre  on  the  Peninsula:  for  the  old  and  new  cities,  were  joined, 
it  is  said,  by  an  artificial  isthmus.  It  would  not  have  been  worthy  the 
time  which  it  has  occupied,  to  state  here  minutely  these  particulars, 
excejDt  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  prophecies  respecting  it 
with  each  other;  to  account  for  their  seeming  inconsistency;  as  well 
as  to  render  intelligible  some  operations  of  that  last  siege  by  which 
it  was  utterly  ruined.  You  will  observe,  that  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  bears  a  direct  reference  to  the  situation  of  Tyre;  and  bor- 
rows an  image  from  it  to  express  the  multiplication  of  the  calami- 
ties hastening  to  overtake  its  inhabitants,  which  they  would  per- 
fectly well  understand.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  0  Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up 
against  thee,  as  the  sea  catiseth  his  waves  to  come  itp.^' — This  is  a 
singular  beauty  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  use  imagery  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  event,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  place,  or  the  persons,  whom  the  message  concerns. 

It  may  be  easily  conjectured,  even  from  the  slight  description 
which  has  now  been  given  of  Tyre,  that  its  situation  was  favourable 
to  commerce:  accordingly,  it  was  always  celebrated  for  its  merchan- 
dise. The  three  quarters  of  the  world  wafted  wealth  to  its  ports; 
and  people  of  all  languages  thronged  its  street.  It  became  the 
seat  of  liberal  arts,  and  the  market  of  the  whole  earth.  Thence 
Solomon  fetched  workmen  for  the  most  delicate  and  finished  parts 
of  his  temple.  Riches  and  magnificence  flowed  in  upon  it  on 
every  side;  and  they  brought  with  them  their  usual  concomitants 
— pride  and  luxury.  Their  presumption  was  founded  upon  their 
insular  situation,  and  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  It  was  con- 
firmed by  a  long  course  of  prosperity.  Tyre  claimed  the  ocean  as 
her  peculiar  dominion.  She  had  first  taught  the  art  of  braving,  its 
tempests,  and  navigating  its  surface.  Her  merchants  were  princes; 
and  her  inhabitants  were  guarded  by  nature  and  by  art.  In  fact, 
the  title  which  she  assumed,  "  Queen  of  the  Seas,"  seemed  justly 
due  to  her:  and  nothing  appeared  against  her,  but  that,  which  was 
stronger  than  all  her  defences — the  hand  of  God — and  which  was 
foretold,  two  hundred  years  before  Alexander,  (by  whom  the 
Divine  purpose  was  most  completely  carried  into  effect,)  in  the 
passage  read  at  the  commencement  of  this  Lecture.  We  are  now 
to  examine  the  amount  of  those  circumstances  which  were  predict- 
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ed  in  relation  to  this  city;  and  to  determine  how  far  they  are  justi- 
fied by  facts. 

The  predictions  relate  to  two  different  sieges;  the  last,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  Alexander — the  first,  by  a  conqueror  of  earlier  date, 
is  now  to  be  considered;  and  the  events  of  this  siege  Were  circum- 
stantially related,  at  least,  a  century  before  they  took  place.  This 
is  an  indisputable  point,  easily  determined  by  the  distance  of  time 
between  Isaiah,  E2ekiel,  and  those  other  prophets  who  thundered 
the  judgments  of  God  against  this  proud  city,  and  the  periods  in 
which  those  monarchs  flourished,  who  became  the  instruments  of 
punishing  it.  As  was  Babylon,  so  also  was  Tyre,  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition,  when  the  prophecies  were  delivered;  so  that 
there  was  no  natural  principle  then  existing  from  which  a  disas- 
trous conclusion  could  be  deduced.  Permit  me  now  to  fix  your 
attention  upon  the  particulars  foretold. 

1.  It  was  clearly  predicted  hy  luhom  this  displeasure  of  God 
against  Tyre  should  be  executed.  As  in  the  former  instance,  so  also 
in  this,  the  conqueror  is  named.  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be- 
hold, /  xcill  hring  upon  Tyrus,  JVehiichadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon ;"  it  is 
impossible  to  utter  words  more  distinct — "  a  king  of  kings  " — a  ti- 
tle expressive  of  his  greatness,  and  fitly  applied  to  a  man,  who  was 
justly  described  by  one  who  lived  under  his  government;  "  whom 
he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and  whom  he 
would  he  set  up,  and  whom  he  would  he  pulled  down  " — "from 
the  north,  with  horses,  and  with  chariots,  and  zvith  horsemen,  and  compa- 
nies, and  much  people.^'  You  will  observe  that  this  is  intended  of 
the  first  siege,  which  was  directed  against  the  old  city:  and  that 
this  city  was  founded  upon  the  continent  on  the  brink  of  the  sea, 
of  course  assailable  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea:  otherwise,  the  chariots, 
and  the  horses,  and  the  horsemen,  of  the  invader  had  been  in  vain. 

2.  The  ma?mer  of  the  siege  was  described;  and  described  with 
that  force  peculiar  to  the  prophetic  writings — for  it  is  related  not  as 
an  event  to  come,  but  as  one  which  had  already  taken  place,  al- 
though so  long  before-hand:  because  what  God  purposes,  he  regards 
as  accomplished.  "  Son  of  man,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
caused  his  army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus,  every  head 
was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled."  And  this  was 
said  before  a  blow  had  been  struck — before  this  army  had  been  col- 
lected. You  will  judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  prophecy,  and  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  description,  by  the  hardships  which  the  sol- 
diers must  have  undergone  in  a  siege  which  lasted  no  less  than  thir- 
teen years. 

3.  Its  effects  upon  the  inhabitants  were  predicted.    The  colonies  of 
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Tyre  were  scattered  far  and  wide.  Carthage  was  the  daughter  of  Tyre, 
as  Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon;  and  they  had  countrymen 
diffused  over  Africa,  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  almost 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  known  world.  As  the  Tyrians  had  a 
superiority  over  Nebuchadnezzar  by  sea,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of  it,  when  they  found  resistance  useless; 
and  that,  when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  by  land, 
they  should  make  their  escape  by  sea.  Thus  had  Isaiah  admonished 
— "  Pass  ye  over  to  Tarshish'"" — which  is  understood  by  Bishop  New- 
ton and  by  the  most  learned  and  able  writers  on  this  point,  to  in- 
tend Tartessus  in  Spain.  "  Arise,  pass  over  to  Chiltim;^^  which 
is  a  term  already  explained  to  refer  to  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Mediterranean.  Accordingly,  the  Tyrians  did  escape  to  Car- 
thage— and  transported  whatever  was  valuable  thither,  and  to  other 
places  most  conveniently  situated  to  receive  them.  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after  his  long  efforts  were  crowned  with  success — found  only 
a  city  nearly  deserted,  stripped  altogether  of  its  wealth,  and  received 
no  recompense  for  his  toil.  So  had  it  been  foretold  bj'-Ezekiel;  in 
the  prophecy  that  exhibited  their  labours,  it  was  added — "  Yet  had 
he  no  ivages,  nor  his  army  for  Tyrus,  for  the  service  that  he 
had  served  against  it."* 

4.  A  partial  revival  of  the  Tyrians  was  predicted.  Exasperated 
to  the  last  degree,  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  fury  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, showed  no  pity  to  the  few  that  remained ;  and  left  not  the  city 
till  he  had  demolished  it.  Solitude  and  desertion  were  to  brood  among 
these  ruins  for  a  given  space  of  time.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  that  Tyre  shall  beforgottefi  seventy  years,  according  to  the  days 
of  one  king  " — by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  duration  of  Baby- 
lon's power  and  influence  among  the  nations.  At  the  close  of  that 
period,  by  destroying  this  mighty  empire,  Cyrus  broke  the  yoke  from 
the  necks  of  subjugated  people.  It  was  during  this  period,  according 
to  some  historians,  that  insular  Tyre,  commonly  called  New  Tyre, 
was  built :  but  the  best  authorities  to  which  I  have  been  able  to 
gain  access,  affirm  that  it  was  founded  long  before  that  event,  and 
at  the  time  mentioned  by  Josephus.  It  also  does  appear  to  me,  that 
Old  Tyre,  or  Tyre  on  the  Continent,  never  recovered  the  desolation 
effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  that  the  revival  predicted  relates 
rather  to  the  interests  of  the  Tyrians,  than  to  the  spot  which  he  irfi- 
mediately  chastised.  This  revival  is  presented  under  the  strong 
image  of  a  harlot  recovering  her  attractions,  and  courting  distinc- 
tion afresh.  "  Take  a  harp,  go  about  the  city,  thou  harlot  that 
hast  been  forgotten,  make  sweet  melody,  sing  many  songs,  that  thou 

•  Ezek.  xxix.  18. 
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mayest  be  remembered.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  after  the  end  of 
seventy  years,  that  the  Lord  shall  visit  Tyre,  and  she  shall  turn  to  her 
hire,  and  shall  commit  fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."*  Thus,  as  the  old  city  was  destroyed, 
the  new  one  rose  into  distinction,  and  again  became  a  mart  of  uni- 
versal merchandise.  The  prophet  Zechariah,  who  lived  after  the 
events  wliich  have  occupied  your  attention,  describes  the  state  in 
which  he  knew  this  city.  "  Tyrus  did  build  herself  a  strong  hold, 
and  heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the 
streets." — But  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  had  determined, 

5.  Its  total  ruin.  The  prophet  added — "  Behold,  the  Lord  zoill  cast 
her  out,  and  lie  will  smite  her  power  in  the  sea,  and  she  shall  he  devoured 
with  fire."  Every  sentence  of  this  short  verse  is  important,  and  re- 
ceived a  literal  fulfilment  in  the  conquest  of  Alexander  over  it.  This 
second  siege  lasted  only  seven  months ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  conflicts,  on  both  sides,  that  the  collision  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  of  human  interests,  ever  produced.  It  was  directed  against 
New  Tyre ;  for  the  old  city  was  still  in  ruins ;  and  if  the  isthmus, 
said  to  have  united  the  continent  with  the  island,  ever  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  was  ever  covered  with  houses,  it  had  been  destroyed  be- 
fore this  period :  for  one  of  Alexander's  chief  difticulties,  in  this  at- 
tack, was  to  form  such  a  link  between  the  city  and  the  main  land 
opposite  to  it.  Accordingly,  when  he  had,  by  prodigious  exertion 
and  perseverance,  framed  such  a  work,  a  storm  arose,  just  as  it  was' 
finished,  and  buried  it  in  the  abyss— neither  could  it  have  been  at 
last  effected,  but  for  the  facilities  furnished  his  soldiers  and  work- 
men by  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre,  which  were  scattered  on  the  shore, 
and  by  the  timber  of  Mount  Lebanon,  whose  cedars  shadowed  its 
neighbourhood.  Yet  such  a  solid  communication  with  the  land  was 
necessary,  upon  which  the  engines  of  war  might  be  fixed ;  because 
Tyre  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  a  hundred  and  fifty  ieei  high,  of 
correspondent  strength,  built  upon  the  very  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  washed  on  every  side  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  After  the  Tyrians 
had  exhausted  every  means  of  defence  and  annoyance  to  the  in- 
vaders; after  having  exasperated  the  impetuous  monarch  by  killing 
his  ambassadors,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  dictates  of 
humanity;  "their  power  on  the  sea  was  smitten" — and  after  re- 
peated repulses,  when  even  Alexander  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  relinquish  the  conflict,  and  abandon  the  enterprise,  the  city  was 
taken,  and  Tyre  was  "  devoured  with  fire."  Then  the  fury  of  the 
conqueror  was  insatiable :  the  carnage  was  dreadful  beyond  descrip- 

*  Isai.  xxiii.  16,  17. 
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tion ;  and  when  the  soldiers  were  weary  of  destroying,  when  his  fe- 
rocious army  was  glutted  with  slaughter,  two  thousand  men  were 
left ;  and  in  violation  of  every  human  feeling,  Alexander  fastened 
them  upon  crosses  along  the  sea-shore. 

Tyre  never  more  raised  her  head  from  the  dust,  as  a  nation.  The 
mortal  blow  was  then  struck,  and  time  has  effected  the  rest.  The 
aspect  of  prophecy  intimated  that  the  remnant  should  at  a  future 
day  hear  and  embrace  the  gospel.*  And  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
they  shed  their  blood  in  honour  of  a  crucified  Saviour.!  But,  as  a 
people,  their  political  existence  was  extinguished.  It  had  been  said, 
"  They  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers :  I 
will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 
It  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea :  for 
I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  it  shall  become  a  spoil  to  the 
nations. "  It  is  now  called  Sur.  The  appearance  which  it  presents 
is  that  of  a  few  fragments  of  scattered  ruins,  without  so  much  as  an 
entire  house.  "  Its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a  few  poor  wretches, 
who  harbour  themselves  in  vaults,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  fishing. "J 
Such  names  as  Shaw,  and  Maundrell,  as  men  of  integrity  and  vera- 
city, carry  with  them  considerable  weight ;  and  their  testimony  is 
ample  and  explicit  in  confirmation  of  this  prophecy,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  present  state  of  Tyre.  The  eye  of  the  traveller  wan- 
ders in  vain  over  the  whole  coast  in  search  of  something  which  may 
indicate  the  ancient  magnificence  *of  this  city :  he  finds  only  bare 
rocks  washed  by  the  sea,  bleached  by  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and 
overspread  with  fishermen's  nets,  stretched  out  to  dry ;  and  a  few 
stones  scattered  around,  as  sad  but  perpetual  monuments,  that  on 
the  spot  now  resigned  to  utter  desolation,  human  industry  was  once 
impressed.  From  a  consideration  of  the  fidelity  of  prophecy  in  re- 
spect to  Tyre,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to, 

III.  Egypt. 

In  reading  again  the  verses  which  I  have  selected,  as  a  prediction 
directly  leading  to  a  definite  and  particular  point  respecting  this 
people,  we  shall  have  to  do  not  merely  with  their  former,  but  also 
with  their  present  situation ;  and  this  is  therefore  one  of  those  pro- 
phecies which  have  the  advantage  of  existing  evidences.  "  /  will 
bring  again  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and  will  cause  them  to  return  into 
the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  habitation,  and  they  shall  be 
there  a  base  kingdom.     It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither 

*  Isaiah  xiii.  18.     Zech.  ix.  1 — 7. 

•j-  Consult  Newton  on  the  Proph.  vol.  i.  sect.  xi.  p.  186 — 188. 

i  Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  chap.  6,  p.  333.     Note  O. 
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shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  amofig  the  natio?is:  for  I  will  diminish 
them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  nations." 

1.  Review  the  different  parts  of  the  predictions  contained  in  these 
verses,  and  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  found.  The  passage 
is  short ;  but  it  very  distinctly  enumerates  several  interesting  parti- 
culars, relative  to  Egypt.  It  is  evident  that  her  inhabitants  were  to 
be  vanquished  and  dispersed ;  because  the  Lord  declares,  "  I  will 
bring  agai?i  the  captivity  of  Egypt,  and  will  cause  them  to  return  into 
the  land  of  Pathros,  into  the  land  of  their  habitation."  Egypt  was 
to  be  subdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  her  riches  were  to  be  his 
recompense,  for  his  hard  service  against  Tyre,  which  passed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  unrewarded.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  behold  /  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  JVebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and 
take  her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.  I  have  given 
him  the  land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour  wherewith  he  served  against 
it,  (i.  e.  Tyre,)  because  they  wrought  for  me,  saith  the  Lord."*  Ac- 
cordingly, the  victorious  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  passed  through 
this  country;  and  he  transported  many  of  its  inhabitants,  as  he  did 
those  of  other  nations,  whom  he  subdued,  to  Babylon:  others,  he  set- 
tled in  Pontus.  A  specific  date  was  fixed  for  this  dispersion;  it  was 
to  last  forty  years.  "  And  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  desolate  in 
the  midst  of  the  countries  that  are  desolate,  and  her  cities  among 
the  cities  that  are  laid  waste,  shall  be  desolate  ybr/y  years ;  and  I 
will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  will  disperse  them 
through  the  countries.  Yet  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  at  the  e?id  of 
forty  years  will  I  gather  the  Egyptians  from  the  people  whither  they 
were  scattered."!  I  frankly  confess,  that  I  know  of  no  history  which 
establishes  this  fact :  of  none  that  determines  exactly  the  period  of 
this  dispersion;  or  that  can  prove  whether  the  date  assumed  in  the 
prophecy  was  the  precise  time.  In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
we  commonly  accept  that  which  is  presumptive ;  and  when  we  can- 
not obtain  proof,  in  the  most  important  cases,  it  is  usual  to  admit 
probability.  Presumptive  evidence  is  at  hand;  and  probability  is  di- 
rectly in  favour  of  the  prediction.  For  it  was  about  forty  years 
from  this  conquest  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  Cyrus  subdued  Baby- 
lon ;  in  consequence  of  which  event,  not  only  the  Jews,  but  other  na- 
tions, recovered  their  liberties ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
Egypt  shook  the  yoke  from  her  shoulder  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
her  dispersed  sons  then  returned  "  into  the  land  of  their  habitation." 

•  Ezek.  xxix.  19,  20.  f  Ezek.  xxlx.  12,  13. 
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But  although  they  were  at  that  time  to  recover  their  liberty,  they 
were  never  to  reach  their  former  greatness.  "  They  shall  he  there  a 
base  people" — a  phrase  implying  an  alteration  in  their  national  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  in  their  external  circumstances: — a  diminished 
people,  and  inconsiderable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations — the  very  re- 
fuse of  all  people,  monuments  of  degraded  humanity — "  It  shall  be 
the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above 
the  nations ;  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule 
over  the  nations."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  prophet:  now  ob- 
serve, 

2.  It  was  very  improbable,  at  the  time  when  these  prophecies 
were  delivered,  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  pre- 
dicted.    It  was  not  unlikely  that  she  might  sometimes  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  fate  of  empires,  and  bow  in  her  turn  occasionally  to 
the  sceptre  of  a  conqueror:  it  was  not  altogether  improbable,  that 
Babylon,  which  was,  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  in  its  glory,  and  espe- 
cially that  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  his  contemporary,  should  ren- 
der them  for  a  season  tributary.     But  the  probability  was,  that  they 
should  rise  again  in  their  strength;  and  that,  after  the  example  of 
other  nations,  they  would  recover  their  former  distinction.  This  con- 
clusion would  be  justified  by  the  whole  of  their  preceding  history,  by 
their  national  character,  by  their  warlike  qualities.   A  throne  which 
had  been  once  filled  by  a  Sesostris,  was  not  likely  to  sink  vmder  one 
stroke,  never  to  be  reared  again.     A  nation  to  whom  neighbouring 
nations  applied  for  help:  and  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  Israel  and  of 
Judah,  in  every  extremity,  w^ere  turned  for  assistance;  might  be  dis- 
graced by  temporary  defeat:  but,  one  should  have  imagined,  that, 
with  the  elasticity  of  vigour,  it  would  spring  again  into  its  former 
attitude,  after  a  season,  especially  when  the  depressing  power  was 
removed.     Neither  was  it  at  all   probable  that  Egypt  should  wear 
the  appearance  of  desolation.     Egypt,  that  was  well  watered  as 
the  garden  of  God.     Egypt,  that  boasted  herself  independent  of  the 
clouds  and  the  showers  which  supplied  other  nations;  and  that  looked 
with  pride  and  confidence  to  her  river;  whose  resources  seemed  to 
be  within  herself.     To  Egypt,  other  nations  resorted  in  the  day  of 
calamity;  when  the  harvests  of  Canaan  failed,  this  was  their  store- 
house; and  the  patriarchs  were  frequently  driven  thither   for  suc- 
cours.   It  was  improbable  that  this  cultivated  land  should  ever  carry 
traces  of  desolation.     Still  less  was  it  probable,  that  its  inhabitants 
should  ever  so  degenerate,  as  to  be  justly  denominated  a  base  king- 
dom"— nay  more,  'Hhe  basest  of  the  kingdoms."     She  had  always 
been  celebrated  for  wisdom,  distinguished  by  science,  renowned  for 
literature.     So  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  higher  praise  could  not 
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be  pronounced  upon  that  eminent  man,  than  that  he  was  "learned 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians."  The  same  superiority  was  held 
by  the  same  nation  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  of  whose  wisdom  alone 
it  is  said,  that  it  "  excelled  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  Greece, 
of  whom  so  many  nations  have  borrowed  intelligence ;  from  whose 
stores  of  erudition  Rome  derived  her  knowledge ;  Greece  herself  was 
content  to  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Egypt  in  the  character  of  a  disci- 
ple. No  man  would  have  adventured  to  predict  the  extinction  of 
the  wisdom  and  of  the  glory  of  such  an  empire,  on  any  principles  of 
human  foresight,  on  any  calculation  of  probability,  on  any  thing  less 
certain  than  divine  inspiration.  So  far  from  probability,  there  did 
not  appear  a  possibility  of  such  a  total  change  of  national  character, 
as  that  supposed  in  the  prophecy,  and  which  that  degraded  people 
now  actually  exhibit.     But  we  remark, 

3.  It  really  became  as  abased  as  was  foretold.  Like  all  other 
similar  events,  this  humiliation  took  place  gradually — but  it  was 
not  less,  therefore,  under  divine  superintendence.  The  means  were 
natural:  but  the  end  was  predetermined;  the  steady  establishment 
of  it  argued  superior  agency;  and  the  development  of  it  must  have 
been  a  revelation  from  God.  Egypt  submitted  to  three  powerful 
conquerors,  and  underwent  as  many  total  revolutions.  First,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar drew  his  sword  upon  it,  and  subjugated  the  empire. 
Then,  Cambyses  stretched  over  it  the  iron  rod  of  a  tyrant,  as  well 
as  imposed  on  it  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  master.  After  the  Persian 
empire  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  Macedonian  power,  Alexan- 
der subdued  it;  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hand  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  his  successors.  In  process  of  time,  it  became  tributary 
to  Rome.  Afterwards,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens.  And  now, 
it  is  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  These  changes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  of  them,  were  foretold  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  others  of  the  prophets:  but  without  entering  farther 
into  a  discussion  of  their  predictions,  we  seize  one  leading  point, 
that  it  was  to  become,  and  for  ever  to  continue,  a  base  kingdom,  of 
no  account  among  the  nations,  but  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  them 
all.     This  fact  we  wish  to  establish,  by  observing, 

4.  Such  it  continues  to  the  present  day.  It  is  affecting  to  read 
the  accounts,  which  modern  travellers  give,  of  its  present  prostra- 
tion. The  ignorance,  the  sloth,  the  cowardice,  the  treachery,  the 
wickedness  of  the  inhabitants,  fill  us  at  once  with  astonishment, 
with  disgust,  and  with  horror.  The  learned  and  accurate  Pococke 
says,  "  The  natives  of  Egypt  are  now  a  slothful  people,  and  delight 
in  sitting  still,  hearing  tales,  and,  indeed,  always  seem  to  have  been 
more  fit  for  the  quiet  life  than  for  any  active  .scenes.     They  are 
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also  malicious  and  envious  to   a  great  degree,  which  keeps  them 
from  uniting  and  setting  up  for  themselves;  and  though  they  are 
very  ignorant,  yet  they  have  a  natural  cunning  and  artifice  as  well 
as  falsehood,  and  this  makes  them  always  suspicious  of  travellers. 
The  love  of  money  is  so  rooted  in  them,  that  nothing  is  to  he  done 
without  bribery.     They  think  the  greatest  villanies  are  expiated, 
when  once   they  wash  their  hands  and   their  feet.     Their  words 
pass  for  nothing  " — but  why  should   I   pursue  the  features  of  this 
frightful   portrait? — Another   celebrated    writer,*  in  fewer  words 
has  given  them   a  character  still   more   severe,     "The  people  of 
Egypt  are  all,  generally  speaking,  swarthy — exceedingly  wicked, 
great  rogues,  cowardly,  lazy,  hypocrites,  robbers,  treacherous,  and 
so  very  greedy  of  gain  that  the}'^  will  kill  a  man,  for  a  coin  of  no 
higher  value  than  three  halfpence."     A  more  recent  and  renowned 
traveller,  Mr.   Bruce,  bears  a  correspondent  testimony.     Crimes 
are  common  among  them,  which   in  this  assembly,  I   dare  not  so 
much  as  to  name:  nor  ought  they  ever  to  be  named  among  Chris- 
tians.    Surely,  if  modern  history  be  true,  they  are  become — "  a 
base  kingdom  " — "  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms." — 

Yet  Egypt  seems  to  have  had  opportunity  to  have  recovered 
something  of  her  former  position  among  the  nations;  at  least,  to 
have  risen  from  her  abject  humiliation,  and  to  have  acquired  some 
advances  towards  a  more  dignified  state  of  civilization.     In  a  va- 
riety of  respects,  it  appears  a  desirable  acquisition  to  polished  and 
enlightened  nations;  yet  it  is  permitted  to  rest  in  its  degraded  con- 
nexion with  a  barbarous  and  pusillanimous  empire.     The  footsteps 
of  science  and  of  refinement  have  recently  and  repeatedly  passed 
over  it;  yet  they  have  left  no  impressions  behind  them.     It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  and  worthy  your  attentive  consideration,  that  the 
two  greatest  empires  in  the  world  have  lately  visited  Egypt,  with- 
out effecting  a  single  change  in  the  natural  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.    They  do  not  seem  to  have  inspired  the  people,  during  their 
respective  residence  there,  with  a  single  thought  above  their  pre- 
sent condition;  and  if  they  did,  of  which   there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  while  they  were  w^ith  them,  the  sand  did  not  more  easi- 
ly resign  the  impress  of  their  feet  to  the  wind  that  sweeps  over  it, 
than  their  visits  were  forgotten,     France  had  twenty-five  thousand 
men  there,  for,  I  think,  eighteen  months:  not  merely  soldiers,  but 
men  of  science.    They  effected  nothing  among  the  Egyptians.    The 
power  of  France  melted   before  the  forces  of  our  country;  and 
Great  Britain  held  possession  of  Egypt  for  about  the  same  space  of 

•  Thavenot. 
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time.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  our  troops  also  left  Egypt  as 
they  found  it.  It  does  not  appear  possible  for  them  to  recover  even 
an  attitude  of  decent  cultivation;  and  the  characters  of  prophecy  are 
indelibly  inscribed  upon  it — "It  shall  be  a  base  kingdom;  it  shall 
be  the  basest  of  kingdoms." 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  these  considerations;  nor  will  I  farther 
intrude  upon  you  to  make  a  variety  of  remarks  which  might  be 
elicited  from  the  subject.  I  will  only  observe,  that  skepticism 
brings  one  general  objection  against  these  representations:  it  is, 
that  they  confine  the  attention  of  the  Deity  too  much  to  one  world, 
when  he  is  surrounded  by  an  infinity  which  demand  his  paternal 
regard.  With  other  worlds  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do,  because 
it  is  a  revelation  which  was  designed  for  us  alone.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  prophecy  not  only  supposes,  but  proves  a  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  men,  and  a  constant  control  over  them.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  God  is  less  careful  of  every  other  branch  of 
his  works,  or  that  his  attention  to  them  is  less  minute.  God  must 
be  capable  of  extending  his  superintendence  not  merely  to  every 
world  that  he  has  formed;  but,  as  it  may  be  necessary,  to  every 
particle  which  is  employed  in  its  formation;  and  to  every  vapour 
that  rises  upon  its  atmosphere.  Whoever  admits  the  being  of  a 
God,  must  connect  with  it  (however  imperfectly  he  may  compre- 
hend it)  the  conception  of  infinity.  Any  limit  supposed,  however 
removed,  if  it  even  extend  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  is 
still  destructive  of  infinity.  A  grain  of  sand  removed  from  the 
solid  globe,  leaves  it  a  grain  of  sand  diminished:  but  the  widest 
range  of  our  powers  subtracted  from  infinity — leaves  it  infinity 
still.  Upon  these  principles,  we  consider  the  representations  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  respecting  the  minute  attention  of  God  to 
our  affairs,  not  only  rational,  and  correctly  true,  but  also  altogether 
honourable  to  the  divine  character:  and  while  we  rejoice  in  his  su- 
perintendence, Revelation  assures  us,  that  "  his  tender  mercies  are'* 
equally  "  over  all  his  works." 
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Note  1. — Xenophon  in  enumerating  the  nations  subdued  by  Cyrus,  and  from  the 
conquest  of  whicli  he  came  up  against  Babylon,  says— Kwfo?  \\  Trci^aXuJZm  6>tccu- 
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tKoyJiv  f*,h  nyierxTO  Md^«»,  Ikovtui  ^i  'Y^KUiim-  Kci]t7^'f<^etlo  l\  2(;f K?,  At- 
a-v^lm,  A^ctQxq,  KxTTTrxS^ixcti,  ^^uyxi  u/^iporipiii,  AvS'Hi,  Kupx^,  <t>oiviKUi, 
BxSvXafviai;'  Jjf|£  ac  x.eci  B«x7f<«v,  x«/  hS'av,  jceci  KtXiKuv'  aTttorax;  ^i  "ZxkSi, 
xcii  nx<pXx'yova>yy  kxi  Mu^ixva'vvuy,  x.xi  «AA«»  ae  5r«^woA>i»»  UveHv,  »»  K^'  «» 
Tei  o)>a/Axlx  c^oi  Tig  eive7y.  Here  he  names  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Arabians,  Cap- 
padocians,  both  the  Phryg^ians,  Lydians,  Carians,  Phenicians,  and  lastly  the  Babylonians 
as  subdued  by  him.  ♦'  Moreover,"  he  adds,  "  he  reigned  over  the  Bactrians,  Indians, 
Cilicians,  the  Sacae,  Paphlagones,  and  Mariandyni."  No  less  than  sixteen  nations  are 
represented  in  this  passage  as  subjected  to  him;  and  this  is  not  the  whole;  for  the  his- 
torian says  "  There  were  many  other  nations,"  too  tedious  to  be  recited,  who  ac- 
knowledged his  control.  It  might  well  be  said,  by  the  prophet,  that  he  should 
"  ungird  the  loins  of  kings." 

Xen.  Cyrop.  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  9.   Hutchinson's  edit.   Glasg.  1767. 12mo. 

Note  2. — In  his  notes  upon  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  affixed  to  his  translation,  the 
learned  and  excellent  Bishop  Lowth,  has  given  some  most  interesting  information  re- 
specting Babylon,  in  his  criticisms  upon  those  chapters  which  relate  to  her  glory  and 
to  her  fall.  On  Chapter  XLV.  v.  1,  he  says — *'  That  J  may  open  before  him  the  valves; 
and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  The  gates  of  Babylon  within  the  city,  leading  from 
the  streets  to  the  river,  were  providentially  left  open,  when  Cyrus'  forces  entered  the 
city  in  the  night  through  the  channel  of  the  river,  in  the  general  disorder  occasioned 
by  the  great  feast  which  was  then  celebrated:  otherwise,  says  Herodotus,  I.  191,  the 
Persians  would  have  been  shut  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  taken  as  in  a  net,  and  all 
destroyed.  And  the  gates  of  the  palace,  were  opened  imprudently  by  the  king's  or- 
ders to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  the  tumult  without;  when  the  two  parties  under 
Gobrias  and  Gadatas  rushed  in,  got  possession  of  the  palace,  and  slew  the  king. 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vii.  p.  528.   Edit.  Hutch.  4to."  Lowth's  Isaiah, p.  208,  4to. 

The  same  judicious  critic  explains  the  methods  by  which  Cyrus  drained  the  river, 
and  points  out  the  effects  produced  by  it. — "  By  the  great  quantity  of  water  let  into 
the  lake,  the  sluices  and  dams  were  destroyed;  and  being  never  repaired  afterward, 
the  waters  spread  over  the  whole  country  below,  and  reduced  it  to  a  morass,  in  which 
the  river  is  lost."  Lowth's  Isaiah,  p.  207,  208,  4to. 

He  accounts  farther  for  the  absence  of  all  fragments  of  these  once  renowned  cities; 
from  the  nature  of  those  bricks  which  were  made  by  the  ancients,  and  cemented  with 
bitumen:  although  the  cement  hardened  by  time,  the  bricks  being  made  of  earth  or  clay, 
mixed,  or  beat  up  with  straw  to  make  the  parts  cohere,  and  di-ied  only  in  the  sun — 
"  when  a  wall  of  this  sort  comes  to  be  out  of  repair,  and  is  neglected,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  necessary  consequences;  namely,  that  in  no  long  course  of  ages  it  must  be 
totally  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  at  length  washed  away,  and  reduced  to  its 
original  earth."  Lowth's  Isaiah,  p.  95,  Mo. 

A  description  of  the  city  in  its  original  splendour,  and  of  the  various  changes  which 
it  underwent  from  its  subjugation  by  Cyrus,  to  its  utter  annihilation,  is  given  by  the 
same  writer  in  his  notes  on  Chapter  the  thirteentli. 

Lowth's  Isaiah,  p.  93  and  94,  Ato. 

To  this  excellent  work,  1  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader;  as  to  extract  his  sentiments 
more  at  large  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  the  present  note.  The  seventh  book 
of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  contains  also  very  important  information  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  history  which  Herodotus  gives  of  this  singular  and  successful  expedition. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


PROPHECIES  RESPECTING  THE  MESSIAH. 


JOHN  i.  45. 

We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Josepli. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point,  whence  we  can  obtain  a  pros- 
pect of  Him,  connected  with  whom,  more  or  less,  is  every  prophecy 
standing  upon  record;  every  transaction  in  the  dispensations  of  re- 
ligion, and  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  preceded  him; 
and  no  less  every  succeeding  event  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  The  history  of  empires  gathers  a  new  character  of  impor- 
tance, in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  it  stands  related,  more  nearly  or  remotely,  with  the  history  of 
human  redemption.  The  predictions  respecting  the  desolations  of 
some  countries,  and  the  triumph  of  certain  selected  heroes,  appear- 
ing on  the  pages  of  inspiration,  bear  an  inseparable  relation  to  the 
interests  of  the  Jewish  nation;  and  thus  their  link  of  union  with  the 
Messiah  is  rendered  manifest.  If  we  could  collect  the  various  re- 
cords which  time  has  destroyed;  and  if  to  these  we  could  add  all 
the  transactions  which  either  perished  with  the  actors,  or  have  had 
merely  a  transient  existence  beyond  their  immediate  day  in  tradi- 
tion, if  we  could  unite  all  these,  so  as  to  form  one  perfect  history 
of  mankind,  from  the  fall  of  his  First  Parent  to  the  appearance  of 
his  Redeemer,  we  should  be  able  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  harmony  of  all  the  arrangements  of  Providence  with 
this  great  period;  and  at  the  same  time  to  trace  with  more  preci- 
sion and  minuteness  the  bearing  of  particular  circumstances,  which 
now  appear  fragments  broken  off  from  the  vast  whole,  only  because 
we  lack  the  means  to  discover  their  union.  Without  the  possession 
of  these  advantages,  which  it  has  pleased  the  wisdom  of  God  to 
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withhold,  there  remains  to  us  sufficient  of  both  history  and  prophecy 
to  establish  the  harmony  of  Providence  with  Redemption;  and  to 
allow  us  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  prophecy  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness.  In  availing  ourselves  of  the  means  in  our  power, 
we  shall  find  much  to  excite  our  admiration  of  those  capacious 
schemes,  which  infinite  goodness  designed,  infinite  wisdom  ar- 
ranged, and  infinite  power  executed.  We  shall  often  stand  asto- 
nished at  the  lucid  order  of  events  with  predictions;  and  no  less  at 
the  clearness  of  prophecy  itself,  the  accuracy  with  which  the  cha- 
racter, the  person,  and  the  offices  of  the  Messiah  are  delineated,  and 
the  plenitude  of  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  We  shall  dis- 
cover that  every  thing  relating  to  the  Mosaic  economy,' while  it 
depended  upon  the  Christian  dispensation,  was,  from  the  beginning, 
designed  to  be  absorbed  in  it.  We  shall  sympathize  with  those 
prophets,  and  kings,  and  mighty  men,  who  saw  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ  afar  off,  and  desired  in  vain  to  approach  its  meridian;  who 
anticipated  blessings  reserved  for  posterity,  which  they  were  not 
allowed  to  participate;  and  who  believed  in  Him,  who  had  not  as 
yet  been  manifested  in  the  flesh.  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and 
were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that 
they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth."  We  shall  be  con- 
vinced, on  the  contrary,  that  nothing  but  the  most  fatal  blindness, 
the  most  inveterate  prejudice,  the  most  obstinate  ignorance,  the 
most  determined  enmity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Christ,  could  resist  testimonies  so  ample  and  so  decisive. 
Gratitude,  on  our  part,  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  for  the  superiority 
of  our  privileges  over  those  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
characters  under  the  former  covenant;  and  for  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion under  which  we  are  enabled  to  say  this  night,  "  We  have  found 
him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph." 

The  testimony  of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets  to  the  Messiah; 
and  the  accomplishment  of  that  testimony  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  are 
two  positions  to  be  found  in  the  triumphant  address  of  Philip  to 
Nathanael.  Our  attention  at  present  must  be  divided,  between  a 
general  review  of  the  testimony  of  the  law;  and  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  more  extended  evidence  of  the  Prophets. 

I.  The  Prebictions  of  the  Law  respecting  the  Messiah. 

In  collecting  these,  we  shall  have  opportunity  to  examine  some 
detached  prophecies  to  be  found  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  general, 
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indeed,  as  to  their  nature,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  determine 
their  aspect,  and  not  less  impressive  for  being  less  particular  than 
some  succeeding  predictions.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  include 
in  this  investigation  that  evidence  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
which  arose  out  of  types,  no  less  decisive  and  prophetic,  than  the 
predictions  themselves  in  relation  to  this  grand  event.  Let  me 
entreat  your  consideration  of 

1 .  The  explicit  prophecies  to  be  gathered  from  the  law  concerning 
the  Messiah. 

That  which  has  been  usually  denominated  The  First  Promise, 
from  the  most  serious  and  patient  examination  of  the  arguments 
used  by  different  parties,  as  well  as  from  the  tenour  of  inspiration, 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  clear  prediction  on  this  subject.  If  I 
should  not  succeed  in  convincing  you  of  the  justice  of  the  sentiment 
now  advanced,  I  did  not  venture  to  produce  it  here,  till  it  had  been 
received  into  my  own  mind  with  entire  conviction.  I  cannot,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  (which  in  a  course  of  Lectures  professedly  on 
prophecy,  cannot  be  detailed  at  length,)  regard  the  scripture  narra- 
tive of  the  fall  of  man,  as  any  thing  more  or  less  than  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  from  which,  indeed,  an  important  doctrine  is  de- 
ducible.  Out  of  the  representations  of  Moses  arose  the  various 
systems  of  theology  prevailing  over  the  whole  earth;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  a  fact,  is  as  large  as 
its  confirmation  of  any  scripture  fact  whatever,  and  its  evidence 
as  luminous  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow.  As  a  fact,  it  is 
perpetually  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures;  their  evidence  respecting 
it,  I  apprehend,  must  be  deemed  decisive,  because  it  is  either  true 
or  false;  if  it  be  true  it  is  in  vain  to  appeal  from  it;  if  it  be  false  in 
this  instance,  its  testimony  is  invalidated  in  every  other;  so  far  at 
least,  as  to  leave  us  perpetually  in  doubt  respecting  its  veracity  on 
every  point  that  cannot  be  established  on  another  basis  than  its  un- 
supported and  single  affirmation.  A  revelation  thus  shaken  and 
uncertain  is  in  fact  no  revelation;  it  can  never  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  guide;  it  can  never  confirm  us  when  we  waver;  it  will  serve 
only  to  increase  our  perplexity,  when  we  doubt;  its  doctrines  and 
its  history  must  always  be  received  with  cautious  hesitation;  and 
after  all  we  are  left  to  determine  every  thing  by  the  mere  light  of 
reason  and  of  nature.  There  can  be  no  medium:  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation must  stand  unimpeached  in  all  points;  or  we  shall  be  in  con- 
tinual and  painful  uncertainty  as  to  what  we  are  to  receive  as  true, 
and  what  we  must  reject  as  false.  I  have  asserted  that  the  Scrip- 
tures maintain  the  fall  of  man  as  a  fact.     So  the  apostle  says — "  The 
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serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety."  So,  again,  "  Adam 
was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  trans- 
gression." I  appeal  to  you  whether  the  reference  to  the  fall,  in 
these  passages,  is  made  to  it  as  an  allegory,  or  as  to  a  fact?  So  of 
the  Mosaic  history  preceding  this  awful  transaction,  the  apostle  re- 
gards it  as  a  narrative  of  facts;  when  he  says,  "for  Adam  was  Jirst 
formed,  then  Eve;"  and  again,  "The  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but 
the  woman  of  the  man."  I  will  only  observe  once  again,  that  the 
parallels  drawn  by  the  apostle  Paul  between  the  transgression  of 
Adam  and  the  obedience  of  Christ,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans;  and  again,  between  the  first  and  the  Second 
Man,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
forbid  us  to  consider  the  fall  as  an  allegory — otherwise  he  is  placing 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  comparing  with  each  other,  a  fact  and  a 
fable;  and  on  these  principles  of  what  weight  or  importance  is  his 
reasoning?  It  is  an  absurdity  too  great  to  be  credible.  You  must, 
therefore,  receive  the  account  of  the  fall  as  a  fact,  or  reject  it;  and 
in  so  doing  destroy  totally  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  since  if 
its  testimony  be  untrue  in  one  instance,  it  is  doubtful  in  every 
other.  But  if  the  fall  of  man  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  we  must  consi- 
der the  declaration,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  wo- 
man, and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  he  shall  bruise  thy  head, 
and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,"  as  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the  world.  There  is  an  af- 
fecting instance  afforded  of  Divine  tenderness  in  the  timing  of  this 
promise:  the  remedy  is  introduced  to  heal  the  wound  at  the  very 
moment  when  guilt  had  inflicted  it.  This  is,  in  itself,  a  reason  for 
so  considering  the  passage  in  question.  It  seems  impossible,  to 
judge  by  the  uniform  benevolence  of  the  Divine  character,  that  God 
should  exclude  our  first  parents  from  paradise,  having  in  the  pity 
of  his  heart  provided  a  Redeemer,  without  announcing  his  gracious 
designs,  when  he  pronounced  their  sentence.  If  this  be  probable, 
then  you  must  remark,  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  his  language, 
recorded  on  this  interesting  occasion,  that  could  be  construed  into 
any  reference  to  the  Messiah.  Nor  is  it  likely,  supposing  such  a 
promise  to  be  given,  that  it  should  be  omitted  On  these  pages,  con- 
cise as  the  narrative  is,  when  other  circumstances  of  inferior  impor- 
tance (for  such  is  the  passage  in  question,  if  it  do  not  relate  to  the 
Messiah)  are  recorded.  But  the  question  should  seem  to  be  laid  at 
rest  by  subsequent  events.  We  find  Abel  erecting  an  altar,  and 
ofiering  on  it  a  propitiatory  sacrifice;  for  which  no  reason  can  be 
assigned,  except  the  expectation  of  a  future  atonement  for  sin,  by 
"the  seed  of  the  woman;"  v,4io  was  offered  in  this  early  day  in  a 
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figure.  In  this  point  of  view,  every  thing  appears  natural  and  lu- 
minous; man's  wants  arc  met  as  soon  as  they  are  felt;  and  although 
his  punishment  was  heavy,  in  the  prospect  of  that  curse  which  he 
had  entailed  upon  his  posterity,  his  anguish  was  alleviated,  in  the 
expectation  of  One  who  should  spring  from  his  own  loins,  to  restore 
the  favour  and  the  image  of  God.  Under  the  form  of  a  serpent 
had  they  been  beguiled;  under  the  name  of  a  Serpent  was  their 
Tempter  cursed;  and  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  I  presume, 
has  he  borne  in  the  Scriptures  the  title  of  "The  Old  Serpent." 
How  joyfully  would  they  hear  of  his  defeat;  and  how  patiently  sub- 
mit to  the  temporary  ill,  which  their  transgression  immediately 
superinduced,  in  banishing  them  from  Eden!  As  they  quitted 
their  blissful  bowers,  doubtless — 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip'd  them  soon; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 

And  how  justly  is  this  promise  applicable  to  the  Saviour:  how 
completely  is  the  prediction  fulfilled !  Satan  bruised  his  heel,  when 
permission  was  given  him  to  afflict  his  body  with  torture;  and  still 
continues  to  bruise  it,  in  the  assaults  suffered  from  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  by  that  Church,  of  which  Jesus  is,  in  every  age,  the 
Head.  Probably,  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  very  prophecy,  that  Isaiah 
said  in  reference  to  the  Saviour  himself,  "  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities  " — and  that  the  war  waged  by  the  powers  of  evil  upon 
the  church,  is  represented  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  as  a  conflict 
between  the  woman  and  her  seed,  and  the  Dragon,  who  is  also 
called  the  Serpent.  Jesus  bruised  the  head  of  the  Serpent,  when 
he  crushed  his  power,  destroyed  his  empire,  and  released  his  cap- 
tives. He  did  it  by  miraculous  agency  on  earth  during  his  pilgri- 
mage with  man;  he  did  it  more  effectually  by  his  death;  he  continues 
to  do  it,  through  the  efficacy  of  the  same  offering,  and  the  agency 
of  the  same  Spirit,  by  the  preaching  of  his  word  still.  Satan  fell 
as  lightning  from  heaven;  he  fell,  but  he  did  not,  nor  ever  can,  rise 
again  in  his  strength,  to  accomplish  the  malignity  of  his  designs. 
The  victory,  which  is  as  yet  partial,  shall  finally  be  complete,  on 
the  part  of  the  redeemed,  as  it  already  is  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer. 

The  next  prediction  which  presents  itself  under  the  law,  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  is,  The  Promise  to  Abraham.  Although  no  di- 
rect promise  of  the  Messiah  to  Noah  appears  upon  record;  }'et  the 
renewal  of  God's  covenant  with  man,  upon  the  renovation  of  the 
earth,  expressed  to  the  progenitor  of  the  new  world,  doubtless  in- 
cluded this  interesting  point,  which  was,  indeed,  the  leading  and 
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principal  object  of  every  covenant;  and  accordingly  a  part  of  Noah's 
prophecies,  relating  to  his  sons,  and  to  the  different  lot  of  their 
posterity,  is  universally  considered  to  refer  to  their  religious  pri- 
vileges, and  to  the  immediate  connexion  of  Shem  with  Christ.  As 
this  may  be  considered  matter  of  mere  speculation  by  some,  I  have 
passed  over  it,  to  that,  which  is  obvious,  explicit,  and  indisputa- 
ble. Here  are  the  first  footsteps  of  the  selection  of  an  individual, 
and  the  separation  of  a  direct  line,  as  the  line  of  the  Messiah. 
Abraham  is  called  from  his  idolatrous  country,  and  divided  from 
his  family.  He  has  two  sons  born  to  him.  One  is  marked  dis- 
tinctly as  the  child  of  promise,  and  the  heir  of  a  spiritual  covenant. 
It  is  foretold  that  he  should  exceedingly  multiply  in  his  posterity; 
but  the  grand  prediction,  and  upon  which  your  attention  is  to  be 
fixed,  is  thus  expressed;  "  In  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed."  How  is  this  accomplished?  and  in  what  sense 
could  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  in  his  seed?  except  these 
words  relate  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who,  according  to  the  flesh,  de- 
scended from  this  illustrious  patriarch?  and  to  the  gracious  and 
benignant  influences  of  his  empire,  when  it  shall  have  extended,  as 
it  will  extend,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth?  In  any  other  re- 
spect, how  could  the  Jews  be  considered  as  a  blessing  to  all  nations? 
They  have  always  been  a  people  apart  from  all  other  nations — as 
well  by  their  singular  rites,  as  by  their  national  prejudices,  by  their 
religion,  and  by  the  express  command  of  God.  They  lived  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity  within  themselves,  shut  up  from  all  man- 
kind at  once  by  inclination  and  by  necessity;  and  still,  in  their 
scattered  state,  they  cannot  blend  with  mankind,  and  are  occupied 
in  pursuing  a  separate  interest.  Yet  if  this  promise  be  considered 
as  a  prediction  of  the  rising  glories  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  it 
is  pre-eminently  true;  "  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews:''  it  is  already 
partially  accomplished;  and  ive  are  witnesses  of  it.  It  is  evident, 
that  this  expectation  will  account  for  the  desire  of  children,  univer- 
sally felt,  and  expressed,  by  the  daughters  of  Israel;  every  one 
hoped  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah;  and  for  the  circumstance, 
that  barrenness  was  deemed  the  greatest  reproach,  disgrace,  and 
curse,  that  could  alight  upon  a  family.  If  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
can  possibly  remain  upon  the  subject,  I  think  even  that  must  fade 
before  the  unequivocal  declaration  of  Jesus  himself,  who  asserted, 
in  so  many  express  terms,  "  Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad."  If  any  thing  could  be 
wanting  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  remembrance,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  this  promise,  it  was  superadded  in  that  singular  demand 
which  was  made  for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac;  and  in  the  recompense 
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at  once  of  patriarchal  faith,  and  of  parental  feeling,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  victim  for  victim  when  a  ram  was  offered,  and  his  son  was 
spared.  It  should  be  recollected  that  it  was  upon  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  as  a  reward  of  his  obedience,  that  this  prophecy  was 
delivered  by  the  angel. 

The  two  next  prophecies  upon  which  we  alight  in  the  law,  are 
those  celebrated  predictions  of  Jacob  and  of  Balaam.  The  one — 
"  The  Sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  until  SHILOH  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be."  The  other — "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now, 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh:  there  shall  come  a  STAR  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  SCEPTRE  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth."  But  as 
these  have  already  been  largely  discussed  in  their  place,  in  the 
present  course  of  Lectures,  I  shall  not  detain  you  to  examine  them, 
nor  repeat  the  arguments  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  justify 
an  application  of  them  to  the  Messiah. 

There  is  a  promise  which  has  been  considered  by  some  interpre- 
ters as  relating  to  Christ.  It  respects  the  guide  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  journey  through  the  desert.  "  Behold,  I  send  an  angel  before 
thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which 
I  have  prepared:  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice;  provoke  him 
not,  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgression;  for  my  name  is  in 
him."  The  arguments  by  which  this  opinion  is  supported  would 
be  long  to  detail;  and  after  all  do  not  appear  to  me  so  conclusive  as 
those  which  sanction  the  two  preceding  passages:  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, avail  myself  of  it;  although  perhaps  it  would  have  been  impro- 
per in  enumerating  the  testimonies  of  the  law,  not  to  have  named 
it.  You  will  form  your  private  opinions  upon  this  passage,  while 
we  pass  on  to  another  more  important,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
evident. 

The  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  another  Legislator: 
for  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  prediction,  al- 
though he  is  designated  by  the  title  of  "a  prophet."  The  Lord 
thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken."  Nei- 
ther to  Joshua,  nor  to  any  succeeding  prophet  can  this  prediction 
apply;  because  no  prophet  ever  did  arise  like  unto  Moses,  as  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  at  the  close  of  his  law.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10 — 12.) 
Let  us  then  see  how  it  will  apply  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  a  pro- 
phet: and  by  the  confession  of  the  people  a  great  prophet.  He  was 
raised  up  from  the  midst  of  the  Jews  his  brethren:  he  was  "bone 
of  their  bone,"  and  "flesh  of  their  flesh:"  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
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of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  house  of  David.  His  miracles  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Moses;  with  this  striking  distinction; 
Moses  acted  as  a  servant,  upon  commission;  Jesus  as  a  Son,  by  his 
own  power  and  authority.  They  both  fasted  forty  days:  they  both 
controlled  the  winds  and  the  seas;  the  faces  of  both  shone  and  were 
transfigured,  they  both  refused  a  kingly  crown;  they  both  mani- 
fested in  a  supereminent  degree  the  graces  of  meekness,  patience, 
and  long-suffering.  The  parallel  has  been  run  much  farther;  and 
in  my  opinion  has  wandered  far  into  the  regions  of  fancy.  But 
these  are  resemblances  which  are  only  subordinate;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prophecy  to  Christ  is,  in  my  mind,  determined  by 
other  circumstances.  They  were  both  of  them  lawgivers.  This 
is  very  material,  as  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  their  character;  as 
it  constitutes  the  strongest  parallel  between  them;  and  as  it  is  true 
of  no  other  prophet,  succeeding  Moses,  Jesus  excepted.  Again, 
they  both  stood  at  the  head  of  a  new  dispensation.  "  The  law  came 
by  Moses;  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ."  Add  to  this, 
they  both,  in  effect,  united  the  mediatorial,  and  royal  dignity,  with 
the  prophetical.  Moses  often  appeared  as  a  mediator;  and  "he 
was  king  in  Jeshurun."  It  is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  run 
the  parallel  of  Moses  with  Christ  in  this  particular.  On  these  three 
points  they  were  alike;  and  when  to  these  you  add  the  threatening 
connected  with  this  prediction — it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whoso- 
ever will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall  speak  in  my 
name,  I  will  require  it  of  him  " — when  you  consider  that  the  Jews 
did  actually  reject  him,  and  that  the  curse  lies  heavily  upon  them 
to  this  hour  inconsequence  of  this  rejection — the  chain  of  evidence 
appears  complete;  and  we  are  prepared,  for  the  direct  application 
of  these  words  to  Christ,  by  Peter  and  by  Stephen.* 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  here,  that  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Moses  is  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job;  and  if  so,  then  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  by  that  great  man,  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  among 
the  testimonies  of  the  law,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  "  Oh,  that  my 
words  were  now  written!  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book! 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  in  the  rock  for 
ever!  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God.  Whom 
I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another, 
though  my  reins  be  consumed  within  me."  The  circumstance 
that  the  author  of  the  book  is  uncertain,  renders  it  doubtful,  whe- 

•  Acts  ii'i.  22,23;  vii.  37. 
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ther  this  testimony  should  be  arranged  here;  and  precludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  discussing  the  point,  whether  or  not  these  words  bear  a 
direct  reference  to  the  Redeemer.  I  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to 
say,  that  this  is  my  opinion.  Before  I  close  the  testimonies  of  the 
law  to  Christ,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice, 

2,  The  Types.  Here  is  a  field  opened  of  immeasurable  extent; 
and  we  have  leisure  only  just  to  cast  our  eyes  over  it.  The  second 
son  of  the  first  man  is  seen  kneeling  before  an  altar  consecrated  to 
Christ;  and  presenting  the  "  firstlings  of  his  flock,"  as  a  figure  of 
that  Saviour,  who  is  called  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot.  That  the  offering  of  Abel  did  really  bear  this  aspect  to  the 
Messiah  I  cannot  doubt:  for  independently  of  the  conviction  which 
I  feel,  that  the  singular  plan  of  shedding  blood  as  an  expiation  of 
guilt,  did  not  arise  out  of  any  natural  principle,  but  was  an  institu- 
tion revealed,  (and  no  question  the  direction  of  that  institution  to 
its  great  object  was  not  forgotten  when  it  was  first  enjoined,)  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  decides  the  point,  when  he 
says,  that  Abel  offered  his  sacrifice  "by  faith,"  and  that,  not  in  the 
difference  of  the  gifts,  but  in  this  circumstance  alone,  consisted  its 
superior  excellence  to  the  presentation  of  his  malignant  brother. 

The  translation  of  Enoch,  which  in  that  age  of  the  world  was  a 
subject  of  universal  notoriety,  must,  in  proportion  to  the  revelation 
made  to  them,  have  wafted  the  hopes  of  believing  patriarchs  for- 
ward to  his  day,  who  should  "  abolish  death,  and  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  by  his  gospel."  Such  a  signal  instance  of  vic- 
tory over  this  great  adversary,  when  he  had  but  just  commenced 
his  ravages,  must  have  been  particularly  encouraging;  and  could 
not  but  have  produced  the  effect  which  I  have  ventured  to  ascribe 
to  it,  supposing  them  to  have  had  some  explicit  revelations  respect- 
ing the  Messiah.  The  sacred  history  preceding  the  flood  is  so 
very  concise,  that  we  cannot  determine  from  it,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  nature  or  extent  of  such  revelations  to  the  antidi- 
luvian  patriarchs:  but  that  they  were  more  numerous  and  more  lu- 
minous than  is  usually  imagined,  I  think,  may  be  collected  from 
the  testimony  of  Jude,  that  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  pro- 
phesied both  of  the  dereliction  of  professors  in  the  last  days,  and 
of  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  judgment.  Now,  his  translation  would 
be  a  wonderful  confirmation  of  his  doctrine;  and  with  revelations 
so  clear  as  this  last  circumstance  must  lead  us  to  imagine,  would 
render  Enoch,  in  this  particular,  in  the  estimation  of  his  venerable 
contemporaries,  a  type  of  Christ. 

Without  any  great  exuberance  of  imagination,  the  ark  which 
saved  the  family  of  Noah,  might  be  considered  as  referring  to  a 
greater  salvation. 
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The  ladder,  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision,  whose  foot  rested  on 
the  earth,  and  whose  top  reached  to  heaven,  while  angels  ascended 
and  descended  upon  it,  appears  not  to  have  been  without  a  mystical 
meaning:  at  least,  so  our  Lord's  own  words  appear  to  imply,  when 
he  promises  Nathanael,  and  his  fellow  disciples — "Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man." 

The  very  slavery  and  deliverance  of  Israel's  descendants  in 
Egypt — their  journey — and  their  promised  inheritance — have  been 
considered,  by  the  inspired  writers  themselves,  as  bearing  spiritual 
allusions. 

But  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
the  testimony  of  the  types  to  their  great  Antitype  becomes  more 
lucid  and  more  diversified.  On  the  eve  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt  the  passover  was  instituted;  and  every  circumstance  respect- 
ing it  was  so  full  of  meaning  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  perpetual 
commemoration,  till  it  was  absorbed  in  that  original  of  which  it  was 
a  striking  copy,  and  "  Christ  our  Passover  was  slain  for  us."  The 
choice  of  the  victim,  "  a  lamb  without  blemish  " — its  separation,  in 
reference  to  him  "who  verily  was  foreordained'^ — the  way  in 
which  it  was  to  be  prepared — the  forms  with  which  it  was  to  be 
eaten — the  purpose  which  it  was  to  answer — the  sprinkling  of  its 
blood  upon  the  houses  of  the  Israelites — the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced, in  the  passing  by  of  the  destroying  angel  wherever  the  blood 
was  seen— the  institution  of  it  as  a  lasting  ordinance  to  the  very 
end  of  that  economy — all  these  things  together,  could  not  fail  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  its  design,  even  had  it  not  been  amply 
unfolded  in  the  explanations  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Among  the  types  which  shadowed  forth  the  person  and  offices 
of  the  Messiah,  and  especially  the  design  of  his  sufferings,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  brazen  serpent.  Besides  the  impressive 
correspondence  of  circumstances,  which  might  justify  us  in  consider- 
ing the  one  emblematical  of  the  other,  our  Lord  has  himself  placed 
the  subject  beyond  controversy,  by  a  direct  selection  and  appro- 
priation of  this  transaction,  from  those  which  marked  the  journey 
of  Israel  through  the  wilderness.  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up:  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life." 

So,  of  the  long  succession  of  types  instituted  by  Moses — and  ex- 
plained by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  it  would  be 
a  useless  occupation  of  your  time,  to  refer  to  the  scape-goat,  to  the 
great  day  of  atonement — to  the  priesthood — to  the  duties  of  the 
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High  Priest  in  the  holiest  place  of  the  Sanctuary — to  the  various 
washings  and  feasts — all  which  are  too  obvious  to  require  explana- 
tion, and  too  numerous  to  allow  me  to  pass  through  them:  besides 
which,  were  they  otherwise  in  themselves,  I  could  add  nothing  to 
the  strength,  to  the  fulness,  to  the  perspicuity,  of  the  reasoning 
employed  in  that  Epistle  to  which  I  have  referred  you,  and  which 
is  always  in  your  liands. 

Thus  the  law  testified  of  Christ  by  a  variety  of  explicit  prophe- 
cies, and  no  less  by  types,  which  predicted,  with  equal  force  and 
harmony,  his  coming  and  his  great  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to 
name,  and  I  shall  only  name, 

II.  The  more  extended  evidence  of  the  prophets. 

The  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject  must  stand  over  till  the 
next  Lecture.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  trespass  far- 
ther upon  your  patience  than  the  printed  list  announces.*  I  find 
it  will  be  impossible  to  finish  the  subject  in  the  next  Lecture;  espe- 
cially as  I  consider  this,  merely  preliminary  to  those  greater  and 
more  decisive  testimonies  which  are  behind.  We  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  our  Lord's  names,  his  offices,  and  his  herald;  of 
his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  death;  of  his  exaltation,  and  his  reign; 
all  of  which  are  the  subjects  distinctly  of  many  and  impressive  pro- 
phecies. In  filling  up  this  outline  I  prefer  even  extending  the 
course  to  occupying  too  much  of  your  time,  and  exercising  too  far 
your  patience  in  a  single  Lecture;  especially  as  1  cannot  relieve  the 
taedium  necessarily  excited  by  long  discussion,  by  the  vivacity  of 
imagination,  or  by  historical  details,  in  justice  to  my  subject — 
which  is  too  solemn  for  speculation,  while  I  am  confident  it  is  in 
itself,  too  interesting  for  indifference. 

Already,  on  the  mere  surface  of  the  subject,  we  may  begin  to 
trace  the  correspondence  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Law  respecting  the  Messiah;  a  correspondence  so 
complete,  that  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  did  not 
attempt  to  refute  him,  when  publicly  in  their  synagogues  he  taught 
the  people  out  of  it  "  the  things  concerning  himself"  Upon  this 
correspondence  was  founded  the  conviction  of  the  disciples;  when 
they  said,  "We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 
the  prophets,  did  write." — They  express  no  doubt,  no  hesitation,  no 
anxiety  on  the  subject.  Their  language  is  the  language  of  confi- 
dence, expressed  with  the  simplicity  of  truth.  And  they  were 
adequate  to  form  an  accurate  as  well  as  a  decisive  judgment  upon 

•  The  printed  list  had  proposed  to  comprehend  the  Course  in  twelve  Lectures,  of 
which  only  two  were  appropriated  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah. 
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this  point.  They  had  means  of  comparison  which  we  cannot 
possess.  Not  only  had  they  the  prophecies  which  remain  to  us, 
but  they  saw  the  Redeemer's  face,  they  heard  the  grace  and  truth 
poured  upon  his  lips,  they  knew  his  manner  of  life,  they  listened 
to  his  preaching,  they  beheld  his  miracles,  they  were  companions 
of  his  tribulation,  they  were  present  at  the  closing  scenes  of  his  suf- 
ferings, they  were  not  separated  from  him  till  he  left  the  world. 
At  an  advanced  period  of  his  pilgrimage  here,  after  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  just  before  his  ascension  to  glory,  he  appealed 
to  them,  and  said,  "Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things." — Their  con- 
viction is  also  mingled  with  joy — the  address  of  the  text,  is  an  ex- 
clamation of  inexpressible  delight.  The  very  words  of  Philip  were 
used  by  a  great  philosopher  when  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
immortalized  his  name  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  law  in  hydrosta- 
tics. The  occasion  was  more  worthy  the  transport  of  the  Disciple: 
for  to  find  "  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did 
write,"  is  to  be  in  possession  of  every  thing  which  we  need  in  this 
world,  and  every  thing  which  we  can  enjoy  in  another.  While 
you  participate  the  blessing  revealed  by  the  prophets,  and  discovered 
by  the  apostles,  it  is  but  just,  in  sharing  their  triumph,  that  you 
should  feel  their  gratitude. 


(     187     ) 
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And  he  said  unto  them,  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was 
yet  with  you,  that  all  thing's  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning'  me. 

It  is  manifest  from  a  close  investigation  of  the  history  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  saints  under  that  dispen- 
sation enjoyed  large  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  Messiah  about 
to  come.  The  circumstance  that  they  had  less  of  light  than  our- 
selves acted  as  a  powerful  stimulation  upon  these  pious  minds  to  en- 
larged exertion  and  to  more  accurate  research.  They  did  not  sit 
down  satisfied,  as  we  but  too  frequently  do,  with  sweeping  over  the 
surface  of  a  text:  but  in  proportion  as  the  parts  of  revelation 
were  fewer,  they  studied  them  with  greater  diligence,  with  an  in- 
terest more  lively,  and  with  an  application  more  intense.  An 
exuberance  of  privileges,  an  overflow  of  communication,  a  perfec- 
tion of  light  and  of  knowledge,  have,  by  the  perversion  of  our 
nature,  in  too  many  fatal  instances,  rendered  the  world  at  large, 
and  even  professors,  careless,  lukewarm,  indifferent  towards  Him 
who  was  the  Desire  of  all  nations,  and  was  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected as  the  glory  of  Israel.  Human  imperfection  commonly 
diminishes  the  value  of  intercourse  with  any  exalted  personage,  by 
the  privilege  of  intimacy  and  frequency.  This  unfavourable  ope- 
ration affects  some  minds  especially,  while  it  is  felt  in  a  measure 
by  all.  Contempt  is  proverbially  said  to  arise  out  of  familiarity: 
if  this  is  to  be  received  with  certain  limitations,  the  foundation  of 
the  axiom  is  laid  in  truth;  and  it  is  a  miserable  and  mortifying  con- 
sideration that  its  bearings  lie  in  every  direction.  It  would  hardly 
be  conceived,  if  it  were  not  established  by  matter  of  fact,  that  even 
the  Scriptures  are  become  undervalued  by  the  extent  of  their  cir- 
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culation,  and  by  that  freedom  of  access  which  it  is  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  the  age  to  have  to  this  spiritual  treasury.  While  our 
pious  ancestors,  from  whom  they  were  sealed,  and  to  whom  they 
were  prohibited,  would  have  relinquished  with  delight  a  large  part 
of  their  small  property,  for  a  book,  and  even  for  a  leaf  of  this  Sa- 
cred Record,  the  entire  volume  lies  in  every  room  of  a  professor's 
princely  mansion,  unread,  unprized,  and  covered  with  dust  and 
neglect.  This  universal  diffusion  of  light,  is  still  a  blessing,  al- 
though perverted,  and  abused:  and  the  condemnation  rests  upon 
the  head  of  those  with  whom  the  negligence  originates  and  abides; 
who  are  insensible  of  the  good  which  they  des^iise;  and  who  "  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil." 

The  method  which  we  shall  pursue,  in  endeavouring  to  strike 
out  the  characters  of  our  divine  Master  from  the  testimony  of  pro- 
phecy, will  be  simply  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Bible  itself  on 
this  great  subject.  The  manifestations  of  the  Messiah  were  not 
sudden  and  overwhelming;  but  gradual  and  increasing.  His  rising 
upon  the  world,  resembled  the  rising  of  the  natural  sun:  preceded 
by  the  dawn,  the  twilight,  and  the  preparatory  glories  of  the  East, 
at  length  he  himself  appeared,  clothed  in  radiant  and  serene  majesty. 
It  is  our  wish  with  humility  to  follow  that  path  which  he  himself 
has  marked  out;  and  to  attempt  the  gradual  development  of  his 
character  by  unfolding  the  progressive  features  of  prophetic  revela- 
lation. 

Our  last  effort  was  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  passages 
which  related  evidently  to  some  distinguished  and  extraordinary 
personage;  which  upon  an  examination  of  their  leading  characters, 
presented  a  striking  resemblance  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  and  which, 
so  considered,  instructed  us  to  regard  him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
application  of  them  to  the  Saviour,  which  we  ventured  to  make, 
was  corroborated  by  the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament;  a  confirmation,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  admit  their  inspired  authority,  will  be  deemed  decisive;  while 
others  will  probably  consider  their  testimony  as  ranking  no  higher 
than  an  evidence  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day,  respecting 
the  exalted  personage  then  universally  expected,  and  the  popular 
sense  of  the  passages  in  question.  Even  in  this  last  point  of  view, 
they  are  of  importance;  and  so  much  of  interest  must  of  necessity 
be  granted  them  by  the  party  with  whom  they  weigh  least.  After 
the  same  enumeration,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  on  the  same  au- 
thority, we  considered  the  ceremonies  of  the  former  dispensation, 
and  its  sacrifices,  as  so  many  types  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  whole 
Mosaic  economy  as  a  "  shadow  of  good  things  then  to  come,"  but 
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which  have  been  since  possessed,  and  are  now  pressing  on  to  per- 
fection. So  far  as  we  have  already  advanced,  I  consider  myself  as 
only  having  made  statements  preparatory  to  the  immediate  discus- 
sion of  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah.  This  evening  also 
will  be  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  those  general  predictions 
which  are  scattered  over  the  prophets,  and  which  relate  to  his  ge- 
neral character.  From  this  time,  and  after  the  present  Lecture,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  the  evidence  of  the  infallible  truth  of 
this  "  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  by  attending  to  that  particular  de- 
lineation of  the  Messiah,  in  his  person,  his  life,  and  his  sufferings, 
with  all  their  consequences,  which  were  so  minutely  and  exactly 
accomplished. 

There  is  one  particular  position  which  I  shall  endeavour  at  this 
time  to  establish — That  the  prophets  constantly  instructed  the  re- 
spective generations  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  which  they  succes- 
sively lived,  to  expect  an  extraordinary  personage  whom  they  de- 
nominated the  Messiah,  and  whom  they  sometimes  described  in 
general  terms,  and  sometimes  exhibited  with  a  minuteness  of  re- 
presentation which  has  astonished  succeeding  ages,  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  comparing  the  prophetic  records  with  the  history 
of  that  person  to  whom,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  exact 
agreement  between  them,  they  unquestionably  relate. 

To  examine  some  general  prophecies,  previous  to  a  future  exhi- 
bition of  more  striking  and  particular  predictions,  and  necessary  as 
preparatory  steps  to  more  minute  investigation,  is  my  present  ob- 
ject; and  all  that  remains  of  your  time  Avili  be  occupied  in  consider- 
ing a  few  of  those  passages  which  bear  a  reference  generally  to 

THE  NAMES,  AND  THE  OFFICES,  OF  THE  MeSSIAH. 

The  illustrious  personage  to  whom  these  singular  writings  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  world,  is  described, 

I.  By  certain  names  and  titles. 

These  may  be  arranged  under  three  distinct  classes — Meta- 
phorical names — titles  of  dignity — and  names  of  humiliation. 

1.  Those  which  are  METAPHORICAL.  The  language  of  prophecy 
abounds  in  images  of  the  most  impressive  and  sublime  character. 
The  style  of  the  east  is  replete  with  expressions  figurative  even 
to  exuberance;  and  is  scarcely  tolerated  by  the  less  elevated,  but 
perhaps  more  correct,  genius  of  Europe.  The  Scriptures  have  all 
those  descriptive  characters  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
quarter  whence  they  are  derived  to  us,  and  where  they  were  so 
long   deposited.      But,  contrary  to  the   general  style  of  eastern 
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composition,  there  is  nothing  tumid  in  their  descriptions,  nothing 
cumbrous  in  their  ornaments,  nothing  forced  and  unnatural  in  their 
expressions.  Their  magnificence  is  equalled  only  by  their  chastity; 
and  arises  not  out  of  that  pomp  of  circumstance  so  laboriously 
wrought  by  other  writers  their  neighbours,  but  from  the  unaffected 
grandeur  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  native  sublimity  of  their  subjects. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Bible  is  energetic,  lively,  and  affecting:  its 
style  mingles  simplicity  with  majesty ;  and  its  figures  heighten  the 
efiect,  without  diminishing  the  force,  of  every  subject  on  which 
they  are  employed.  Poetry  requires,  and  usually  possesses,  more 
of  imagery  and  of  embellishment  than  any  other  species  of  compo- 
sition whatever.  The  poetry  of  the  east,  no  less  than  that  of  other 
nations,  distinguishes  itself  from  the  prose,  by  the  strength  and  va- 
riety of  its  imagery.  The  prophecies  are  committed  to  the  sacred 
pages  in  poetry;  and  this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  figurative  expressions  in  the  books  of  the  prophets  over 
every  other  part  of  the  inspired  writings  not  poetical.  If  it  entered 
into  the  business  of  this  Lecture,  many  beautiful  specimens  might 
be  produced,  from  an  abundance  that  would  require  little  selection. 
It  might  also  be  easily  proved  that  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible, 
as  far  excel  eastern  compositions,  by  the  force  and  accuracy  of  their 
imagery,  as  it  is  superior  to  all  other  writings  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  general  style. 

These  comparisons  and  criticisms,  however,  belong  to  another 
department:  and  the  remarks  obtruded  thus  far  upon  your  attention 
were  designed  merely  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that,  on  so 
interesting  an  occasion,  so  much  should  be  conveyed  to  mankind 
by  imager}^,  in  a  case  where,  perhaps,  some  might  expect  only 
plain  and  direct  reference.  Besides,  this  method  aided  that  gradual 
development  of  the  divine  plans  which  God  had  purposed  from  the 
first;  and  the  reference  which  was  in  earlier  ages  remote  and  figu- 
rative, as  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Christ  approached,  became  more 
direct,  and  the  language  more  simple.  It  was  common  to  repre- 
sent thrones  and  dominions  by  stars  and  celestial  bodies;  and  it  is 
a  fact,  that  in  foretelling  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  no  part  of  nature 
was  left  unsearched  for  imagery  expressive  of  his  characters;  while 
all  figures  employed  were  full  of  grandeur  and  meaning,  and  suffi- 
ciently striking  and  appropriate. 

Light,  and  especially  the  light  of  the  Sun,  naturally  presented 
itself  to  the  prophetic  eye,  when  the  seer  designed  to  express  the 
Redeemer's  glory;  or  to  describe  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by 
his  knowledge  among  mankind.  Darkness  but  too  well  symbolized 
the  situation  of  man  considered  collectively  or  individually,  and 
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the  state  of  the  world.  Sin  had  depraved  human  nature,  ignorance 
had  obscured  the  human  mind,  and  the  curse  outraged  society. 
Its  order  was  deranged,  its  harmony  destroyed,  its  peace  annihilated, 
its  bonds  dissolved,  its  beauty  defaced.  In  the  mean  time  the 
prophet  saw  an  indistinct  light  resting  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
east  like  the  breaking  of  the  morning,  and  conducted  to  their  sum- 
mit by  the  Spirit,  at  a  height  which  no  mortal  foot  could  climb, 
anticipated  the  future  day,  and  even  saw  the  rising  sun.  To  speak 
without  a  figure;  wrapt  in  the  visions  of  the  Almighty  in  the  midst 
of  prevailing  ignorance  and  depravity,  he  foresaw  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  foretold  the  gracious  influence  of  his  dominion. 
Light  was  the  figure  that  conveyed  his  impressions  to  his  country- 
men. "  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light; 
they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  light  shined,"  The  connexion  of  this  passage  marks  its  de- 
cided reference  to  the  Messiah:  and  because  the  event  was  certain, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  already  having  taken  place:  no  uncommon  prac- 
tice with  the  prophets.  Another  says,  "  Unto  you  that  fear  my 
name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing  in  his 
wings."  In  reference  to  these  figurative  predictions,  Jesus  calls 
himself  "  the  bright  and  morning  starf^  an'd  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist,  speaks  of  the  Saviour  as  "  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
which,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  God  hath  visited  us;"  while 
Simeon  pronounced  him  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
glory  of  his  people  Israel." 

Sometimes  a  tree  planted  by  rivers  of  waters,  flourishing  in  the 
pride  of  its  situation  met  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  flourishing  estate  of  the  house  of  David,  during  his  personal 
reign,  and  that  of  Solomon  immediately  succeeding.  It  had  been 
revealed  that  Jesus  should  descend  from  that  House,  and  he  seized 
the  image  to  transmit  to  future  ages,  and  to  convey  to  that  in  which 
he  lived,  his  views  of  the  Messiah.  He  said,  "  Behold  my  servant 
who  is  called  The  Branch."  You  will  recollect  that  under  this 
figure  Joseph  was  blessed  by  his  fond  and  dying  parent:  it  was,  there- 
fore, considered  in  that  day  as  an  image  of  fecundity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  an  appropriate  image  of  the  success  and  universality  of 
the  future  empire  of  the  personage  expected  and  represented  under 
this  metaphorical  language. 

Then  vegetable  life  was  exhausted  of  its  beauties  to  describe  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  A  plant  was  supposed,  possessing  me- 
dicinal qualities,  and  a  healing  virtue:  this  was  considered  an  ap- 
propriate symbol  of  Him,  who  was  to  heal  human  calamities — and 
he  was  called  "  A  plant  of  renown."     So  he  denominates  him- 
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self  a  "Vine" — and  John  calls  him  "the  Tree  of  life,  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Proclaim  its  virtues, 
and  pronounce  its  praise,  ye  who  have  tasted  its  fruit,  and  feel  with- 
in yourselves  the  witness  that  ye  shall  never  die! 

In  reference  to  the  shelter  which  he  was  to  afford  the  repenting 
sinner  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  refreshment  derived  from 
him  amid  the  trials  of  life  by  his  people,  he  is  called  A  Covert, 
and  "  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  " — "  A  Man 
shall  be  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tem- 
pest." 

When  the  standard  of  a  monarch  is  erected,  his  people  flock  to 
his  banner,  and  thus  give  a  public  testimonial  that  they  espouse  his 
cause,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  die  in  his  service.  In  allusion 
to  this  circumstance,  the  Messiah  is  called  "  an  Ensign  of  the  peo- 
ple." Those  who  admit  the  claims  of  Deity  flock  to  his  standard. 
Or,  the  prophet,  perhaps,  designed  to  represent  him  as  a  Beacon 
standing  a  signal  to  those  who  wander,  that  they  may  find  their 
way  home  to  God. 

Because  there  is  not  salvation  in  any  other,  he  is  called  "  a 
Foundation."  "Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  Foundation^  a  Stone, 
a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner-stone,  a  sure  Foundation."  Ah! 
had  the  Jews  but  believed  their  prophets!  then  the  house  of  Israel 
had  been  builded  up,  and  not,  as  at  this  time,  laid  in  ruins!  But 
this  is  "  the  Stone,  that  was  set  at  naught  of  the  builders." 

A  cluster  of  metaphors  may  be  found  in  one  passage  by  the  pro- 
phet Hosea.  "  I  will  be  as  the  Dew  unto  Israel;  he  shall  grow  as 
the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  His  branches  shall 
spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as 
Lebanon.  They  that  dwell  under  his  shadow  shall  return,  they 
shall  revive  as  the  corn  and  grow  as  the  vine."  These  images  seem 
unquestionably  to  refer  to  the  Messiah;  or  rather  to  the  revival  of 
Israel  under  his  benign  influence.  Such  are  the  metaphorical  titles 
given  to  the  Messiah  in  the  prophecies — all  of  them  unequal  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject:  but  they  are  such  as  nature  or  art  will 
furnish;  and  we  must  be  satisfied,  on  such  a  theme,  to  advance  as 
far  as  human  language  will  allow,  where  imagination  fails  in  con- 
ceiving its  magnitude,  and  faints  in  attempting  to  grasp  its  infinity. 
There  are  many  more  which  might  be  produced;  but  while  these 
appear  to  be  the  leading  ones,  it  would  be  injury  to  that  which  re- 
mains of  the  subject  to  enlarge  farther  here.     We  next  produce, 

2.  His  titles  of  Dignity.  We  select  four,  as  a  specimen  of 
others. 

Daniel  speaks  of  him  under  the  name  of  "The  Ancient  of 
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Days" — and  describes,  in  the  most  forcible  and  impressive  manner, 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  his  resistless  authority,  and  his  age 
commensurate  with  eternity.  "I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  ar^d  the  Jincienl  of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white 
as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool:  his  throne 
was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery 
stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him:  thousand  thousands 
ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him."  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  had  Jesus 
been  a  mere  man  or  only  a  great  prophet,  this  description  of  the 
Messiah  could  not  have  been  applicable  to  him:  moreover,  if  he 
had  no  existence  prior  to  his  coming  into  this  world, — none  pre- 
vious to  his  appearance  among  men  as  the  reputed  son  of  Joseph — 
he  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  title  of  "  the  Ancient  of  Days:"  so  that 
either  the  prophet  mistook  the  nature  of  the  Messiah,  or  Jesus  as- 
sumed too  much  in  claiming  the  Messiahship,  or  he  was  more  than 
some  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  willing  to  allow. 

Isaiah  denominates  him  "  the  Mighty  God."  The  simple 
name  of  God  in  the  original  is  derived  from  a  root  implying  power 
and  strength;  and  the  force  of  this  title  is  doubled  by  the  epithet 
mighty  superadded.  It  appears  to  convey  clearly  the  ideas  of 
omnipotence  and  all-sufficience.  In  the  same  connexion,  the  same 
person  is  called  "  the  everlasting  Father,"  or  the  Father  of 
eternity. 

Jehovah  is  the  appellation  selected  by  Jeremiah:  "This  is  the 
name  by  which  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah  our  Righteousness."  The 
derivation  of  this  word  from  a  root  which  signifies  independent, 
self-derived,  inextinguishable  existence,  consecrates  it  to  the  im- 
mortal, unchangeable  God. 

Emanuel,  was  the  name  which  expressed  th*;  residence  of  this 
exalted  Being  with  man;  and  shadowed  forth  with  peculiar  feli- 
city the  future  Messiah:  "  being  interpreted  "  it  is  "  God  with  us.' 
It  is  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,  and  on  all  natural  prin- 
ciples unaccountable,  that  after  these  lofty  titles,  these  men  who 
lived  so  long  before  the  event,  should,  in  reference  to  the  very  same 
person,  apply, 

3.  Names  of  Humiliation.  Unless  they  had  been  divinely  in- 
spired to  develope  the  plans  of  God,  this  could  never  have  taken 
place:  because,  had  they  been  feigning  a  character,  it  would  never 
have  entered  into  their  imaginations  to  have  described  him,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  most  lofty  and  the  most  abject  of  all  beings! 
Yet  in  the  prophecies,  among  many  titles  of  even  ignominy,  he  is 
Vol.  II.  25 
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called  a  Child,  and  a  Servant — the  one  an  image  of  weakness, 
the  other  of  degradation. 

For  one  moment  rest  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  conceive 
Daniel's  "  Ancient  of  days  " — called  a  servant.  What  fancy  could 
bring  together  images  so  removed?  or  what  impostor  would  ever 
think  of  blending  such  qualities  as  the  most  invincible  power  and 
the  most  helpless  debility  in  one  person!  Yet  "  my  Servant  " 
resounds  through  the  prophets  in  reference  to  him  who  is  even 
called  "Jehovah's  Fellow" — and  in  the  very  same  passage,  Isaiah 
brings  this  power  and  this  weakness  together!  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given" — what  follows?  "and  \.\\q government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called,  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The 
Prince  of  Peace."  What  apparent  incongruity !  It  is  not,  it  could 
not  be,  the  device  of  man;  for  it  was  beyond  man's  powers  to  re- 
concile contradiction  so  manifest!  But  God  reconciled  it,  when 
"'the  Word  was  made  flesh" — when  a  child  grew  up  to  command 
the  elements — to  raise  the  dead — to  restore  decayed  organs — to 
suspend,  or  surpass,  or  control,  or  counteract  the  laws  of  nature. 
In  short,  it  was  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  although  it  was  such  a 
character  as  human  ingenuity  could  never  have  thought  of  framing! 

The  person  that  bears  in  the  prophecies  this  variety  of  names  is 
described, 

II.  By  his  Opfices. 

As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  was  designated  to  sustain  some  most  im- 
portant offices:  and  the  description  of  theseconstituted  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Saviour  when  he  was  the  subject  of  prophecy.  In 
the  enumeration  of  his  names,  we  carefully  selected  such  only  as 
bore  no  immediate  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  subject;  but  most 
of  those  offices,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  very  titles  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  He  is  called  an 
Angel,  and  the  Messenger  op  the  Covenant;  clearly  implying 
that  he  was  to  announce  peace,  reconciliation,  and  amity  between 
God  and  man;  and  himself  to  submit  to  be  the  servant  in  fulfilling 
this  office.  "The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple:  even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  whom  ye  delight  in: 
behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  He  is  called  Je- 
sus, a  name  which  signifies  Saviour,  and  sufficiently  expresses  the 
nature  of  his  mission.  The  titles  Messiah  and  Christ,  both  mean 
the  *Bnointed  One,  and  clearly  imply  his  appointment  to  certain 
offices,  and  his  separation  for  illustrious  purposes:  in  allusion  to  the 
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most  ancient  method  of  setting  apart  individuals  to  any  high  or 
sacred  employment,  by  pouring  oil  upon  the  head.  This  custom 
it  not  yet  wholly  laid  aside.  In  the  solemn  and  public  recognition 
of  a  monarch's  induction  to  his  great  and  arduous  duties,  he  is  still 
anointed  with  oil.  Under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  it  was 
common  to  anoint  prophets  as  well  .as  kings,  as  a  token  of  the  di- 
vine choice.  Thus,  Elijah  was  commanded:  "Elisha  the  son  of 
Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah,  shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy 
room."  In  the  same  way  the  high  priest,  and  the  inferior  priests 
were  consecrated  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Moses  received 
explicit  directions  on  this  subject  respecting  Aaron  and  his  sons: 
"Thou  shalt  anoint  them,  and  consecrate  them,  and  sanctify  them, 
that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priests'  office."  From  these 
recollections  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  person  whose  birth  is 
foretold  is  called  the  Anointed  One,  two  things  may  be  inferred: 
first,  that  it  necessarily  supposes  he  was  set  apart  to  fill  certain 
high  offices;  and  secondly,  that  the  expression  may  include  royal, 
prophetical,  or  priestly  dignity — or,  as  is  the  fact  in  this  instance, 
all  of  them  unitedly.  That  the  prophets  considered  the  person 
whose  coming  they  predicted  thus  consecrated,  is  evident  from  the 
tenour  of  their  writings;  and  one  single  passage,  selected  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  perspicuity,  shall  serve  as  an  example  of  all.  In  the 
name  of  him  who  was  to  come,  Isaiah  says — "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek,  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn:  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." — This  comprehensive  passage  fur- 
nishes a  full  detail  of  those  numerous  and  gracious  offices  which 
the  Messiah  was  to  fill,  although  they  are  expressed  in  general 
terms. 

Before  this  part  of  the  Lecture  is  dismissed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  specify  a  few  of  those  leading  stations  to  which  the  Messiah  was 
appointed,  as  distinguished  from  these  general  declarations.  In  a 
variety  of  instances  prophecy  was  more  explicit,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  be  satisfied  without  a  more  distinct  enumeration  of  his 
offices.  Had  all  the  predictions  been  expressed  thus  indefinitely, 
the  knowledge  which  those  who  had  only  seen  the  promises  afar 
off,  would  have  been  necessarily  much  more  contracted  than  it 
really  was,  and  the  evidences  of  the  Messiah  less  conclusive  in  fa- 
vour of  Jesus. 
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1.  He  was  to  be  a  King.  "Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  them- 
selves, and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  his  Jinointed,  saying,  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder, 
and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  lauach:  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he 
speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure. 
Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion."  The  Hebrew 
word  implies,  "I  have  anointed  my  King."  Again:  "Thy  throne, 
0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom,  is  a  right 
sceptre.  Thou  lovcst  righteousness  and  hatest  wickedness:  there- 
fore, God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows."  Again:  "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
The  connexion  of  these  passages  contains  language  which  never 
could  apply  to  David;  and  which  furnish  the  outline  of  no  less  an 
empire  than  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Messiah,  and  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  to  be  universal  and  eternal. 

2.  He  was  to  be  a  priest.  We  have  already  looked  over  the 
Mosaic  economy,  not  so  much  to  gratify  our  curiosity  in  relation 
to  the  ceremonies  and  the  institutions  of  antiquity,  as  to  trace  the 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  that  illustrious  person  to  whom 
they  all  looked  forward.  These  add  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Saviour's  offices.  The  propriety  both  of  the  sacrifices  commanded, 
and  of  the  priesthood  instituted,  arises  out  of  their  determinate  direc- 
tion to  a  future  and  a  superior  object;  and  severed  from  this  con- 
nexion they  have  no  apparent  meaning,  and  no  decided  end. — But 
thus  contemplated,  they  exhibit  the  Messiah,  first  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
afterwards  as  a  Mediator.  These  were  two  things  essential  to  the 
priest's  office.  He  was  first  to  atone  for  sin,  by  shedding  of  blood, 
and  then,  thus  having  entered  into  the  sanctuary,  to  solicit  pardon 
and  a  blessing  on  the  people.  While  the  types  were  thus  figurative 
of  the  Messiah's  offices,  the  language  of  prophecy,  was  still  more 
explicit,  and  the  terms  employed  the  most  express  that  could  be 
selected.  "The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will  not  repent:  Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  Here  is  a  striking 
peculiarity.  Other  priests  could  not  continue  by  reason  of  death. 
Aaron  had  many  successors,  till  that  order  of  things  ceased.  Every 
one  in  his  turn  laid  aside  his  robes,  bowed  his  anointed  head  as  low 
as  the  dust  of  death,  and  yielded  his  sacred  office  to  another.  But 
not  merely  the  priesthood,  in  the  hands  of  the  Messiah,  was  to  be 
eternal:  he  himself  is  described  as  having  neither  beginning  of  days 
nor  end  of  life — "a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 
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— The  reference  to  this  singular  character,  and  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah's  priesthood,  appears  to  be  twofold. 
First,  he  was  priest  not  in  the  usual  way  of  consecration  and  appoint- 
ment, by  derivation,  from  others,  but  by  immediate  constitution  of 
God.  As  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  priest- 
hood running  through  his  family,  but  that  he  stood  singly  in  his 
office  by  the  institution  of  God  himself:  so  we  do  not  read  that  he 
had  either  a  predecessor  or  a  successor:  and  I  think  the  contrary 
may  be  inferred — that  the  order  centred  in  him.  In  this  point  of 
view  he  is  a  singular  type  of  Him,  who,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
could  have  no  predecessor,  and  can  have  no  successor;  because  his 
priesthood,  like  himself,  is  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Secondly, 
Melchisedec  united  the  royal  and  priestly  dignity;  and,  therefore, 
was  a  more  complete  type  of  Christ,  than  any  persons,  who  held 
these  high  offices  singly  and  separately. 

3.  He  was  to  be  a  prophet — a  Teacher.  Under  this  title  he  was 
foretold  by  Moses.  And  the  expectation  that  he  should  instruct 
the  world  was  as  universal  as  the  anticipation  of  his  arrival.  The 
woman  of  Samaria  said,  "  I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is 
called  Christ;  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things."  Jesus 
commenced  this  office,  so  soon  as  his  public  ministry  began,  and 
maintained  it,  till  he  left  the  world.  Hence  arose  the  conviction 
of  Nicodemus — at  once  from  his  mighty  works  and  from  his  won- 
derful words.  "  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  sent  from 
God."  Well  he  answered  his  character!  The  errors  of  man, 
guided  only  by  nature  and  by  reason,  were  disclosed  and  corrected, 
by  this  divine  Instructer.  The  obligations  of  the  righteous  law 
were  explained  and  extended.  The  system  of  divine  truth  was  re- 
vealed as  perfectly  as  the  present  state  of  things  will  allow;  and  the 
will  of  God  explained  to  the  human  mind,  so  far  as  a  finite  capaci- 
ty can  Contain  and  comprehend  it.  All  that  was  discovered  by  his 
ministry,  was  also  exemplified  in  his  life,  and  became  ratified  by 
his  death.  Unbelief  yielded  to  conviction;  hope  succeeded  fear; 
joy  chased  despair;  and  suspense  was  removed  by  persuasion.  A 
new  world  presented  itself  before  the  man,  and  Jesus  commanded 
him  to  arise  and  take  possession.  If  instruction  was  to  constitute 
one  part  of  the  character,  and  was  to  be  one  of  the  leading  offices 
of  the  Messiah,  on  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  then  is  the  evidence 
on  the  side  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conclusive;  and  we  venture  to  ask 
the  Jews,  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  their  prophets,  yet  deny 
the  claims  of  the  Saviour,  and  profess  to  look  for  a  Messiah  still 
to  come,  "  When  Messias  cometh  shall  he  do  greater  things  than 
this  man?"    Can  he  furnish  more  exalted  precepts?  will  he  afford 
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clearer  and  more  perfect  instruction?  The  fact  is,  Jesus  has  ac- 
complished all  that  prophecy  predicted  of  him,  so  far  as  his  offices 
are  concerned. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  rest.  We  have  now  passed  over  all 
that  is  said  in  general,  respecting  the  Messiah;  and  all  that  can  be 
considered  necessary  as  preliminary  to  the  more  particular  investi- 
gation of  those  predictions  which  minutely  relate  to  his  life  and 
character.  These  remain  for  discussion;  and  I  have  only  to  repeat 
this  evening,  that  I  consider  the  last  and  the  present  Lecture,  as 
only  introductory  and  preparatory,  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  in 
respect  to  the  Redeemer,  upon  which  we  shall  immediately  enter, 
when  we  are  permitted  again  to  assemble  together. 
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Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  inquired,  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophe- 
sied of  the  grace  tliat  should  come  unto  you:  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of 
time,  the  Spirit  of  Ciirist  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before 
hand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was 
revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  things  which 
are  now  reported  unto  you,  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto  you, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven;  which  things  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into. 

In  the  divine  character  exists  every  possible  attribute  of  excel- 
lence in  its  full  extent,  and  in  its  utmost  perfection.  One  man  is 
wise  and  another  is  strong;  one  is  learned  and  another  is  amiable; 
one  is  distinguished  by  his  rank,  and  another  by  his  piety:  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  separate  good  quality  in  the  human 
mind;  sometimes  a  constellation  of  graces  shine  in  one  character; 
and  even  to  this  occasionally  power,  wealth,  and  influence  have 
been  superadded;  but  who  that  wears  the  fashion  of  a  man  concen- 
trates in  himself  every  excellence,  and  presents  to  the  world  '  vir- 
tue without  alloy?'  We  must  soar  from  this  planet  in  search  of 
such  a  Being,  who  exhibits  the  plenitude  of  perfection,  and  is  all 
in  all;  or,  while  we  are  bound  to  this  terraqueous  sphere,  be  con- 
tent to  trace  his  properties  in  his  operations,  to  spell  out  his  attri- 
butes in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  and  to  read  his  cha- 
racter more  clearly  in  his  most  holy  Word.  It  is  our  privilege  to 
have  access  to  the  outline  of  Deity,  thus  revealed,  at  all  times;  it  is 
our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege,  with  frequency  and 
constancy;  and  the  discharge  of  this  duty  will  bring  with  it  its  own 
recompense.  The  object  of  our  contemplation  presents  itself  in 
points  of  view  as  various  as  they  are  striking;  and  every  survey 
discloses  it  Avith  increased  advantage.     Every  time  we  approach 
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his  glories,  they  blaze  with  augmented  splendour,  every  time  we 
renew  our  converse  with  him,  through  the  medium  of  this  volume, 
our  conviction  of  his  perfection  becomes  strengthened,  enlarged, 
and  established.  We  take  an  attribute  separately,  and  follow  it 
through  the  mazes  of  providence;  conducted  by  the  infallible  gui- 
dance of  revealed  truth,  we  pursue  the  dark  and  solemn  path  with- 
out losing  our  way;  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  it  centres;  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the  labyrinth  which  we 
have  trodden,  and  at  the  scenes  which- we  have  witnessed  in  our 
course.  Whoever  shall  consult  the  oracles  of  God,  will  never  be 
at  a  loss  to  find  exemplifications  of  the  separate  properties  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy;  of  purity  and  power;  of  wisdom  and  fidelity;  and 
of  all  those  perfections  which  make  up  the  character  of  the  Divinity. 
But  to  see  them  blended — this  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — this, 
the  grand  scheme  which  heaven  contemplates  with  wonder — this 
is  the  plan  the  parts  of  which  were  gradually  unveiled  to  the  pro- 
phets, and  afterwards  more  fully  reported  to  us  in  the  gospel — 
"  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  Attributes  which 
contemplated  singly  seemed  at  variance,  when  they  met  melted 
into  each  other;  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  preserve 
their  distinction  without  destroying  their  unity.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  lead  you  through  a  long  chain  of  historical  events,  and  to  exa- 
mine it  link  by  link,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  any  se- 
parate attribute,  and  thus  gradually  to  learn  the  character  of  the 
whole,  when  one  event  presents  itself,  comprising  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  and  discovers  them  subsisting  in  complete  and  undis- 
turbed harmony.  In  the  provision  for  fallen  man,  what  mercy! 
In  the  price  which  human  redemption  cost,  what  justice!  In  the 
person,  and  the  character  of  our  Substitute,  what  purity!  In  the 
circumstances  attending  the  life  and  the  death  of  our  Lord,  what 
miraculous  displays  of  power!  In  the  scheme  of  salvation,  what 
wisdom!  In  its  execution,  what  fidelity!  In  the  whole,  what 
unity!  what  beauty!  what  perfection ! 

We  shall  be  able  to  pursue  this  delightful  subject,  in  continuing 
this  night  our  examination  of  the  prophecies  relative  to  the  Mes- 
siah. 

We  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  lose  sight  of  general  predictions, 
and  to  arrive  at  those  which  are  more  explicit.  The  subject  itself 
commands  interest,  even  should  it  not  be  so  happily  treated  as  ex- 
pectation requires.  When  Virgil  embraced  the  universal  opinion 
that,  just  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent,  some  distinguished  per- 
sonage was  about  to  appear,  after  desci'ibing  the  blessings  of  his 
reign  in  terms  so  corresponding  with  the  Scriptures,  that  one  is  in- 
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duced  to  conclude  they  were  copied  from  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
he  says,  "  0  that  the  remnant  of  a  long  life  may  yet  be  spared,  and 
so  much  fire  remain,  as  shall  enable  me  to  celebrate  thy  deeds!" — 
Shall  Christians  feel  less  anxiety  to  speak  the  praises  of  their  Mas- 
ter, whose  character  infinitely  excelled  the  imagination  of  the  Ro- 
man poet?  or  professors  exhibit  less  ardour  than  a  heathen  ex- 
pressed, to  declare  the  honour  of  his  Majesty?  The  warrior,  and 
the  statesman,  have  always  had  a  long  train  of  admirers:  nobility 
has  never  wanted  a  pen  to  record  its  glory,  or  a  pen  to  pay  homage 
to  its  rank:  history  has  consigned  them  to  fame,  and  her  sister  poe- 
try has  lent  her  aid  to  write  them  on  the  pages  of  immortality. 
The  sons  of  Science,  of  Distinction,  and  of  Valour,  outlive  their 
little  day;  and  their  names  dwell  on  the  tongue,  ages  after  their 
ashes  have  mouldered  in  the  sepulchre!  Is  no  remembrance  due 
to  Him  who  "  liveth  for  ever  and  ever?"  Shall  it  be  proclaimed 
before  an  earthly  monarch, '"'Bow  the  knee?"  Shall  flattery  cry 
before  human  vanity,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God  and  not  the  voice 
of  a  man?"  and  shall  no  one  step  forward  to  give  God  the  glory? 
The  incense  of  praise  offered  to  a  fellow-creature  is  usually  adula- 
tion. His  titles  frequently  ascribe  to  him  attributes  which  he  does 
not  possess.  Tyranny  sometimes  is  flattered  with  the  appellation 
— Most  Gracious — a  man  who  violates  every  tie  of  nature,  and 
breaks  through  the  wholesome  restraints  of  society,  may  be  found 
decorated  with  the  splendid  distinction  of  the  Right  Honourable — 
and  a  grovelling,  weak,  debased  mind,  may,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
world,  be  called  the  Most  Noble.  What  is  this  pageantry  applied 
to  the  worthless,  but  splendid  ignominy?  We  have  paid  homage 
to  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  found  all  his  titles  descrip- 
tive of  his  character;  the  most  elevated  of  them  the  mere  shadows 
of  his  native  worth  and  excellence;  and  the  whole  infinitely  short 
of  his  majesty.  We  have  contemplated  his  high  and  glorious  of- 
fices, and  have  seen  human  greatness,  nay,  the  principalities  of  hea^ 
ven,  absorbed  in  his  unrivalled  superiority.  As  yet  we  have  exa- 
mined only  general  testimonies  to  the  Messiah;  it  remains  that  we 
indulge  ourselves  at  this  time  in  contemplating  those  particulars 
which  were  revealed  by  the  word  of  prophecy  respecting  His 
Birth,  and  His  Life. 


I.   His  Birth- 

Same  predictions  relate  to  the  events  which  were  to  usher  the 
Prince  of  Peace  irtto  the  world,  or  immediately  to  precede  his  ap- 
pearance, and  to  prepare  the  way  before  him:  others  particularize 
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the  circumstances  of  his   birth,  with   a  minuteness  which  cannot 
sufficiently  be  admired.     The  best  way  of  discovering  the  agree- 
ment of  the  prediction  with  the  fact,  will  be  to  examine  what  the 
prophets  teach  us  to  expect  relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  their  representations  with  events,  to   see  how  far  they 
correspond,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  be  deemed  accomplished. 
1.  Great  convulsions  were  to  prepare  the  way  before  the  Messiah, 
whose  presence  was  to  be  the  pledge  of  peace.     "  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land:  and  I  will 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I 
will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"*     The 
metaphors  of  this  prophecy  are  very  sublime.     We  have  seen  the 
sea,  wrought  into  tempest,  rolling  its  billows  fearfully  upon  the 
shore.     We  have  seen   the  heavens  covered  with  darkness,  and 
have  heard  the  voice  of  the  thunder-storm  bursting  from  cloud  to 
cloud.     We  have  heard  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  shock  of 
a  single  earthquake,  what  time  a  whole  citv  fell  beneath  the  stroke 
of  divine  power,  and  ruin  overspread  the  face  of  the  country  thus 
visited.     How  dreadful  is  any  of  these  evils!     Its  single  operation 
is  sufficient  to  defy  human  prudence,  to  fill  the  heart  with  terror, 
and  to  dissolve  the  cords  of  life.     But  the  imagery  of  this  prophe- 
cy blends  them  all,  as  messengers  before  the  face  of  nature's  Lord. 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord — I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations" — as 
we  have  already  explained,  in  noticing  the  style  of  prophecy,  these 
figures  may  imply  the  agitation  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  and 
the  shocks  which  the  empires  should  receive  in  their  power  by 
land  and  by  sea.     Alexander  began  to  shake  the  kingdoms  three 
centuries  before  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.     History  says,  that 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  a&d  that  the  high  priest  showed  him  the  pre- 
dictions of  Daniel  as  well  relating  to  the  future  events  to  arise  out 
of  his  vast  empire,  as  to  those  transactions  which  were  at  that  time 
going  on,  in  which  also  he  was  the  principal  instrument  of  accom- 
plishing the   divine  purpose.     His  mind  appears  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  discovery;  and  that  the  impression  was  both  deep 
and  permanent,  may  be  gathered  from  his  treatment  of  the  Jews, 
so  foreign  to  his  purpose.     He  marched  to  Jerusalem,  designing  to 
destroy  it:   when  he  came  there,  after  the  chief-priest  had  this  in- 
terview with  him,  he  not  only  spared  them,  but  showered  upon 
them  with  a  liberal  hand  privileges  and  immunities.     It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read  and  heard  from 

*  Haggai  ii.  6,  7. 
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the  book  of  Daniel  on  that  memorable  occasion,  might  influence  his 
mind  on  his  death-bed:  for  in  his  last  moments  he  not  only  refused 
to  name  a  successor  to  his  vast  empire,  or  to  distribute  it  himself 
among  his  generals,  but  plainly  alluded  to  the  wars  and  divisions 
which  should  immediately  succeed  his  decease.  Be  this  as  it  may — 
it  is  a  fact,  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  long  and  sanguinary 
contentions  were  kindled  by  this  event;  which  ceased  not  to  agitate 
and  distract  the  world,  till  the  mighty  empire  of  Alexander  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  prevailing  majesty  of  Rome.  It  is  equally 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  successive  powers  which  mankind  should 
obey,  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
were  all  distinctly  enumerated,  together  with  their  greater  or  less 
degree  of  stability,  under  different  images,  in  the  visions  of  the  pro- 
phet Daniel.  The  amount  of  these  predictions,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  but  amplify,  while  they  abundantly  confirm, 
the  passage  to  which  I  am  now  directing  your  attention;  and  the 
nations  were  shaken,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  when  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  universal  tranquillity  succeeded  this 
tempest  of  contention. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  passage  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Messiah  is  distinguished — "The  Desire  of  all  Nations." 
I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the  particulars  revealed  concerning  him; 
which  must,  so  far  as  they  were  understood,  have  kindled  ardent 
hope  and  eager  expectation.  It  is  useless  to  reason  upon  hypothesis, 
when  we  ajc  in  possession  of  facts.  Not  merely  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  Jews,  were  convinced,  as  his  advent  approached,  that 
the  time  of  his  manifestation  was  at  hand;  but  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression rested  upon  the  whole  Gentile  world,  that  "  Nature  was 
about  to  bring  forth  a  King."  The  poet.'*  imagined  what  would  be 
the  splendour  and  the  blessings  of  his  dominion;  and  the  expecta- 
tion crept  into  the  sober  pages  of  history.  The  attention  of  the 
wise  men  was  awakened  in  the  East.  Impostors,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  deluded  the  people  b}-  usurp- 
ing his  name  and  his  authority.  And  thus  the  Messiah  was  not 
merely  the  expectation  of  his  own,  but  "  the  Desire  of  a// nations." 

Another  circumstance  noted  was,  that  he  should  at  last  appear 
without  previous  notice.  This  is  distinctly  marked  by  Malachi, — 
"  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple." — 
What  was  the  fact?  He  came  so  suddenly,  that  those  who  were 
looking  for  him  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  knew  him  not.  "He 
came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not."  The  time  of  his 
appearance  was  most  accurately  determined:  for  not  to  enter  upon 
the  calculations  of  Daniel,  which  will  more  suitably  claim  our  no- 
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tice  at  his  death,  it  is  expressly  decided  by  the  passage  already  re- 
cited, that  he  was  to  appear  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
which  in  the  days  of  Haggai  had  its  foundation  laid.  "  The  De- 
sire of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
salth  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

2.  A  Forerunner  was  predicted,  and  his  character  and  ministry 
clearly  delineated,  in  a  variety  of  prophecies. 

This  precursor  was  to  be  a  prophet.     A  comparison  was  insti- 
tuted between  John  the  Baptist;  and  his  predecessors  upon  whom 
the  prophetical  spirit  rested;  and  Jesus  gives  the  preference  to  John, 
when  he  says,  "  What  went  ye  out  to  see?    A  prophet?    Yea,  I  say 
unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet."     In  perfect  consistence  with 
this  representation  of  our  Lord,  Malachi,  who  wrote  four  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  this  singular  personage,  speaks  of  him  un- 
der the  name  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
prophets.     "  Behold,  I  will  send  before  you  Elijah  the  prophet y 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."* 
His  father  perfectly  understood  that  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  thus  gifted.     "  Thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet 
of  the  Highest."    This  was  not  the  fond  dream  of  parental  partiality: 
but  the  decided  voice  of  prophecy  for  ages  had  been,  that  pre- 
eminent dignity  should  be  attached  to  the  man  immediately  and 
officially  connected  with  the  Messiah.     The  spirit  of  prophecy  had 
ceased  four  centuries  when  he  appeared.    Its  revival  was  anticipated ; 
in  the  light  that  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  his  father,  at  his  birth. 
And  the  full  possession  of  it  was  an  honour  conferred  upon  the 
forerunner  of  Christ,  worthy  the  occasion  itself,  and  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  his  office.     It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  in  comparison 
of  the  more  important  business  of  this  Lecture,  it  would  be  trifling 
with  your  time  and  patience,  to  run  the  parallel  between  the  cha- 
racter of  John  and  that  of  his  type,  Elijah.     It  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider the  life,  and  the  ministry,  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other,  with- 
out perceiving,  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  lively  zeal  for 
God  and  his  cause;  armed  with  the  same  unbending  courage,  and 
that  they  cherished  similar  habits  of  self-denial  and  austerity.     It 
was  manifest,  that  not  Elijah  himself,  but  some  distinguished  cha- 
racter who  possessed  "the  spirit  and  power  of  Eiias;"  that  not  the 
person,  but  the  office  of  the  precursor  of  Jesus,  was  predicted;  that 
every   important  particular   was  actually  accomplished   in  John, 
which  will  be  still  more  apparent  as  we  pass  on;  "  and  if  ye  will 
receive  it,  this  is  Elias  which  was  to  come." 

He  was  to  be  a  pioneer  and  a  herald — first  to  clear  the  road,  and 

•  Mai.  iv.  5. 
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then  to  announce  the  approach,  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  So  Isaiah 
spake,  according  to  common  calculation,  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
years  before  the  prediction  received  its  accomplishment  in  this  great 
character;  and  the  prophet  united  these  offices.  "  The  voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  high-way  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low:  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain.  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  to- 
gether; for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."*  With  the 
last  part  of  this  beautiful  passage  we  have  nothing  at  present  to  do. 
Our  immediate  object  is  to  trace  the  meaning,  and  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  the  first.  The  allusion  is  to  the  ancient  practice  of  bodies 
of  men  preceding  the  monarch  on  his  journey  to  clear  the  road — 
and  others  again  to  proclaim  his  titles.  The  first  is,  I  believe,  still 
practised  in  China,  and  the  annunciation  of  his  style  is  not  yet  laid 
aside  in  the  East.  In  our  own  country  the  king  has  his  pioneers 
for  particular  occasions.  The  herald  is  also  familiar  to  us,  although 
the  custom  of  crying  before  the  monarch  prevails  not  among  us. 

Permit  me  for  a  few  moments  to  dwell  upon  this  most  impres- 
sive and  sublime  prediction.  Every  member  of  every  sentence 
conveys,  either  expressed  or  implied,  some  important  sentiment  to 
the  heart. — "The  voice  cf  him  that  crieth" — The  man  is  lost  in 
his  message.  He  is  introduced  without  a  name — it  was  unnecessa- 
ry— he  would  be  sufficiently  marked  and  distinguished  by  his  em- 
ployment. The  prophet  is  concealed,  with  matchless  effect,  behind 
the  design  of  this  appearance.  No  description  is  afforded  of  his 
talents  or  his  attainments:  because,  great  although  he  was  to  be,  he 
could  reflect  no  glory  upon  his  office,  but  was  himself  to  be  irradi- 
ated and  ennobled  by  it.  The  prophet  directs  us  this  evening  how 
to  moderate  and  to  prosecute  our  inquiries.  We  come  not  up  to 
gaze  upon  "a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment,"  such  as  is  worn  "in 
kings'  palaces:"  or  to  see  him  rudely  clad  in  a  vest  of  "camels' 
hair,  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins" — these  are  mere  cir- 
cumstances, worthy  our  transient  regard  only  as  they  are  significant 
in  an  inferior  measure — we  go  not  forth,  in  fact,  to  look  upon  John, 
but,  in  him,  to  trace  the  features,  and  to  learn  the  character,  of  the 
forerunner  of  the  Lord. 

He  cried — audibly  and  earnestly.  His  was  not  the  cold,  dull, 
unimpassioned  and  sleepy  harangue,  of  a  man  who  is  indifferent  to 
the  cause  which  he  professes  to  defend.  He  was  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  die  weight  and  importance  of  his  message:  set  apart  to  his 

•  Is.  xl.  3 — 5. 
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office,  he  was  furnished  with  powers  equal  to  the  full,  the  honoura- 
ble, the  useful  discharge  of  it;  and  was  anxiously  concerned  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  fulfil  the  trust  committed  to  him. 
Such  was  to  be  the  herald  of  the  Messiah;  such  ought  to  be  the 
ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  will  determine,  whether  John  was 
the  faithful,  laborious,  diligent  messenger,  which  this  passage  sup- 
poses. 

He  literally  cried  "in  the  wilderness" — for  that  was  the  scene 
of  his  public  preaching.  His  proclamation  was  to  consist  of  so 
many  distinct  parts.  He  was  to  proclaim  the  dignity  of  the  person 
whom  he  preceded;  and  whom  the  prophet  calls,  in  the  character 
of  the  precursor,  "the  Lord" — and  "our  God."  Thus  actually 
did  John,  when  he  testified,  "He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred 
before  me,  whose  shoes'  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose." — He 
was  to  announce  his  coming — and  the  removal  of  obstacles;  nay, 
he  was  himself  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah;  and  he  accom- 
plished his  mission  when  he  preached  so  earnestly,  "Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand" — when  he  cried  before  him, 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world!" 
and  thus  he  was  to  pass  on,  to  the  splendour,  the  extent,  the  stabi- 
lity, and  the  certainty  of  the  Saviour's  spiritual  empire.  But  as 
this  extends  beyond  our  present  purpose,  we  relinquish  it  to  show, 

3.  That  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  were  all 
minutely  foretold.  As  it  was  expressly  ordained  that  he  should 
descend  from  the  house  of  David,  the  evangelists  have  distinctly 
marked  that  important  circumstance  in  their  genealogies.*  And 
as  exactly  for  this  purpose,  the  strict  care  which  the  Jews  took  of 
their  genealogies  was  necessary,  so  exactly  to  this  point,  and  no 
farther,  did  it  extend.  When  Jesus  appeared,  and  had  received 
this  evidence  of  his  Messiahship,  the  value  of  such  records  ceased, 
and  with  it  their  existence:  for  since  the  great  dispersion  of  this 
nation  by  the  Romans  they  are  lost,  and  his  tribe  is  altogether  un- 
known to  every  Jew  now  in  existence. — This  is,  however,  a  very 
general  feature  in  prophecy:  those  which  remain  are  more  distinct 
and  particular. 

He  was  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin.  "  Hear  ye  now,  0  house  of 
David — the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign — Behold,  a  Virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Liimanuel." 
Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  mysterious  subject,  (the 
veracity  of  which  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
exceeds  our  comprehension,)  it  is  manifest,  that  the  voice  of  pro- 
phecy, required  the  Messiah  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  world, 

*  See  the  note. 
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in  a  manner  as  miraculous  as  the  evangelists  say  he  actually  did. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  whatever  other  interpretation  may  be  given 
of  the  bearings  of  this  passage  in  its  connexion,  the  language  which 
I  have  read  you  must  have  referred  to  the  Messiah  ultimately  and 
explicitly,  not  merely  from  the  application  of  it  to  him  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Saint  Matthew,  but  because  in  respect  of  no  other  person  was 
it,  or  could  it  be,  ever  literally  fulfilled.  Thus  are  two  particulars 
of  his  birth  plainly  indicated;  and  a  third  circumstance  is  no  less 
clearly  predicted: 

He  was  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem.  "  Thou,  Bethlehem-Ephratah, 
though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  He  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel:  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  of  old,  from  everlasting."  Joseph,  his  re- 
puted father,  and  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  were  resident  at  Naza- 
reth; when  a  decree  of  the  Roman  emperor  for  a  general  enrol- 
ment, called  them  from  their  obscurity  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
David,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  monarch,  that  every  man 
should  be  entered  after  his  tribe  and  his  family;  and  then,  and  there, 
was  Jesus  born,  according  to  the  previously  formed  arrangements 
of  prophecy. 

Predictions  were  no  less  multiplied  and  no  less  explicit,  re- 
specting, 

II.  His  Life. 

We  learn  the  mildness  and  the  perfection  of  his  character.  "Be- 
hold, my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lighteth:  I  have  put  my  spirit  upon  him,  he  shall  bring  forth  judg- 
ment to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break: 
and  the  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench."  In  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  his  sufferance  of  wrong,  and  his  pa- 
tient perseverance  in  well-doing;  in  his  unassuming  disposition; 
and  in  his  tenderness  towards  every  human  want  and  every  human 
infirmity,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  body;  we  find  the  counter-part  of 
this  most  affecting  representation. 

His  benevolent  employment,  and  his  faithful  discharge  of  his 
office,  is  exhibited  under  the  image  of  a  shepherd.  "  He  shall  feed 
his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are 
with  young."  And  with  what  compassion  he  regarded  the  people! 
with  what  kindness  he  instructed  them!  When  he  came  nigh  to 
the  city  that  refused  him,  he  beheld,  and  wept  over  it! — 

His  coming  was  to  be  a  distinguished  blessing  to  the  world.  "O 
Zion,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  moun- 
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tain;  0  Jerusalem,  that  bringest  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice  with 
strength:  lift  it  up,  be  not  afraid:  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Be- 
hold your  God!"-r-In  correspondence  with  this  prophetic  testimo- 
ny, the  angels  announced  to  the  shepherds,  "Behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto 
you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord." 

The  effects  of  his  kingdom  upon  the  natural  and  moral  world 
at  its  first  establishmeht;  and  the  nature  of  those  miracles  which 
should  accompany  his  preaching,  were  all  the  subjects  of  distinct 
and  luminous  prediction.  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing:  for 
in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out  and  streams  in  the  desert." 
There  cannot  be  a  more  affecting' sight  than  that  of  a  man  groping 
at  noon-day  in  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round,  and 
solitude!"     He  has  eyes,  indeed,  but 

"Eyes  tliat  roll  in  vain 
To  find  the  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  : 
So  tliick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  vell'd." 

"Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  retiu-n,  but  not  to  him,  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n,  or  morn; 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dai'k 
Surrounds  him;  from  tlie  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  him  expung'd  and  raz'd, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shutout." 

This  class  of  human  miser}^  arrested  the  attention  of  the  Saviour; 
and  he  furnished  repeatedly  evidences  of  his  Messiahship,  by  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind.  In  like  manner  he  restored  the  withered 
arm,  the  palsied  limb,  or  the  impotent  frame.  With  a  sublimity 
not  inferior  to  the  fiat  by  which  he  commanded  universal  nature  to 
rise,  he  said  to  the  deaf,  "  Be  opened  " — and  the  man  heard;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake; 
and  they  that  beheld  were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying,  "  He 
hath  done  all  things  well:  he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the 
dumb  to  speak." — 

The  very  manner  of  his  riding  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem  was  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  and  impressive  prophecy.  "  Rejoice  greatly, 
0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem;  behold,  thy 
king  cometh  unto  thee:  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  our  Lord  literally  thus  rode  into  Jerusalem,  while 
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his  disciples  spread  their  garments  in  the  way;  and  the  multitude 
scattered  branches  before  him;  and  children  cried,  Hosanna;  and  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  looked  on  with  astonishment  and  with  indigna- 
tion. But  it  is  worthy  your  notice,  that  both  in  the  prophecy  and  in 
the  event,  while  a  triumph  was  announced  on  the  part  of  the  Messiah, 
it  was  so  conducted,  and  was  accompanied  with  such  circumstances, 
that  it  diminished  nothing  from  the  humility  and  meekness  of  his 
character,  nor  clashed  with  other  predictions  relating  to  his  mild  and 
unassuming  manners.  If  he  appeared  as  the  King  of  Zion,  he  was 
still  "  lowly." 

Now,  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  relating  to  his  life  is, 
that  after  all  this  fulness  of  evidence,  together  with  the  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  awakened  and  kept  alive,  he  should  be 
unknown  and  rejected.  One  should  have  concluded,  that  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  lively  oracles  of  God  were  committed,  would,  at 
once,  have  traced  the  resemblance  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
the  Messiah  of  their  prophets. 

It  was  perfectly  reasonable  to  expect  that  his  mighty  works 
would  have  spoken  for  him;  that  the  exact  and  perpetual  fulfilment 
of  predictions  so  well  known  and  constantly  read  in  their  syna- 
gogues, could  not  have  failed  to  arrest  their  attention  and  to  seal  their 
conviction,  and  that  every  heart  in  the  Jewish  nation  would  have 
been  open  and  prepared  for  his  reception.  But  "  how  then  should 
the  scriptures  have  been  fulfilled?"  This  very  singular  and  affect- 
ing circumstance  of  his  life,  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  most 
amply  dilated,  most  frequently  pressed,  most  distinctly  urged  in 
the  prophetic  writings.  He  was  to  be  this  -obscure,  insulted,  suf- 
fering character,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  days.  He 
was  neither  to  be  admired  nor  acknowledged  at  his  birth,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  "  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  ten- 
der plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground:  he  hath  no  form  nor 
comeliness:  and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  him."  The  prophets  anticipated  the  little  conviction 
that  should  rise  out  of  their  testimony.  "  Who  hath  believed  our 
report?  And  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?" — Af- 
fliction was  to  drive  her  ploughshare  over  his  countenance;  and 
sorrow  to  be  the  sad  companion  of  his  journey  through  this  vale  of 
tears.  "  Many  were  astonished  at  him!  his  visage  was  so  marred 
more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men." 
"  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquaint- 
ed with  grief,  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him;  he  was  de- 
spised, and  we  esteemed  him  not we  did  esteem   him  stricken, 

smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted."     Still  more  than  this,  he  speaks  of 
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that  obstinate  rejection  of  him  which  characterizes  the  Jews  to  this 
day.  "  Go,  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand 
not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  gross  the  heart 
of  this  people,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  close  up  their  eyes: 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  hearts,  and  be  converted,  and  be  healed."  Such 
was  the  general  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  reference  to  all 
their  judgments  and  to  all  their  mercies;  to  all  their  privileges  and 
to  all  their  instructions:  but  the  accomplishment  of  this  language 
is  most  complete  in  their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Saviour  by  his  own  nation,  was  as  essential  to  prove 
the  Messiahship,  as  any  other  evidence  whatever  deducible  from 
prophecy;  and  the  present  blindness  and  state  of  Israel  stands  a 
permanent  memorial  to  this  very  age  in  which  we  live,  both  of  the 
•truth  of  prophecy  and  of  the  just  pretensions  of  Jesus:  for  such  the 
Messiah  was  lo  be,  and  thus  was  he  to  be  treated. 

Your  time  is  too  far  advanced  to  allow  us  to  pursue  farther 
this  subject,  or  to  enter  upon  another.  We  cannot  at  present  pass 
beyond  the  particular  predictions  relating  to  the  life  of  Christ:  the 
next  Lecture  will,  if  God  permit,  comprise  his  sufferings  and  ex- 
altation; and  conclude  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah. 

In  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  ask,  what  attractions  the  Saviour 
possesses  for  you?  The  Jews  rejected,  but  do  you  receive  him? 
The  prophets  call  him  the  Desire  of  all  nations;  and  in  himself  he 
is  an  object  infinitely  desirable.  What  are  the  traits  of  character, 
which  you  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  and  love?  Are  they 
those  which  alone  stamp  dignity  upon  human  nature,  and  best  dis- 
tinguish man  from  the  brute  creation?  Are  they  those  emanations 
of  Deity  which  sin  extinguished  at  the  fall,  and  which  the  transac- 
tions of  Calvary  restored  in  all  their  former  excellence — in  all  their 
pristine  beauty — in  all  their  primeval  splendour — in  all  their  ancient 
grandeur  and  majesty?  Do  you  indeed  venerate  purity  of  character, 
benevolence  of  life,  holiness  of  conversation,  tenderness  of  heart? 
Ah,  see  them  most  conspicuous,  most  pre-eminent,  most  permanent, 
in  the  object  this  night  presented  to  your  contemplation.  Is  your  heart 
formed  for  friendship?  Are  you  cast  in  the  mould  of  social  affections? 
Do  you  love  the  domestic  circle?  Do  you  prize  above  the  world's 
wealth  a  faithful  bosom  upon  which  you  may  repose  your  head;  a 
faithful  ear  into  which  you  may  pour  your  feelings;  a  faithful  heart, 
which  will  throb  with  your  anxieties,  and  exult  in  your  joys?  Be- 
hold here,  "  a  friend  that  loveth  at  all  times — a  brother  born  for 
adversity — a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother;"  and  "  in 
all  our  afflictions  he  was  afflicted." 
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"  He  in  the  days  of  feeble  flesh. 
Poured  out  his  cries  and  tears; 
And  in  his  measure  feels  afresh 
What  every  member  bears!" 

Are  you  a  sinner  overwhelmed  with  the  sad  conviction  of  guilt  and 
of  misery?  Is  it  all  fear  without  and  conflict  within?  Does  your 
conscience  testify  against  you,  and  your  heart  condemn  you?  Does 
the  sentence  of  impartial  justice  against  all  transgression  roll  in 
thunder  over  your  head?  Look  up,  trembling  spirit!  The  voice 
of  Jesus  can  hush  this  tempest.  The  smiles  of  his  face  will  dis- 
perse these  threatening  clouds.  Tranquillity  shall  break  through 
them,  and  shine  once  more  upon  thy  troubled  heart.  Hope,  and 
faith,  and  joy,  shall  supplant  fear,  and  unbelief,  and  anguish,  when 
he  says,  "  Go  in  peace;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee!" 


NOTES. 
Notes  to  the  eleventh  Lecture. 

Respecting  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  the  writers  of  the  Ancient  Univ.  Hist,  have 
the  following  remarks. 

"The  Jews  had  a  law  which  expressly  forbade  heiresses  to  marry  out  of  their  own 
tribes.  It  is  true  the  Virgin  Mary  seems  to  have  been  far  enougli  from  being  one  of 
that  sort,  at  least  in  possession,  whatever  she  might  be  in  reversion,  or  by  virtue 
of  their  jubilee  laws,  according  to  which  all  lands  and  inheritances  were  to  revolve  to 
the  original  owner,  or  to  his  next  heir  or  heiress.  But  there  was  still  a  much  greater 
tie,  which  kept  the  virgins  of  the  tribe  of  Judali,  but  especially  those  of  the  house 
of  David,  from  marrying  into  another  tribe  or  family,  namely,  the  sure  expectation 
they  had,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  that  lineage,  and  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem, 
the  city  and  patrimony  of  th.at  monarch;  and  how  careful  every  family  was  to  pre- 
serve their  genealogy,  needs  not  to  be  repeated. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  in  vain  that  the  Jews  exclaim  against  the  uncertainty  of  Christ's 
being  of  the  seed  of  David,  because  Joseph's  and  not  Mary's  genealogy  is  deduced 
from  him  by  the  two  evangelists,  who  is  ^et  affirmed  by  them  to  have  had  no  share 
in  his  conception.  The  certainty  of  the  virgin's  descent  from  that  house  is  rendered 
evident  enough  by  what  we  observe  above,  especially  if  we  add  the  testimony  of  the 
evangelists  themselves,  who  call  her  miraculous  child,  the  son  or  descendant  of  Da- 
vid. If  it  be  asked  why  they  chose  rather  to  give  us  that  of  her  husband?  it  mav  be 
answered,  that  they  conformed  in  it  to  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  even  of  the 
sacred  writers,  who  deduce  their  genealogies  from  the  male  rather  tlian  the  female 
line;  for  if  Christ  the  son  of  Mary  was  the  son  or  descendant  of  David,  it  must  follow 
that  his  mother  must  be  so  too. 

"But  the  greater  difficulty  is,  to  reconcile  the  variations  of  the  two  genealogies  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  we  much  question  whether  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers  would  care  to  have  all  repeated  that  has  been  said  on  that  subject,  though  in 
ever  so  succinct  ansfpitome,  especially  considering  that  the  point  has  not  been  so 
sufficiently  cleared  hitherto  as  to  leave  no  room  for  fresh  cavils  and  objections.  Sec. 

"First,  then,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  titles  of  father  and  son,  as  well  as 
the  terms  to  beget  and  be  begotten,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  do  not  always  im- 
ply  an  immediate,  but  frequently  a  remote,  succession.  Hence  the  phrase  often  used 
by  Moses,  lofun  thou  shall  hereafter  begel  children,  and  children's  children,  and  the 
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name  of  father  and  son  given  to  a  predecessor  or  successor  at  the  distance  of  two, 
three,  or  more  generations,  as  will  more  full}'  appear  by  the  sequel.  This  being  pre- 
mised, will  serve  as  the  basis  to  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  these  two 
gospel  genealogies, 

"1.  St.  Mattliew  gives  one  genealogy,  and  St.  Luke  another,  and  both  in  some 
names  vary  from  the  Old  Testament. 

"2.  St.  Matthew  who  begins  his  from  Abraham,  divides  it  into  42  successions, 
■called  by  him  generations;  that  is, 

"14  before"^ 

"  14  under  Cthe  regal  government. 

"14  after    3 

"3,  The  first  14  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Old  Test,  and  in  St.  Luke. 

*'4,  The  next  14  in  St.  Matt,  contain  the  legal  succession  of  the  line  of  Solomon, 
until  its  extinction  in  Jechoniali,  al.  Coniah  and  Jehoiachim,  when  the  line  of  Nathan, 
the  son  of  Uavid  and  brother  of  Solomon,  took  place. 

"5.  The  inheritance  in  the  Jewisli  ])olity  being  unalienable  farther  than  the  Jubi- 
lee, as  was  before  hinted,  and  then  revolving  to  the  next  sui-viving  heir,  the  latter, 
though  at  some  distance  from  the  former,  was  called  the  son,  that  is,  properly,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  former.  Thus,  Salathiel,  who  by  St.  Luke's  genealogy  appears  to  have 
been  the  descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David,  is  by  St.  Matt,  said  to  be  begotten  by 
Jechoniah,  the  last  of  the  Solomonic  line,  because  he  was  the  next  surviving  heir  of 
the  house  of  David  after  Jechoniah's  death.  Had  not  therefore  Solomon's  line  been 
set  down,  and  the  end  thereof  noted,  it  couUl  not  have  appeared  from  St.  Luke,  how 
Salathiel  came  by  his  title  of  succession;  for  the  line  of  Nathan  could  not  have  any 
claim  to  it,  whilst  that  of  Solomon  subsisted,  unless  in  an  uncertain  reversion;  and 
this  will  account  for  the  difference  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matt,  in  these  middle 
14  generations^. 

"6.  But  there  is  likewise  in  this  latter  succession  a  manifest  variation  as  to  the 
number  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Test.  It  has  indeed  been  solved,  by  saying  that  the 
evangelist,  aiming  only  at  the  three  round  numbers  of  14  generations  above  men- 
tioned, had  overlooked  or  purposely  passed  by  some  of  the  redundant  ones;  and  this 
answei'  hath  hitherto  passed  for  correct. 

"  But  the  diff"erence  seems  to  arise  from  something  more  material  than  the  bare  aim 
at  an  equality  of  numbers.  Tlie  historical  books  set  down  all  tlie  kings  in  general 
that  had  reigned  from  David  to  Jechoniah;  but  St.  Matt.,  as  a  genealogist,  seems  to 
take  notice  only  of  those  who  had  a  legal  title,  and  to  omit  others;  of  this  latter  sort 
we  take  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Jehoram  by  Athaliah  to  have  been,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  made  king  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  upon  his  fatiier's  death,  because  his 
eldest  brother  had  been  killed  by  the  Philistines,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  they 
had  chosen  him  in  lieu  of  some  infant  son  of  his  deceased  brother.  For  had  not  this 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  succeeded,  of  course,  without  the  people's  choice.  In 
the  same  class  we  may  put  Joash,  who  succeeded  his  father  Ahaziah,  and  Amaziah 
the  son  of  Joash,  all  who  might  succeed  each  other  in  prejudice  to  the  elder  branch, 
till  this  being  extinct,  made  way  for  the  younger  in  Usiah  or  Osias,  the  son  of  Ama- 
ziah, who  is  therefore  called  by  the  evangelisi.  the  son  that  is,  as  we  have  hinted  above, 
the  successor  of  Jehoram,  though  at  the  distance  of  three  generations  above-men- 
tioned. 

"  Thus  again  Zedekiah,  who  was  set  up  by  the  king  of  Babylon  in  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brotlier  Jechoniah,  is  likewise  omitted  by  the  Evangelist.  Now  when  these  ir- 
regular successions  are  taken  away,  there  will  reinain  but  the  same  14,  which  are 
mentioned  in  his  genealogy. 

"7.  The  next  variation  betv^een  the  two  evangelists  is  in  the  last  14  generations, 
and  rises  from  the  one's  constant  care  of  pointing  out  the  passing  of  the  inheritance 
as  far  as  it  goes  in  the  elder  branch.  They  both  agree  as  far  as  Zerubbabel,  after  which 
St.  Matt,  goes  on  with  Abiudand  his  heirs  down  to  Kleazer,  where  the  line  of  Abiud 
ends;  and  then  he  sets  down  as  his  son  and  successor  Matthan,  who  is  by  St.  Luke 
mentioned  as  under  the  name  of  Matthat,  and  was  of  the  line  of  Rjiesa,  the  son  of  Ze- 
rubbabel. So  that  he  entered  into  tlie  regular  succession,  after  tne  extinction  of  ttiat 
of  Abiud. 

"Thus  again  Matthat  or  Matthan  dying  childless,  Kli  was  obliged,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  to  take  his  wife  and  raise  up  seed  to  him,  and  by  him  begot  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  who,  accoi-ding  to  the  same  law,  was  still  reputed  the  son  of  the  dead 
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elder  brother.  For  this  reason  St  Matt,  rightly  calls  him  the  son  of  Jacob;  whereas 
St.  Luke,  who  did  not  proceed  on  the  same  method,  calls  him  the  son  of  Eli.  The 
first  gives  the  name  of  his  legal,  the  otlier  of  his  natural  father. 

"  St.  Matt,  might  in  all  probability  have  fetched  his  genealogy  from  the  records 
of  Bethleliem,  the  patrimony  of  David,  and  wherein  tlierefore  none  were  entered,  but 
such  as  by  a  regular  lineal  descent  were  in  actual  possession  of  it;  and  where  the 
younger  branch,  though  in  actual  possession  of  the  crown,  could  not  be  regularly  en- 
rolled, as  long  as  there  was  any  lieir  of  ihe  elder  left  alive,  or  till  such  time  as  this  lat- 
ter failed.  St.  Luke,  on  the  otlier  hand,  wlio,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel, 
proposes  to  supply  such  defects  as  he  found  in  those  who  had  written  the  history  of  Je- 
sus Christ  before  him,  fearing  lest  these  omissions  should  cause  some  confusion,  for 
want  of  pointing  out  when"  tlie  younger  succeeded  the  elder  branch,  has  recourse 
to  the  book  of  Chronicles,  where  the  series  of  the  successions  both  regular  and  ir- 
regular, legal  and  illegal,  are  exhibited.  So  that  both  had  their  genealogies  from 
the  most  authentic,  thougii  different  records,  and  scrupulously  adhered  each  to  hi» 
own,  according  to  the  scheme  they  had  in  view,  and,  consequently,  instead  of  clashing', 
do  more  probably  clear  and  confirm  each  other. 

"  rhere  is  still  one  difficulty  left  witli  respect  to  St.  Luke's  genealogy,  viz.  his  in- 
troducing of  Cainan  in  the  line  of  Shem,  adding  thereto  one  generation,  contrary  to 
the  Hebrew  text  in  Genesis  and  the  Chronicles,  and  all  the  versions  of  it,  except  the 
Septuagint;  contrary  to  the  concunng  testimony  of  Josephus,  Fhilo,  and  other  Jewish 
doctors,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  ancient  fathers;  all  who  not  only  omit  Cainan's  name, 
but  reckon  only  ten  generations  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  whereas  with  this  there 
would  be  eleven. 

"This  difference  has  given  more  pains  to  commentators  to  reconcile,  than  we  think 
it  deserved,  considering  the  likelihood  there  is  of  its  having  been  jumbled  into  St. 
Luke's  text,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers,  there  being  another  Cainan  men- 
tioned in  the  verse  immediately  following,  which  might  be  also  according  to  the  old 
close  way  of  writing,  in  the  very  next  line.  But  allowing  it  to  have  been  originally 
in  St.  Luke,  it  is  plam,  he  must  have  had  it  out  of  the  Septuagint,  which  version  both 
he  and  ti>e  other  sacred  writers  his  contemporaries  used,  and  the  copy  which  he  then 
had  might  have  been  corrupted  after  the  same  careless  manner;  for  It  doth  not  ap- 
pear, that  all  the  copies  of  that  version  had  this  name,  else  it  would  be  found  in  all  La- 
tin versions  of  It,  as  well  as  in  Joseplius,  Phllo,  and  the  fathers;  and  then  they  must 
have  reckoned  eleven  Instead  often  generations. 

•'The  same  may  be  said  even  on  the  supposition,  that  it  was  originally  put  in  by  the 
seventy  interpreters;  for  as  neitiier  they,  nor  the  transcriber  of  the  Hebrew  copy,  which 
they  took  with  them  into  Egypt,  were  infallible  (at  least  we  think  we  have  made  it 
appear  that  they  were  not,  when  we  spoke  of  their  version)  how  easily  might  that 
woi-d  have  crept  into  the  text  by  their  Inadvertency. 

♦'  But  if  all  this  will  not  satisfy  the  scrupulous,  what  we  have  observed  above  all  the 
distinctions  of  natural  and  legal  parents,  will  easily  remove  tlie  difficulty;  so  that  Arphax- 
ad  might  be  the  natural  father  of  Sala,  and  the  legal  of  Cainan,  or  vice  versa.  There  is 
therefore  no  need  of  having  recourse,  as  some  have  done,  to  injurious  suppositions 
against  the  Jews,  as  if  they  had  purposely  scratched  out  the  name  of  Cainan  in  the  He- 
brew copies,  that  they  might  take  occasion  to  cry  down  the  Septuagint  version;  much 
less  to  other  more  violent  means,  to  account  for  so  small  a  variation,  which,  for  aught 
appears  to  the  contrary,  was  occasioned  by  the  mere  ovei"slght  of  a  transcriber,  and,  the 
more  probably  of  St.  Luke's  own  copy,  tlian  of  either  the  original  or  Greek  vei-sion." 

.i/jc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  x.  B.  i.  Chap.  11,  p.  331 — 335.  A^ote  Q.  Dublin  Edit.  1745. 

After  so  long  an  extract,  to  reconcile  the  account  which  the  evangelists  have  given 
of  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  tlie  reader,  respecting  the 
descent  of  Jesus,  from  tlie  house  of  David  by  his  mother's  side,  to  the  facts  stated  by 
Dr.  Alllx  in  his  reflections  on  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  chapter  the  seventh, 
and  to  the  admirable  train  of  reasoning  which  he  establishes  on  those  facts.  This  work 
has  been,  I  believe,  recently  republished  in  a  separate  form:  the  way  In  which  I  have 
access  to  it,  is  In  Bishop  Watson's  Theological  Tracts;  and  the  part  to  which  1  refer  is, 
vol.  1.  p.  452.  Some  judicious  criticism  on  these  genealogies  may  also  be  found  in 
the  Notes  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor  in  locum,  Vol.  L  It  is  rather  wearisome 
to  wade  through  so  much  as  has  been  written  upon  a  subject  so  Uttle  interesting  in  it- 
self: but  the  tiedium  Is  corrected  by  the  recollection  of  its  importance,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences deducible  from  it. 
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LECTURE  XII. 


PROPHECIES  RESPECTING  THE  MESSIAH  CONCLUDED. 


LUKE.  XVI.  31. 

If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one 

rose  from  the  dead. 

We  usually  form  our  judgment  of  actions,  from  their  splendour 
rather  than  from  their  utility.    We  are  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  magni- 
ficence of  appearance,  without  inquiring  after  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  object  admired;  and  we  are  guided  by  adventitious  and  imposing 
circumstances,  in  forming  our  decisions  upon  any  subject,  more  fre- 
quently than  by  its  native  dignity  and  importance.     In  judging  of  hu- 
man characters,  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  reason  upon  that 
which  is  external:  to  gather  motives  from  actions,  to  rise  from  effects 
to  causes,  and  from  conduct  to  argue  principles.     Unable  to  read  the 
heart,  or  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  covers  the  latent  but  powerful 
springs  of  human  operation,  we  know  others  only  as  they  seem,  not 
as  they  are.     But  we  carry  this  principle  too  frequently  beyond  ne- 
cessity.    When  we  might  have  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  some- 
thing more  satisfactory  than  mere  appearance,  we  neither  seek  nor 
embrace  the  occasion :  we  rather  court  that  which  accommodates  it- 
self to  the  senses,  to  the  passions,  even  to  our  infirmities,  than  that 
which  is  addressed  to  the  reason,  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
conscience.     The  eye,  in  a  flower-garden,  overlooks  the  violet,  and 
is  arrested  by  the  tulip ;  because  the  one  courts  us  with  all  the  luxu- 
riance of  lovely  and  dazzling  colours,  and  the  other  is  modestly  satis- 
fied with  diffusing  fragrance  around  it,  without  pressing  to  be  seen. 
Worth  seldom  asks  a  witr>ess  of  its  excellence,  and  often  therefore 
loses  its  just  applause.    Those  actions  which  attract  universal  notice 
and  succeed  in  obtaining  general  admiration,  not  merely  have  fre- 
quently little  intrinsic  value,  but  are  little  more  than  splendid  vices. 
In  the  estimation  of  God,  he,  whom  the  world  almost  worship  as  a 
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saviour,  is  found  a  destroyer.  We  regard  persons  and  things  through 
the  medium  of  prejudice  arising  from  our  situation  in  respect  of  them: 
could  we  shift  our  station,  or  the  medium  through  which  we  behold 
them,  we  should  generally  find  the  excellencies  or  defects  ascribed 
to  them,  by  the  partialities  of  our  sentiments  of  regard  or  of  aversion, 
magnified  beyond  all  just  proportion,  and  all  real  existence.  Thus, 
the  man  whom  one  nations  regards  as  an  object  all-glorious,  is  to  an- 
other inexpressibly  vile:  both  speak  and  judge  according  to  their  in- 
terest, and  their  particular  relation  to  him :  both  are  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong:  he  has  good  and  bad  qualities — but  in  a  serious  point 
of  view,  by  parties  altogether  unconcerned,  if  such  can  be,  a  con- 
queror must  of  necessity  be  a  curse:  because  he  depresses  one  class 
of  his  brethren  of  mankind  as  much  as  he  elevates  unduly  another. 
The  orb  which  rises  upon  one  quarter  of  the  globe  as  a  Sun,  blasts 
the  other  as  a  meteor:  the  beams  which  afford  to  one  favoured  spot 
vitality  and  nutrition,  shed  upon  the  rest  blight  and  mortality.  Yet 
these  are  the  objects  that  excite  attention,  and  command  superior 
respect ! — On  the  contrary,  a  life  of  usefulness  terminating  in  a  death 
of  ignominy — a  Saviour,  wearing  the  form  of  a  servant — tabernacled 
almost  unknown  among  us — was  noticed  only  to  be  pereecuted,  and 
closed  the  scene  of  his  sufferings  amidst  the  brutal  shouts  of  unfeel- 
ing multitudes,  whose  peace  was  purchased  by  his  agonies! 

On  matters  of  mere  opinion,  the  sentiments  of  different  persons 
will  be  as  various  as  their  characters.  Subjects  which  appear  to 
one  mind  self-evident,  present  themselves  to  another  clouded  with 
doubt,  and  surrounded  by  insuperable  difficulties.  Reasoning,  which 
one  man  considers  conclusive  and  irresistible,  another  regards  as  de- 
fective, inconsistent,  and  unsatisfactory.  But  there  are  certain  points 
on  which  all  men  agree:  there  are  truths  which  are  universaly  admit- 
ted; and  should  any  one  attempt  to  deny  them,  he  would  be  deemed, 
by  common  consent,  a  madman.  No  one  doubts  the  existence  of 
light:  no  one  denies  the  shining  of  the  sun:  no  one  questions  objects 
presented  to  the  senses.  Yet  the  medium  of  the  senses  is  imper- 
fect. Their  evidence  is  sometimes  false.  They  may  be  imposed 
upon,  a,nd  frequently  are  so.  They  may  become  disordered,  and 
transmit  an  image  to  the  mind,  far  from  a  correct  resemblance  to  the 
object  of  which  it  is,  professedly,  a  type.  It  is  also  a  medium  which 
may  be  destroyed;  an  evidence  which  may  be  removed.  Truths 
built  upon  a  firmer  basis  then  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  are  reject- 
ed. And  such  is  human  inconsistency,  that  when  religious  truth 
avails  itself  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses — evidence  on  every  other 
occasion  admitted  as  demonstration — the  testimony  itself  is  questioned, 
and  the  fair  deductions  from  it,  are  rejected.     Revelation  appeals  to 
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the  senses  for  the  good  produced  by  its  influences;  appeals  to  super- 
stition destroyed,  and  to  institutions  of  mercy  erected;  to  altars 
stained  with  human  blood  overthrown,  and  to  principles  of  humani- 
ty, of  peace,  of  benevolence,  of  piety,  established — appeals  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  ear,  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart,  to  the 
reason  and  to  the  conscience — and  frequently  appeals  in  vain ! — The 
apostles  appealed  to  that  "which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  they 
had  heard,  which  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  which  they  had 
looked  upon,  which  their  hands  had  handled  of  the  word  of  life" 
— and  their  testimony  was  not  received,  their  evidence  is  still  re- 
jected. Prophecy  gives  her  powerful  aid:  but  we  are  "still  slow  of 
heart  to  believe."  What  more  can  be  required?  "If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead."  This  evidence  was  actually  afterwards  super- 
added— and  the  hardness  of  heart,  in  those  to  whom  it  was  given, 
still  remained. 

This  night  we  conclude  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah; 
and  our  present  object  is,  to  compare  the  facts  with  the  predictions 
which  relate  to  his  sufferings,  and  his  exaltation. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  although  he  was  the  expectation  of 
successive  ages  from  the  very  beginning  of  time:  although  grand 
events  of  providence  levelled  the  mountains  and  filled  up  the  valleys 
before  him :  although  his  herald  whose  office,  nay  his  very  language, 
was  foretold,  preceded  him — the  eyes  of  men  were  holden  that  they 
should  not  know  him.  And  this  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  fulfil  the  language  of  prophecy  itself,  which  had  affirmed  that  so 
it  should  be:  and,  principally,  to  carry  into  effect  the  great  purposes 
of  God  relative  to  human  redemption.  Thus,  while  his  murderers 
obeyed  no  impulse  but  that  of  their  depraved  passions,  consulted  no 
interest,  sought  no  end  but  the  gratification  of  their  own  malignity, 
acted  under  the  domination  of  no  principle  but  the  tide  of  their  pre- 
judices, and  were  impelled  to  rise  up  against  the  Saviour  by  no  other 
force  than  their  own  free  choice,  they  were  still,  without  design  and 
without  constraint,  doing  "whatsoever  the  hand  and  the  counsel  of 
God  determined  before  to  be  done."  We  may  also,  from  the  clew 
afforded  us  of  the  character  of  the  Jewish  nation,  trace  the  progress 
of  their  conduct  towards  our  Lord,  from  its  commencement  in  the 
bitterness  of  defeated  expectations,  to  its  dreadful  consummation  in 
the  murder  of  him,  whom  they  allowed,  and  were  compelled  to  al- 
low, to  the  very  last  moment,  a  just  and  innocent  person.  Filled  with 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  external  greatness,  they  forgot  that  the 
King  Messiah  was  to  be  "meek  and  lowly,"  obscure  and  afflicted, 
and  thus,  in  the  rage  of  the  disappointment,  contributed  to  make 
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him  the  neglected,  injured,  oppressed  character,  for  which  they  de- 
spised him,  and  in  so  doing  placed  the  evidences  of  his  claims  upon 
an  unshaken  basis,  and  armed  all  the  representations  of  their  own 
prophets  against  themselves.  They  looked  for  a  hero  clothed  in  the 
thunder  of  power  to  extirpate  their  conquering  adversaries:  what, 
then,  was  their  indignation  when  Jesus  appeared,  without  any  of 
these  warlike  qualities?  and,  still  more  than  this,  utterly  disclaiming 
them?  It  was  seen  at  once,  that  he  was  formed  to  bless  with  peace 
the  turbulent  nations,  and  not  to  rekindle  among  them  the  slumber- 
ing fires  of  war.  They  heard  him  decry  such  a  domination  as  they 
affected,  and  affirm  that  his  empire  was  in  the  heart.  They  soon 
perceived,  by  his  preaching,  that  it  was  his  glorious  triumph  to  sub- 
due the  rebel  affections,  and  not  to  drag  the  wretched  captive  at  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot.  His  proud  countrymen,  who  had  ill-brooked 
their  servitude,  turned,  with  disdain  from  a  Saviour,  who  declined 
to  break  from  their  shoulders  a  yoke  of  temporal  submission  to  the 
Romans;  and  whose  sole  object  it  was  to  release  the  slave  of  sin  from 
his  worse  than  adamantine  fetters.  In  vain  the  tempest  was  hushed 
before  him  into  peace,  and  the  winds,  and  the  waves,  yielded  him 
obedience.  In  vain  diseases,  and  death  itself,  acknowledged  his  un- 
disputed authority,  and  the  very  body  consigned  four  days  to  the  se- 
pulchre, upon  which  the  dishonours  of  mortality  were  already  known 
to  have  taken  place,  became  reanimated.  They  would  not  have  him 
to  reign  over  them.  They  hated  him  the  more  for  his  works.  They 
followed  him  wath  cruel  malice  through  bis  ministry;  and  finally 
closed  their  persecutions  by  staining  their  hands  with  the  blood  of 
innocence.  This  is  the  scene  this  night  to  be  unveiled;  we  are  to 
trace  the  sufferings  of  Christ  through  tlieir  last  agonies,  and  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  prophecy  respecting  the  tune,  the  place,  the  manner, 
the  miracles,  and  the  design  of  his  death. 

1.  The  time  of  the  appearance  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah 
had  been  so  clearly  predicted,  that  calculations  were  made  with  a 
degree  of  nicety  and  certainty  unrivalled,  which  were  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  event  itself,  and  which  even  the  Jews  did  not  deny, 
till  it  became  necessary,  as  a  justification  of  their  unreasonable  pre- 
judices against  Christ,  and  as  a  plea  for  the  obstinacy,  which  in  de- 
fiance of  all  evidence  continues  to  reject  him.  I  may  go  farther — 
the  term,  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  is  still  allowed  to  have  been  exactly  that  period  in  which  Je- 
sus lived  and  died ;  and  they  excase  themselves  from  admitting  the 
force  of  this  fact,  when  it  is  urged  against  them,  by  saying,  that  the 
calculation  is  indeed  accurate,  but  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is 
delayed  on  account  of  their  sins.     This  is  the  remarkable  testimony 
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of  prophecy  to  an  event  in  itself  still  more  extraordinary.  "Seventy 
weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to 
finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make  re- 
conciliation for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy. 
Know  therefore  and  understand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  Messiah  the 
Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks;  and  threescore  and  two  weeks  the 
street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  troublous  times. 
And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come,  shall 
destroy  the  city,  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be 
with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  deter- 
mined. And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the 
oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall 
make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and  that  determined, 
shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate."  This  explicit  prediction  contains 
many  distinct  features  of  which  it  is  practicable  at  this  moment  to 
mark  only  the  most  prominent.  The  design  of  the  Messiah's  appear- 
ance is  stated  with  a  clearness  worthy  the  writings  of  even  a  New 
Testament  apostle,  and  cannot  sufficiently  excite  our  admiration — 
"to  make  an  end  of  sins — to  make  reconcilation  for  iniquity — and  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness."  This  grand  object  will  hereaf- 
ter form  a  separate  branch  of  the  discussion  of  this  Lecture.  Then 
the  strong  expression — "Messiah  shall  be  cut  off" — supposes  that  he 
was  to  fall  by  violence — and  will  be  seen  to  agree  with  facts  when 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  considered.  But  the  time  ordained  was 
"threescore  and  two  weeks" — and  the  date  by  wliich  the  computa- 
tion is  to  be  made — "from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to 
restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem."  Prophetic  weeks  are  understood 
in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  intend  weeks  of  years — that  is  to 
say,  every  day  is  placed  for  a  year;  and  the  calculation  proceeds 
upon  the  number  of  days  to  be  found  in  threescore  and  two  weeks, 
the  sum  of  which  will  give  us  the  number  of  years  from  the  period 
assigned  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction.  Having  obtained, 
by  these  means,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  we  examine  how  far 
the  fact  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  prophecy.  From  the 
decree  granted  by  Artaxerxes  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  to 
Ezra,  for  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  fortunes  of  his  country,  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  are  exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  The 
learned  and  accurate  Dr.  Prideaux  has  established,  that  the  event 
corresponded  with  the  prediction  precisely,  "  to  a  month.     For  in  the 
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month  Nisan,  was  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  month,  Nisan,  Christ  suffered,  just  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
years  after."  He  was  "crucified  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
passover,  which  always  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the  month  Ni- 
san."* 

But  the  fact  is  marked,  with  equal  distinctness,  by  the  events  which 
were  immediately  to  follow.  The  "  city  and  the  sanctuary "  were 
to  be  "destroyed" — and  ruin  and  "desolation,"  to  rush  upon  it  like 
an  "inundation."  How  surely  this  succeeded  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  and  how  dreadfully  correct  is  the  terrible  image  of  a  flood, 
in  describing  so  fearful  a  devastation,  will  be  seen  in  our  future  con- 
sideration of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  "sacrifice  and  the 
oblation"  were  to  "cease."  This  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  and  im- 
pressive evidences  of  the  truth  of  prophecy  that  can  even  be  de- 
manded. It  stands,  the  permanent  memorial,  at  once  of  divine  fide- 
lity, and  of  the  inspiration  of  these  writings,  to  this  hour.  It  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  controverted;  and  this  early  prediction  of  it, 
and  of  the  time  when  it  should  take  place,  defies  the  struggles  of 
skepticism  to  shake  its  authority.  We  have  seen  the  whole  world, 
acting  as  by  one  impulse,  presenting  sacrifices,  as  a  propitiation  for 
offence,  to  the  Deity:  we  see  the  whole  world,  by  common  consent, 
after  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  once  for  all,  abandoning,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  their  universal  principle,  and  discontinuing  them. 
We  see  the  Jews,  tenacious  beyond  all  measure  of  their  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, in  their  zeal  to  preserve  them,  crucifying  the  Lord  of  Life: 
we  see  this  very  people,  as  an  immediate  consequence,  driven  from 
their  country,  the  very  rites  which  they  dyed  their  hands  in  blood 
to  secure,  abolished;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  present  the  daily  sa- 
crifice has  ceased,  according  to  the  prediction  of  their  own  prophet. 

2.  The  place  was  not  indeed  the  subject  of  direct  prophecy,  but 
was  indirectly  shadowed  out,  in  the  custom  of  otFering  up,  what- 
ever animal  was,  according  to  divine  appointment,  to  be  considered 
as  a  "sin-offering,"  "without  the  camp."  Thus  the  apostle  also  speaks 
— "  the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanc- 
tuary by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate."  Golgotha,  or  Calvary,  where  our 
Lord  was  crucified,  was  a  rocky  hill  on  the  western  side  of  Jerusa- 
lem, used  as  a  place  of  execution,  and  at  length  becoming  a  sort  of 
charnel-house,  received  the  titles  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  the 
gospels,  and  which  signify  the  place  of  a  scull.     While  we  are  taught 

*  Prid.  Connec.  Part  i.  vol.  ii.  book  v,  p.  414. 
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to  considei'  the  place  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  as  marked  out  early  in 
the  rites  of  the  former  dispensation,  we  see  the  Jews  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  fulfilling  the  prediction  without  having  any 
such  intention-  In  crucifying  our  Lord  "  without  the  gate,"  they 
were  only  acting  on  their  invariable  habit,  never  to  suffer  a  male- 
factor to  be  put  to  death  within  the  city.  Having  first  falsely  ac- 
cused, and  afterwards  unjustly  condemned  him,  as  an  offender,  they 
led  him  forth  to  execution,  under  the  name  of  a  criniinal,  to  the  spot 
where  criminals  suffered;  thus,  they  were  actually,  although  ignorant- 
ly,  first  treating  him  like  the  heifer  and  scape-goat,  as  a  propitiatory 
victim,  and  afterwards  leading  him  forth  to  the  very  place  where 
all  such  victims  were  offered. 

3.  The  manner  of  his  death,  is  so  largely  detailed,  and  so  minute- 
ly described,  that  it  can  be  necessary  to  do  little  more,  than  place 
before  you  the  various  particulars  relating  to  it,  to  be  found  in  the 
prophets,  without  comment.  He  was  to  be  betrayed  and  sold — Ze- 
chariah,  personifying  the  Saviour,  says — "  They  weighed  for  my  price 
thirty  pieces  of  silver:"*  exactly  the  sum  for  which  Judas  covenanted, 
and  which  he  received,  as  the  execrable  reward  of  treachery.  Well 
might  the  prophet  exclaim,  "A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of 
them !" — And  the  use  that  was  made  of  this  hire  of  unrighteousness 
was  foreseen  and  foretold.  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto 
the  potter.  And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the 
potter,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord."  Thus,  Judas  "  cast  down  the  thir- 
ty pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple" — and  the  money  was  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  "  the  potter's  field,"  and  from  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  whole  transaction,  it  was  called,  and  re- 
tained the  title,  "Aceldama,"  "the  field  of- blood."  He  was  to  be 
forsiken  by  his  disciples.  "  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  and  there 
was  none;  and  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none."t  The  immediate 
connexion  of  these  words  justifies  this  application  of  them.  He  was 
to  be  condemned  both  by  Jews  and  by  heathens.  "The  kings  of  the 
earth  set  themselves,  and  the  riders  take  counsel  together,  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed."J  He  was  to  pass  the  forms  of 
a  trial.  "He  is  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment" — or  as  Bishop 
Lowth  more  accurately  and  impressively  renders  the  passage — "By 
an  oppressive  judgment,  he  was  cut  "off'"§ — He  was  to  die  by  the 
cross:  and  to  undergo  the  usual  scourging  previously  inflicted  upon 
criminals.  "  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed  " — "  They  pierced  my  hands 
and  my  feet."||  He  was  not  only  to  die,  under  the  imputation  of 
crime,  the  death  of  a  criminal,  but  among  criminals:  "He  was  num- 

•  Zech.  xi.  12,  et  passim.  f  Pa.  Ixix.  20.  t  Ps.  ii.  2. 

^  Lowth's  Is.  in  loc.  ii   Is.  liii.  5.     Ps.  xxii.  16. 
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bered  with  the  transgressors" — "He  made  his  grave  with  the  wic- 
ked."* The  scorn  that  should  be  poured  upon  him,  nay,  the  very  lan- 
guage in  which  the  spectators  should  reproach  him,  was  foretold.  "All 
they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake 
the  head  saying.  He  trusted  in  the  Lord,  that  he  would  deliver  him: 
let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighted  in  him."!  His  raiment  zcas 
to  be  divided,  and  the  possession  of  a  part  of  it  to  be  determined  by 
lot.  "They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots  upon  my 
vesture."!  The  very  ingredients  that  should  be  presented  to  him  to 
allay  the  agony  of  thirst,  were  not  forgotten.  "They  gave  me  also 
gall  for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink."§ 
The  language  he  should  himself  employ  in  the  agonies  of  death — 
"My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"||  The  sepulchre 
which  he  should  find  among  the  rich:  so  unlikely  on  the  part  of  him 
who  was  to  suffer  as  a  malefactor.  "He  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death."TI  What  discordancy  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other!  Yet  both  are  united  by  the  prophet; 
and  both  were  accomplished  in  the  event.  He  died  as  a  criminal, 
died  among  thieves;  yet  found  a  disciple  in  Joseph,  a  rich  man  of 
"Arimathea,"  and  a  grave  in  "his  new  tomb,  wherein  never  man 
had  before  been  laid." 

4.  The  miracles  attending  his  sufferings  were,  I  cannot  but  think, 
anticipated  by  the  prophet  Joel.  "I  will  show  wonders  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  smoke.  The 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come."  It  is  granted  that 
the  connexion  of  these  words  relates  to  some  extraordinary  effusions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  also  Peter  applied  to  the  transactions  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost:  but  these  were  the  signs  to  precede  this  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  if  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  re- 
ference to  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  that  occasion,  the  result 
of  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  I  think  these  signs,  which  were  to  pre- 
cede that  event,  received  their  accomplishment  in  the  miracles  (so 
exactly  corresponding  with  this  description)  which  accompanied  the 
Lord's  death. 

5.  The  design  of  the  Messiah's  sufferings  was  never  lost  sight 
of,  for  a  moment,  by  the  prophets.  If  we  inquire  of  Daniel  why 
he  was  to  be  "  cut  off" — the  answer  is  already  given,  "to  make 
an  end  of  sins,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness."     In  exact  correspondence  with  these 

•  Is.  liii.  12,  9.  t  Ps.  xxii.  7,  8.  t  Ps.  xxii.  18. 

§  Ps.  Ixix.  21.     See  the  note  at  the  end. 

5  Ps.  xxii.  1.  ^  Is.  llil.  9. 
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representations  is  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  on  the  same  point 
"  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows." — "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes 
we  are  healed."  "  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray;  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Under  the  impulse  of  the  same  Spirit, 
Caiaphas  said,  when  the  council  were  plotting  against  the  Redeem- 
er, "Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for 
us,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  na- 
tion perish  not.  And  this  spake  he  not  of  himself;  but  being  high 
priest  that  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation; 
and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  he  should  gather  together  in 
one,  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad."  I  know  not 
what  I  can  add  to  predictions  so  explicit,  and  to  a  commentary  so 
satisfactory,  furnished  by  the  evangelist  himself.  Yes — I  rejoice 
to  recognise  in  these  passages  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  be- 
cause I  feel  the  need  of  pardon.  I  rejoice  to  meet  with  one  who 
can  bear  sin,  and  will  bear  it  away,  because  I  am  myself  unable  to 
carry  the  present  load  which  it  imposes,  and  to  meet  the  future 
misery  which  it  superinduces. — When  we  read — "  He  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows" — "The  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all  " — we  are  at  once  sensible  that  some- 
thing very  important  is  intended  under  language  highly  figurative. 
It  is  natural  to  look  back  to  the  times  of  the  prophet,- to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  day,  and  especially,  as  the  allusion  is  to  a  subject  alto- 
gether spiritual,  to  the  religious  institutions  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, for  the  origin  of  his  symbol,  and  for  the  elucidation  of  his 
expressions.  Far  we  shall  not  have  proceeded,  in  that  dispensa- 
tion under  which  he  lived,  before  we  meet  with  the  high  priest 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  scape-goat,  and  with  it  the  sins  of  the 
congregation,  to  be  borne  away  by  this  victim,  into  the  wilderness; 
and  thus  the  curse  was  averted  from  their  heads  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. Here  we  find  the  meaning  of  the  passage:  the  allusion  is 
most  impressive;  and  conviction,  at  once  of  the  beauty  and  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  and  of  the  important  doctrine  couched  under 
the  figure  employed,  darts  across  the  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
O  Friend  of  friendless  sinners!  be  to  me  what  the  scape-goat  was 
to  Israel;  and  remove  from  me  the  burden  of  iniquity  too  heavy  to 
be  endured! 

Such  are  the  predictions  respecting  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah; 
it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  those  which  relate, 
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II.   To  HIS  Exaltation. 

The  prophecies  which  respect  this  event,  and  its  gradual  stages, 
may  be  arranged  under  these  particulars:  his  Resurrection,  his  Glo- 
rification, his  Intercession,  and  his  Universal  Empire. 

1.  His  Resurrection.  At  present  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
proving  the  truth  of  history;  this  belongs  to  another  department, 
and  to  one  which  we  have  already,  at  least  partially,  occupied.  We 
have  to  discover  what  are  the  representations  of  prophecy  respect- 
ing the  Messiah;  and  we  compare  these  with  facts  generally,  nay 
universally,  received  as  authentic:  and  so  far  as  they  correspond, 
we  deem  the  arguments,  in  favour  of  revelation,  deducible  from 
prophecy,  forcible  and  conclusive.  It  had  been  said,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  by  his  great  progenitor,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell,"  or  in  the  state  of  separate  spirits,  "neither  wilt  thou  suf- 
fer thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." — We  assume  that  he  "  being 
a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him, 
that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise 
up  Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne:  he  seeing  this  before,  spake  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  "  a  separate 
state,  "neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption."  For,  as  the  apostle 
Peter  justly  argued,  there  could  be  but  two  objects  of  reference  in 
this  language  of  David — either  to  himself,  or  to  the  Messiah.  If 
it  referred  to  himself,  it  was  never  accomplished,  for  his  flesh  did 
see  corruption — he  was  "both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre 
is  with  his  brethren  to  this  day."  The  conclusion  was  perfectly 
reasonable  that  it  referred  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  more  so  in  that 
respect  of  him  it  was  accomplished  in  their  sight;  for  he  added, 
"This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses." 

2.  His  Glorification.  The  triumph  of  his  ascension  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  distinct  objects  of  it  stated.  "  He  hath  ascended 
up  on  high,  he  hath  led  captivity  captive,  he  hath  received  gifts 
for  men,  for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them."  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall  come  in." 
'•  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Such  were  to  be  the  victories, 
and  such  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah.  Some  have  denied  that 
Jesus  ever  assumed  such  a  high  character,  or  answered  so  elevated 
a  description.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  then  have  words  no  mean- 
ing, nor  is  language  a  safe  vehicle  of  communication  between  man 
and  man.     He  says,  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come 
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into  the  world;  again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.'* 
What  can  these  words  imply,  but  that  he  came  originally  from  the 
state  to  which  he  was  then  returning;  and  that  he  was  about  to  re- 
sume his  native  and  eternal  dignity?  In  the  same  manner  he  prays, 
"  Father,  glorify  thou  me,  with  thine  ownself,  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee,  before  the  ivorld  ivas."  We  do  not  wish  to  put 
forced  and  unnatural  constructions  upon  language:  but  to  ascertain 
and  to  abide  by  the  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  Scripture,  which 
is  usually  expressed  in  terms  the  most  obvious  and  intelligible. 

3.  His  Intercession.  Isaiah  says,  not  merely  that  "  he  bare  the 
sin  of  many,"  but  that  "  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors." 
And  the  apostle  says,  "  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us." 
The  scheme  of  salvation  is  a  plan  which  has  manifestly  been  pur- 
sued through  all  successions  of  time.  And  the  design  is  still  car- 
rying on.  When  Jesus  pronounced  "  It  is  finished  " — he  pro- 
claimed the  completion  of  his  expiation  for  sin,  and  of  his  triumphs 
over  our  adversaries:  but  he  is  still  engaged  in  the  great  plan  of 
human  redemption;  and  every  day,  while  he  intercedes,  is  adding 
new  accessions  to  .  his  empire.  Hence  another  particular  in  pro- 
phecy Is, 

4.  His  Universal  Dominion.  He  is  to  have  "  the  heathen  for  his 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession." 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  predictions  of  Daniel  are  singu- 
larly explicit.  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  an  image  of  immense  dimen- 
sions and  of  terrible  majesty,  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials, 
which  the  prophet  explained  to  typify  a  succession  of  inferior  king- 
doms arising  out  of  that  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  head. 
He  saw  also  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands  smite  the  image,  and 
all  its  parts  were  broken  in  pieces,  dispersed,  consumed — while  the 
stone  "  became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth."  Thus 
he  interprets  it  of  the  empire  of  the  Messiah.  "  In  the  days  of 
these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall 
never  be  destroyed;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  peo- 
ple, but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms, 
and  it  shall  stand  for  ever." 

These  arc,  I  believe,  the  leading  predictions  to  be  found  in  the 
Scriptures  respecting  the  sufferings  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  repeat  that  it  is  such  a  character  as  imagina- 
tion could  never  have  delineated,  nor  even  conceived.  Isaiah,  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  connects  the  description  of  a  "  visage  marred 
more  than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men," 
with  a  future  glory  and  dignity,  which  shall  "  shut  the  mouths  of 
kings" — adds  "  many  were  astonished  at  thee!" — The  astonish- 
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ment  then  excited,  still  continues,  and  alters  its  character  in  respect 
of  different  persons,  as  it  arises  from  different  sources. 

Angels  were  astonished.  Their  amazement  arose  from  their 
knowledge  of  his  majesty.  They,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  his  throne  higher  than  the  morning  stars,  and  to  worship  at  his 
feet,  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  to  see  him  assume  the 
form  of  a  servant;  and  to  witness  the  indignities  to  which  he  vo- 
luntarily subjected  himself — indignities  received  from  his  creatures. 
The  potsherds  of  the  earth  did  not,  in  this  instance,  strive  with 
each  other,  but  with  their  Maker;  and  man  crucified  him  whom 
angels  adored.  With  what  interest,  and  with  what  increasing 
wonder,  must  they  have  seen,  when  they  attended  as  his  servants, 
divine  submission  amidst  human  ingratitude,  rising  more  eminently 
into  notice  every  step  of  his  journey,  till  Gethsemane  and  Calvary 
crowned  his  humiliation! 

Demons  were  astonished.  Jesus  beheld  Satan  falling  as  light- 
ning from  heaven.  And  with  what  amazement,  as  well  as  indigna- 
tion, must  the  powers  of  darkness  have  seen  the  ruin  of  their  em- 
pire, the  renown  and  stability  of  which  they  had  argued  from  the 
depth  of  his  weakness!  and  this,  in  the  hour  when  they  most  of  all 
anticipated  success!  Their  stratagems  prevailed,  and  Jesus  died: 
but  at  that  moment  the  trumpet  of  victory,  on  the  part  of  the  Sa- 
viour, resounded  through  the  caverns  of  mortality,  and  the  throne  of 
death  trembled  under  him,  as  a  signal  of  its  final  destruction. 

Men  were  astonished.  The  Jews  were  terrified  at  their  own 
work.  The  darkness  of  the  heavens  surprised  them  in 'the  midst 
of  their  railings,  and  closed  the  mouth  of  blasphemy  for  a  season. 
The  attention  of  the  malefactor,  expiring  by  his  side,  was  arrested. 
His  amazement  rose  into  reverence;  his  reverence  into  faith;  and 
he  said,  "  Lord,  remember  me,  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom." The  soldier,  inured  to  scenes  of  blood,  shrank  from  this 
spectacle  of  mingled  majesty  and  horror;  and  the  centurion  said, 
"  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God."  The  mixed  multitude 
were  moved.  Those,  whose  vain  curiosity,  and  unfeeling  hearts 
had  drawn  them  together  to  that  sight,  "  beholding  the  things  that 
were  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned." 

The  world  are  still  astonished.  The  tale  spread.  It  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation,  and  gained  daily  and  hourly  progress.  It 
is  still  agitated;  and  still  excites  admiration.  Those  who  feel  no 
interest  beyond  this,  can-  neither  gainsay  nor  resist  the  evidences 
which  support  this  marvellous  event,  and  which  confound  them. 
Some  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.  Some  behold  and  despise, 
wonder  and  perish. 
Vol.  II.  29 
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Christians  and  converts  are  astonished.  Theirs  is  the  amazement 
of  gratitude  and  love.  They  gaze  with  holy  wonder  on  the  visage 
which  was  so  marred,  and  marred  for  them.  Every  line  of  agony 
which  they  trace  upon  that  meek,  and  resigned,  and  bruised  coun- 
tenance; deformed  by  blows,  defiled  by  injury,  and  foul  with  weep- 
ing; was  destined  to  be  ploughed  upon  their  hearts;  had  he  not  in- 
terposed his  person  for  theirs,  and  sustained  the  penalties  which 
they  had  incurred.  0  blessed  Saviour,  many  were  astonished  at 
thee;  and  the  emotions  communicated  from  the  fathers  to  their 
children,  through  so  many  successive  ages,  have  not  yet  subsided! 

But  astonishment  breaks  into  exultation,  when  we  see  him  spring- 
ing from  his  lowest  degradation  to  the  possession  of  his  ancient 
dignity;  and,  anticipating  his  eternal  empire,  we  join  the  inspired 
psalmist,  in  saying,  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands: 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest:  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed:  But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall 
have  no  end." 


NOTE 

To  THE  TWELFTH  LECTURE. 

The  writers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History  have  these  criticisms  upon  tlie  mix- 
ture presented  to  our  Lord  upon  the  cross.  "This  mixture  was  probably  given  to 
intoxicate  the  sufferers,  that  they  might  be  less  sensible  of  their  torment;  and  Jesus 
might  refuse  it  upon  that  very  account,  because  it  became  him,  who  was  then  going 
to  offer  himself  a  free  and  voluntary  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  to 
show  them  a  pattern  liow  to  bear  afflictions  with  due  resignation  to  the  divine  will, 
to  avoid  a  thing  which  might  too  far  discompose  his  thoughts,  and  show  too  ill  a  pre- 
cedent to  his  followers. 

"One  of  the  evangelists  makes  this  mixture  to  consist  of  myrrh  and  wine;  and  an- 
other, of  vinegar  and  gall.  Hence,  some  suppose,  that  though  the  former  was  usually 
given  on  such  occasions,  yet  the  soldiers,  out  of  spite  and  contempt,  gave  him  the  lat- 
ter, which  would  have  a  contrary  effect.  But  we  much  doubt  whether  the  Romans, 
naturally  delighting  in  being  cruel  to  persons  in  misery,  could  be  capable  of  so  much 
compassion  towards  criminals.  Their  barbarous  sports  and  spectacles  argue  rather 
the  reverse.  Besides,  thevinum  myrrhatum,  we  are  told,  {Plin.  I.  xiv.  c.  13.)  was 
highly  esteemed  by  tliem,  insomuch  that  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  forbade 
their  dead  to  be  washed  or  sprinkled  with  it.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  they  would 
bestow  it  on  such  criminals,  as  they  condemned  to  this  kind  of  death,  which  was  held 
in  the  greatest  ignominy  and  reproach  among  them? 

"  It  is  more  likely,  tliat  the  evangelist,  who  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  maAie 
use  of  the  word,  "ID,  mar,  which  signifies  bitterness,  or  any  bitter  ingredient,  and 
that  his  translator  mistook  it  for  "11 D.  mor,  myrrh;  and  thus  the  two  evangelists  will 
be  reconciled,  and  the  prophecy  fulfilled.  They  gave  me  gallto  eat,  and,  in  my  thirst, 
vinegar  to  drink.  (Ps.  Ixix.  21.)  For  the  whole  tenour  of  this  psalm  seems  to  be  a 
continued  prophecy  of  Christ's  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  that  judicial  blindness,  ruin, 
and  dispersion,  which  fell  on  the  impenitent  Jews." 

Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  X.  B.  ii.  chap.  11,  noteZ.,  p.  601.  London  edit.  1747. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


THE   PROPHECY    OP    JESUS    CHRIST    RESPECTING    THE    DESTRUCTION 
OP  JERUSALEM. 


LUKE  XIX.  41 44, 

And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  It,  saying,  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  wliich  belong  unto  thy 
peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  tliine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 
thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  witli  the  ground,  and  thy  cliildren 
within  thee;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another:  because  thou 
knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation. 

Is  this  the  language  of  an  impostor?  Are  these  the  emotions  of 
a  deceiver?  Will  this  tender  and  disinterested  deportment,  these 
humane  and  compassionate  feelings,  these  warm  and  natural  appeals 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  conscience,  accord  witli  the  pretensions  of 
the  hypocrite,  and  with  the  concealed  cruelty  of  a  determined  as- 
sassin of  human  repose?  For  the  character  of  Jesus,  if  it  were  only 
assumed,  was  a  desperate  and  barbarous  assault  upon  the  peace  and 
security  of  society:  because,  at  such  a  period,  and  with  the  expec- 
tations awakened  throughout  the  world,  it  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  general  and  a  powerful  effect.  There  is  no  alternative:  you  must 
either  admit  his  claims,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  uniform  con- 
sistency, and  by  the  unparalleled  purity  of  his  conduct;  or  you 
must  rank  him  among  those  deceivers,  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  people  to  raise  themselves  to  dis- 
tinction; and  thus  consider  his  whole  life  as  one  continued  succes- 
sion of  specious  operations  covering  the  darkest  principles.  It 
will  require  a  monstrous  faith  to  believe,  and  a  bold  tongue  to  avow, 
such  an  injurious  conclusion,  relative  to  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  so  elucidated  and  supported  by  the  consistency  of  a 
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most  holy  life.     To  imagine  him  a  good,  an  amiable,  and  a  benevo- 
lent man,  and  to  associate  these  qualities  with  assumed  and  false 
pretensions,  is  an  incongruity  which  must  be  left  to  the  mind  of  a 
skeptic  to  comprehend  and  to  receive;  but  which  can  never  be  re- 
conciled to  any  acknowledged  principles  of  sound  and  impartial 
reasoning.     To  escape  so  absurd  a  conclusion,  we  must  regard  the 
conduct  this  evening  detailed,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  most  ten- 
der, the  most  compassionate  feelings.     The  text  is  the  voice  of  in- 
sulted friendship,  the  complaint  of  abused  goodness,  the  accent  of 
divine  pity.     It  is  the  language  of  a  physician,  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  a  disease  which  must  be  mortal,  because  the  patient  ob- 
stinately rejects  prescriptions  which  alone  could  be  effectual;  and 
refuses  the  proffered  interposition  of  his  assistance  and  ability.     It 
is  the  language  of  a  shepherd,  seeking  his  wandering  flock,  when 
he  sees  them  ready  to  perish,  and  they  refuse  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
to  follow  him.     It  is  the  language  of  a  father,  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
bellious family,  when  his  children  choose  the  road  to  death,  and 
spurn  his  wise  and  gracious  counsels.     It  is  the  language  of  a  Sa- 
viour, stretching  out  his  hands  in  vain  to  a  guilty  world:  shedding 
neglected  tears  upon  inveterate  enemies;  and  addressing  himself  all 
the  day  long  to  a  gainsaying  and  crooked  generation,  who  disregard 
him. 

In  the  dispensations  of  God,  we  find  mercy  mingling  with  judgment, 
goodness  with  severity,  light  with  darkness. — Sometimes,  the  divine 
presence  beams  forth,  irradiated  by  love,  and  divested  of  every  frown 
of  terror,  of  every  threatening,  formidable  feature.     It  is  the  voice 
of  a  parent  that  speaks  to  us;  and  his  lips  drop  encouragement.     We 
lose  our  apprehensions  in  a  sense  of  his  kindness ;  and  hasten  to  his 
feet  to  receive  his  smiles.     This  night  the  fire  of  divine  indignation 
breaks  forth  to  consume  the  guilty.  We  listen  with  dismay  as  the  thun- 
der rolls,  and  shudder  as  the  storm  passes  by,  lest  an  arrow  flaming 
with  vengeance  should  be  lodged  in  our  own  bosoms — because  we  also 
have  grievously  offended.     We  walk  over  the  graves  of  transgressors 
with  a  trembling  foot,  because  our  hearts  beat  conscious  of  ingrati- 
tude and  rebellion.     Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire.     Does  he,  there- 
fore, change?     Is  he  the  author  of  confusion  ?     It  is  impossible !     We 
ourselves  create  the  darkness  which  we  fear;  and  he  restores  the 
peace  which  we  had  forfeited.     His  object  is  one  and  undivided; 
from  the  line  of  his  own  great  scheme  he  never  deviates;  and  it  com- 
prehends human  interests  as  well  as  his  own.     To  maintain  his  own 
honour,  to  support  his  own  dignity,  and  to  promote  his  own  glory, 
enters  deeply  into  all  his  just  designs ;  and  (O  matchless  condescen- 
sion!) he  blends  these  noble  purposes  with  the  security  of  human 
happiness. 
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He  never  loses  sight  of  this  united  object,  whether  he  encourage 
the  fearful,  or  punish  the  guilty;  whether  he  clothe  himself  in  love 
or  in  terror;  whether  he  stay  in  compassion,  the  calamities  which 
distract  nations;  or,  in  righteous  indignation,  shake  them  with  the 
thunder  of  his  power.     There  is  an  awful  mixture  of  mercy  and  of 
justice  in  the  scene  exhibited  at  this  moment.     Jesus  weeps  over  the 
city,  the  impending  ruin  of  which  he  denounced  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a  judge.     He  had  tears  for  human  suflcrings;   but  he  had 
also  punishments  for  human  guilt.      The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
will  decidedly  prove,  that  if  God  deigns  to  visit  man  with  his  favours, 
he  no  less  resolves  to  visit,  even  in  his  own  people,  their  transgres- 
sions with  a  rod,  and  their  iniquities  with  stripes.     Well  might  Jose- 
phus  say,  (for  to  him,  I  apprehend,  belong  the  words,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  ancient  historians,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Elea- 
zar) — "  Where  is  now  that  glorious  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  surrounded  by  impregnable  walJs,  guarded  by  so  many 
towers,  and  strong  holds,  yet  scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  its  hostile 
preparations,  and  so  many  myriads  of  men  as  were  fighting  to  de- 
fend it — what  is  now  become  of  that  city,  in  which  God  himself  was 
thought  to  reside?     It  is  overturned  from  its  very  foundations;  and 
no  memorial  of  it  is  left,  except  the  ruins  of  their  camp  by  whom  it 
was  subverted  still  scattered  among  its  vestiges."      "Where  is  the 
Jew  who  can  contemplate  these  scenes,  and  desire  longer  the  light  of 
the  sun,  could  he  even  live  undisturbed?     Who  is  such  an  enemy  to 
his  country — where  is  the  timid  wretch,  that  does  not  think  himself 
to  have  lived  too  long?    Would  to  God  death  had  sealed  our  eyes  ere 
they  had  beheld  that  sacred  city  fired  by  hostile  hands — and  that 
holy  temple  with  such  impiety  laid  waste !  But  since  it  is  now  all  over 
— since  every  hope  has  vanished,  every  noble  hope  which  nourished 
us,  that,  perhaps,  at  least,  we  might  revenge  these  things  upon  our 
enemies — since  we  alone  are  left  to  this  hard  condition — it  remains 
only  that  we  nobly  die  !"* — If  we  revolt  from  the  purpose  which  this 
address  recommended,  we  cannot  but  be  moved  at  the  misery  which 
it  deplores.     A  more  awful  lesson  to  nations  cannot  be  imagined; 
and  a  more  affecting  commentary  upon  our  Lord's  prediction,  rela- 
tive to  this  event,  cannot  be  produced.     "And  when  he  was  come 
near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  be- 
long unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.     For 
the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine    enemies  shall    cast  a 
trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children 

*  See  note  1,  at  the  end  of  the  Lecture. 
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within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  ano- 
ther; because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation." 

That  Jerusalem  was  to  sustain  a  regular  siege;  that  its  inhabitants 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  most  terrible  calamities,  and  the  most 
certain  ruin;  and  that  the  city  was  not  to  be  partially  wasted,  but 
totally  destroyed;  may  be  gathered  from  this  single  passage.     But 
the  event  was  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  repeatedly  introduced 
by  our  Lord,  in  both  his  public  and  his  private  discourses;  and  on 
one  memorable  occasion,  as  he  was  seated  with  his  disciples  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  an  elevation  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  city  and  of  the  temple,  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  a  variety 
of  interesting  and  minute  particulars,  respecting  this  dreadful  revo- 
lution.    Three,  out  of  four  of  the  evangelists,  recorded  his  words, 
with  very  little  difference  as  to  language,  and  still  less  as  to  facts. 
It  is  worthy  your  remark,  that  John,  the  only  one  of  them  who  did 
not  record  the  prophecies  of  his  master  on  this  point,  survived  the 
desolation:  the  rest,  according  to  the  most  accurate  calculations, 
died  before  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.     It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  pretended,  that  the  passages,  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  you,  were  forgeries  subsequent  to  the  event  itself:  since  those, 
who  may  question  whether  the  evangelists  were  all  dead,  John  ex- 
cepted, before  that  time,  cannot  deny  that  the  gospels  were  all  pub- 
lished to  the  world  before  these  fearful  scenes  were  acted.     From 
the  united  narratives  of  these  writers,  we  shall  gather  the  amount 
of  our  Lord's  predictions;  and  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  an 
unexceptionable  source  of  information,  on  account  of  his  being  an 
esteemed  historian,  and  eye-witness  of  these  transactions,  as  well 
as  confirmed  in  the  principal  facts  by  the  best  Roman  writers  of 
the  day,  I  shall  collect  the  circumstances  of  the  siege,  which  fur- 
nished a  full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
From  this  plan,  it  will  appear. 

First,  That  the  signs  which  were  to  precede  this  event  were 
distinctly  marked; 

Secondly,  The  circumstances  of  the  siege  itself  were  expressly 
foretold ; 

Thirdly,  The  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  was 
absolutely  fixed; 

Fourthly,  It  was  predetermined  and  predicted,  that  this  destruc- 
tion should  be  total  and  final. 

First,  The  signs  which  were  to  precede  this  event  were  distinctly 
marked.  Now,  these  were  singularly  important,  and  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  the  disciples,  because  some  of  them  were  to  witness 
these  very  calamities,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  ap- 
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prized  of  the  signals  of  their  approach,  that  they  might  escape  the 
sudden  destruction.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  easily 
let  them  slip  from  their  memories;  and  our  Lord  professes  to  fur- 
nish them  with  indications  so  sure,  that  they  might,  by  them,  as 
certainly  know  the  coming  on  of  this  awful  period,  as  they  might 
learn,  by  the  budding  of  vegetation,  the  advances  of  the  spring. 
"  Behold  the  fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees:  When  they  now  shoot 
forth,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  ownselves,  that  summer  is  now 
nigh  at  hand:  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  come  to 
pass,  know  ye,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand;" — for 
this  fatal  era  to  the  Jewish  nation  stood  closely  connected  with  the 
increasing  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 

1.  False  prophets  were  to  arise  before  this  dreadful  visitation, 
and  were  to  continue  to  deceive  the  people  to  its  very  consumma- 
tion.    To  wave  the  testimony  of  Gamaliel,  given  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relative  to  two  im- 
posters  "  in  those  days,"  and  with  which  every  one  in  this  assembly 
is  acquainted;  it  may  be  more  interesting  to  produce  some  instances 
with  which  you  may  be  less  conversant.     "  Take  heed,"  said  the 
Saviour,  "that  ye  be  not  deceived;  for  many  shall  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  I  am  Christ:  and  the  time  draweth  near;  go  ye  not, 
therefore,  after  them."  "False  Christsand  false  prophets  shall  rise, 
and  shall  show  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible, 
even  the  elect.     But  take  ye  heed;  behold,  I  have  foretold  you  all 
things."      "  Wherefore,  if  they  shall   say,  Behold,  he  is  in  the 
desert;  go  not  forth:  behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers;  believe 
it  not."     And  Josephus  testifies,  that  previous  to  the  wars  of  Judea, 
the  Jews  were  divided  and  distracted  between  thieves  and  enchan- 
ters.    The  one  impoverished,  the  other  deluded  them;  and  during 
the  administration  of  Felix  they  multiplied  beyond  measure.    "  The 
city,"  said  he,  "  was  thronged  with  magicians  and  impostors,  who 
prevailed  upon  the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  desert,  pro- 
mising to  show  them  signs  and  miracles  performed  by  the  power 
of  God.     Many  were  seduced;  and  suff'ered  for  their  credulity:  for 
they  were  recalled  by  Felix  and  punished."     He  proceeds  to  pro- 
duce an  example  among  others:  and  says,  "  At  that  time  a  certain 
man  came  from  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  calling  himself  a  prophet,  who 
stirred  up  the  people  to  follow  him  to  the  Mount  called  Olivet,  si- 
tuated about  five  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,  by  assuring  them  that 
from  that  spot  they  should  see  the  walls  of  the  city  fall  to  the 
ground,  through  which  breach  he  would  give  them  entrance  into 
it.     But  Felix,  having  received  intelligence  of  this  circumstance, 
armed  his  soldiers,  and  marching  out  of  Jerusalem  a  large  company 
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both  of  horse  and  foot,  assaulted  and  slew  four  hundred  of  them; 
two  hundred  he  secured;  and,  for  the  Egyptian — he  fled,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more."  The  same  infatuation  prevailed  during  the 
siege  of  the  city.  Every  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people 
proved  altogether  nugatory.  And  this  strong  delusion  hastened 
and  sealed  their  utter  ruin.  When  one  of  the  porches  of  the  tem- 
ple was  fired  by  the  Romans,  there  perished  six  thousand  people, 
men,  women,  and  children;  and  Josephus  adds — "A  false  prophet 
occasioned  the  death  of  all  this  multitude:  who  had  preached  that 
day  in  the  city,  and  commanded  them  to  go  into  the  temple,  and 
there  receive  tokens  of  deliverance."* 

2.  Great  convulsions  were  to  precede  this  awful  and  extraordi- 
nary event.     These  were  foretold  partly  in  figurative,  and  partly 
in  explicit,  language.     The  darkening  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon; 
the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven, 
are  all  strong,  metaphorical  expressions,  signifying  the  struggles  of 
ambition,  the  convulsions  of  kingdoms,  and  the  eclipses  of  the  glory 
of  princes:  for  "  these  are  stars,  indeed,  and  sometimes  falling  ones!" 
— But  lest  the  figure,  sublime  as  it  is,  should  be  misunderstood, 
he  expressly  says,  "  Ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars — 
nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom." 
Just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  mighty  empire  of  Rome 
was  rent  with  internal   divisions ;  and  her  princes  occupied  but  a 
precarious  throne.     The  imperial  diadem  was  scarcely  fixed  by  in- 
trigue, before  it  was  dislodged  by  violence.     At  the  same  period 
there  were  riots  at  Jerusalem— and  the  spirit  of  anarchy  swept  over 
all  the  surrounding  nations.     Besides  these  political  commotions, 
nature  was  to  share  the  general  distraction,  and  to  increase  the  gene- 
ral calamity.     "  And  great  earthquakes  shall  be  in  divers  places, 
and  famines,  and  pestilence;"  these  fearful  ministers  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure punctually  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Saviour.     Rome  felt 
through  all  the  members  of  her  vast  body  the  efiects  of  famine,  in 
the  days  of  Claudius;  and  the  distress  was  general  throughout  Ju- 
dea.     The  Apostle  Paul  zealously  promoted  the  contributions  of 
one  class  of  Christians  for  the  relief  of  another.    Rome  suffered  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake:  and  these  convulsions  were  no  less  general 
than  the  famine.     And  in  the  same  way,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
whole  was  accomplished.     Nor  were  the  disciples  exempted  from 
calamities  which  affected  all  nations:  for  besides  the  share  which 
they  were  compelled  to  sustain  in  these  things,  it  had  been  express- 
ly foretold  that  they  should  be  dispersed  and  wasted  by  the  most 
cruel  persecutions.   They  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and  persecute 

*  See  note  2,  at  the  end. 
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you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  prisons,  being 
brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake.  And  some 
of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death."  The  well-known 
general  persecutions  of  the  primitive  churches — the  personal  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices  of  the  apostles;  the  support  which  they  re- 
ceived from  him  who  promised  them  "a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
all  their  adversaries  should  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  to  resist;"  ren- 
der it  absolutely  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
prophecy  on  this  point. 

3.  There  were  to  be  "  fearful  sights  and  signs  from  heaven.^ 
Josephus  enumerates  at  large  a  number  of  prodigies  which  happened 
at  this  time.  "  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  priests,  on  entering  the 
temple  at  night,  felt  the  whole  place  tremble — and  heard  a  voice 
saying.  Let  us  depart  hence." — He  also  relates,  that  the  son  of  a 
common  villager,  four  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
continually  lamented  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  city.  He 
was  neither  to  be  silenced  nor  moved  by  the  stripes  inflicted  by  his 
countrymen,  nor  the  more  cruel  torments  which  he  suffered  when 
delivered  over  by  them  to  the  Romans.  His  cry  was  still,  "  Wo, 
wo,  to  Jerusalem!"^ — During  seven  years  and  five  months,  with 
unaltered  voice  and  n.nwearied  step,  he  paced  the  devoted  city,  de- 
nouncing its  ruin;  and  after  seeing  the  beginning  of  those  evils 
which  he  foretold,  as  he  was  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  a  stone 
from  one  of  the  Roman  engines  smote  him — and  thus  he  died.* 
The  same  historian  records  some  signs  in  the  air  before  sunset. 
But  the  objection  to  all  this  is,  that  the  Jewish  historian  was  cre- 
dulous: if  this  supposition  be  advanced  to  invalidate  his  testimony, 
I  must  remark  that  Tacitus,  the  famed  Roman  historian,  was  equal- 
ly so:  for  he  relates,  without  any  sort  of  collusion  with  Josephus, 
some  of  those  signs  which  the  Jew  records.  And  if  the  historians 
were  both  deceived,  so  were  the  people — the  people  of  both  na- 
tions— for  these  things  were  most  surely  believed  among  them, 
and  were  perhaps  never  questioned  till  in  these  last  days  scoffers 
have  arisen.  Among  the  signs  of  Jerusalem's  approaching  destruc- 
tion was, 

4.  A  GENERAL  DIFFUSION  of  the  GOSPEL.  The  acts  of  the  apos- 
tles will  discover  them  (even  those  of  them  whose  Jewish  preju- 
dices for  a  season  struggled  with  their  enlarged  commission)  dis- 
persing themselves  through  different  parts  of  the  Gentile  world; 
and  Christianity  was  disseminated,  where  their  personal  presence 
was  withdrawn,  by  means  of  the  vast  variety  of  their  interesting 

*  See  note  3,  at  the  end. 
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epistles,  and  the  local  labours  of  men  whose  faith  they  knew,  and 
whom  they  appointed  with  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
These  very  writings,  in  their  style  and  manner  of  address,  mark 
considerable  progress  made  by  different  churches  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ;  and  speak  of  the  increasing  power  of  the  gospel  in 
other  parts.  In  the  days  of  Nero,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  the  professors  of  Christianity  were  very  numerous.  And 
while  this  was  its  state  before  Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ruins,  this  very 
awful  event  gave  it  a  new  impulse,  a  new  direction,  a  new  triumph. 
Conviction  enlightened  the  minds  of  many,  while  these  things  were 
yet  in  their  own  remembrance;  and  they  could  compare  the  pre- 
dictions so  full  and  explicit,  with  the  vivid  recollections  which 
they  themselves  had  of  those  dreadful  scenes  to  which  they  re- 
lated. 

Secondly:  The  circumstances  of  the  siege  itself  were  no  less 
expressly  foretold. 

1.  The  planting  of  the  Roman  standard  before  the  holy  city:  for 
the  very  ground  round  about  it  was  considered  holy.  "When  ye 
shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  stand  in  the  holy  place." — 
The  eagles  of  Rome  were  assigned,  in  her  senseless  mythology,  a 
place  among  her  deities;  and  that  which  was  worshipped  as  an  idol, 
deserved  the  name  of  an  abomination,  and  would  justly  be  so  deemed 
by  the  Jews,  who  had  learned,  (although  the  precept  was  too  of- 
ten forgotten.)  "Thou  shah  worship  the  Lord  thy  God;  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve."  But  as  death  and  war,  bloodshed  and  ca- 
lamity, rioted  wherever  the  imperial  standard  was  planted,  it  wag 
well  denominated  "the  abomination  of  desolation."  These  cir- 
cumstances also  decided  that  Jerusalem  was  to  fall  by  the  hand  of 
Rome. 

.  2.  Some  were  to  escape  the  flood  of  ruin,  "  When  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desola- 
tion thereof  is  nigh."  The  Romans  not  only  intrenched  round  the 
city  but  entirely  encircled  it  with  a  wall;  a  project  which  was  ex- 
ecuted beyond  the  expectation  of  those  who  attempted  it.  In  three 
days  they  erected  a  wall  of  thirty-nine  furlongs;*  and  crowned  it 
with  thirteen  towers.  "Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to 
the  mountains,  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out; 
and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto:  for  these 
be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may 

*  Five  miles. 
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be  fulfilled."  But  how  could  they  escape  at  such  a  time?  He 
who  gave  the  command  provided  the  means.  The  Roman  chief 
who  first  assailed  the  city,  did  it  at  a  moment  when  the  Jews  were 
not  prepared  for  a  siege,  and  according  to  human  calculation  he 
might  have  succeeded:  but  he  abandoned  it  unexpectedly;  and  in  so 
doing  gave  opportunity  to  n)any  considerable  Jews  to  escape;  among 
whom  the  Christians  left  the  devoted  spot;  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  none  of  them  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  CALAMITIES  of  those  who  remained  are  expressed  in 
very  forcible  terms;  but  all  language  must  fall  short  of  the  facts. 
Our  Lord  affirms,  *'  There  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall 
be."  Josephus  declares  that  he  knows  not  how  to  record  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed,  and  that  all  the  evils  that  ever  befell  any  other 
nation,  were  small  in  comparison  with  those  which  then  alighted  upon 
his  unhappy  countrymen.  We  have  already,  on  another  occasion, 
related  that  a  mother  devoured  her  own  child,  through  the  extre- 
mity of  the  famine.  It  was  when  he  heard  of  this  dreadful  act,  that 
Titus  swore  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  people,  and  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  city.  I  cannot,  out  of  respect  to  your  feelings,  as  well  as  my 
own,  enter  into  the  detail:  let  those  who  doubt,  read  the  wars  of 
the  Jews  by  Josephus,  and  he  will  find  a  succession  of  chapters  on 
the  dreadful  evils  which  the  wretched  Jews  sustained  during  this 
unparalleled  siege.  Such  was  the  excess  of  mortality,  that  unable 
to  bury  their  dead,  they  were  compelled  to  precipitate  the  bodies 
over  their  walls  into  the  neighbouring  valleys. 

Thirdly,  The  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  was 
absolutely  fixed — "This  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  be  ful- 
filled." Now,  the  very  first  ihing  that  strikes  us  here  is  the  apparent 
improbability  of  such  an  event  at  such  a  moment.  The  Jews  were 
then  in  league  with  the  Romans.  "  We  have  no  king  but  Cesar,"  was 
their  cry.  The  very  reason  assigned  by  the  council,  for  wishing 
to  destroy  Jesus  was  a  fear  of  provoking  their  conquering  allies  to 
jealousy,  by  the  noise  of  his  wonderful  works.  Yet  it  is  equally 
true,  that  Josephus,  who  died  wilhin  ninety  years  after  Christ,  was 
actively  engaged  in  these  very  wars,  and  lived  to  publish  a  history 
of  them. 

Fourthly,  It  was  predetermined  and  predicted,  that  this  destruc- 
tion should  be  total  and  final. 

When  Titus  solemnly  declared  he  would  utterly  waste  the  city. 
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he  designed  to  save  the  temple.  But  Jesus  had  said,  "  that  one 
stone  should  not  be  left  upon  another."  The  voice  of  prophecy 
was  stronger  than  the  voice  of  the  general.  In  vain  he  had  given 
a  strict  charge  to  guard  it  from  injury — a  soldiei',  "moved/'  said 
Josephus,  "  by  a  divine  impulse,"  rising  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
fellow,  cast  a  brand  into  the  sanctuary.  Titus  rushed  to  the  spot  to 
animate  his  men  to  extinguish  the  flames;  but  he  threatened,  en- 
treated, nay,  even  punished  in  vain:  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  not 
to  be  controlled — they  increased  the  burning. — Alas!  all  was  con- 
sumed. Thus  perished  a  temple,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
of  marble  so  white,  that  it  appeared  a  mountain  of  snow:  to  have 
been  so  ornamented  with  gold,  even  on  the  outside,  as  almost  to 
render  it  painful  to  look  at  it  when  the  sun  shone:  and  formed  of 
stone  cemented,  of  an  incredible  magnitude.  Then  began  a  tre- 
mendous slaughter,  in  which  neither  sex  nor  age  found  mercy. 
The  city  was  surrounded  by  innumerable  crosses.  And  so  entirely 
was  it  afterwards  razed  from  its  foundations,  that  a  ploughshare 
passed  over  its  whole  extent  and  compass. 

The  apostate  Julian,  with  the  express  design  to  falsify  the  pre- 
dictions of  Christ,  attempted  to  rebuild  it.  You  shall  receive  an  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  from  an  adversary  to  Christianity.  In  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  is  said  "Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  published  his  account  of  the  miracle"  (by  which  the  scheme 
was  defeated)  before  the  expiration  of  the  same  year,  363.  He 
boldly  asserted  that  this  preternatural  event  was  not  disputed  by 
the  infidels;  and  this  assertion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus.  This  philosophic  soldier,  who  loved  the  virtues,  without 
adopting  the  prejudices  of  his  master,  has  recorded  in  his  judicious 
and  candid  history  of  his  Own  Times,  the  extraordinary  obstacles 
which  interrupted  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
Whilst  Alypius,  assisted  by  the  governors  of  the  province,  urged 
with  vigour  and  diligence  the  execution  of  the  work,  horrible  balls 
of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations  with  frequent  and  reite- 
rated attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  arid  blasted  workmen,  and  the  victorious  elements  con- 
tinuing in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it  were, 
to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned."  Gib- 
bon adds — "  Such  an  authority  should  satisfy  a  believing,  and  must 
astonish  an  incredulous  mind.  Yet  a  pl^ilosopher  may  still  require 
the  original  evidence  of  impartial  and  intelligent  spectators." — Yes, 
he  may — and  a  man  muij-  deny  the  plainest  matter  of  fact  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  senses.     Mark  the  ungenerous  insinuation,  and 
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its  disagreement  with  all  that  he  was  before  compelled  to  concede. 
He  recited  the  testimony  of  a  heathen,  a  scholar,  a  friend  to  the 
undertaking,  who  confesses  that  it  was  abandoned,  because  fire  con- 
sumed the  workmen:  he  jfcknowledges  that  the  historian  was  a 
"  philosophic  soldier;  and  that  his  history  respected  that  of  which 
he  was  an  eye-witness:  that  it  is  candid  and  judicious — that  his  tes- 
timony is  unexceptionable." — Yel  a  philosopher  may  require  still 
farther  evidence. — We  have  no  farther  evidence  to  produce,  and 
we  despair  of  communicating  conviction  to  minds  which  can  re- 
ject this.  Yet  time  has  added  one  more  support  to  the  fact. — The 
city  has  never  been  built  on  the  same  spot  to  this  hour.  With  what- 
ever feelings  a  philosophic  skeptic  may  regard  Jerusalem  sitting  ia 
the  dust,  a  Christian,  while  he  contemplates  her  ashes,  will  remem- 
ber, that  all  this  widowhood  and  calamity  have  overtaken  her,  be- 
cause "  she  knew  not  the  day  of  her  visitation." 


NOTES 


To  THE  THIRTEENTH  LeCTBRE. 


Note  1. — Part  of  the  oration  of  Eleazar,  referred  to,  and  translated  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  preceding    Lecture.     JTs  iJ"'  jj  /neyciAj;  ttoPk?   jj  m  ttccvtoi;  la^xinv 

TrxoxTKivuij  rocrxuTXi  ^e  f^v^tu^xi  uva^aiv  ~£^ii~ct  raiv  utti^  ocurttf  fjid^ofA.ivm; 
TH  yeytVDi  TifuviiTov  &eov  £%£/v  o/)c(ir7^v  7re7rt?-iVfA.evii;  7r^oppt(^o(;  ex.  ^01.6^6)))  uviip- 
w«6S-«<,  Koit  /Lcovov  auTtti  fMifiiA.uov  uTroMXeiTrlcci,  TO  raiv  oiv tj^TiKorav  uvTfjv  ^^ccrj- 
ve^oy,  'irt  ro7i  Xef^/uvoi^  iTroiKiiv.  Yl^ea-Qurott  oe  o6^r,io{  7j)  (rvo^u)  ra  riuevag 
TTX^eticci^rtVTXt,  kui  yvvuiKei  oXiymi  tt^oi;  uQ^tv  o£i5";^^((r7sjv  vtto  rav  TroXef^ituv  n- 
ri^^rif/.cycti.  rxuTX  rti  iv  vai  /3«AA«|M.£v«5  r,fJLU'»  y.cc^Te^tic-ei  rov  yiXiov  o^Sv,  xoiv  S'v/- 
vfloci  <^viV  uKivauv&)i;  rt<;  Ht&i  tjj?  Trxr^i'^oi  e^B-^)>i,  tj  rt^  Urag  uvxv^^o^  Kcet  (ptXo- 
ij/v^o(;,  ax;  (Mi  Kott  tti^i  th  f^e^^i  wv  (^rtd-cni  f^erctvoiiv;  uXX'  n^t  Truvrii  £rf.9'»Jj- 
xcifiev,  TT^'iv  Tjjv  ii^oiv  iKitvuiv  TToXiv  ^e^Tiv  i^e7v  y.oC]cti7-x.ct,7rlo^ivri]i  TroXe/n'tuv, 
x^<v  T«v  vceav  Tav  ayiciv  STiwj  «voc-(6i)5  £|«f &»^iiy//.evov.  itch  ot  v,fA.u.e,  ay-  uyevvtig 
iXTTti  IQuKoXT^T-iV  a<;  Tuycc  ra  ^v]ir](r$c-^ctt  TroXef^iag  u7re^  u.uTr,i  uu.v/ etr^cci, 
tp^aS'tj  ^£  yeyeve  vwv,  kx)  jitova?  tjf^oii  ctt]  r-i^g  xvxyKiti  KctlotXeXoiTre,  c-!riva-uy.if 
accXali  xTFoBxviiv. 

Jos.  de  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1322,  torn,  ii.   Hud.  edit.  Fol. 

Note  2. — The  following  extracts  will  confirm  what  has  been  advanced  in  the 
Lecture  respecting  the  deceptions  practised  upon  the  multitude  by  deceivers,  as 
foretold  by  our  Lord.  Of  magicians  and  false  prophets,  Josephus  says — 'Ewe^-ti 
oc  TT^oi  raroii  t7<Po(;  ere^tv  ttovhi^S^,  X^'?''  l^^"  y-»^x^cor£^ov,  rxKi  yvd/^xii  S'e 
M<reQeT£^ot,  oTre^  aoiv  yirjoy  rSv  o-pxyeaiv  tjjv  ev^uifA-cvixv  ttj^  ttoXiu^  'eXv/yLrmxre. 
■TcXxioi  yu^  uvS^aiTToi  kxi  uTiXTtavii;,  zr^o<rj(^yiiA.xri  B-£ix<rf<.a,  veeoTs^tir/^iii  y-xi  fis- 
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Jos.  de  Bella  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  lorn.  ii.  p.  1075.   \.  4.  Huds.  edit. 

Of  the  Ejryptian  who  allured  the  people  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  gives  the 
following  account: — MiO^ovi  ^e  Tecurr,i;  TrXnyvi  laS'xtHi;  iKUx-uTev  o  A}yu7r]ioi 
iJ/evoov^o<p}}Tiji.  Trot^xyevoff.sVBi;  yuo  f/-;  tjjv  Xoh^xv,  uv^^uTToq^  yotii,  )c*t  vpo- 
(pYiTa  wfr'v  eTTtS-ea;  eccvToj,  cTf^/  rpicrf/.vpiiii  jittv  ai3-poi^H  rav  ?i7roiTti//.ev^a)v.  «•£- 
^ixyufoiv  oi  ccdrni;  etc  Tr,c,  l^iioLixf  eii  Ta  E>iXiayv  KocXa/^svov  iffl?,  ex.e7S-£V  oioq  T£ 
jjv  Hi  li^e~oXv(nci  Tfm^eX^iiv  liioi^iTB-*t,  y,cii  KpxryjTXi  t;??  ri  T&i/it.xt'Ciii  <Pp6vpcii 
xeti  TH  OiifjLH  TVOC/.VVIIV.I  x^a/t/.ivoi  Tcli  'rvvuTTTST-jirt  i'o^tipipo't;  ^}ot,vei  J'e  ctuTH 
TTiy  o^fAijv  <I)))A'|  uTrxvTiiiToii  f^'.Ta  ran  VayLXiKuv  ottXituv,  kxi  Trai  i  o>:f/.oi  vvvt- 
(Ptj-^/cCTo  Tiji  ciju-vv  r,i.  eos-i  (rvf^^oXy,/;  y£Vof^t\ir,(;y  7a»  f/.BV  AiyuTTitov  iZivynv  (jl'.t' 
eXiyuv  aiX'PS-oioj^vxt  oi  kw  ^aiy^ri'.'^ritxi  ttX-k^hi;  tuv  (tuv  xiiro)'  to  at  Xotyrtt 
ZTX'>iB-oi  TtceoxT^CM  iTTi  Tr,v  iavrcHv  e>cx?-ov  p'xXx^lv, 

Jos.  de  Bella  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  torn.  ii.  p.  1075,  1076.  §  5.  Huds.  edit. 

A  false  prophet  occasioned  the  death  of  no  less  than  six  tlioiisand  persons  at  once, 
as  related  in  the  Lecture,  ^kov  ^i  x.xt  stti  ryjv  Xoi7r)]v  ^-oav  ts  'e?w^£v  Is^a.  kxtx- 
<Psuy£t  a  iv  xury^v  uTr-i  ts  ay,f4.ii  yuvxix  x.xt  Trxi^tx,  text  (r6fiiu.iH.ioi;  oy^Xoc,  7rXe7?-oi 
Hi  e^XKio-^iXiHi.  "TT^iM  KxiTxpx  x^lvxi  n  Tre^t  xvrav  Jj  ycBXiZj-ai  rUc,  tiyeiu-ovxi, 
<Pepofievoi  To7i  B-Vf^oli  el  r^xriarxi.  rtjv  j-oav  6<p<A7r]8Ti.  x-cti  a-vvi^yi  rm  /itfv, 
fiTrlavTxg  xuTHi  CK  ryii  tpXoyoi  o/X'PB-x^iivxt,  rm  ^'  ev  auTri.  ve^tsyaiSvi  o'  ix, 
TetJ-HTav  aaeii.  THreii  ciiriei;  ry.i  uTTuXilxi  ■^eooois-^o(pyiTyii  T/5  xarfV'?,  xxt  ftcei- 
Viiv  x>)5w|os$  rr/V  ?if/.epx\i  roli  fTr)  "^f.i  TfoXsMi,  ui  "  0  ©is;  £5r/  to  \i^ot  avxSiivxt 
KlXeuttj  oe^ofA-ivHi  tx  cr)}/u,eix  ryji  trairyi^txi;." 

Joseph,  de  Bella  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  torn.  ii.  p.  1281.   §  2.  Hud.  edit. 

These  passages  are  translated,  or  the  substance  of  them  is  given,  and  they  are  marked 
as  quotations  in  the  preceding  Lecture. 

Note  3. — Among  the  signs  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  by 
Josephus,  I  only  extract  those  which  were  alluded  to  in  tiie  Lecture — and  especially 
the  account  of  the  countryman  vvjiose  cry  and  death  are  circumstantially  related  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

The  gate  of  the  temple  opened  spontaneously.  ;;  ^'i  uvxtoXijch  TruXy;  m  iv^ori^a, 
^xXy-yi  fitv  HTX  y,x!  ^i.Qx^utoctt],  x-Xeio^tv  rt  ae  ttc^i  ^ei  fjLnX'c,  ut"^  xt^^av  eiKOTt, 
KXi  /n-o^Xo^i  fisv  iTre^siti'of^.ev'n  c-idy^po^tro/i;,  KXrxTrtiyxi;  J^'  iy^arx  (ix.S-VT  xrin, 
tii  70V  adoi  ovTx  aivivixHi  Xi.^a  x.x.'^-ii/.teviii,  af)^yj  kxtx  vi/ktos  a^xv  SKTy/V,  xvto- 
fiXTOii  yiviO)y[A.£yyj. 

Jas.  de  Bella  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  torn.  ii.  p.  1281.   §  3.  Hud.  edit. 

A  voice  was  heard,  saying — "Let  us  depart  hence" — kxtoi.  S'e  ryiv  (o^thv,  t)  Uev- 
rr,x.o?-y)  x-xXiiTxi,  vuy.]a^  a  n^eli  TTX^eXBovrii;  eii  to  evSov  i;p'o\i,  a'^Tre^  xuTo7i 
t^-o?  Jjv  TT^oi  7Xi  XetTii^yixi,  tt^&itov  f^iv  x.iv>iTea>i  uvTiXx^erS-xi  eipacxv  text 
KloTta,  fierx  0£  TxvTx  x-xi  (peaiyji  x^^oxi,  ftErxQaivaif^sv'ev'  T/S.9-f/v.' 

Jos.  de  Bella  Jud.  lib.  vi.  cap.  v.  p.  torn.  ii.  1282.   §  3.  Hud.  edit. 

The  prediction  and  death  of  the  countryman.  To  ^e  rarav  <po?i^arspov'  Itia-m 
ya^  Tii  yio's  Avavs  tuv  ISiutuv  dy^ohoi;,  *po  TeCtJ'J/.Pwv  traiv  th  TroXcfia,  T« 
f^LuXts-x  Tj;s  TToXeui  ei^ijvevofievrii  kxi  £i;,9-;jwsi-j}5,  sX&wv  £?  T»]v  ko^rrjV,  sv  »)  tfx*)- 
votfoisirfSai  3-avra?  g'So?  tw  ©sw  xara  to  I'sf  ov,  s^a7rivy}g  ctva^oav  ^^^olto  "  (puvrj 
tcK    uvaroK^g,  (pwvii   uifh  ^Jtfsw?,    (pwvyj    a-iro  rwv  rso'tfw^tov  civsi-LUv,  (puvrj   iifl 
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lepotfoXufjia  xai  tov  vaov,  cpuvrj  i-xi  vufxcp/sg  x«i  vi;|u.(pag,  (puvrj  M  rov  Xao»  *av- 
Ta."  tSto'.  |a£&'  r)(xsf ai/  xii  vuxrwf,  xara  -ravTaff  Taj  gEvwffaj  tfe^irist  xsxpaywj, 
T<w»  ^'sVirfyj/J-wv  rivi?  or]|aoTMv,  ayavaxT'/^cfavreg  'rrphg  to  xaxo'(pv)f;-ov,  rfuXXa(i-ba- 
vstfi  TOV  av&fw<rov,  xai  -roXXarj  «ixi'(^ovra»  vXig^j^if.  o  5'  itS'  u^sV  ^*"Jt2  (pSsyfa- 
fxevos  st'  itJia  '7rpo<:  ts?  Traiovras,  ag  xai  "jTfOTcf  ov  (pwvag'  ^ouv  oiste'X^i  vo/joiVavreff 
(5'  oi  a^y^ovrsg,  oVs^  '^v,  (JaijaonwTSpov  tivai  to  xivri^a  tS  av^foff,  «vayi<(j'iv  auTOV 
^•r/  TOV  <rapi  Pcj/xa.'otj  t'^ra^'/ov,  e'vSa  (Ji-wgi^i  IJ-s'x^^is  oSs<uv  |o(ivrj(XJvoj,  i;^'  Ixs'tSu- 
(f£v,  iV  sSax^vOsv  aXX'  wj  £v^v  /niAicra  T'rjv  <puv/;v  &Ao(puf1i'<wg  ffa^syxX'vwv, 
irfcglxa?r)v  ocTrsx^lvaro  ifXriyrfV,  "«<  «)'  l£po(foXi;/xoij."  t2  ^s  AXSivji  dis^uraVTOS, 
kros  ya.^  Iva^yiig  ^v,  T.'g  tV/)  xai  ttoSsv,  xh  h\k  ti   TauTa   (pS/yfoiTo,  "Trpog  ravrcc 

jX£V   Si^'   OTi'sV   aTcXpi'vftTO'  TOV  J"  sV    T?)  "TToXjl  ^^r^^OV  t'l^WV  a   (JlEXSl^f,  jxip^^l  XaTCLJ' 

vsj  /jiaviav  o  A>.§rvoc:  a-ffiXutfEv  auTav  o  f5i  Tov|u.sj(pi  t2  ttoXsij-h  Xfovov  i'T£  ir^od^si 
Tiv,'  T(w»  ToAiTwv,  st'  w:p^£  XaXwv,  aXX«  xaS'  r,jX£'fav  wtfTSf  Swp^r,v  |X£fji,£X£-ir)XW5, 
"«!«/ Iff OToXi^fAoij"  £9;^y]v'£i.  yT£  5=  Tiv,'  Twv  TU'ff'IovTwv  auTov  oO'-ofJ'cpa)  xarriparo, 
UTS  Tsg  Tf0(p"j  |x£Ta(5if56vTas  £uXd2'£i.  fxi'a  5=  *fOj  •jravrag  ^v,  *;  O'xu&^o;*')!  xXyj^wv 
d-jrox^KtiS.  |aaXi?a  5'  £v  Taig  ;OfTa(g  ixex^aysi,  xai  tSt'  £(p'  I*"?*  sVy],  xai  jx>ivag 
ir£VT£  t'l^wv,  j!t'  vjjx§Xuw'5>)  T'j^v  (pwvy/V,  jiT6  £xafx£v,  |X£5(p(S  X  xaTo.  Ti^v  "jroXiofxiav 
s^ycii  Txs  xXr]8ovag  ISdv,  dvS'rraiiffaTO.  irs^tiuv  yu^  eV*  Tis  Tti'p^sg,  "  «/ «;  "tfaXo  t^ 
*dX£(  xai  ToiXau  xai  tw  vastf"  ^la-TT^utfiov  f'Sda.  wj  (5e  reXeuTaiov  '7r^oo'3v)x£v  <ii 
«/  ^5  x«,jLoi\"  Xi.%ff  ex  t2  irsT^o'ooXs  o'p^atf.9-£.Vj  xai  TfX^i^as  auTov,  Trapap^f^jfjoa 
x7£iv£,*  (pS-syfofXtvog  J'  tVi  toIj  xX-ir\S'ovas  Ixei'vaj,  tt^v  •vj^'^X'l^  «:p>5X£v. 

■/o5.  (/e  ^e/Zo  /«c?.  //6.  i"t.  ca/).  r.  /ow.  u.  page  1282,  1283.  §  3.  Hud.  edit. 

These  extracts  liave  been  already  drawn  out  to  great  length,  otherwise  I  felt  much 
disposed  to  transcribe  the  animated  and  minute  description  which  Joscphiis  gives  of 
the  Temple,  in  confirmation  of  tiial  whicii  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  Lec- 
ture, boti)  respecting  its  beauty  and  the  circumstances  of  its  destruction.  The  first 
is  to  be  found  in  Jusephus  de  Bella  Juikorum,  torn.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  v.  page  1225 — 
1230.  Huds.  edit.  The  second,  in  ail  its  horrible  features,  is  portrayed  in  Jns.  de 
Bello  Judeoruni,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  4,  page  1276 — 1279.  Huds.  edit.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  Josepluis  respecting  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  of  which  also  he 
was  an  eye-witne.ss,  siiould  be  diligently  read,  as  a  complete  and  irresistible  evidence 
of  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's  prediction  relative  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  terrible  circiniistances  of  that  disastrous  event. 
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LECTURE  XIV. 


ON  PROPHECIES  UNFULFILLED. 


ACTS.  I.  7. 


And  he  said  unto  them,  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the 
Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power. 

REV.  xxii.  18 — 20. 

For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  If 
any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are 
written  in  this  book:  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of 
the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  wliich  are  written  in  this  book.  He  which  tes- 
tifieth  these  things,  saith.  Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so,  come.  Lord 
Jesus! 

Every  thing  connected  with  this  world  is  local  and  temporary. 
The  empires  which  human  co-operation  has  raised,  are  continually 
changing:  the  sceptre  is  passing  from  hand  to  hand;  and  the  ba- 
lance of  power  among  the  nations  is  perpetually  shifting.  The 
busy  ardent  countenance  of  every  man  whom  we  meet,  discovers 
that  he  is,  or  thinks  that  he  is,  of  some  importance.  But  so  his  fa- 
thers thought  before  him;  and  Ihey  are  forgotten;  so  his  children 
shall  think  after  him,  when  he  sleeps  in  the  dust,  and  all  his  ta- 
lents, his  activity,  and  his  services  are  buried  with  him.  "  One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh."  We 
trample  the  dust  of  our  ancestors  under  our  feet,  without  reflecting 
that  it  once  lived,  and  without  recollecting  that  we  also  shall  be 
mingled  with  the  clods  of  the  valley. 

Religious  dispensations  are  changing  also.  We  see  Aaron,  God'^ 
high  priest,  going  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  and  laying  down 
his  robes  and  his  life  together.  The  son  descends,  arrayed  in  hi» 
father's  vestments,  to  fill  his  place  for  a  season;  and  then  to  be- 
queath the  priestly  raiment,  and  the  priestly  office,  to  his  succes- 
sor. The  apostle  looks  back  upon  the  long  train,  who  presided 
first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  then  to  the  temple,  and  says — "  These 
were  not  suffered  to  continue,  by  reason  of  death."  When  this  or- 
der of  things  were  set  aside,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  sup^ 
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planted  the  pomp  of  Judaism,  the  same  vicissitudes  marked  the  new 
dispensation;  and  upon  Christian  temples  we  see  inscribed  the  same 
characters  of  mutability.  The  apostles  followed  the  prophets  to 
the  land  of  silence.  Their  testimony  was  taken  up  by  pastors  and 
teachers;  and  God  has  maintained,  without  interruption,  a  standing 
ministry.  These  have  been  called  away,  every  man  in  his  order, 
to  resign  their  employment,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. The  distribution  of  ordinances  now  rests  with  us,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  churches  devolves  in  the  present  day,  and  who  wait 
the  signal  to  depart,  and  to  resign  our  office  to  others.  We  see  your 
countenances  change  from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  as  we  address  you  in 
our  respective  congregations.  We  remember  that  other  feet  have 
stood  in  our  pulpits,  and  that  other  voices  have  sounded  within  the 
walls  which  encircle  our  worshipping  assemblies.  Every  year 
some  of  our  people  drop  around  us;  we  perceive  the  grave  opening 
at  our  own  feet,  and  death  ready  to  seal  our  lips,  when  we  shall  have 
pronounced  the  messages  which  God  commands  us  to  deliver.  And 
not  only  do  we  change,  but  the  whole  creation  fades  around  us. 
The  heavens  are  waxing  old.  The  foundations  of  the  earth  are  de- 
caying. The  pillars  which  prop  universal  nature  bend  with  age, 
tremble  under  the  pressure  of  years,  and  appear  ready  to  sink  be- 
neath the  additional  weight  which  time  imposes.  He  alone  remains 
unchanged  who  created  them;  and  he  is  saying,  "Behold,  T 
make  all  things  new!"  These  reflections  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  feel  myself  standing  this 
night — at  the  close  of  my  present  engagement,  and  for  the  last  time 
addressing  the  congregation  which  the  exercises  of  the  past  winter 
had  collected  and  which  the  present  Lecture  is  to  separate. 

When  we  speak  of  events  which  either  have  transpired,  or  which 
we  anticipate  as  about  to  happen,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
dates,  which  convey  our  conceptions  of  the  periods,  either  past  or 
expected,  to  our  brethren  of  mankind.  The  last  year,  or  the  next 
month,  are  terms  familiar  to  us;  and  they  form  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  our  transitory  lives,  that  men  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
subdivide  them  into  much  smaller  parts,  so  that  even  a  moment 
bears  its  proportion,  in  the  calculation  of  the  whole.  Time  is  to  us 
an  immense  object;  an  object  too  large  to  apprehend  without  the 
aid  of  those  subordinate  calculations,  which,  like  so  many  progres- 
sive steps,  lead  us  to  its  summit,  and  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  alti- 
tude. But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Deity.  To  him — time  it- 
self is  but  a  point.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive,  that  his  cal- 
culations will  frequently  exceed  the  narrow  limits  of  our  compre- 
hension.   Accordingly,  we  often  think  that  he  delays  a  promise, 
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from  our  misconception  of  the  period  when  it  is  to  be  fulfilled.  We 
accuse  his  chariot-wheels  of  lingering,  when  the  hour  of  his  appoint- 
ment has  not  yet  actually  arrived.  We  judge  of  him  by  ourselves 
— a  most  erroneous  standard!  We  measure  his  periods  by  the  scale 
of  our  own  calculations.  We  forget,  that  as  with  him  nothing  is 
premature,  so  nothing  can  be  retarded:  that  it  is  not  for  us  "to 
know  the  times,  or  the  seasons,  which  he  has  reserved  in  his  own 
hands;"  and  we  are,  therefore,  disappointed,  through  our  presump- 
tion, or  our  impatience,  or  our  ignorance. 

When  God  speaks  of  time,  he  usually  speaks  of  it  as  a  whole, 
without  regarding  its  little  divisions:  for  it  is  less  in  the  scale  of  his 
eternity,  than  a  moment  is  to  all  its  accumulated  ages,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  consummation.     There  are  four  or  five  epochs  in 
time  which  he  sometimes  condescends  to  fix  as  the  measurement 
of  his  providence  and  purposes.     The  day,  when  he  set  the  stream 
of  existence  flowing:  when  "  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy:"  when  a  beautiful  and  harmonious 
creation  emerged  from  the  darkness  and  discord  of  chaos.     The 
day,  when  willing  to  show  his  "  wrath,  and  to  make  his  power 
known,"  he  broke  up  "the  fountains  of  the  deep,"  and  opened  "  the 
windows  of  heaven,"  and  destroyed  the  earth  which  he  had  made, 
and  with  it  the  rebels  who  had  grieved  his  Spirit;  and  all  flesh  died 
— a-remnant excepted,  amounting  only  to  "eight  souls,"  whom  he 
preserved  unhurt  amidst  this  universal  overthrow.    The  day,  when 
his  only-be'^otten  Son  veiled  his  uncreated  glory  in  human  flesh, 
and  tabernacled  with  men,  and  "died,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
he  Tnight  bring  us  to  God."     The  day  when  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  exalted  above  every  high  hill,  and  the  na- 
tions shall  flow  unto  it;"  when  the  Jew  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand 
to  Messiah  the  Prince,  and  say,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;"  when  Jehovah  will  "set  his  King  upon  his 
holy  hill  of  Zion,"  and  give  him  "  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession."     The  day, 
when  the  angel  "  shall  stand  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  earth,  and 
lift  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever — that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer."     These  are  the  epochs 
which  God  fixes  as  the  measurement  of  his  time;  and  not  the  reigns 
of  Ahasuerus,  and  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  and  the  long  succession 
of  monarchs,  from  Nimrod  to  the  last  who  shall  sit  upon  a  throne. 
These  are  all  inferior  events,  swallowed  up  and  unnoticed  in  di- 
vine calculation.     In  the  prosecution  of  the  subject  of  this  evening, 
these  preliminary  remarks  may  not  be  altogether  useless;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  that  you  should  bear  in  mind  the  sublime  and  im- 
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portant  fact,  that  "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." — 

The  subject  of  this  concluding  Lecture  is — prophecies  unful- 
filled. It  will  not  be  understood  from  this  expression  that  any 
have  failed,  but  that  some,  and  those  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
rertiain  to  be  accomplished.  The  following  remarks  will  comprise 
all  that  I  have  to  advance  upon  so  difficult  a  subject: 

First,  That  our  inquiries  after  prophecies  unfulfilled  ought  to  be 
modest  and  cautious. 

Secondly,  That  the  Scriptures  furnish  distinct  general  outlines  of 
the  events  predicted,  and  yet  to  come,  leaving  them  to  be  filled  up 
by  time. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  a  duty  to  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  prophecy 
in  tracing  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and  to  compare,  from 
time  to  time,  the  one  with  the  other;  yet  rather  to  apprehend  that 
which  is  gradually  unfolded,  than  to  prejudge  that  which  still  is 
concealed. 

First,  Our  inquiries  after  prophecies  unfulfilled  ought  to  be  mo- 
dest and  cautious. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  confine  the  line  of  prophe- 
cy almost  entirely  to  this  single  branch  of  the  subject;  and  innume- 
rable efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  establish  a  system  of  calcula- 
tion upon  the  mysterious  language  of  predictions  little  understood, 
because  at  present  undetermined  by  time,  as  a  standard  by  which 
the  most  interesting  events  may  be  predetermined  with  accuracy. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity,  the  learning,  and  the 
industry,  which  writers  upon  this  subject  have  displayed;  we  can- 
not be  sufficiently  thankful  to  those  who  lay  out  so  much  strength 
at  this  eventful  period  to  vindicate  eternal  providence,  and  to  justi- 
fy the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted 
whether  they  have  not  stepped  over  the  line  prescribed  by  him  to 
whom  alone  the  volume  of  futurity  lies  open;  and  who  has  written, 
"things  that  are  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children;  but 
secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our  God."  The  design  of  pro- 
phecy appears  to  be  not  to  give  man  prescience,  but  to  prove  that 
God  possesses  it.  Time  has  ever  been  the  great  interpreter  of  pro- 
phecy; and  the  wisdom  of  God  has  appeared  in  this:  predictions 
have  been  couched  in  terms  sufficiently  obscure  effectually  to  check 
the  presumption  of  curiosity;  yet  sufficiently  luminous  to  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  when  once  the  transactions  to  which 
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they  referred  have  taken  place,  that  every  circumstance  was  fore- 
ordained, foreseen,  and  foretold.  He  that  will  be  the  precursor 
of  time  in  the  regions  of  prophecy  must  travel  surrounded  by  a 
perpetual  mist,  tlirough  which,  indeed,  a  variety  of  objects  are  vi- 
sible, but  none  of  them  distinctly  seen;  but  he  who  is  satisfied  to 
follow  closely  the  footsteps  of  this  infallible  guide,  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  cloud  gradually  rolling  away  as  he  advances, 
and  a  world  of  order  and  harmony  emerging  from  confusion  and 
obscurity.  There  is  a  striking  correspondence  in  point  of  imagery, 
general  composition,  spirit,  and  energy  between  prophecies  of 
events  long  since  decided,  and  predictions  which  relate  to  future 
and  unseen  transactions.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reaSon 
why  the  last  should  not  be  as  intelligible  as  the  first — except  that 
it  wants  the  illumination  of  time  afforded  to  the  former,  by  which 
we  are  able  to  compare  the  prophecy  with  the  object  to  which  it 
was  directed.  Till  this  could  be  done,  ancient  predictions  were  as 
obscure  as  those  of  the  latter  dispensation  remain  still  to  us;  and  in 
every  instance  in  which  the  remembrance  of  the  event  to  which 
any  prediction  related  has  perished  from  the  records  of  history, 
that  prediction,  so  separated  from  its  corresponding  object,  is  to  us 
as  obscure  and  as  unintelligible,  as  any  prophecy  relating  to  futuri- 
ty. This  remark  has  been  abundantly  established  in  the  difficulty 
sometimes  occurring  in  the  preceding  Lectures,  to  determine  with 
any  sort  of  satisfaction  the  meaning  of  predictions,  the  correspond- 
ing history  of  which  has  not  reached  the  present  times.  Perhaps 
it  does  not  require  any  other  evidence,  that  we  run  too  fast  when 
we  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  discoveries  of  time,  than  the  distrac- 
tion and  variety  of  human  hypotheses:  the  wide  disagreement  of 
men  of  equal  talents  and  industry  upon  the  same  point  of  prophecy; 
and  the  total  and  repeated  failure  of  some  of  those  calculations  upon 
which  the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid,  and  respecting  which  they 
have  expressed  the  most  decided  conviction,  amounting  to  every 
thing  except  absolute  certainty.  If  this  reasoning  be  just,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  that  our  inquiries  after  prophecies  unfulfilled 
should  be  modest  and  cautious:  that  we  should  beware  of  leaning 
too  much  to  our  own  understandings — of  pressing  too  far  our  pri- 
vate opinions — of  attempting  to  give  them  the  stamp  and  currency 
of  inspired  truth;  of  slackening  the  reins  over  imagination,  natural- 
ly impetuous,  and  in  so  elevated  and  trackless  a  region  almost  en- 
tirely ungovernable:  finding  "  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost." — 
The  question  recurs — for  what  were  these  predictions  then  given? 
Doubtless  to  be  received  with  thankfu-lness,  to  be  examined  with 
diligence  and  caution,  and  to  afford  us  some  measure  of  consolation 
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amidst  the  ills  of  the  present,  in  prospect  of  the  more  glorious  and 
animating  future.     For  this  reason  we  remarked, 

Secondly,  That  the  Scriptures  furnish  distinct  general  outlines 
of  the  events  predicted,  and  yet  to  come,  leaving  them  to  be  filled 
up  by  time.  There  are  three  or  four  most  distinct  and  impressive 
predictions,  which  are  as  capable  of  evidence,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  already  accomplished,  as  any  prophecy  relating  to  events  which 
are  past. 

1.  The  power  and  dominion  of  Antichrist.  A  better  defi- 
nition of  this  term  I  cannot  give  than  that  which  the  apostle  John 
has  furnished.  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ.''  He  is  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
And  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  of  God.  And  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and  even  now  already 
is  it  in  the  world."  This  general  yet  forcible  description  apply- 
ing to  every  thing  that  opposes  itself  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  has 
met  with  some  most  extraordinary  accomplishments  in  all  its  lead- 
ing features,  and  will  equally  apply  to  Papal,  Mahometan,  and 
Infidel  Antichrist:  for,  said  the  same  apostle,  "there  are  many 
Antichrists." 

The  nature  of  that  domination  over  conscience  which  the  Roman 
PAPAL  power  should  assume;  the  high  pretensions  of  the  head  of 
her  corrupt  church;  the  lying  wonders,  the  feigned  miracles  of  her 
priesthood;  and  the  utter  destruction  of  so  dreadful  a  system,  were 
among  the  things  distinctly  foretold.  "Let  no  man  deceive  you 
by  any  means:  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion, who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped:  so  that  he  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God" — "then  shall  that  wicked 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming:  even 
him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power, 
and  signs,  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  un- 
righteousness in  them  that  perish,  because  they  received  not  the 
love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved.  "- 

Respecting  Mahometan  Antichrist  I  enter  not  into  the  discus- 
sion, which  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  purpose:  it  is  included 
in  St.  John's  general  description;  and  it  must  perish  with  every 
thing  that  exalts  itself  against  our  God  and  his  Christ. 

Respecting  Infidel  Antichrist,  it  is  sufficiently  delineated  in 
that  "philosophy  and  vain  deceit,"  against  which  we  are  explicitly 
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cautioned;  and  the  times  of  which  are  marked  by  the  prediction  of 
a  general  apostacy,  but  too  applicable  to  some  of  the  features  of  this 
eventful  period.  Satisfied  with  merely  sketching  this  general  out- 
line, I  hasten  to  turn  your  eyes  upon  another  most  luminous  point 
in  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled,  as  to  their  whole  extent, 

2.  The  universal  dominion  op  Jesus  Christ.  This  undoubt- 
edly constitutes  the  most  brilliant  and  impressive  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  which  we  are 
looking,  with  anxiety  and  with  indescribable  interest,  to  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  and  awful  dispensations  of  providence.  This 
point  has  already  been  slightly  touched  in  the  efiects  of  the  Re- 
deemer's exaltation.  It  will  be  now  necessary  to  enter  a  little 
more  at  large  upon  a  subject  so  interesting.  We  turn  with  disgust 
from  those  scenes,  which  man  in  obedience  to  his  passions,  and  in 
the  pride  of  his  power,  has  displayed,  to  those  which  the  Divine 
Providence  shall  unfold,  when  the  dominion  of  Jesus  Christ  shall 
be  set  up  in  the  world;  and  when  human  nature  shall  obey  other 
principles  than  those  which  we  have  seen  called  into  action,  while 
we  have  had  reason  to  blush  at  the  exhibition.  We  have,  indeed, 
in  this  case  also  to  contemplate  a  conqueror;  but  it  is  a  hero  of 
another  order  than  him  whom  one  half  of  the  world  worships,  and 
the  other  execrates.  This  conqueror  subdues  the  hearts,  while 
others  enslave  the  bodies  of  men.  This  hero  is  to  vanquish  by  the 
word  of  his  mouth,  while  they  lay  waste  with  fire  and  with  the 
sword.  The  effects  of  their  victories  are  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tion, poverty  and  famine;  and  death  rides  on  his  pale  horse  by  their 
side:  but  the  consequence  of  his  rising  to  claim  the  empire,  whose 
right  it  is,  will  be  the  destruction  of  sin  and  the  annihilation  of 
misery. 

It  would  be  endless  to  place  before  you  the  vast  variety  of  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  the  growing  empire  of  the  Redeemer,  and  which 
predict  its  universal  extent,  its  miraculous  effects,  its  eternal  duration. 
It  is  equally  difficult,  from  so  splendid  and  harmonious  a  list,  to  make 
a  selection.  There  remains  but  one  method,  to  confine  the  Lecture 
within  due  limits:  and  that  is,  to  consider  one  passage  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  Isaiah  describes  the  nature  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dominion  of  Christ.  "They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 
all  my  holy  mountain:  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
to  whom  the  connexion  of  this  passage  should  be  applied,  when  the 
subject  of  it  is  called,  "  A  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch 
from  his  roots."  The  description  of  his  qualifications  will  not  suit  any 
character  less  dignified  than  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  which  was 
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gross  flattery  when  applied  by  the  Roman  bard,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful poem  of  all  antiquity,  to  Marccllus,  became  accomplished  in  all 
the  spirit  of  its  sublime  imagery  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  effects 
of  his  kingdom  will  be  as  gracious  in  the  moral  world,  as  is  implied 
in 'the  figures  which  prophecy  borrows  from  the  natural  world.  Al- 
ready we  receive  a  pledge  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  its  uni- 
versal diffusion,  in  the  effects  produced  by  it  daily,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  its  transformation  of  the  character  of  individuals.  As  yet  we  see 
the  operation  of  this  glorious  principle  very  confined:  but  it  is  ani- 
mating to  anticipate  that  which  shall  assuredly  be,  although  our  eyes 
shall  not  behold  it ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  think,  that  those  very  calami- 
ties, which  we  must  be  utterly  insensible  indeed  not  to  deplore  in  their 
present  influence,  are  among  the  events,  which,  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  divine  wisdom,  shall  produce  that  incalculable  good,  which 
we  are  taught,  on  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  to  expect.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
Every  man  knows  something  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  made  and  re- 
gulates the  world;  and  with  whom  he  is  so  intimately  connected. 
There  is  a  testimony  to  his  being  and  perfections,  both  within,  in  the 
voice  of  conscience;  and  without,  in  the  operations  of  nature.  But 
knowledge  may  be  more  or  less  accurate,  and  more  or  less  efficient. 
This  is  to  be  a  knowledge  at  once  accurate  and  experimental;  a  re- 
velation shall  be  made  universally  of  the  nature,  the  laws  and  the  go- 
vernment of  God;  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind  are  to  be  coun- 
teracted; and  it  is  a  knowledge  not  confined  to  the  understanding, 
but  which  is  also  supposed  to  influence  the  heart. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  this  intelligence  as  an  ines- 
timable good,  but  as  a  good  conjined.  Natural  light  is  universal ;  mo- 
ral light  is  at  present  partial  and  circumscribed.  But  the  promises 
of  this  prediction  represent  the  river  of  God,  which  now  waters  this 
country,  and  washes  a  few  other  spots  of  the  habitable  globe,  break- 
ing from  its  confinement,  and  overflowing  its  channel.  It  shall  be 
no  longer  a  stream  visiting  in  its  windings  a  few  favoured  fields;  but 
it  shall  become  a  mighty  ocean,  spreading  with  resistless  force  over 
the  face  of  all  nations,  and  sweeping  away  in  its  progress  all  opposi- 
tion. It  must  be  allowed  that  this  suggestion  is  benevolent.  It  is 
honourable  to  the  enlarged  principles  of  Christianity.  It  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  them.  When  man  framed  to  himself  a  conception  of  God, 
he  considered  him  a  partial  Being,  confining  his  regards  to  one  spot 
of  the  earth,  to  one  city,  or  at  most  to  one  empire.  So,  under  the  for- 
mer dispensation,  privileges  of  a  religious  nature  were  confined  to  one 
peculiar  race  of  people :  and  it  remained  for  Christianity  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  partition ;  to  abolish  these  distinctions,  and  to  com- 
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mand,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." 

The  certainty  of  this  event  is  founded  upon  the  clearness  of  the 
prediction,  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  promise.  Without  recurring 
to  the  divine  fidelity  and  ability,  it  may  be,  perhaps,  a  more  satisfac- 
tory argument  here,  to  consider  what  he  has  already  done,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  future.  Whatever  of  difficulty  may  be  supposed  to 
lie,  and  actually  does  lie,  in  the  way  of  the  diffiision  of  religious  know- 
ledge among  barbarous  and  idolatrous  nations,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  same  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  first  missiona- 
ries in  this  great  cause,  respecting  all  those  nations  which  are  now 
partakers  of  this  knowledge,  and  Great  Britain  among  their  number. 
The  fact  is  simply  this — human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  in  all 
countries,  under  all  circumstances.  "  The  carnal  mind  "  was  always 
"enmity  against  God;"  and  men  always  loved  darkness  more  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  Now,  the  same  power  which 
subdued  these  oppositions,  in  respect  of  some,  can  do  it  in  respect  of 
all;  and  as  the  gospel  has  triumphed  already  in  part,  we  receive  in 
this  very  circumstance,  a  most  satisfactory  pledge  that  the  whole 
shall  be  accomplished.  Neither  is  there  any  power  that  can  lift  it- 
self against  the  will  and  the  purpose  of  God ;  but  those  very  agents, 
who  act  merely  upon  the  impulse  of  their  own  depraved  passions,  or 
even  designed  v  against  the  avowed  plans  of  Deity,  shall  become,  un- 
der his  constraining,  over-ruling  hand,  the  instruments  of  promoting  the 
work,  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant,  or  which  they  labour  to 
destroy. 

The  effects  which  this  kingdom  shall  produce  are  most  beneficial. 
Men  shall  be  kindly  afectioned  one  towards  another.  In  vain  you 
make  peace,  and  enter  into  treaties  and  alliances;  while  the  root  of 
bitterness,  the  spirit  of  strife,  is  within,  tranquillity  cannot  be  lasting. 
Religion  will,  as  at  present,  promote  the  peace  of  society,  by  con- 
trolling and  subduing  the  passions  of  individuals.  It  obtains  possession 
of  the  heart ;  and  its  effects  on  the  life  inevitably  and  invariably  fol- 
low. Society  arises  out  of  the  combined  forces,  habits,  customs,  ope- 
rations, and  influence  of  individuals.  So  far  as  the  individual  is  af- 
fected, to  a  certain  extent  society  is  affected;  and  thus  religion  will 
extend  its  influence  over  individuals,  till  whole  nations  shall  fall  un- 
der its  righteous  dominion.  The  flames  which  devour  the  earth  are 
kindled  and  nourished  by  a  fire  within  the  human  bosom:  extinguish 
the  one,  and  the  other  will  of  necessity  go  out.  Kindness  without, 
will  be  the  consequence  o^ peace  within.  The  principles  of  religion,  in 
their  universal  prevalence,  cannot  be  less  efficient  than  they  are  at 
present  in  a  more  confined  sphere  in  the  individual.     What  do  they 
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make  a  man  when  they  take  possession  of  his  heart?  That  they  will 
make  an  empire, a  continent, a  world.  Do  they  subdue  his  vile  tempers? 
mortify  his  corrupt  affections?  restrain  his  brutal  passions?  Do  they 
make  the  ferocious,  gentle?  the  morose,  kind?  the  hardened,  tender? 
Do  they  change  the  lion  into  the  lamb?  and  convert  the  venom  of  the 
serpent  into  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  ?  Is  this  their  present  influ- 
ence ?  Be  assured  they  will  be  no  less  effective  and  no  less  gracious 
on  the  grand  and  general  scale  marked  out  by  Scripture  prophecy. 
The  same  principles  must  always  produce  the  same  influence;  and 
the  same  causes,  the  same  effects,  whether  on  a  wider  or  more  con- 
tracted range ;  the  one  will  be  proportionate  to  the  other,  and  each 
uniformly  true  to  each.  Such,  then,  shall  the  world  become.  Its 
passions  shall  be  subdued.  Its  instruments  of  cruelty  shall  be  ex- 
changed for  the  implements  of  husbandry;  and  contending  nations 
learn  war  no  more.  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid:  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion,  and  the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed,  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down 
together:  and  the  loin  sliall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice  den."  Beautiful  imagery !  to  express 
the  renovation  of  the  passions,  and  moral  transformation. 

Universal  holiness  is  an  effect  of  the  diffusion  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  universal  peace.  The  whole  earth  becomes  con- 
secrated— God's  habitation — his  temple — his  rest — his  "  holy 
mountain."  We  suffer  from  example.  Example  excites  and  sti- 
mulates those  depraved  propensities  which  are  within  us.  Exam- 
ple hardens  men  in  sin.  Example  deeply  influences  the  individual; 
and  soon  gives  a  character  to  associated  multitudes.  Noio  evil  ex- 
amples abound  to  strengthen  our  depravity:  but  then,  one  indivi- 
dual will  operate  upon  another;  and  one  body  of  men  upon  another; 
and  one  nation  upon  another;  to  stimulate  to  works  of  faith  and  of 
love;  and  to  an  exhibition  of  holy  practices,  as  the  results  of  holy 
principles.  Evil  shall  be  thus  destroyed;  and  the  Prince  of  Peace 
give,  at  length,  to  this  distracted  world,  rent  with  human  conten- 
tions, in  the  tranquillity  and  in  the  purity  of  his  empire,  a  foretaste 
of  heaven,  before  he  consumes  it  to  destroy  the  curse,  and  makes 
all  things  new.  "The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ;  and  he  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever."  Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  some  most  im- 
portant prophecies,  partly  accomplished,  partly  fulfilling,  but  which 
remain  to  be  completed;  and  this  sublime  outline,  the  hand  of  time 
is  filling  up. 
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Thirdly:  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  our  eye  fixed  upon  prophecy,  in 
tracing  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  to  compare  from  time 
to  time  the  one  with  the  other;  yet  rather  to  apprehend  that  which 
is  gradually  unfolding,  than  to  prejudge  that  which  still  lies  con- 
cealed. The  statement  of  this  sentiment  in  itself  almost  entirely 
conveys  what  1  design  to  propose  as  our  most  suitable  line  of  con- 
duct in  the  present  singular  period.  The  events  which  have  long 
occupied  the  attention,  and  excited  the  apprehensions  of  mankind, 
hav6  been,  upon  all  human  estimates,  as  melancholy  in  their  effects 
as  extraordinary  in  their  causes.  The  wide  and  universal  distrac- 
tions which  have  rent  kingdoms,  and  overturned  thrones,  have 
been  painful  to  witness,  and  would  be  endless  to  detail.  There 
are  two  points  of  view  in  which  they  are  interesting.  They  effec- 
tually develope  human  principles;  they  clearly  discover  (in  contra- 
diction to  all  modern  theories  which  deny  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity)  what  is  in  man;  and  they  demonstrate  that  our  Lord 
was  not  deceived  when  he  described  all  the  calamities  without,  as 
proceeding  from  a  fountain  of  iniquity  within.  We  have  seen 
these  principles  called  into  action  upon  a  most  extended  scale;  and 
they  reflect  no  sort  of  honour  upon  human  nature.  These  affect- 
ing transactions  are  also  interesting,  as  they  are  most  manifestly 
accomplishing  what  yet  remains  of  prophecies  unfulfilled.  Papal 
Antichrist  has  not  only  been  paralyzed  by  the  shocks  of  these 
fearful  convulsions,  but  is  gradually  expiring  under  their  influence. 
"  The  whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  is  faint,"  and  the  dis- 
ease is  mortal.  Eastern  Antichrist  shall  assuredly  follow.  The 
seat  of  Mahomet  must  be  shaken;  and  Turkey,  the  bosom  that  haS 
cherished  this  enemy  of  the  Lord  Christ,  ought  to  tremble.  Her 
present  system  must  eventually  be  overthrown;  we  presume  not 
to  say  when,  or  by  whom:  the  event  onl}^  is  certain.  The  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  success  of  France  is,  that  hither- 
to her  ar.ms  have  passed  along  the  line  of  providence;  whenever 
she  has  departed  from  this  line,  and  turned  them  against  Britain, 
she  has  been  defeated;  and  when  the  great  design  shall  eventually 
be  accomplished,  the  instrument  shall  be  laid  aside.  Infidel  Anti- 
christ shall  then  expire  too — destroyed  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord's  mouth,  and  consumed  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 
"  And  then  cometh  the  end.  But  as  yet  we  see  not  all  things  put 
under  him;"  and  our  posture  should  be  that  of  patient,  resigned, 
teachable,  expectation.  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  noticing 
the  scandalous  abuses  and  impositions  of  modern  prophecy  so 
called;  when  wretched,  illiterate,  designing  persons,  profess  to  be 
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inspired;  and  casting  off  all  shame,  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived.  We  may  well  spare  our  censure,  when  so 
dreadful  a  sentence  is  passed  upon  them  in  the  passage  read  at 
the  commencement  of  this  Lecture:  "If  any  man  shall  add  unto 
these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written 
in  this  book."  Nor  is  the  sentence  against  infidelity  less  dreadful. 
If  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  pro- 
phecy, God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and 
out  of  the  holy  city,  and  out  of  the  things  which  are  written  in 
this  book." 

This,  then,  is  the  whole.  And  I  now  feel  the  moment  of  separa- 
tion a  very  awful  and  impressive  one.  "  Our  fathers,  where  are 
they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever?"  Time  has  done 
for  them  what  it  is  doing  for  us — they  are  removed  from  our 
sphere,  and  we  are  rising  to  that  which  they  are  promoted  to  occu- 
py. Moses  and  Samuel,  Noah,  and  Daniel,  and  Job,  are  recorded 
in  the  prophecies  as  having  distinguished  power  to  prevail  with 
God.  What  is  left  them  but  a  name!  A  name,  indeed,  that  shall 
live  till  they  re-appear  with  their  Master — a  memory  that  is  blessed 
— an  example  that  can  never  cease  to  operate — a  eulogy  more 
honourable  than  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  greatness — 
pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  God  himself — recorded  on  the  impe- 
rishable page  of  inspiration — and  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  But  they  have  gone  to  rest:  they  sleep  in  the 
dust:  they  no  longer  live,  and  walk,  and  converse,  among  men; 
they  cease  to  be  seen  of  us;  and  the  earth  has  received  them  into 
her  bosom;  has  covered  them  among  the  multitudes  whom  time 
has  slain;  and  hides  them  from  our  eyes.  "  W^hen  a  few  years  are 
come,  then  shall  we  also  go  the  way,  whence  we  shall  not  return." 
It  may  be  but  a  few  days:  it  can  be  but  a  few  years.  This  night 
another  religious  arrangement  closes;  and  its  seasons  of  worship 
are  numbered  and  finished.  This  night  the  estimates  of  your  pri- 
vileges and  of  your  improvements  are  made  and  compared.  This 
night  the  balance  is  struck;  the  final  audit  of  this  account  granted; 
and  the  issue  will  be  disclosed  when  time  strikes  his  balance,  and 
renders  up  his  account.  "  Boast  not  thyself,"  0  man,  "of  to-mor- 
row." No  new  account  may  be  opened  with  thee!  The  page 
which  is  full,  and  to  which  the  signature  of  heaven  is  even  now, 
while  I  speak,  affixed — may  be  the  last  page  of  thy  life!  Hast 
thou  seen  the  date  written  over  the  day  of  thy  death?  or  hast  thou 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  insatiate  destroyer  to  spare  thee, 
while  he  devours  the  world?     Or  hast  thou  received  a  covenant 
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from  him,  with  whom  are  the  issues  of  life,  for  the  full  date  of 
man's  threescore  and  ten  years?  If  thou  knovvest  not  what  shall 
be  on  the  morrow;  if  thy  times  are  in  his  hand;  if  futurity  is  con- 
cealed from  thee;  then,  listen  to  His  admonition  at  whose  disposal 
thy  life,  and  all  future  events  are — wait — occupy — consider — pre- 
pare— "  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be:  for  thou  also  shalt  rest, 
and  stand  in  thy  lot,  at  the  end  of  the  days!" 


FINIS. 
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